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PREFACE. 


IT  will  perhaps  appear  highly  prefuming  in  me,  to  intrude  on 
the  world  another  Tour  through  the  Highlands,  after  the  number 
that  have  been  already  publifhed,  But  though  we  have  feveral 
well  written  journals,  I  know  of  none  whofe  objedt  is  fo  exten¬ 
sive  as  mine,  excepting  the  excellent  Tour  by  Mr.  Pennant, 
a  work  which  will  always  be  read  with  intereft,  and  remain  a 
monument  of  the  talents  and  induftry  of  its  author.  I  took  the 
journal  of  this  eminent  writer  with  me,  and  compared  his 
defcriptions  with  the  objedts  themfelves,  which,  as  far  as  they 
went,  were  remarkably  accurate  ;  but  I  foon  found  that  con- 
fiderable  employment  was  left  for  a  gleaner. 

These  volumes  contain  a  defcription  of  the  country,  man¬ 
ners,  and  cuftorns  of  the  inhabitants,  natural  curiofities,  antiqui¬ 
ties,  mineralogy,  botany,  natural  advantages,  propofed  improve¬ 
ments,  and  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  manufadtures,  agriculture, 
fifheries,  and  political  economy,  with  local  hiffory  and  biography. 
My  object  has  been  to  give  as  perfedt  an  account  as  podible  of 
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every  place  and  every  thing  I  faw  ;  to  eifedl  which,  I  have 
not  ventured  to  rely  entirely  on  my  own  obfervation,  but  have 
freely  levied  contributions  on  my  predeceftors ;  not,  however, 
without  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  them. 

Among  other  works,  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair’s  Statifbical  Account  of  Scotland,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  beft  local  hiftory  that  ever  has  appeared  in  any  country ;  it 
will  be  an  invaluable  treafure  to  pofterity,  and  refledls  the  high- 
eft  credit  on  the  minifters  who  drew  up  the  accounts  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parifhes.  As  perfons  refident  on  the  fpot  muft  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  particulars  which  will  efcape  the  traveller 
or  occafional  vifitor,  I  have  been  enabled,  by  confulting  this 
valuable  work,  to  make  my  accounts  much  more  perfedl.  In 
ftiort,  I  truft,  that  from  all  thefe  fources  united,  I  have  been  able 
to  crive  a  more  full  and  correft  account  of  the  diftri&s  through 
which  I  pa  (fed,  than  has  been  done  before  in  a  work  of  this 
kind. 

This  work  is,  I  hope,  adapted  to  ferve  as  a  guide  to  thole 
who  vifit  the  Hebrides,  or  who  make  what  is  called  the  long 
tour  of  the  Highlands  by  Fort-William,  Fort-Auguftus,  and 
Invernefs ;  or  to  thofe  who  make  only  the  fhort  tour  by  In¬ 
verary,  Dalmaly,  Dunkeld,  and  Stirling ;  or  to  thofe  who  only 
vifit  Lochlomond  and  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde.  The  only  part  not 
deferibed,  is  the  ftage  in  the  fhort  tour  between  Dalmaly  and 
Killin. 
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The  reader  will  find  feveral  philofophical  notes,  which  he 
may  perhaps  think  had  better  have  been  omitted ;  but  I  was  in¬ 
duced  by  the  example  of  Dr.  Darwin  to  hope,  that  by  this 
mean  fome  readers  might  be  allured  from  the  Rraight  path  of  the 
tour,  to  take  a  glance  at  the  fecret  operations  of  nature,  and 
that  the  flight  tafte  which  they  would  thus  have  of  her  dainties, 
might  give  them  a  relifh  for  a  more  fumptuous  repaid.  It  is 
only  to  the  general  reader  that  they  are  addreffed,  the  philofo- 
pher  will  find  fcarcely  any  thing  new  in  them  ;  and  thofe  who 
have  an  abfolute  diflike  to  all  philofophical  inveRigations  may  pafs 
them  over.  I  have  generally  thrown  the  natural  hi  Rory  as  well 
as  the  biography  into  the  form  of  notes,  that  they  might  not 
terrify  or  impede  the  progrefs  of  the  light  reader,  but  be  in  rea- 
dinefs  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  the  inquirer. 

Should  it  be  afked  why  I  have  inferted  many  hiftorical  fadls, 
fuch  as  the  mafTacre  of  Glencoe,  Gowrie’s  confpiracy,  &c.  by 
way  of  epifodical  digreflions ;  I  can  only  fay,  that  though  thefe 
fadls  Rand  recorded  in  hiRory,  1  have  thought  proper  to  infert 
them,  becaufe  it  makes  the  place  infinitely  more  intereRing  to 
the  traveller  to  have  an  account  of  every  remarkable  circum- 
Rance  relating  to  it  before  his  eye  :  befides,  many  perfons  vifit 
thefe  feenes  who  are  not  well  verfed  in  hiRory,  or  who  may  not 
recoiled!  what  is  connedled  with  the  places  they  examine. 

I  expect  that  what  I  have  faid  of  the  wretched  fituation  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  Highlands,  will  give  offence  to  fome  pej> 
*  fons, 
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foils-,  and  particularly  to  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
ameliorate  their  condition;  but  I  was  attuated  only  by  a  defire  to 
increafe  the  comforts,  and  remove  the  diftreffes  of  the  natives. 

1  have  in  no  inftance  knowingly  loft  fight  of  truth;  it  has  been 
my  wifh  and  endeavour  to 

J 

fpeak  of  them  as  they  are, 
nothing  extenuate,  nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice. 

I  cannot  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  flight  tribute  to 
the  Companion  of  my  tour,  whofe  lively  difpofition,  civility,  and 
good  nature,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  pleafure  I  received, 
and  the  produ&ions  of  whofe  pencil  form  fo  valuable  a  part  of 
this  work. 

'  ■  \ 

I  have  adopted  the  old  fafhioned  cuftom  of  marginal  notes, 
on  account  of  the  eafe  with  which  references  may  be  made  by 
the  reader:  indeed,  I  can  fee  no  good  reafon  for  their  being  dif- 
ufed,  as  the  additional  expence  is  certainly  not  equal  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  attending  them. 

This  work  was  compofed  at  Glafgow,  fome  time  before  I  was 
offered  the  fituation  I  now  have  the  honour  to  hold  in  the  Royal 
Inftitution  of  Great  Britain.  This  the  reader  will  perceive,  from 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  mentioned  Anderfon’s  Inftitution. 
I  have  not,  however,  thought  it  neceffary  to  alter  what  I  have 
there  faid,  efpecially  as  the  work  was  prepared  for  the  prefs,  and 
fent  to  London,  before  I  had  an  idea  of  leaving  Scotland. 
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This  work  comes  before  the  world  very  different  from  what 
I  once  expedled  it  would.  It  was  not  written  when  the  mind 
was  cheerful  and  at  eafe,  but  in  the  midft  of  domeftic  diftrefs, 
the  mofl;  fevere  that  the  human  heart  can  feel:  it  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  lownefs  of  fpirits,  occafioned  by  the  fudden  death 
of  a  beloved  wife,  the  companion  of  my  ffudies,  and  partner  of 
my  literary  labours ;  and  it  was  only  refumed  at  intervals  with  a 
view  to  relieve  a  mind  oppreffed  by  grief,  a  ffate  ill  fuited  to 
compofition.  It  likewife  wants  the  polifh  which  it  would  have 
received  from  the  hand  of  one  whofe  taffe  and  ftyle  were  infinitely 
fuperior  to  my  own,  and  this  is  the  only  rational  apology  I  have 
to  offer  for  intruding  on  others  my  private  affiitdions,  the  force 
of  which  is  yet  unabated  ;  and  though  removed  from  the  fad 
fcene,  the  deadly  arrow  flicks  in  the  wound,  which  in  recollec¬ 
tion  bleeds  as  frefh  as  ever. 

The  face  with  rapture  view’d,  I  view  no  more ; 

The  voice  with  rapture  heard,  no  more  I  hear: 

Yet  the  lov’d  features  mem’ry’s  eyes  explore ; 

Yet  the  lov’d  accents  fall  on  mem’ry’s  ear^ 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION, 

London,  Feb.  ift,  1800. 
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ERRA  T  A. 


V  O  L.  I. 

•P.  14,  line  6,  for  “  polacrity,”  read  “  polarity.” 

P.  65,  Note,  for  “  1758,”  read  “  1658.” 

P.  76,  line  12,  for  “  ftill,”  “  hill.” 

P.  222,  Note,  /or  “  St.  Ford,”  mraf  “St.  Fond.” 

P.  257,  line  21,  for  “  Galway,”  read  “  Galloway.” 

V  O  L.  IT. 

P.  6$,  line  5,  for  “  waters,”  read  “  water.” 

P.  71,  line  1 ,  for  “  Malvinia,”  read  “Malvina.” 

P.  77,  line  is*  f>r  “  I722,”  read  “  1122.” 

P.  129,  line  23,  for  “  that  metal,”  ms?*/  “  iron.” 

P.  159,  line  3,  for  “  hundred,”  read  “  thoufand.” 

P.  1 91,  line  4,  for  “  150,000,”  read  “  15,000.” 

P.  207,  line  2,  for  (i  in  cog,"  read  “  incog." 

P.  247,  line  4,  for  “  Sir  George  Maxwell,”  read  “  Sir 
George  Clerk  Maxwell.” 

P.  251,  line  2,  for  “  Evan  bridge,”  read  “  the  farther 
Annan  bridge.” 
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?  HR  0  UGH  ‘THE  HIG  HL  A  ND  S, 

&c,  &c. 


HAVING  long  wifhed  to  vifit  fome  of  the  moil  remarkable 
fcenes  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  particularly 
the  famous  ifland  of  Staff  a,  I  fet  off  from  Glafgow  on  the  ninth 
of  July,  1798,  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Watts,  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  for  fome  time  made  landfcape  and 
miniature  painting  his  fludy,  and  who  had  likewife  an  ardent 
defire  to  view  the  fublime  fcenery  of  the  North.  Befides  the 
gratification  which  I  promifed  myfelf  from  fuch  a  tour,  I  was 
in  hopes  that  my  health  would  be  benefited  by  it :  the  labours 
of  the  feflion,  and  clofe  application  to  the  fubje&s  of  my  lec¬ 
tures,  had  induced  fome  complaints  which  frequently  attend  a 
fedentary  life,  and  I  expedled  that  exercife  and  a  change  of 
Vol.  I.  B  fcenery 
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DALNOTTER  HILL. 


View  from 
Dalnouer- 
hill. 


fcenery  would  remove  them.  Mr,  Watts  too,  had  differed  no 
little  from  intenfe  application  to  his  profeffion ;  fo  that  we  had 
both  fimilar  objedts  in  view.  We  took  the  road  leading  to 
Dumbarton,  which  is  very  good,  the  country  flat,  and  orna¬ 
mented,  as  might  be  expedted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fo  opu¬ 
lent  and  populous  a  city  as  Glafgow,  with  villas  and  country 
refidences. 

After  palling  through  Anderdon,  an  improving  village,  we 
next  came  to  the  village  of  Partick,  where  the  company  of 
bakers  at  Glafgow  have  fome  very  extend ve  mills  and  granaries : 
thefe  mills  are  fituated  on  the  river  Kelvin..  About  five  miles 
from  Glafgow  we  paffed  Scotdon,  clofe  to  the  Clyde ;  foon 
afterwards  we  had  a  view  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Renfrew, 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  and  riding  on  a  little  farther,, 
we  perceived  on  our  right  hand,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  road,  a  gateway  of  a  curious  gothic  fitrudfure,  which  would 
have  been  a  rather  more  fuitable  approach  to  a  cafile  than  to 
a  villa,  or  fmall  country-houfe..  The  houfe  is  called  Garf- 
cadden,  and  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Colquhoum 

About 'eight  miles  from  Glafgow,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
Clyde,  is  North-bar,  or  Sempill-houfe,  the  refidence  of  Lord 
Sempill.  The  road  hitherto,  though  near  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  had  been  flat,  and  not  intereding,  but  before  we  reached 
the  ninth  mile-done,  we  afcended  a  little  eminence  called  Dal- 
notter-hill,  jufl  below  which  is  the  village  of  Old  Kilpatrick. 
*  *  At 
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At  tliis  place,  the  view  which  had  been  hitherto  confined,  be¬ 
gins  to  open,  and  prefents  to  the  eye  a  fcene  which  is  highly 
pidturefque.  The  Clyde  here  expands  to  a  noble  river,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  very  fine  effedl  in  the  landfcape  :  in  the  middle,  the 
rugged  rock  of  Dumbarton  rifes  abruptly,  and  feemingly  infu- 
lated ;  towards  the  right  is  the  ruined  fort  of  Dunglafs,  pro¬ 
jecting  into  the  Clyde;  a  fingular  fituation,  but  undoubtedly 
once  a  place  of  flrength  ;  on  the  left,  almoft  clofe  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  is  feen  Erfkine,  the  feat  of  Lord  Blantyre,  plea- 
fantly  fituated,  and  furrounded  by  plantations.  Farther  on  the 
right,  you  perceive  fome  rude  and  rugged  rocks,  dipping  their 
bafes  in  the  river,  as  if  to  confine  it  within  its  limits;  thefe 
rocks  are  fringed  with  brufhwood,  but  here  and  there  the  rude 
fronts  appear  through  the  foliage :  in  the  diftance  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Argylefhire  bound  this  charming  view.  Dum¬ 
barton,  with  its  glafs-works,  is  feen  to  the  right  of  the  rock  of 
Dumbarton;  and  on  the  left  may  be  difeerned  the  towns  of 
Port-Glafgow  and  Greenock;  the  numerous  wrhite  fails  on  the 
Clyde,  contribute  very  much  to  enliven  the  profpefr,  of  which 
perhaps  a  better  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  annexed  plate, 
than  from  any  defeription.  In  the  fore-ground  is  feen  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  grand  canal  into  the  Clyde,  with  one  of  the  draw¬ 
bridges. 

This  canal  difplays,  in  a  finking  view,  what  can  be  effe&ed  Great  Canal, 
by  the  art  and  perfeverance  of  man.  Its  extreme  length  from 
the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  is  thirty-five  miles,  beginning  at  the 
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AQUEDUCT  BRIDGE. 


mouth  of  the  Carron  on  the  eaft,  and  ending  in  the  Clyde  near 
Kilpatrick,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland.  It  rifes  and  falls 
160  feet,  by  means  of  thirty-nine  locks,  twenty  of  which  are 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  fiimmit,  and  nineteen  on  the  weft;  for 
the  tide  does  not  ebb  fo  low  in  the  Clyde  as  in  the  Forth  by 
nine  feet.  There  are  eighteen  draw-bridges,  and  fifteen  aque- 
du6t  bridges  of  confiderable  fize.  About  five  miles  from  Kil- 

Aqueduft  patrick,  the  canal  croftes-  the  river  Kelvin,  and  is  carried  over  a 

Bridge  over 

the  Kelvin,  valley  by  means  of  an  aqueduCt  bridge,  confifting  of  four  arches,. 

fixty-five  feet  high,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  in  length.. 
The  fituation  of  this  bridge  is  very  piCturefque,  and  exhibits  a, 
ftriking  effort  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour^ 

Vessels  of  very  confiderable  fize,  for  inftance  thofe  drawing 
eight  feet  water,  and  not  exceeding  nineteen  feet  beam,  and 
•fe ven ty- three  in  length,  can  pafs  with  great  eafe  along  this 
canal. 

This  amazing  work  will  unqueftionably  be  found  of  great 
national  utility;  by  means  of  it,  a  tedious  and  dangerous  navi¬ 
gation,  north  about,  from  the  eaftern  to  the  weftern  coaft,  is 
avoided,  which  is  at  all  times  defirable ;  but  in  winter,  and  in 
time  of  war,  a  very  important  objeCt.  It  will  likewife  contri¬ 
bute  very  confiderably  to  the  improvement  of  the  country 
through  which  it  paffes,  by  giving  an  eafy  and  cheap  carriage 
to  its  produce,  and  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
manufactures,  by  affording  fo  excellent  a  conveyance  of  the 


raw 
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raw  material  and  manufadlured  goods,  as  well  as  coal,  without 
which  it  is  almoll:  impoffible  for  any  manufadture  to  be  carried 
an  to  a  great  extent* 

It  appears  that  a  navigable  canal  between  the  Forth  and 
Clyde,  was  projedfed  by  the  minifters  of  Charles  II.  for  tranf- 
ports  and  fhips  of  wary  the  expence  of  which  was  calculated  at 
500,000/.  a  fum  very  much  exceeding  the  abilities  of  that  mo¬ 
narch’s  reign,-  The  projedf  was  refumed  in  the  year  1722, 
when  a  furvey  was  made;  but  the  bufinefs  was  carried  no  farther 
till  the  year  1761,  when  Lord  Napier  caufed  a  plan,  fuivey, 
and  eftimate  of  a  canal  on  a  fmall  fcale,  to  be  made,  at  his  own 
expence.  In  the  year  1 764,  the  truffees  for  fifheries,.  &c.  pro¬ 
cured  another  furvey,  plan,  and  eflimate  of  a  canal  five  feet 
deep,  the  expence  of  which  was  to  be  79,000/.  In  1 766,  a 
fubfcription  was  fet  on  foot  by  a  number  of  relpedtable  mer¬ 
chants  in  Glafgow,  for  making  a  canal  four  feet  deep,  and 
twenty-four  broad,  but  when  the  bill  had  nearly  palled  through 
Parliament,  it  was  given  up  011  account  of  the  lmallnefs  of  the 
fcale,  and  a  new  fubfcription  commenced  for  a  canal  feven 
feet  deep,  the  eflimate  of  which  was-  150,000/.  This  obtained 
the  fandtion  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  year  1768,  this  great 
work  was  begun,  under  the  infpedtion  of  the  celebrated  engi¬ 
neer  Mr.  Smeaton. 

To  fupply  fuch  a  canal  with  water,  was  itlelr  a  great  work; 
for  this  purpofe,  one  refervoir  has  been  formed,  which  is 

twenty- 
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twenty-four  feet  deep,  and  covers  fifty  acres;  there  is  another 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilfyth,  the  depth  of  which  is  twenty- 
two  feet,  and  which  extends  over  a  fpace  of  feventy  acres. 
This  lafi:  refervoir  was  formed  at  an  inconfiderable  expence,  in 
comparifon  of  the  furface  and  quantity  of  water  which  it  con¬ 
tains:  the  engineer  having;  taken  advantage  of  an  extenfive 
hollow,  which  feemed  as  if  fcooped  out  on  purpofe  by  the  hand 
of  nature.  At  one  part  only  of  this  hollow,  there  was  a  deep 
opening,  100  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  200  yards  at  the 
top ;  by  filling  up  this  to  the  height  of  about  twenty-five  feet, 
the  work  was  at  once  completed;  and  by  leaving  a  fiuice  in 
the  center,  it  can  be  filled  and  emptied  at  pleafure.  The 
whole  is  ornamented  with  plantations,  and  finrfhed  in  a  neat  and 
mafterly  manner,  and  forms  perhaps  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft 
beautiful  artificial  fheets  of  water  in  the  kingdom. 

Kilpatrick.  Kilpatrick  is  an  inconfiderable  village,  but  has  apparently 
been  a  place  of  more  importance  in  former  times  than  at 

St.  Patrick,  prelent.  It  takes  its  name  from  St.  Patrick,  the  famous  tutelar 
faint  of  Ireland ;  Kil  Patrick  fignifying  the  cell  of  Patrick.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  born  here,  and  there  are  fome  circumftances 
which  favour  this  tradition. 

In  the  river  Clyde,  oppofite  to  Kilpatrick  Church,  is  a  large 
flone,  or  rock,  vifible  at  low  water,  called  St.  Patrick’s  fione  *, 
and  in  a  burial  place  in  the  church-yard,  is  a  tombftone  of 

#  Statiftical  Account  of  Kilpatrick. 
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great  antiquity,  with  a  figure  engraved  on  it,  faid  to  be  that  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  fome  go  fo  far  as  to  afiTert,  that  he  was  buried 
under  it.  From  this  country  he  pafifed  over  to  Ireland,  of 
which  he  took  the  charge,  and  is  faid  to  have  founded  there  three 
hundred  and  fixty-five  churches,  ordained  three  hundred  and 
fixty-five  bifhops,  three  thoufand  priefls,  and  converted  twelve 
thoufand  perfens  in  one  diflricl,  baptized  feven  kings  at  once, 
eflablifhed  a  purgatory,  and  with  his  flafF  at  once  expelled  from 
his  favourite  ifland  every  reptile  that  flung  or  croaked 


From  Kilpatrick  we  turned  out  of  the  road  for  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  to  view  the  remains  of  a  Roman  bridge  over  a 
brook,  at  the.  village  of  Duntocher,  in  the  line  of  the  Roman 
,  wall.  This  bridge  has  an  appearance  by  no  means  unpifilu- 
refque,  the  arches  being  liipported  by  rugged  rocks,  down 
w7hich  the  water  of  the  brook  forms  a  pretty  cafcade.  It  has 
been  nearly  dilapidated,  but  was  repaired  in  the  year  1772  by 
Lord  Blantyre,  as  appears  from  an  infeription  on  a  (lone  placed 
by  the  fide,  of  it -jo  The  part. which  is  Roman,  may  however 
be  eafily  diflinguifhed. . 


Kon-nii 
Bridge  at 
Duntocher. 


*  Pennant’s  Tour,  Part  I.  p.  160. 


f  The  infeription  is  as  follows  : - - 

PONTEM.  HUNG.  EXTRUI  ..  CURAVIT. 
IMP  .  T.  JEL  .  ANTONIN  .  HADR  .  AUG. 
P  .  P.QUINT  .  LOLL  .  UR  .  BIG  ,  LEG. 
FERE  .  COLLAPSUM  RESTITUTE  . 
DOMINUS  DE  BLANTIRE.  A. 

AER  .  CHR  .  MDCCLXXIL 


The 
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Roman  Wall. 


Sudorium. 


The  Roman  wall,  (or  Graham’s  Dyke,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  from  a  tradition  that  a  Scottifh  warrior  of  that  name 
firfh  broke  over  it)  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  may  be 
eafily  traced  near  Duntocher  by  the  mound,  though  none  of 
the  Hones  can  be  feen,  excepting  now  and  then  in  digging*. 
This  wall  was  firfi:  marked  out  by  Agricola,  and  completed  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  under  the  diredtion  of  Lollius 
Urbicus,  the  Roman  Praetor.  It  extended  from  Dunglafs,  in 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  to  Abercurnie,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
through  a  fpace  of  thirty-fix  miles  and  877  paces,  forming  a 
barrier  between  the  unconquered  Caledonians  on  the  North, 
and  the  Roman  dominions  on  the  South;  for  though  the  Ro¬ 
mans  made  frequent  incurfions  beyond  the  rampart,  the  confe- 
quences  of  thefe  were  only  temporary ;  that  people  having 
never  obtained  any  permanent  eftablifhment  northward  of  this 
wall.  The  ditch  was  originally  twenty-two  feet  deep,  and 
forty-feven  wide,  and  defended  by  frequent  forts  or  Hations. 

Near  the  bridge  at  Duntocher,  in  the  year  1775,  as  a  coun  ¬ 
tryman  was  digging  a  trench  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  he 
turned  up  feveral  tiles  of  uncommon  form.  They  were  of 
feveral  different  fizes,  the  fmallefi:  being  feven,  and  the  largeft 
twenty-one  inches  fquare.  They  were  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  thicknefs,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  perfe611y  found. 
The  leffer  ones  compofed  the  fides  of  a  canal,  or  labyrinth  of 

*  In  the  track  of  this  wall,  feveral  ft  ones  have  been  dug  up,  the  infcriptions  on 
many  of  which  are  entire,  and  preferved  in  the  College  of  Glafgow. 

paffages, 
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paflages,  which  were  covered  with  the  larger  tiles,  thefe  laR 
forming,  a  floor;  above  which,  when  it  was  difcovered,  lay  two 
feet  deep  of  earth.  This  floor  was  furrounded  by  a  ciftern- 
wall  of  hewn  Rone*.  The  moft  probable  conjedlure  con¬ 
cerning  this  building  is,  that  it  was  ufed  as  a  fudorium ,  or  hot 
bath,  by  the  neighbouring  garrifon,  as  it  is  known  that  the 
Romans  almoR  conRantly  ufed  this  luxury.  The  Rones  which 
compofed  the  bath,  as  we  were  informed,  were  removed,  by 
the  taRelefs  decree  of  the  occupier  of  the  ground,  to  build  a 
miferable  cottage.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Duntocher-bridge, 

O  O  O  T 

was  a  Roman  fort,  now  entirely  demolifhed  ;  and  the  village 
leems  to  have  been  partly  built  with  the  Rones  which  com¬ 
pofed  it.  On  one  of  thefe  Rones,  in  the  fide  of  a  cottage,  the 
word  NERO*  is  Rill  very  legible.  Some  urns  have 
likewife  been  dug  up  here.  On  our  return  to  Kilpatrick,  we  Flax  Mills, 
viflted  fome  very  extenflve  flax  mills,  conducted  by  Lindfay, 
Dalrymple,  and  Co. 

We  received  a  very  kind  invitation  to  dinner  from  Mr. 

Vaflel,  an  Englifh  gentleman  then  refident  near  Kilpatrick, 
which  we  accepted,  and  from  whom  we  experienced  much 
hofpitality  and  attention. 

After  dinner  we  purfued  our  route  to  Dumbarton.  Clofe 
to  the  Clyde,  and  very  near  the  place  where  the  great  canal 
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*  See  Statiftical  Account. 
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joins 


joins  that  river,  we  patted  Frifkiehall,  a  fmall  villa,  Angularly 
Eunglafs.  fituated  ;  and  a  little  farther  the  ruinous  fort  of  Dunglafs,  ftand- 
ing  on  a  point  of  the  promontory  of  Dunglafs.  This  was 
once  a  Roman  Ration,  and  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a 
place  of  confiderable  ftrength:  from  its  lituation,  it  was  well 
calculated  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  Firth.  The  fort 
was  blown  up  in  the  year  1640,  by  the  treachery  of  an  Englifh 
boy,  page  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  who,  with  many  perfons 
of  high  rank,  was  defiroyed. 

Within  the  ruined  walls,  one  folitary  habitation  alone  re¬ 
mains,  and  one  Angle  inhabitant  inftead  of  an  armed  hoft ;  a. 
eircumttance  that  can  fuggett  no  unpleafing  reflexions  to  the 
lovers  of  peace  and  civilization.  The  ruins  are  low  and  in- 
conflderable,  and  by  no  means  fo  piXurefque  an  objeX  as 
reprefented  by  Gilpin. 


As  we  approached  Dumbarton,  the  bold  parts  of  the  rock 
became  more  and  more  diftinX:  #it  appears  a  fltuation  admi¬ 
rably  calculated  for  a  fortrefs,  being  only  acceflible  on  th® 
north-eatt,  which  is  well  fortified.  /' 


Dunhuc. 


Range  of 
bafaltic  hills, 


Dunbuc,  the  rock  on  the  right  of  the  road,  likewife  puts  on 
a  majettic  appearance,  and  is,  as  well  as  the  rock  of  Dum¬ 
barton,  compofed  of  bafaltes,  which  has  fome  tendency  to  a 
columnar  form.  Indeed  there  appears  to  be  a  chain  of  rocks 
of  this  kind,  though  often  interrupted  for  a  confiderable  fpace, 
4  extending 
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extending  from  Dumbarton  to  Stirling,  and  perhaps  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  for  the  rocks  on  which  the  caflles  of  Stirling  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  ftand,  bear  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  the  rock  of  Dum¬ 
barton.  The  Campfie  hills  make  part  of  this  chain,  which  ends 
with  Dunbuc ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rock  on 
which  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton  Hands,  has  belonged  to  it,  the 
intervening  foil  having  probably  been  wafhed  away.  Bafaltic  co¬ 
lumns,  as  will  be  afterwards  more  particularly  noticed,  have 
been  difeovered  in  feveral  places  in  this  line  of  mountains, 
elpecially  in  the  weftern  front  of  the  great  rock  above  Cul- 
cruich,  in  Stirlingfhire,  where  the  columns  are  very  high,  dif- 
tin6l,  and  chiefly  hexagonal. 

About  the  thirteenth  mileflone  from  Glafgow,  we  had  the 
flrft  diflindl  view  of  Benlomond,  which  is  a  very  grand  one; 
this  mountain  forms  the  center  of  the  back  ground ;  on  each 
fide  are  hills  of  inferior  magnitude. 

As  we  approached  the  caflle  of  Dumbarton,  it  became  a  very 
pidlurefque  objedh  the  rock  divides  about  the  middle,  and 
forms  two  fu'mmits:  the  craggy  (ides  are  finely  broken,  and  the 
buildings  upon  it,  though  not  of  themfelves  beautiful,  have  a 
good  efFedi,  and,  as  Mr.  Gilpin  juftly  remarks,  ferve  to  give  it 
confequence.  You  enter  this  fortrefs  by  a  gate  at  the  bottom. 
Within  the  rampart  which  defends  the  entrance,  is  the  guard- 
houfe,  and  lodgings  for  officers;  from  hence  you  afeend,  by  a 
long  flight  of  Hone  Heps,  to  that  part  of  the  rock  where  it  di- 

C  2  vides: 
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Dumbarton 
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Views  from 
the  Batteries. 


View  of  the 
Clyde,  &c. 


vides:  here  is  a  battery,  barracks  for  the  garrifon,  and  a  well,, 
or  refervoir,  always  filled  with  water.  Above  thefe,  on  the 
lower  fummit  of  the  rock,  are  feveral  batteries  mounted  with 
cannon.  The  accefs  to  the  higher  and  narrower  fummit  is 
very  difficult.  From  the  upper  batteries  are  Tame  very  exten- 
five  views. 

Looking  towards  the  north,  you  fee  Loch  Lomond,  bound¬ 
ed  by  rugged  mountains,  among  which  Benlomond  is  con- 
fp'icuous,  rearing  his  pointed  fummit  far  above  the  reft.  Be¬ 
tween  the  lake  and  Dumbarton,  is  the  rich  vale  of  Leven,, 

i 

enlivened  by  the  windings  of  the  river. 

Turning  eaftward,  the  Clyde  is  feen  forming  fome  fine 
fweeps.  Dunglafs  Caftle  appears  on  the  left,  and  Lord  Blan- 
tyre’s  houfe  on  the  right.  Beyond  the  Clyde,  the  diftant 
country  is  very  rich,  and  on  a  clear  day,  the  city  of  Glafgow 

may  be  difcerned,  particularly  towards  the  evening. 

r  •.  *  4  \ 

The  profpeff  down  the  Clyde  is  no  lets  interefting.  The 
river  expands  into  a  large  eftuary,  occupying  a  great  part  of 
the  view :  beyond  are  high  mountains,  whofe  rugged  outlines 
and  lurfaces  are  foftened  by  diftance,  or  what  painters  call 
aerial  perfpedlive,  and  under  thefe  mountains  on  the  left,  are 
diftin£lly  feen  the  towns  of  Greenock  and  Port  Glafgow. 
Thefe  views  are  not  a  little  enlivened  by  the  white  fails  which 

continually 
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continually  Ikim  the  Clyde,  bearing  the  produce  of  the  mott 
dittant  parts  of  the  world. 

According  to  Bede,  the  ancient  Britons  called  this  fortrefs 
Alcluith,  or  Ancluid,  that  is,  the  place  on  the  Cluid,  or  Clyde; 
but  the  Scots,  or  Caledonians,  who  were  formerly  feparated 
from  the  Britons  by  the  river  Leven,  called  it  Dun  Britton,  or 
the  fort  of  the  Britons,  becaufe  it  was  within  the  territory  of 
the  Britons.  This  word  was  eafly  corrupted  to  Dumbarton ; 
and  hence  we  fee  that  the  rock  or  cattle  has  given  the  name  to 
the  town  and  county  *. 

Some  parts  of  the  rock  of  Dumbarton  are  ttrongly  mag¬ 
netic,  caufing  a  compafs  when  brought  near  it  to  vary  con- 
fiderably.  Indeed  this  circumttance  was  obferved  by  Bu- 
channan.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  cattle,  he  obferves,  is  a 
vatt  piece  of  rock  of  the  nature  of  a  loadttone,  but  fo  clofely 
conne&ed  and  fattened  to  the  main  rock,  that  no  manner 
of  joining  appears 

The  late  ingenious  profelfor  Anderfon  of  Glafgow,  made 
feveral  experiments  on  the  magnetilm  of  this  rock,  and  marked 
with  paint  thole  parts  which  pottetted  magnetilm,  with  the 
dire£lion  of  the  poles. 

*  Vide  Georgii  Buchanni  rerum  Scoticarum  Hiftoriae,  lib.  xx.  left.  28, 

f  In  fuperiore  arcis  parte,  ingens  eft  faxum,  Magnefii  quidem  lapidis,  fed  Ita 
eaeterae  rupi  coagmentatum  et  adhaerens,  ut  commiflura  omnino  non  ap,  areat. 

Buchanni  rerum,  Scot.  Hift.  lib.  xx.  led.  28, 

Considering 
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Considering  that  the  rock  is  of  the  bafaltic  kind,  it  is  not 
furprizing  that  it  fhoulcl  be  in  fome  degree  magnetic.  All 
bafaltic  pillars  that  have  been  tried,  have  been  found  fo  in  a 
•greater  or  lefs  degree.  Thofe  of  the  Giant’s  Caufewav  on  the 

O  O  J 

north-eaR  coaR  of  Ireland,  and  thofe  of  Staffa,  are  Rronglv  fo ; 
the  lower  parts  of  the  pillars  pofleffing  a  north  polacrity,  and 
the  higher  parts  a  fouth  ;  juft  in  the  fame  way,  and  for  the 
lame  reafon,  that  iron  bars  do,  which  Rand  long  in  an  ere£l 
pofition.  Indeed  this  might  be  expedled  a  priori  from  the 
nature  of  bafaltes,  a  confiderable  part  of  this  lubRance  confiR- 
ing  of  iron  approaching  to  a  metallic  Rate. 

The  true  Scotch  thiRle,  a  rare  plant,  having  its  light  green 
leaves  variegated  with  white,  grows  in  conRderable  quantity 
about  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  and  fparingly  even  on  the 
very  top. 

According  to  Pennant,  the  Britons  in  very  early  times 
made  this  rock  a  fortrefs,  it  being  ufual  with  them,  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  to  retreat  to  the  tops  of  craggy 
inacceflible  mountains,  to  foreRs,  and  rocks  on  the  Riores  of 
the  fea. 

Boethius  however  aflerts,  that  the  Scots,  or  ancient  Cale¬ 
donians,  were  poflefled  of  it  fome  ages  prior  to  the  Britons, 
and  that  it  reRRed  all  the  efforts  of  Agricola,  who  befieged  it: 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  fort  of  great  antiquity,  for  the  venerable 

Bede 


Bede  obferves,  that  it  was  the  ftrongeft  fortification  poflefled  by 
the  Britons  in  his  days.  In  former  ages  it  was  deemed  im¬ 
pregnable.  Hiftory  however  informs  us,  that  it  was  reduced 
by  famine,  in  the  reign  of  Egbert  king  of  Northumberland, 
in  the  year  756,  and  by  efcalade  in  1571.  This  being  a  bold 
and  Angular  enterprize,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  relating  it 
at  fome  length,  as  it  may  be  amufing  to  thofe  not  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Scottifh  hiflory. 

At  that  time.  Lord  Fleming  was  governor  of  the  fort,  by 

eommiffion  from  the  banifhed  Queen.  It  was  the  only  place  of 

* 

flrength  of  which  the  unfortunate  Mary  retained  poffeffion ; 
and  its  retention  was  looked  upon  as  an  objed  of  importance 
by  her  friends,  as  it  was  the  moft  convenient  place  in  the 
kingdom  to  land  any  foreign  force  that  might  be  fent  to  her 
affiflance.  The  ftrength  of  the  place  rendered  Lord  Fleming 
more  fecure  than  he  ought  to  have  been,  confidering  its 
importance.  He  boafted  to  the  King  of  France,  that  he  held 
in  his  hands  the  fetters  of  Scotland;  and  whenever  the  French 
had  leifure  from  other  wars,  if  they  would  lend  him  a  little 
affiftance,  he  could  eafly  put  them  on,  and  bring  the  whole 
kingdom  under  their  power. 

This  confidence  of  the  governor  was  encreafed  by  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  the  garrifon  foldiers  at  Edinburgh  caftle,  who  had  lately 
revolted.  The  ficknefs  of  the  regent  alfo,  who  was  feverely 
-  afflided  with  the  gout,  and  at  that  time  much  hurt  by  a  fall 
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from  his  horfe,  was  a  circumflance  not  calculated  to  abate  it ; 
be  was  likewife  encouraged  by  a  truce  obtained  for  them  by 
Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  which  was  to  expire  the  laft  day 
of  March.  Thefe  confiderations  rendered  him  and  his  garrifon 
foldiers  fo  fecure  and  negligent,  that  they  frequently  fpent  the 
whole  night  in  riot  and  feflivity,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Dumbarton,  with  the  fame  thoughtleffnefs  as  if  the  country  had 
enjoyed  the  mod:  profound  peace. 

The  plan  of  furprizing  the  garrifon  was  firfl  fuggefled  to  the 
regent,  then  at  Glafgow,  by  a  common  foldier  who  had  ferved 
in  the  fortrefs,  but  had  been  difgufled  by  what  he  fuppofed  to 
be  ill  ufage.  While  he  lived  in  the  garrifon,  his  wife  ufed  often 
to  vifit  him,  and  being  accufed  (perhaps  not  unjuflly)  of  theft, 
was  punifhed  by  order  of  the  governor.  Her  hufband,  as  Bu- 
channan  obferves,  being  an  uxorious  man,  and  perluaded  of  her 
innocence,  burned  with  revenge  ;  he  deferted  to  the  regent,  and 
promifed  that  if  he  would  affign  a  fmall  party  to  follow  him, 
he  would  make  him  mailer  of  the  fortrefs. 

r  '  *  ,  .  • 

j 

The  regent,  though  he  faw  the  importance  of  pode fling  the 
caftle,  at  firfl  hefitated,  from  want  of  confidence  in  the  man,  or 
in  the  means  which  he  propofed.  This  being  perceived  by  the 
foldier,  he  inflantly  laid,  that  as  they  feemed  to  diflrufl  him, 
he  would  go  himfelf,  and  be  the  firfl  man  to  fcale  the  walls: 
^  If  you  will  follow  me,”  faid  he,  with  foldier-like  bluntnefs,  “I 

will 
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will  make  you  mailers  of  the 
then  let  it  alone.” 

The  man  appeared  confident,  fenfible,  and  refolute;  in  fhort, 
the  attempt  was  deemed  worth  hazarding,  it  being  thought 
worth  while  to  rifk  almoft  any  danger  for  fuch  a  prize.  The 
expedition  was  committed  to  Captain  Craufurd,  a  bold  and 
excellent  foldier.  The  firft  of  April  was  the  day  fixed  on  for 
the  execution  of  this  daring  attempt,  as  the  truce  granted  to 
the  rebels,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
would  then  have  expired.  In  the  mean  time,  ladders  and 
other  neceffaries  were  prepared,  and  the  whole  was  kept  pro* 
foundly  fecret. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31ft  of  March,  an  officer  of  the  name 
of  Cunningham  was  fent,  with  a  party  of  horfe,  to  guard  all 
avenues  to  the  caftle,  that  no  intelligence  of  the  defign  might 
reach  the  governor.  Craufurd  followed  him  with  a  Email 
but  determined  band:  the  place  of  rendezvous  was  the  foot  of 
Dunbuc,  a  hill  before  defcribed,  and  fituated  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  caftle. 

Here  Craufurd  informed  the  foldiers  of  the  defign  of  their 
expedition;  he  fhewed  them  the  perfon  who  was  to  lead  them 
on,  and  had  promifed  firft  to  mount  the  walls  ;  and  told  them 
that  he  and  the  other  officers  were  determined  to  follow.  The 
foldiers  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  follow  their  leaders;  the  foot 
Vol.  I.  D  immediately 
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place,  but  if  your  hearts  fail  you,  Dumbarton 

Fortrefs. 
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j8  singular  enterprize. 

Dumbarton  immediately  proceeded  towards  the  caftle,  while  the  horfe  were 

Fortrefs. 

V — ordered  to  remain  at  Dunbuc,  to  affift  them  in  their  retreat, 
fhould  the  enterprize  mifcarry. 

In  their  wav  to  the  rock,  two  circumftances  occurred  which 
difconcerted  them ;  the  bridge  over  a  brook  which  runs  between 
the  fields  was  broken  down,  and  a  fire  appeared  fuddenly  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  it ;  this  led  them  to  fufpedt  that  the  defign 
had  been  difcovered,  that  the  bridge  had  been  broken  down  to 
flop  them,  and  that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  by  the  foldiers 
from  the  garrifon,  to  difcover  or  prevent  their  approach.  But  a 
feledl  band^  refolutely  bent  upon  their  objedl,  were  not  to  be 
repulfed  or  intimidated  by  trifles:  the  bridge  was  foon  repaired, 
fo  as  to  be  made  paffible,  and  the  fcouts  who  were  fent  to¬ 
wards  the  place  where  the  light  was  feen,  could  find  no  appear¬ 
ance  either  of  fire  or  light,  which  gives  Buchannan  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  it  had  been  an  ignis  fatuus,  or  meteor  of  fome 
kind 

When  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  the  night 
was  far  advanced,  and  they  were  afraid  left  the  clearnefs  of  the 
fky,  which  was  covered  with  ftars,  and  the  appearance  of 
day-light,  fhould  difcover  them  to  the  centinels  who  watched 
above. 

*  Midi  ad  locum,  ubi  flamma  vifa  fuerat,  fpeculatores  retulerunt,  nullum  ibi  ignis 
veftigium  repertum,  unde  intelle&um  eft,  ardorem  ilium  ex  eo  genere  efle  flam- 
marum,  qua?,  in  aere  genitae,  interim  fubfidunt  in  terras,  et  fubito  confpe£be  va- 
nefcunt. — Buchanni  Rerum,  Scot,  Hift.  lib.  xx.  31. 
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The  miR,  however,  which  generally  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year,  hangs  heavy  over  rivers  and  lakes,  had  overfpread  the 
upper  regions  of  the  caRle;  a  circumRance  efteemed  fortunate 
by  the  officers,  and  by  the  men  fuperRitioufly  regarded  as  a 
good  omen. 

It  was  at  the  iummit  of  the  rock  that  the  affiailants  made 
this  bold  attempt,  becaufe  in  that  place  there  were  fewer  cen- 
tinels,  and  their  guide  allured  them  they  would  find  a  good 
landing.  Here,  however,  they  met  with  an  accident,  which 
had  nearly  fruRrated  the  whole  defign.  The  firffc  ladder  was 
fcarce  fixed,  when  the  weight  and  eagernefs  of  thofe  who 
mounted,  brought  it  to  the  ground;  and  though  no  perfon 
received  any  injury  by  the  fall,  yet  they  feared  that  the  noife 
might  alarm  the  centinels.  Liflening  a  moment,  and  finding 
all  Rill,  they  proceeded  again ;  and  placing  their  ladders  with 
more  caution,  feveral  of  them  attained  the  firR  landing:  there 
they  found  an  afh-tree  growing  out  of  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  to 
which  they  tied  ropes,  and  thus  drew  up  their  fellow  fol- 
diers.  Their  ladders  were  made  faR  a  fiecond  time ;  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  afcent,  they  met  with  an  unforefeen  dif¬ 
ficulty.  One  of  their  companions  was  feized  with  a  fudden 
fit,  and  clung,  feemingly  without  life,  to  the  ladder.  All  were 
at  a  Rand — -to  pafs  him  was  impoffible;  to  tumble  him  down 
the  rock  cruel;  and  might  occafion  a  difcovery ;  but  Captain 
Craufurd’s  prefence  of  mind  did  not  for  a  moment  forfake  him. 
He  ordered  the  foldier  to  be  tied  faR  to  the  ladder,-  that  he 
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might  not  fall  when  the  ft  was  over,  and  turning  that  fide  to- 
wards  the  rock,  they  mounted  on  the  other  without  difficulty. 
Day  now  began  to  dawn,  and  there  ftill  remained  a  high  wall 
to  fcale;  but  after  furmounting  fo  many  greater  difficulties,  this 
was  foon  accomplifhed.  Ramfay,  the  guide,  and  two  foldiers 
got  upon  the  wall;  they  were  difcovered  by  the  centinels,  who 
gave  the  alarm,  and  affaulted  them  with  ftones.  Ramfay  in— 
ftantly  leaped  down  into  the  caftle,  and  was  fet  upon  by  three 
of  the  guard;  he  defended  himfelf  with  great  courage,  till  his- 
fellow  foldiers  feeing  his  danger,  leaped  down  after  him,  and 
prefen tly  difpatched  the  aflailants.  The  reft  of  the  party  fol¬ 
lowed  as  quickly  as  poflible,  with  repeated  ftiouts,  and  the 
utmoft  fury,  and  took  pofleflion  of  the  magazine  and  cannon. 
The  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  garrifon  being  alarmed,  ran  out 

v 

naked  and  unarmed,  and  were  more  folicitous  about  their  own 
l'afety,  than  making  refiftance. 


The  governor,  Lord  Fleming,  flipping  down  part  of  the 
rock,  and  defcending  along  a  bye-way,  was  let  out  at  a  pofterny 
got  into  a  fmall  boat  which  was  under  the  walls,  and  fled  into 
Argylefhire. 

After  the  principal  prifoners  were  fecured,  and  the  foldiers 
had  leifure  to  examine  the  path  they  had  taken,  it  appeared  to 
them  fuch  a  tremendous  precipice,  that  they  declared  if  they 
had  forefeen  the  danger  of  the  fervice,  no  reward  whatever 
ihould  have  induced  them  to  undertake  it. 


Thus 
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Thus  did  private  refentment,  without  any  political  conli- 
deration  whatever,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  regent,  this  im¬ 
portant  fortrefs.  It  is  a  curious  refledlion,  but  upon  examina¬ 
tion  it  will  be  found  generally  true,  that  the  greater  number  of 
public  events  of  confequence,  have  their  fource  in  private 
pique,  or  private  intereft.  Hiftory  is  full  of  inftances,  where 
from  thefe  motives,  mankind  have  undertaken,  what,  they  never 
would  have  done  from  more  enlarged  confiderations;  and  the 
great  bufinefs  of  the  politician  is  to  turn  thefe  private  interelfs 
to  his  advantage.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  probably,  no  re¬ 
ward  could  have  induced  the  foldier  to  betray  the  garrifon, 
while  pique  at  the  condu6l  of  the  governor  carried  him  to  fuch 
a  length,  that  rather  than  forego  his  revenge,  he  rifked  the 
maffacre  of  numbers  who  had  never  offended  him.  Reafon  is 
a  cumbrous  machine,  which  cannot  ealily  be  moved  ;  but  our 
paffions  are  the  fprings  by  which  the  defigning  a6t  upon  us, 
and  gain  their  purpofes. 

As  the  caflle  of  Dumbarton  commands  the  navigation  of  the 
Clyde,  and  is  the  key  of  the  weftern  highlands,  the  fortifications 
are  generally  kept  in  repair;  it  is  garrifoned  by  invalids  under 
the  command  of  a  governor,  and  fome  fubaltern  officers.  The 
government  is  faid  to  be  worth  700/.  a  year. 

Dumbarton  is  but  an  inconfiderable  town,  built  upon  the 
eaflern  bank  of  the  Leven,  which  almoft  encircles  it.  It  has 
fome  few  modern  houfes,  but  the  greateft  part  of  the  buildings 
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are  antique.  It  was  ereCted  into  a  royal  burgh  by  Alexander  II. 
in  the  year  1221,  and  has  a  good  harbour,  where  large  brigs 
may  lie  fafe  in  all  weathers.  About  2000  tons  of  (hipping 
belong  to  this  place,  which  employ  70  feamen.  The  town  is 
entirely  free  of  all  impofts  and  borough  taxes,  but  is  by  no 
means  in  a  flourifhing  or  increafing  Rate.  This  feems  to  be 
owing  chiefly  to  the  corporation  laws,  which  prevent  Gran¬ 
gers  from  working  at  their  trades,  without  paying  very  high 
entries *.  Monopolies  of  this  kind  generally  do  harm  to  a 
place,  as  well  as  to  the  corporation  itfelf,  and  ought  to  be  abo- 
lifhed :  indeed  there  are  few  inftances  of  places  attaining  any 
confiderable  confequence,  where  trade  is  thus  fettered. — In  this 
town  is  a  confiderable  manufactory  of  crown  and  bottle  glafs, 
which  employs  about  130  hands;  of  the  extent  of  this  manu¬ 
facture  fome  idea  may  be  formed,  on  being  told  that  it  pays  on 
an  average  3,800/.  a  year  in  duties  to  government.  The  way  in 
which  thefe  duties  are  collected,  is  however  a  great  check 
upon  the  manufacture. 

The  extenfive  printfields  in  the  neighbourhood  employ 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dumbarton :  indeed  of  late  feveral 
families  have  removed  from  the  town  to  Renton,  Bonhill,  and 
other  new  villages,  to  be  nearer  the  works  where  they  are 
are  employed. 

*  Stat.  Report  of  Dumbarton. 
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Packets  fail  every  day  to  Glafgow,  Greenock,  and  Port 
Glafgow ;  and  a  Rage  coach  runs  three  times  a  week  to 
Glafgow. 

At  a  little  diRance  from  the  town  to  the  north  eaR,  is  a  Gothic  Arch, 
gothic  arch,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  formerly  near  the 
center  of  the  town;  but  the  Leven  here  expands  into  a  kind 
of  lake,  or  bafon,  before  it  joins  the  Clyde,  and  has  probably 
encroached  upon  the  town.  This  arch  is  all  that  remains  of  a 
college  of  fecular  prieRs. 

Though  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  is  dull,  yet  it  is  General 
a  little  enlivened  in  the  fummer  feafon,  by  the  travellers  paffing 
through  in  their  way  to  the  charming  fcenes  of  Lochlomond 
and  the  highlands.  Dumbarton  formerly  gave  the  title  of  Earl 
to  a  branch  of  the  Douglas  family. 

This  place  is  well  adapted  for  manufactures,  both  on  account 
of  its  fituation  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  from  its  being  well 
fupplied  with  fuel  and  provifons,  thole  indifpenfable  requifites 
to  the  manufacturing  poor,  and  on  reafonable  terms:  houfe  rent 
is  likewife  low — But  the  people  are  fond  of  a  fea-faring  life, 
as  is  ufual  in  fuch  fituations :  indeed  this  is  the  greateft  bar  to 
manufactures  in  a  fea-port,  the  inhabitants  having  feldom  the 
Readinefs  requifte  for  manufacturers.  There  are  but  few 
in  Ranees,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  of  manufactures  being 
carried  on,  to  any  great  extent,  in  a  fea-port  town. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

Agriculture,  in  this  county,  has  not  had  much  attention 
paid  to  it,  at  leaf!  to  its  improvement,  till  within  a  very  few 
years;  but  the  public  fpirit  has  of  late  been  confiderably  roufed 
to  this  moft  ufeful  and  independant  occupation;  and  the  county 
of  Dumbarton,  which  is  very  capable  of  improvement,  is  fall 
advancing  in  its  agricultural  progrefs.  The  farmers  in  this 
neighbourhood  do  indeed  pofiefs  numerous  advantages ;  being  fo 
near  a  feaport-town,  they  have  high  prices,  and  ready  money 
for  every  thing  they  raife.  Wheat  is  fown  in  Odlober,  No¬ 
vember,  December,  and  even  in  January,  and  is  generally 
reaped  in  Augufh  Oats  are  fown  from  the  end  of  March  to 
the  middle  of  April ;  and  reaped  about  the  end  of  Auguft,  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  fometimes  not  till  Oflober.  Barley  is  fown  about 
the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  and  reaped  in  Auguft 
or  September.  As  the  latter  part  of  the  feafon  is  often  very 
wet,  the  corn,  and  particularly  oats,  fuffer  very  much,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  not  reaped  till  late  in  October  ;  would  it  not. 
be  advantageous,  in  mold  parts  of  the  weft  and  north  of  Scot¬ 
land,  to  procure  feed  corn  from  countries  ftill  farther  north, 
which  is  known  to  ripen  fooner  than  the  feed  of  the  country. 
In  Lapland,  barley  ripens  in  fixty  days,  whereas  in  the  fouth 
of  France,  it  takes  no  lefs  than  130  or  140  days  to  ripen  it. 
The  fame  holds  true,  though  not  perhaps  to  fuch  a  degree,  with 
refpe£t  to  feeds  brought  from  thefe  countries.  This  depends 
upon  the  different  ftate  of  the  irritable  principle;  both  the 
plants  and  animals  of  northern  climates,  poftefting  more  irrita¬ 
bility  than  thofe  of  fouthern  latitudes,  the  irritability  of  thefe 
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FALL  OF  RAIN. 


lad  being  exhauded  by  the  dimulus  of  heat.  I  could  wifh  to 
diredt  the  attention  of  the  welder n  parts  of  Scotland  to  this  cir- 
cumdance,  as  it  would  certainly  be  important  to  haden  the 
harved  in  thefe  countries  as  much  as  poffible.  Augud  is  the 
month  in  which  the  lead:  rain  falls  here  during  the  fummer, 
excepting  June:  September  and  Odtober  are  often  very  wet*. 
D  uring  thefe  months,  not  only  a  great  quantity  of  rain  -  falls,  but 
it  is  more  condant,  accompanied  by  a  cold  and  cloudy  atmo- 
fphere,  which  is  very  unfavourable  either  to  the  ripening  of 
grain,  or  drying  it  after  it  is  cut;  and  though  in  July  and 
Augud  a  good  deal  of  rain  falls,  as  appears  by  the  abdracd 
given  in  the  note,  yet  this  falls  in  pretty  heavy  fhowers,  while 
the  intervals  are  very  line,  the  fun  fhining  clear  and  bright, 
often  for  feveral  days  together. 


*  The  following  is  an  abftraa  made  from  a  journal,  which  I  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  late  Profeftor  Anderfon,  who  kept  a  very  accurate  account  of  the 
quantities  of  rain  which  fell  at  Glafgow,  from  the  year  1782  to  1793  inclufive.  I 
have  put  down  the  average  quantity  for  each  month  during  that  time.  Glafgow  is 
about  15  miles  eaft  from  Dumbarton,  and  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  rain  is  fuppofed 
to  fall  at  both  places,  though  perhaps  rather  more  at  the  latter. 
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of  rain  at  Glafgow,  during 
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fame  number  of  ) 

deduced  from  the  fame  journal,  is  28,958  inches. 
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We  flept  at  Dumbarton,  and  left  that  town  on  the  ioth  of 
July,  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Before  we  had  got  half  a: 
mile  from  the  place,  it  rained  exceedingly  hard,  but  in  about 
half  an  hour  it  cleared  up,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  day 
was  remarkably  fine.  On  leaving  Dumbarton,  we  crofled  the 
bridge  over  the  river  Leven,  which  iliues  from  Loch  Lomond, 
and  falls  into  the  Clyde;  we  palled  the  road  to  the  left  which 
leads  to  Arroquhar  by  Loch-gair  and  Loch-loung,  and  purfued 
that  to  Lufs,  which  is  excellent  and  remarkably  pleafant.  On 
the  right  is  the  Leven,  on  the  left  very  fine  Hoping  banks, 
covered  with  wood,  and  before  us  the  valley,  which  is  extremely 
fertile. 

Smollet’s  When  we  had  advanced  about  two  miles  on  the  road,  we 

Monument, 

palTed,  on  our  right,  the  houfe  where  Dr.  Smollet  was  born, 
an  old  and  high  manfion,  built  in  the  fryle  of  the  time ;  a  little 
farther  on  the  left,  is  a  monument  erefled  to  the  memory  of  this 
celebrated  man,  by  his  relative,  the  late  James  Smollet  of 
Bonhill.  This  monument  is  very  lofty,  and  may  be  feen  from 
a  conliderable  diftance.  The  annexed  plate  gives  a  view  of 
the  monument  and  houfe.  It  is  a  round  column,  of  the  Tuf- 
can  order,  terminated  by  a  vafe.  On  a  tablet  fronting  the  road, 
is  the  following  infcription  : 


TuMished  January  i?i8oo, 8y  GzdeZl  ScDovzor. Strand, . 


AND  MONUMENT. 
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Sifle  Viator! 

Si  lepores,  ingeniique  venam  benignam; 
Si  morum  callidiffimum  pidlorem, 
Unquam  es  miratus, 

Immorare  paululum  memoriae 
Tobi^e  Smollet,  m.  d. 

VTiri  virtutibus  hifce 
Quas  in  homine  et  civc, 

Et  laudes  et  imiteris, 

Haud  mediocriter  ornati; 

Q.ui  in  literis  variis  verfatus, 
Poftquam,  felicitate  fibi  propria, 

Sefe  pofteris  commendaverat, 

Morte  acerba  raptus, 

Anno  yEtatis  51, 

Eheu !  quam  procul  a  patria, 

Prope  Liburni  portem  in  Italia, 

Jacet  fepultus: 

Tali  tantoque  viro,  patrueli  fuo, 

Cui,  in  decurfu,  lampada 
Se  potius  tradidifie  decuit, 

Hanc  columnam, 

Amoris  eheu!  inane  monumenturn, 

In  iplis  Liviniae  ripis 

Quas,  verficulis,  fub  exitu  vitas,  illuftratas, 
Primis,  infans,  vagitibus  perfonuit, 
Ponendam  curavit 
Jacobus  Smollet  de  BonhilL 
E  2 


For 
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TRANSLATION. 


For  the  fake  of  my  Englifli  readers,  I  (hall  fubjoin  the  fol¬ 
lowing  free  tranflation  by  Mr.  Lettice. 

Stop  Traveller  ! 

If  humour,  and  a  happy  vein  of  wit ; 

If  manners,  painted  by  the  moft  ikilful  hand, 

Ever  challenged  your  admiration, 

Paufe  awhile  on  the  memory 
Of  Tobias  S  m  o  i  L'E  t,  m.  d. 

A  perfon  not  (lightly  adorned  with  thofe  virtues 
which  deferve  your  praife  and  imitation, 

As  a  man,  and  a  citizen. 

Converfant  in  various  parts  of  literature, 

After  he  had  recommended  his  name  to  poflerity, 
by  a  happy  exertion  of  original  genius, 

He  was  cruelly  fnatched  away  by  death, 

In  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  age. 

Alas  !  far  diftant  from  his  country, 
near  Leghorn,  a  port  of  Italy, 

Sleep  his  remains  ! 

To  fuch,  and  fo  great  a  man. 

Was  this  Column  ere£ted. 

By  his  coufin-german,  James  Smollet  of  Bonhill, 

Who,  in  the  decline  of  life, 

Might  rather  have  refigned  this  office  of  piety, 
to  be  performed  towards  his  own  remains, 

By  a  relative  fo  prematurely  deceafed. 

Unavailing 
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Unavailing  monument  of  affection  ! 

Placed  on  the  banks  of  that  Leven, 
which  refounded  the  fir  ft  cries  of  his  infancy  • 

And  not  long  before  his  departure, 

Its  own  praifes,  the  tribute  of  his  mufe. 

The  village  immediately  beyond  the  monument,  is  called  Printfelfe 
Renton ;  it  is  in  an  improving  ftate,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
perfons  employed  in  the  printing  works :  a  little  farther,  on  the 
right,  is  Cordale,  belonging  to  Stirling  and  Co.  who  are  likewife 
proprietors  of  fome  of  the  moft  extenfive  printfields,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  An  idea  of  the  large  fcale  on  which 
thefe  works  are  conducted,  may  be  formed,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  Leven  and  Milton  printfields  pay  to  govern- 
ment  upwards  of  £.  40,000  a  year  duty. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  is  enriched,  and  the 
nation  benefited,  fo  far  as  wealth  may  be  accounted  a  benefit, 
by  thefe  works  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  will  fcarce  be  denied, 
that  the  innocent  limplicity  of  manners  will  be  banifhed,  and 
the  love  of  gain,  which  has  a  ftrong  tendency  to  contradl  the 
heart,  and  banifh  the  focial  affedfions,  will,  as  well  as  other 
vicious  propensities,  take  their  place.  Could  Dr.  Smollet  take 
a  view  of  his  native  vale,  inftead  of  the  quiet'  and  happy  paftoral 
fcenes  which  he  fo  elegantly  defcribes;  inftead  of  bleating  flocks, 
and  Shepherds  piping  their'  rural  lays,  he  would  find  it  the  bufy 
•  haunt  of  men ;  and  though,  as  a  patriot,  he  might  perhaps  rejoice, 

yet 
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Ode. 


vet  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  he  would  not  regret  the 
calm  repofe  this  country  enjoyed  when  it  was  fo  dear  to  him. 
His  charming  Ode  to  Leven  Water,  paints  the  beauties  of  this 
vale  in  colours  fo  juft,  fo  chafte,  and  fo  pleating,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  inferting  it. 

On  Leven’s  banks,  while  free  to  rove, 
and  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 

I  envied  not  the  happieft  fwain 
that  ever  trod  th’  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  ftream!  in  whofe  trail  {parent  wave 
my  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave  ; 
no  torrents  ftain  thy  limpid  fource, 
no  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  courfe, 
that  fweetly  warbles  o’er  its  bed, 
with  white,  round,  polifh’d  pebbles  fpread ; 
while,  lightly  pois’d,  the  fcaly  brood 
in  myriads  cleave  thy  cryftal  flood. 

The  fpringing  trout,  in  fpeckled  pride; 
the  falmon,  monarch  of  the  tide  ; 
the  ruthlefs  pike,  intent  on  war ; 
the  filver  eel,  and  mottled  par. 


Devolving  from  thy  parent  lake, 
a  charming  maze  thy  waters  make, 


by 


by  bow’rs  of  birch  and  groves  of  pine, 
and  hedges  flower’d  with  eglantine. 


Still  on  thy  banks  fo  gaily  green, 
may  num’rous  herds  and  flocks  be  feen  ; 
and  laffes  chanting  o’er  the  pail, 
and  fhepherds  piping  in  the  dale ; 
and  ancient  faith,  that  knows  no  guile, 
and  induftry  imbrown’d  with  toil  ; 
and  hearts  refolv’d,  and  hands  prepar’d, 
the  bleflings  they  enjoy  to  guard  ! 

Proceeding  about  a  mile,  on  the  right  we  puffed  Bonhill, 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Smollet;  and  near  half  a  mile  farther,  the  road 
that  leads  to  Balloch  *,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  where  a 
large  fair  for  horfes  is  held  annually  on  the  5th  of  September. 
There  is  a  ferry  over  the  Leven  to  Balloch,  from  whence  the 
road  leads  to  Buchannan,  the  refidence  of  the  Duke  of  Montrofe, 
and  to  the  village  of  Killearn,  the  native  place  of  the  celebrated 
George  Buchannan,  the  poet  and  hiftorian  :  as  a  Latin  poet  he 
certainly  excelled  all  his  cotemporaries,  and  was  perhaps  inferior 
to  none  whatever,  fince  the  Auguftan  age.  Near  Killearn,  is 
ere61ed  to  his  memory,  an  obelifk  100  feet  high,  which  is  vifible 
from  feveral  parts  of  Loch  Lomond.  1  his  obelifk  was  built  by 
fubfcription,  in  the  year  1788,  more  than  200  years  after  his 
death.  The  late  ProfefTor  Anderfon  fir  ft  fuggefted  the  propriety 
of  fuch  a  monument,  and  was  indefatigable  in  obtaining  fub- 

*  Balloch  fignifies  the  mouth  of  the  lake. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  LAKE. 

feriptions  ;  it  was  firft  intended  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
Buchannail-ftreet,  in  Glafgow  ;  hut  the  place  of  his  nativity  was 
afterwards  judged  more  proper*. 

It  may  indeed  he  obferved,  that  this  charming  country  has 
been  fertile  in  genius,  as  well  as  beautiful  fcenery,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  At  Garlies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch-Lomond, 
and  not  far  from  the  Leven,  was  born  another  great  man ;  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  greateft  that  ever  lived,  if  greatnefs  be  eftimated 
by  the  benefits  bellowed  upon  mankind.  This  perfon  was  Lord 
Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  a  dilcovery  which,  by  the 
eafe  and  expedition  it  has  introduced  into  calculation,  has  won¬ 
derfully  affifted  the  fcience  of  aftronomy,  as  well  as  practical 
geometrv  and  navigation. 

Passing  the  road  leading  to  Balloch  Ferry,  about  the  fifth 
mileftone,  on  the  road  from  Dumbarton  to  Lufs,  we  had  the  firft 
view  of  the  lake,  which  is  particularly  grand  and  pidturefque* 
Its  polifhed  furface,  furrounded  by  rugged  mountains,  and  bro¬ 
ken  by  rich  and  beautiful  iflands,  cannot  fail  to  arreft  the 
attention  of  every  ftranger.  ;  On  the  border  of  the  lake,  near  its 
fouthern  extremity,  is  Cameron,  the  property  of  Mr.  Smollet 
of  Bonhill,  well  flickered,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
watery  expanfe.  About  a  mile  farther,  we  puffed  Belretiro ,  the 
property  of  a  younger  fon  of  the  family  of  Bonhill ;  its  beauti¬ 
ful  and  retired  fituation  well  deferves  the  name  given  it  by  the 

*  Some  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  man  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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different  iflands. 

On  the  left  is  Dun  Fion,  or  the  Hill  of  Fingal,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  hunting  feats  of  that  hero.  We  next 
croffed,  by  a  fmall  bridge,  the  water  of  Fruin,  hurrying  into  the 
lake,  and  riling  on  the  left  in  Glen  Fruin,  or  the  Glen  of  Sorrow, 
fo  called  from  a  bloody  confUdl  which  took  place  there  between 
the  Colquhouns  and  Macgregors. 

In  the  year  1594,  the  clan  of  the  Macgregors,  a  lawlefs  and 
turbulent  clan,  whofe  property  and  refidence  were  in  Clenorchay, 
came  down  upon  the  low  country  of  Dumbartonfhire,  and  com¬ 
mitted  various  outrages  and  depredations,  particularly  upon  the 
territories  of  the  Colquhouns  ;  which  plundering  excurfions  they 
feveral  times  repeated.  In  the  year  1602,  Humphry  Colqu- 
houn  raifed  his  vaffals  to  oppofe  them,  and  was  joined  by  many 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  whofe  property  had  buffered 
by  the  Macgregors.  The  parties  met  in  Glen  Fruin,  where  a 
dreadful  combat  enfued.  They  fought  with  great  obftinacy  till 
night  parted  them,  and  many  were  killed  on  both  tides,  but  the 
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lofs  of  the  Colquhouns  was  very  great.  The  laird  of  Colqu- 
houn  efcaped,  and  retired  to  a  ftrong  caftle  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  but  was  clofely  purfued  by  a  party  of  the  enemy ;  they 
broke  into  the  caftle,  and  found  him  in  a  vault,  where  they  put 

him  to  death,  with  many  circumftances  of  cruelty.  This  hap- 

% 

pened  in  the  month  of  February.  What  added  to  the  horror  of 
Vol.  I.  F  the 
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the  conflict,  was  the  maflacre  of  feveral  young  gentlemen,  who 
had  taken  no  fhare  in  it  whatever.  They  had  come  from  the 
fchool  of  Dumbarton,  to  fee  the  battle,  which  they  beheld  from 
a  hill  above  Glen  Fruin,  but  were  in  the  evening  (hut  up  in  a 
barn  for  fafety.  The  Macgregors  difcovering  them,  barbaroufly 
put  them  to  death,  to  the  number  of  eighty. 

One  of  the  furvivors  of  the  Colquhouns,  who  was  now  be¬ 
come  the  chief,  fupplicated  the  affiftance  and  protection  of 
James  VI.  againft  this  lawlefs  clan ;  and  in  order  to  excite  the 
compaffion  of  his  majefty,  he  carried  with  him  a  number  of 
women,  who  each  difplayed  a  bloody  garment  of  fome  relation 
or  friend  that  had  been  murdered  by  the  Macgregors.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  cruelties,  the  clan  of  Macgregor  was  profcribed 
as  “  lawlefs  limmers,  or  villains.”  Even  the  name  was  to  be 
for  ever  abolifhed,  and  at  baptifm  no  clergyman  was  to  give  it 
under  the  penalty  of  banifhment  and  deprivation. 

Happily  fuch  times  are  no  more!  The  legiilature  has  fome 
time  fmce  repealed  thefe  aCts,  alledging  that  “  the  caufes  in- 
<e  duCtive  of  them  for  fuppreffing  the  name  of  Gregor  or  Mac- 
64  gregor,  are  now  little  known,  and  have  long  ceafed.”  The 
tribe  is  as  civilized  and  peaceable  as  any  other,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  aCtive  virtues. 

From  this  part  of  the  road  we  had  a  very  beautiful  view  of 
the  lake,  by  whofe  fide  we  now  travelled,  feldom  lofmg  fight  of 
2  it. 
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it.  Near  the  ninth  mileRone  we  pafFecl  Rofs  Lodge,  on  our 
right,  the  property  of  Mr.  Colquhoun;  and  foon  afterwards 
.  came  in  fight  of  Rofdoe,  the  feat  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun  Rofdoe, 
of  Lufs. 

This  houfe  is  mod  charmingly  fituated,  on  a  rich  peninfula, 
projecting  into  the  lake,  fo  as  to  appear  infulated  :  the  ground 
is  finely  wooded,  and  a  tower  of  the  old  caftle,  the  habitation  of 
Sir  James  Colquhoun’s  anceftors,  and  probably  that  in  which 
the  laird  was  murdered  by  the  Macgregors,  forms  an  excellent 
contraft  to  the  modern  manfion  :  fome  very  bold  and  rugged 
mountains  compofe  the  back  ground  ;  indeed,  a  more  charming 
fituation  than  this  is  feldom  feen, 

A  little  farther  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  road,  Rands  Cam-  Camftraddea. 
ftradden,  the  property  of  one  of  the  ancient  family  of  Colqu- 
houns ;  and  Rill  to  the  right,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  is  a  valuable 
quarry  of  blue  Rate.  From  250,000  to  360,000  Rates  have 
been  annually  exported  from  it.  Many  of  them  are  fent  down 
the  lake,  and  along  the  Leven  to  Greenock,  Glafgow,  and 
PaiRey,  but  the  greater  part  goes  acrofs  the  lake  to  Stirlingfliire. 

This  quarry  employs  about  twenty  hands.  There  is  another  on 
the  eRate  of  Lufs,  but  not  quite  fo  extenfive  *. 

Leaving  this  quarry,  we  crofled  the  water  of  Lufs,  a  furious 
torrent,  precipitating  itfelf  from  the  lofty  mountains  on  the  left, 


*  Stat.  Account  of  Lufs. 
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into  the  lake.  Soon  after  croffing  this  turbulent  ft  ream,  we 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Lufs,  and  breakfafted  at  the  inn,  but 
found  the  attention  and  accommodations  very  indifferent  *. 


Lufs. 


This  village  is  fituated  on  aflat  piece  of  ground,  projecting 
into  the  lake,  through  the  middle  of  which,  the  water  of  Luis 
paifes,  whofe  banks  are  beautifully  cloathed  with  wood.  It  may 
indeed  be  obferved,  that  wherever  we  find  a  piece  of  level  ground 
encroaching  on  the  lake,  we  alfo  find  a  ftream  or  rivulet  running 
through  it:  and  it  is  this  ftream  which  has  formed  the  encroach- 
ment  :  the  fand  and  other  fubftances  walked  down  by  the 
mountain  torrents,  and  depofited  in  the  plain,  where  the  velocity 
of  the  water  decreafes,  gradually  exclude  the  water  of  the  lake, 
and  at  laft  confine  the  rivulet  itfelf  to  a  narrow  channel. 
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The  fituation  of  Lufs  is  delightful,  being  near  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  and  having  a  view  of  feveral  of  the  iflands,  and  of  the 
cloud-capped  mountains,  indented  with  deep  ravines.  The 

*  Both  Tides  of  the  road  from  Dumbarton  to  Lufs,  are  interefling  to  a  botaniff. 
The  Digitalis  purpurea ,  or  fox  glove,  enlivens  the  hedge-rows  the  whole  way  with 
its  purple  fpikes :  oppofite  Cameron,  are  amazing  quantities  of  the  Spiraea  uhnaria , 
or  meadow- fweet,  and  Valeriana  officinalis ,  or  great  wild  valerian,  the  large!!:  I  ever 
faw.  Cats  are  very  fond  of  the  root  of  this  plant,  and  rat-catchers  employ  it  to  draw 
the  rats  together.  Near  Rofs  Lodge,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  road,  the  Nartbecium 
offifragum ,  or  baftard  afphodel,  grows  in  abundance.  This  plant  has  obtained  its 
fpecific  name  from  its  fuppofed  property  of  foftening  the  bones  of  animals  that  eat 
it.  This  opinion,  however,  wants  confirmation,  (fee  Withering’s  Botany).  In 
many  parts  of  the  road  between  Rofdoe  and  Lufs,  the  Erica  tetralix ,  or  crofs- leaved 
heath,  beautifies  the  banks  with  its  elegant  purple  flowers. 
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church  and  manfe  ftand  clofe  to  the  border  of  the  lake,  con¬ 
cealed  among  trees  *. 

After  breakfaft  we  repaired  to  the  manfe,  to  vifit  Dr.  Stuart, 
the  minifler,  a  man  of  great  tafle,  and  learning ;  he  received  us 
very  politely,  and  fhewed  us  his  garden,  which  contains  a  variety 
of  fcarce  plants,  particularly  Britifh  alpines,  brought  by  himfelf 
from  their  native  mountains.  1  found  here  moil  of  the  fcarce 
plants  which  grow  upon  Benlomond  and  Benevis,  as  well  as  in 
the  wilds  of  the  Hebrides,  but  being  removed  into  a  milder 
clime,  they  flourifh  much  more  luxuriantly. 

Dr.  Stuart  has  for  fome  time  been  engaged  in  tranflating 
the  Bible  into  Gaelic. 

As  we  wifhed  to  vifit  fome  of  Loch  Lomond’s  beautiful 
iflands,  Dr.  Stuart  had  the  goodnefs  to  procure  us  a  boat,  and  we 
rowed  towards  one,  which  was  at  a  little  di fiance  from  Lufs, 
from  whofe  high  top  we  were  told  we  thou  Id  have  a  view  of  the 
greateft  part  of  the  lake.  This  ifland  is  called  Inchtavanach, 
and  when  we  reached  it  we  were  by  no  means  difappointed  ; 
for  whether  we  confider  the  extent  of  Loch  Lomond,  or  the 

*  In'  1790  a  cotton  mill  was  eredled  near  this  village,-  of  a  fize  the  moft  fuitabie 
to  the  place  ;  being  fufficiently  large  to  give  bread  to  fuch  as  might  otherwife  want 
employment,  but  not  to  give  encouragement  to  the  vices,  which  are  too  apt  to 
abound  wherever  a  promifcuous  multitude  is  aflembled.  It  employs  from  thirty  la 
forty  perfons,  young  and  old.  (Stat.  Account.) 
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variety  and  grandeur  of  its  fcenery,  it  is  undoubtedly  luperior  to 
any  lake  in  Great  Britain. 

This  magnificent  expanfe  of  water  is  about  thirty  meafured 
miles  in  length,  in  fome  parts  its  breadth  exceeds  eight  or  ten 
miles,  and  its  furface  contains  more  than  20,000  acres  of 
water*. 

The  number  of  ifiands,  fmall  and  great,  is  at  prefent  about 
thirty  :  mofi:  of  them  are  finely  wooded,  and  ten  confi- 
derable  in  fize.  Inchtavanach,  which  we  had  now  reached, 
is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  near  half  a  mile 
broad.  It  contains  about  150  acres,  chiefly  covered  with  wood 
and  heath -fi,  the  latter  growing  to  a  very  large  fize.  This 
ifland  is  not  at  prefent  inhabited — at  a  remote  period,  a  monk 
is  laid  to  have  fixed  his  refidence  there,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  name;  Inch-ta-vanach  fignifying  the  ifland  of  the  monk’s 
houfe.  A  fweeter  retirement,  or  one  more  adapted  for  contem¬ 
plation,  could  not  perhaps  have  been  chofen.  This  is  the 
higheft  ifland  in  the  lake,  and  is  compofed  chiefly  of  grey  gra¬ 
nite  ;  towards  the  lower  parts  are  found  fome  rocks  of  micaceous 
fhiflus,  and  confiderable  quantities  of  quartz. — It  is  frequented 
by  the  roebuck. 

The  afcent  up  the  ifland  is  very  fteep,  but  is  now  much 
facilitated  by  a  winding  road  made  by  Sir  James  Colquhoun. 

*  Stat.  Account  of  Lufs.  f  Erica  vulgaris. 
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\\  hen  we  gained  the  top,  our  labour  was  repaid  by  the  beauti¬ 
ful  views  it  afforded.  1  owards  the  north,  the  fcenery  was  very 
bold  indeed :  the  lake  is  terminated,  and  as  it  were,  confined, 
by  Benlomond  and  other  highland  mountains,  which  dip  their 
fleep  Tides  in  the  water,  and  hide  their  lofty  fronts  above  the 
clouds.  The  fweet  village  of  Lufs,  and  feveral  of  the  iflands 
are  comprehended  in  this  view. 

On  turning  to  the  fouth,  the  view  is  much  more  foft,  though 
lefs  fublime;  fome  of  the  larger  and  more  beautiful  iflands, 
with  the  peninfula  of  Rofdoe,  are  included  in  it.  At  a  diflance 
is  feen  the  rock  of  Dumbarton,  with  gently  fwelling  mountains 
to  the  eafl  and  well:,  whofe  bafes  are  finely  wooded. 

As  from  the  top  of  this  ifland,  we  had  a  view  of  moft  of  the 
reft,  this  will  be  as  proper  a  place  as  any  to  give  a  fhort  de- 
fcription  of  them. 

The  moft  fouthern  and  largeft  ifland  in  the  lake  is  Inchmurrin, 
which  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  is  well  wooded,  and 
abounds  in  pafture.  This  ifland  fupports  about  200  deer,  under 
the  care  of  a  game-keeper,  who,  with  his  family  refide  on  it. 
At  the  weft  end  of  the  ifle  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  caflle,  once 
the  habitation  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  near  which  Hands  a 
neat  hunting  lodge,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Montrofe  in  1 7 93. 
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The  next  iflancl,  north  of  Inch  Murrin,  is  Grange ,  about 
half  a  mile  in  length,  covered  with  oak  wood,  and  affording 
but  little  pafture. 

Inch-torr ,  or  cTorremack ,  is  the  next;  this  ifland  is  about  the 
fize  of  the  former,  and  is,  like  it,  covered  with  oaks.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  circumflance  of  its  confiding  of  fmall  hills 
or  eminences,  covered  with  wood. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  Inch-torr,  is  Inch- caillaich,  or  the  ifle  of 
Nuns,  as  the  name  imports.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  high, 
and  very  woody:  was  once  the  burial  place  of  the  Macgregors, 
and  is  ftill  ufed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parifh 
of  Buchannan.  The  remains  of  a  fmall  chapel  are  feen  here. 
— This  ifland  is  alfo  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Montrofe;  it 
is  inhabited,  and  produces  good  wheat  and  oats. 

Inch-Clear  is  a  fmall  ifland,  lying  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  Inch- 
caillaich,  entirely  covered  with  wood. 

To  the  fouth  of  this  1  aft  lies  Inch- Aber ,  fo  named  from  its 
being  fituated  near  the  place  where  the  river  Endrick  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  lake.  Aber  in  Gaelic  fignifyino*  the  mouth  of  a 
river;  and,  indeed,  it  feems  not  unlikely  that  this  ifland  may 
have  been  formed  by  the  earthy  fubflances  deposited  by  the 
river.  % 
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Proceeding  northward,  the  ifland  immediately  above  Inch- 
caillaich,  is  Inch-fad,  or  the  long  ifland,  which  is  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  narrow:  it  has  but  little  wood,  is  inhabited, 
and  produces  excellent  grain  and  pafture. 

These  feven  iflands,  which  I  have  juft  defcribed,  form,  as 
Mr.  Pennant  fuppofes,  part  of  that  chain  of  mountains  called 
the  Grampian  hills,  which  traverfes  Scotland  through  a  fpace  of 
more  than  180  miles,  from  the  hill  of  Ardmore  on  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  to  the  Girdlenefs  of  Aberdeen.  The  courfe  of  thefe 
iflands,  w'hich  is  from  fouth-eafl  to  north-weft,  is  evidently  in 
the  line  of  the  Grampians. 

Among  the  remaining  clufter  of  iflands,  to  the  fouth-weft,  is 
a  fmall  round  ifland,  called  Inch-Galbraith.  In  this  ifland  are 
the  ruins  of  a  caftle,  wrhich  once  belonged  to  a  family  of  that 
name:  it  is  covered  with  wood,  and  is  reforted  to  by  the  Ofprey, 
or  fea  eagle. 

North  of  this  is  Inch-Conagan ,  an  ifland  about  half  a  mile 
long,  and  more  than  a  quarter  broad,  covered  with  oak  and 
fir. 

To  the  fouth-eaft  of  Inch-tavanach,  which  has  been  before 
defcribed,  and  dire£Hy  fouth  of  Inch-conagan,  is  Inch-moan ,  or 
the  mofs  ifle.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  a 
quarter  broad;  it  is  a  very  flat  ifle,  and  contains  upwards  of  a 
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hundred  atcres,  chiefly  of  peat-mofs,  which  fupplies  the  village 
of  Lufs,  and  the  neighbourhood  with  peats. 

To  the  eaffward  of  this  laff,  is  Iiich-cruin ,  which  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  has  but  little  wood.  It 
is  an  afylum  for  infane  perfons. 

* 

To  the  north  of  this  ifland  is  Inch-Lonaig ,  near  a  mile  long, 
and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad:  it  contains  above  150 
acres,  one  half  of  which  is  covered  by  a  natural  wood  of  old 
yews,  fome  of  them  very  large.  When  bows  and  arrows  were 
in  ufe,  this  ifland  was  of  great  value,  and  the  trees  were  pre~ 
ferved  with  the  utmofl  care. 

This  ifland  has  for  many  years  been  ufed  as  a  deer  park  by* 
Sir  James  Colquhoun. 

N 

There  are  feveral  other  iflands,  but  not  remarkable,  either 
for  lize,  or  any  other  circumftance ;  among  thefe  are  Cardach, 
Buckinch,  &c.  To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  lake  and  its  iflands, 
a  fketch  is  fubjoined. 

The  depth  of  Lochlomond  is  very  various.  South  of  Lufs,  it 
feldom  exceeds  20  fathoms  ;  north  from  that  it  is  much 
greater.  Oppofite  the  point  of  Parkin,  it  is  66  ;  a  little  farther 
north,  80  fathoms.  For  about  a  mile  from  Tarbet,  it  is,  with 
little  difference,  86  fathoms;  about  two  miles  north  of  that 
*  •  place, 
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place,  it  is  ico  fathoms,  which  is  probably  the  greateflt  depth 
of  toe  lake.  Beyond  this,  its  depth  gradually  diminifhes  to  its 
north  end.  The  north  and  deeper  part  of  Lochlomond  is 
never  covered  with  ice;  but  fouth  of  Lufs,  in  fevere  frofts,  its 
furface  has  become  lb  complete^  frozen,  as  to  render  it  fafe 
for  men,  or  even  for  horfes  and  loaded  hedges,  to  go  from  each 
fide  to  the  different  iflands.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
part  of  the  narrow  found  between  Inchtavanach  and  inch- 
conagan,  the  average  depth  of  which  no  where  exceeds  two 
fathoms  and  a  half,  and  where  there  is  no  perceptible  current, 
never  was  known  to  freeze,  even  in  the  fevered  winter  *.  This 
is  mofb  probably  owing  to  fome  Ip  rings  riling  there,  fed  by  the 
neighbouring  high  grounds,  the  water  from  which  will  conti¬ 
nually  iffue  of  a  temperature  above  froth  After  great  floods, 
the  furface  of  the  lake  has  been  known  to  rife  about  fix  feet 
higher  than  is  ufual  after  much  drought  in  fummer. 

The  common  people  in  the  neighbourhood  tell  you,  that  Three 

wonders  of 

Loch-lomond  has  long  been  famed  for  three  wonders  ;  fifli  with -  Loch 

Lomond. 

out  Jins ,  waves  without  wind,  and  a  Jloating  ifland :  though,  upon 
examination,  none  of  thefe,  I  believe,  will  be  found  flridlly 
true.  Dr.  Stuart  obferves,  that  vipers,  which  abound  in 
many  of  the  iflands,  and  are  fo  far  amphibious  as  to  fwim  from 
one  to  another,  may  probably  be  the  fifli  without  fins:  and  it 
is  well  known  that  a  dwelling  wave,  without  any  wind  percep¬ 
tible  at  the  time,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  lake.  It  oc- 


*  Stat.  account  of  Lufs. 
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Besides,  as  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  another  kind  of 
floating  id  and  has  in  former  times  been  feen  upon  Loch-lo- 
mond,  and  has  confounded  the  eye  of  the  traveller  :  this  was 
a  fort  of  Raft,  which  the  inhabitants  ufed  to  make  of  a  con- 
fiderable  fize,  fattening  the  trunks  of  feveral  pines  together,  and 
covering  them  with  fods  of  earth.  Thefe  rafts  were  ufeful  on 
many  occafions,  but  are  now  unknown,  boats  being  much  more 
manageable  and  commodious.  But  in  early  ages,  the  raft  feems 
to  have  been  the  firtt  fpecies  of  lake  navigation :  on  it  the  in¬ 
habitants  tranfported  their  cattle,  hay,  or  other  bulky  commo¬ 
dities,  from  one  part  of  the  lake  to  another.  But  the  principal 
ufe  of  the  raft  was  in  times  of  alarm.  When  an  adverfe  clan 
was  laying  watte  the  country,  fome  poor  man,  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  would  fhift  his  family  and  moveables  on  board 
a  raft ;  and  running  under  the  lee  of  an  ifland,  would  attach 
himfelf  to  it.  His  raft,  at  a  diftance,  would  appear  a  part  of 
the  ifland  itfelf,  and  be  perfe£tly  concealed.  In  the  mean  time 
he  would  rear  a  low  hut  of  boughs  and  heath  againtt  the  oak  to 
which  he  was  moored ;  and  would  eat  his  oat-meal,  the  only 
provifion  he  carried  with  him,  mixed  with  the  water  of  the  lake, 
till  a  time  of  fecurity  gave  him  liberty  to  return 

The  natural  woods  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and 
iflands,  confitt  chiefly  of  oak,  afh,  birch,  holly,  mountain-afh, 
hazel,  afpen,  alder,  yew,  hawthorn,  and  willows.  The  other 
indigenous  plants  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  different  parts  of  the 

*  Gilpin’s  Obfervations  on  feveral  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
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highlands,  where  foil  and  fituation  are  fimilar.  A  few  are  to  be 
found  which  are  ufually  confidered  as  rare  *. 

Loch-lomond  abounds  with  delicious  trout,  and  the  fouthern  Filh* 
part  of  it  is  much  frequented  by  falmon,  though  this  fifh  is  not 
in  general  fond  of  lakes  ;  but  the  falmon  here  come  up  the 
Leven,  crofs  part  of  the  lake,  and  find  their  way  up  the  river 
Endrick,  of  which  this  fifh  is  remarkably  fond. 

After  fpending  a  confiderable  time  on  Inchtavanach,  fur- 
veying  the  charming  fcenery  around  us,  and  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  from  our  boatman,  whom  we  found  very  intelligent,  we 
embarked  again  ;  and  having  a  fair  wind,  we  failed  to  the  penin- 
fula  on  which  Rofdoe  is  fituated,  that  Mr.  Watts  might  take 
a  fketch  of  it :  the  beautiful  fituation  of  this  place  has  been 
already  defcribed. 

Having  finifhed  the  fketch,  and  furveyed  the  grounds  about 
the  houfe,  we  returned  to  Lufs  :  On  our  way  paffed  Cam- 
dradden  Bay,  where  at  the  didance  of  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  thore,  our  guide  pointed  out  the  ruins  of  fome  houfes, 
below  the  furface  of  the  water. 


*  Among  the  rare  plants  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  the  Ifoetes  lacujlrh ?  or  quill 
wort  j  Subularia  aquatlca ,  or  awl  wort  *,  Aiifma  ranunculoides ,  or  leflfer  water  plantain  ; 
OJmunda  regain ,  or  flowering  feme  j  lichen  burgcjji ,  or  crowned  lichen,  &c.  v  ide 
Stuart’s  Stat.  Account 
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This  and  other  circumflances  would  feem  to  (hew,  that  the 
water  in  the  lake  is  confiderably  higher  than  it  once  was,  and 
is  therefore  gaining  upon  the  ground :  and  the  following  fads 
may  be  adduced  as  further  evidence. 


Across  the  channel  of  the  river  Falloch,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  lake,  there  are  fto.nes  fixed  at  regular  diftances,  once  evi¬ 
dently  intended  for  enabling  paflengers  to  flep  from  one  fide 
to  the  other,  but  now  never  covered  with  lefs  than  four  or  five 
feet  of  water.  Befides  the  remains  of  thefe  houfes,  already 
noticed  in  Camftradden  Bay,  about  five  miles  farther  fouth,  at 
a  diftance  from  the  fhore,  there  is  another  heap  of  (lones,  faid 
to  be  the  ruins  of  a  church ;  and  a  field  oppofite  to  it  is  Hill 
called  Ach  -na-heaglais,  or  the  church  field*. 


Cambden  alfo  deferibes  an  ifland  exifting  in  his  day*  on 
which  there  was  a  houfe  and  an  orchard.  This  was  called  the 
ifland  of  Camftradden,  and  was  fituated  between  Camftradden 
and  Inchtavanach  ~j~.  The  ifland  does  not  exift  at  prefent,  but 
the  ruins  of  the  houfe  which  we  faw  in  Camftradden  Bay,  may 
probably  be  the  fame  mentioned  by  Cambden. 

This  rife  of  the  furface  of  the  lake,  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned 
by  the  vaft  quantities  of  ftones  and  gravel,  that  are  conti¬ 
nually  brought  down  by  the  mountain  torrents:};,  and  likewife 

r  Stuart  s  Stat.  Account  of  Lufs.  -j~  Atlas  .Britannica. 
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by  the  fand  and  mud  fubfiding  near  the  mouth  of  the  Leven,, 
and  damming  up  the  water. 

At  the  requeft  of  feveral  proprietors,  Mr.  Golborne  made 
a  furvey  of  the  lake,  in  order  to  plan  fome  relief  from  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  water.  He  propofed  to  form  a  conftant 
navigation  down  the  Leven,  by  deepening  the  channel,  and 
cutting  through  the  neck  of  two  of  its  great  curvatures,  which 
would  give  to  the  water  a  greater  velocity.  This,  he  obferved, 
would  not  only  enable  the  inhabitants  in  the  environs  of  the 
lake  to  convey  their  {late,  timber,  bark,  &c.  to  market  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  and  bring  up  coal  and  other  neceffaries,  but 
by  lowering  the  furface  of  the  lake,  would  recover  fome  thou- 
fands  of  acres,  now  covered  with  water. 

On  our  return  to  Lufs,  we  dined  with  our  amiable  and  View  from 

Strone  Hill. 

learned  friend,  Dr.  Stuart,  who  accompanied  us,  after  dinner, 
to  Strone  Hill,  juft  above  the  village,  whence  we  had  a  delight¬ 
ful  view  of  the  lake  and  its  iflands.  The  evening  was  fine, 
the  lake  ftill,  and  a  pleating  ferenity  pervaded  the  whole  fcene. 

Below  us  was  the  village  of  Lufs,  almoft  hid  in  trees,  with  its 
verdant  points  projecting  into  the  lake.  Inchtavanach,  and 
moil  of  the  other  iflands  are  feen  to  great  advantage,  and  in 
the  diflance  are  part  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  which  form  a 
very  fine  back  ground.  The  obelifk  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Buc hannan  may  be  likewife  feen  diftinctly. 
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Some  of  the  iflancls  of  this  little  Archipelago  confift  chiefly 
of  green  pafture  ground,  broken  here  and  there  by  darker 
patches  of  wood  ;  others  difplay  fleep  and  rugged  hills,  clothed 
»  with  trees,  from  their  fnmmits  to  the  water’s  edge  ;  their  tops 
thickly  tufted,  and  forming  fhades  impervious  to  the  fun. 

A  more  charming  fituation  than  the  environs* of  Loch-lomond 
exifts  not  perhaps  in  Britain ;  and  though  near  the  fouthern  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  lake  there  are  fome  elegant  villas,  yet  it  feems  a  little 
furprifing  that  they  are  not  more  numerous,  and  that  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Lufs,  and  many  of  the  iflands,  fhould  not  be  embellifhed 
with  feats  of  gentlemen,  and  opulent  merchants  What  a  place, 

as 


*  There  are  indeed  many  inducements  to  refide  in  this  neighbourhood,  pro¬ 
vided  pieces  of  ground  can  be  procured  either  by  purchafe  or  on  leafe.  The  climate 
is  mild  aud  temperate  j  fnow  feldom  lies  many  days  in  the  low  grounds ;  the 
mountains  and  woods  break  the  force  of  the  winds  in  every  direction,  and  the  air, 
though  often  moift,  is  remarkably  healthful.  Many  of  the  people  live  to  a  great  age, 
and  are  feldcm  afflidted  with  difeafes.  In  proof  of  the  healthinefs  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  I  fhall  fubjoin  two  lifts  of  perfons  living  in  the  fmall  village  of  Lufs  j  the  firfl: 
drawn  up  in  1769,  and  inferred  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  his  Tour  i  and  the  fecond 
in  1793,  taken  from  Dr.  Stuart's  Statiftical  Report. 


1769,  AGE 

Rev.  J.  Robertfon,  minifter  -  -  90 

Mrs.  Robertfon,  his  wife  -  -  86 

Ann  Sharp,  their  fervant  -  -  94. 

Neil  M‘Naughton,  kirk  officer  -  86 

Chriftian  his  wife  -  -  -  -  94 

Walter  Maclellan  -  -  -  -  -  90 


I793> 

AGE 

Hedtor  Maclean  -  -  - 

-  -  91 

Mary  Macfarlane  -  - 

-  -  88 

Janet  Walker  -  -  - 

00 

1 

1 

Elizabeth  M‘Wattie  -  - 

-  -  81 

Margaret  M‘Gregor 

-  -  80 

Duncan  Gray  -  -  - 

-  -  78 

There  is  one  woman  in  the  parilh  aged  97. 
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as  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  would  this  be,  in  the  environs  of  Lon¬ 
don  ?  The  greateft  ambition  of  the  rich  would  be,  to  poffefs 
an  ifland,  and  ornament  it.  Even  fituated  as  it  is,  the  mind  A  Reverie, 
when  contemplating  feenery  fo  enchanting,  fondly  paints  to 
itfelf  a  fociety  of  kindred  fpirits,  inhabiting  its  happy  ifles,  en¬ 
joying  among  each  other,  the  “  feaft  of  reafon  and  the  flow  of 
“  foul.”  Such  an  imaginary  fociety  is  fo  beautifully  deferibed 
by  the  elegant  pen  of  Gilpin,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
it  in  his  own  words : — 

“  In  a  reverie,  we  may  conceive  the  happinefs  of  a  few  phi- 
lofophical  friends,  retiring  from  the  follies  of  life,  to  fuch  a 
lcene  as  this ;  and  fettling  themfelves  in  the  feveral  iflands  that 
are  fcattered  about  the  lake  before  us.  Their  happinefs  would 
confifl  in  the  refined  pleafures  of  intercourfe  and  folitude. 

The  vifionary  does  not  confider  the  many  economical  difficulties 
and  inconveniences  of  a  plan.  All  thefe  things  are  below  his 
notice.  He  enjoys  in  idea  the  pleafure  of  a  refined  and  virtuous 
fociety.  He  feafls  on  the  agreeable  expedition  that  would  arife 
at  the  fight  of  a  fail  making  to  his  little  retreat,  which  he  would 
know  was  fraught  with  wit — or  claffic  elegance — or  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  taffe — or  philofophy — or  the  charms  of  unaffedted  piety. 

The  contents  of  the  cargo  would  be  known  at  a  diftance,  by  the 
diredfion  in  which  the  veffel  came. — Nor  would  the  hours  of 
folitude  pafs  with  lels  delight.  However  pleafmg  the  charms 
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of  converfe,  each  member  of  this  virtuous  and  happy  fociety 
would  dill  be  his  own  bed;  companion.  He  who  wants  refourees 
within  himfelf,  can  never  find  happinefs  abroad. 

“  Among  the  amufements  of  this  happy  people,  it  would  not 
be  the  lead  to  improve  their  little  territories  into  fcenes  of  fim- 
plicity  and  beauty — academic  groves — Elyfian  fields  ; 

where  they,  whom  wifdom,  and  whom  nature  charm, 
dealing  themfelves  from  the  degen’rate  croud, 
may  footh  the  throbbing  paffions  into  peace, 
and  woo  lone  quiet  in  her  filent  walks. 

“  Even  the  drearinefs  of  winter  would  not  want  its  enjoyments^ 
Winter  is  the  reign  of  domedic  pleafures  ;  and  if  the  dorms  of 
the  lake  forbad  the  adventitious  intercourfe  of  agreeable  fociety, 
they  would  at  lead  remove  the  impertinent  intrufions  of  what 
was  not  fo.  The  intrufions  of  the  tattling  world  would  be 
totally  excluded ;  while  books,  and  elegant  amufements,  would 
be  a  fovereign  antidote  againd  the  howling  of  winds,  and  beat¬ 
ing  of  waves.’* 

Not  being  able  to  procure  beds  at  the  inn  at  Lufs,  and  in¬ 
tending  to  vifit  Benlomond  the  next  morning,  fhould  the  wea¬ 
ther  prove  favourable,  we  were  advifed  to  go  over  the  lake  to 
Rowardennan,  a  fmall  inn,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
We  rode  about  four  miles  along  the  road  from  Lufs  to  Tarbet, 
to  a  hamlet  called  Inveruglafs,  where  is  a  ferry ;  and  leaving 
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our  horfes  at  the  houfe  of  the  ferryman,  we  walked  clown  to  the 
fide  of  the  lake,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  diftant. 
On  our  arrival  there,  we  found  the  boat  at  fome  difhmce  from 
the  fhore,  on  the  other  fide  of  a  fancl  bank  ;  and  as  we  did  not 
feem  to  relifh  the  idea  of  wetting  ourfelves,  the  two  boys  who 
were  to  ferry  us  over,  one  of  whom  might  be  about  fourteen,  and 
the  other  fixteen  years  of  age,  propofed  to  carry  us  to  the  boat  on 
their  backs.  While  I  was  confidering  whether  this  was  faid  in  Jeff 
or  earned:,  the  elded:  took  me  up,  and  carried  me  without  diffi¬ 
culty  to  the  boat.  The  other  had  got  both  our  laddie  bags,  which 
were  very  well  filled  and  heavy,  and  was  taking  them,  as  I  ima¬ 
gined,  for  his  fhare  of  the  burthen  ;  but,  to  our  mutual  aftonifh- 
ment,  he,  thus  loaded,  made  towards  my  friend,  and  mounting 
him  on  his  back,  ran  with  him  and  bags  to  the  boat  with  much 
agility. 

The  lake  at  this  place,  is  little  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth. 
When  we  left  Lufs,  its  furface  was  calm,  but  the  wind  having 
rifen  in  the  mean  time,  we  found  the  water  very  rough  and 
agitated,  and  it  was  not  without  fome  difficulty  that  we  were 
landed  on  a  rock  on  the  other  fide,  from  which  we  found  our 
way  to  the  little  retired  inn. 

We  loon  perceived,  from  the  attention  and  civility  of  our  hofl 
and  his  family,  that  we  had  no  reafon  to  regret  the  want  of 
beds  at  Lufs.  It  was  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  we 
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EXTENSIVE  VIEWS  FROM 


Afcert  of 
Benlomond. 


View  from 
the  top. 


arrived  at  Rowardennan.  We  alked  for  {upper,  and  were  told 
that  fome  of  the  family  were  gone  out  to  fifh.  for  us ;  and  in  a 
very  fhort  time  we  were  prefented  with  lome  delicious  trout, 
juft  taken  out  of  the  lake. 

Having  breakfafted  early  the  next  morning,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  weather  being  favourable,  we  fet  out  for  the 
top  of  Benlomond,  accompanied  by  a  fon  of  our  landlord,  a 
civil  and  intelligent  young  man,  who  ferves  as  a  guide  to  thofe 
that  viflt  the  mountain.  He  took  with  him  fome  bifcuits,  and 
a  bottle  of  whifky,  a  precaution  abfolutely  neceflary  to  enable 
a  perfon  to  climb  a  fteep  afcent  of  fix  miles.  We  confirmed 
near  three  hours  in  afcending,  as  I  wifhed  to  examine  the  vege¬ 
table  productions  in  our  way.  When  we  had  got  about  four 
miles  up  the  fide,  which  is  two  thirds  of  the  way,  we  faw  clouds 
floating  below  us  on  the  lake,  which  fometimes  obfcured  a  great 
part  of  its  furface ;  and  we  feveral  times  found  ourfelves  in¬ 
volved  in  light  fleecy  clouds,  which  however  did  not  feel  fen- 
ftbly  damp. 

At  length  we  gained  the  fummit,  and  were  fortunate  in 
finding  fcarce  a  cloud  within  our  extenfive  horizon.  The  view 
from  the  mountain  is  beyond  conception  grand  and  interefting; 
at  the  bottom  is  feen  the  beautiful  lake,  ftretched  out  like  a 
map,  its  iflands  having  loft  their  rugged  forms,  and  appearing 
as  flat  furfaces  amid  the  bright  expanfe.  The  banks  of  the  lake 
are  feen,  ornamented  with  gentlemen’s  feats  and  cultivated 
9  grounds. 
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grounds.  Looking  towards  the  eaft,  the  rich  plains  of  Lothian 
and  Stirlingfhire  are  diftin&ly  fpread  out  to  the  fight:  cafting 
our  eyes  from  thence  to  the  fouth,  and  purfuing  the  view  to¬ 
wards  the  weft,  the  high  grounds  of  Lanerkfhire,  the  vales  of 
Renfrewfhire,  with  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  the  wide  Atlantic 
with  its  iflands  are  clearly  difcerned ;  while  the  Ifle  of  Man  and 
the  coaft  of  Ireland,  blend  as  it  were  with  the  fky,  being 
fcarcely  difcernible.  But  to  one  unaccuftomed  to  highland 
fcenery,  the  moft  ftriking  view  is  undoubtedly  on  the  north  fide, 
which  may  with  truth  be  termed  horribly  or  fearfully  fublime. 

The  eye,  from  where  it  firft  difcerns  the  Ochil  Hills,  near  the 

1 

eaft,  ranging  along  the  north,  till  it  comes  near  the  weftern 
ocean,  fees  nothing  but  mountain  upon  mountain,  elevating 
their  fummits  in  aimoft  every  variety  of  fhape.  In  this  ftupen- 
dous  range,  our  guide  pointed  out  to  us  Benevis,  the  higheft 
hill  in  Britain,  Benlawers,  Benvorlich,  and  Cruachan  to  the 
north ;  and  to  the  fouth-weft,  Goatfield,  a  high  hill  in  the  ifle 
of  Arran,  and  the  Paps  of  Jura.  To  the  north-eaft,  in  the 
vallies  between  the  mountains,  we  perceived  feveral  of  the 
lakes  in  Perthfhire  like  embofted  mirrors.  Among  thefe  were 
Loch  Catharine,  Lochard,  and  Loch-Monteith. 

From  the  north  fide  of  Benlomond,  fprings  the  famous 
Forth;  here  an  inconfiderable  rill,  that  a  child  might  ftep  over: 
very  foon,  however,  the  torrents  conftantly  pouring  down  from 
the  mountains,  increafe  it  to  the  fize  of  a  fmall  brook,  which 
winds  its  way  through  the  valley,  now  and  then  expanding  into 
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ORIGIN  OF  RIVERS. 


a  little  lake.  What  is  remarkable  in  this  river,  is,  that  even  at 
its  origin  it  winds  juft  in  the  fame  manner,  as,  when  become 
more  majeftic,  it  patfes  through  the  Carfe  of  Stirling. 

of  Rivers  In  contemplating  the  origin  of  this  noble  river  from  the 

in  general. 

mountain,  the  mind  is  inftantly  compelled  to  acknowledge  and 
admire  the  wonderful,  yet  Ample  way  in  which  the  continual 
diftillation  of  the  watery  element,  fo  ufeful  in  all  manner  of 
life,  is  carried  on  in  the  immenfe  laboratory  of  nature.  The 
vapour  which  rifes  from  the  ocean,  and  from  the  earth,  as  well 
as  from  the  furfaces  of  lakes  and  rivers,  is  at  firft  inviflble,  and 
perfectly  tranfparent,  but  getting  into  the  fuperior  and  colder 
regions  of  the  atmofphere,  it  is  condenfed  into  clouds,  which 
either  fuddenly  loflng  fome  of  their  heat,  or  the  atmofphere 
becoming  lighter,  fall  in  fhowers  of  rain. 

The  origin  of  rivers  is  however  almoft  always  in  moun¬ 
tainous  countries:  the  cold  fummits  of  the  mountains  conftantly 
arrefting  the  clouds  in  their  courfe,  form  the  grand  refrigera¬ 
tories  of  nature,  down  whofe  tides  the  condenfed  vapours  trickle 
in  innumerable  rills.  In  all  hilly  countries,  numerous  little 
fountains  are  found  to  illue  from  the  tides  of  the  hills ;  fome  of 
which  flow  continually,  from  their  channels  being  probably 
deeper,  while  others  only  flow  after  rains;  but  the  coldnefs  on 
the  tops  of  mountains  is  fuch,  that  they  are  generally  covered 
with  mifls,  and  thus  afford  a  conftant  tupply  of  water  to  the 
fprings ;  at  the  bottoms  of  the  hills,  the  fmall  currents  from 
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feveral  of  thefe  fountains  meet  together,  and  form  numerous 
little  rills,  which  rills  defcending,  continually  unite  with  others, 
and  form  brooks:  the  union  of  brooks  produces  rivulets,  and 
thefe,  by  joining  their  waters,  form  rivers,  which  move  majefti- 
cally  along,  receiving  in  their  courfe  new  tributes  from  the 
rivulets  of  the  adjacent  country,  which  they  return  to  their 
parent  ocean,  from  whence  this  water  is  again  evaporated, 
forms  clouds,  is  again  condenfed,  and  thus  produces  a  continual 
circulation 

\ 

The  north  fide  of  the  mountain  is  very  fleep;  in  one  part  is 
a  dreadful  precipice,  more  than  three  hundred  fathoms  deep; 
and  firm  muff  be  the  nerves  of  him  who  can  look  down  un¬ 
moved.  On  approaching  it,  we  were  inflantly  reminded  of 
Shakspeare’s  linking  defcription  of  the  cliffs  of  Dover: 

How  fearful 

and  dizzy  ’tis,  to  call  one’s  eyes  fo  low ! 

The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
fhow  fcarce  fo  grots  as  beetles. 

*  This  theory  of  the  formation  of  fprings  and  rivers,  maybe  illufrrated  by  bringing 
a  bottle,  filled  with  water,  or  any  other  liquor,  from  a  cold  cellar  in  fummer,  into  a 
warm  room,  loaded  with  vapour  from  the  breaths  of  a  number  of  people.  The 
coldnefs  of  the  bottle  depriving  part  of  the  air  in  contact  with  it  of  its  heat,  the 
vapour  will  be  condenfed  upon  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine 
dew;  the  particles  of  which  uniting  and  accumulating,  trickle  down  the  Tides  in 
little  ftreams,  which  join  together,  and  form  larger.  The  bottle  may  here  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  mountain,  rearing  its  cold  fummit  among  the  clouds. 
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SUBLIME  SCENERY. 


A  Storm. 


We  were  not  long  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  fublime  fcenery  around  us;  we  had  fcarce  been  half  an 
hour  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  when  we  faw  clouds 
rolling  majeftically  far  belowr  us  ;  now  covering  the  furface  of 
the  lake,  and  now  hiding  the  furrounding  mountains ;  dark 
dreams  of  rain  poured  down  from  them  into  the  vallies,  and 
the  whole  formed  as  fublime  a  fcene  as  is  poffible  to  contem¬ 
plate,  unlefs  when  in  addition  you  fee  the  lightning’s  flafli,  and 
hear  the  thunder  roll  under  your  feet ;  which  not  unfrequently 
is  the  cafe.  In  a  fhort  time  the  air,  which  had  been  comfort¬ 
ably  warm,  became  fuddenly  chill: — a  dark  black  cloud  from 
the  weftern  mountains  came  (lowly  towards  us,  and  in  a  few 

v 

minutes  began  to  precipitate  upon  us  its  . contents,  in  the  form 
of  hail,  fleet,  and  heavy  rain.  We  flickered  ourfelves  as  well 
as  we  could  under  the  (helvings  of  fome  rocks,  but  kill  were 
completely  wet.  The  cold  grew  intenfe,  and  I  wiflied  that  I 
had  taken  a  thermometer  with  me,  to  ,  have  afcertained  the  de¬ 
gree  of  it.  When  the  dorm  was  over,  we  defcended  by  a  route 
fomewhat  different,  with  a  view  of  botanizing.  While  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  we  obferved  that  the  rain,  which  came 
down  in  perpendicular  flreams  from  the  clouds,  went  along  the 
vallies,  following  in  general  their  feveral  windings  among  the 
hills;  the  clouds  mod  probably  being  driven  in  thofe  dire&ions 

V  •» 

in  which  the  current  of  air  met  with  the  lead  impediments, 
which  would  certainly  be  along  the  vallies. 
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On  our  return  to  Rowardennen,  we  found  that  a  great  deal 
of  rain  had  fallen  during  our  abfence. 

The  perpendicular  height  of  Benlomond  above  the  fupfacc  Height  of 
of  the  lake,  is  3,240  feet ;  and  the  average  height  of  the  lake  Benlomonrt 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  22  feet,  which,  added  to  the  former 
height,  gives  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the  mountain  above 
the  level  of  the  fea,  3,262  feet.  In  height  it  is  furpaffed  by 
Benevis,  Benlawers,  and  fome  other  mountains;  but  the  diffe¬ 
rence  is  more  than  compenfated  by  the  elegance  of  its  infulated 
fituation,  with  refpedt  to  the  neighbouring  hills:  its  form  being 
that  of  a  huge  truncated  cone,  and  its  appearance,  from  what¬ 
ever  part  it  is  viewed,  much  more  noble  and  magnificent  than 
that  of  the  juft  mentioned  hills.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  fide  next  the  lake,  are  finely  Ikirted  with 
wood. 

In  the  fummer  months,  this  mountain  is  vifited  by  Grangers 
from  every  quarter  of  the  ifland,  as  well  as  foreigners,  who  come 
to  view  the  romantic  fcenery  of  the  highlands;  the  month  of 
September  is  in  general  accounted  the  befi:  for  afcending  it,  be- 
caufe  from  the  cool  temperature  of  the  air,  the  horizon  is  lefs 
clouded  by  vapours  than  during  the  more  intenfe  heats  of  fum¬ 
mer*.  Thofe  who  wifh  to  vifit  the  mountain,  may  either  take 
a  boat  from  Lufs  to  Rowardennen,  or  crofs  over  from  Inveruglas, 
or  be  ferried  over  from  Tarbet,  an  inn  a  few  miles  higher  up 

*  Rofs’s  Guide. 
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the  lake.  On  a  pane  of  glafs,  in  the  window  of  this  laid  men¬ 
tioned  inn,  fome  verfes  were  written  by  an  Englifh  gentleman 
who  had  afcended  Benlomond,  and  was  probably  afterwards 
confified  at  Tarbet  by  rain.  Though  thefe  verfes  have  been 
copied  into  almod  every  guide  and  tour,  yet  as  they  contain 
fome  very  good  advice  and  indrudlion  to  thofe  who  wifh  to 
afcend  the  mountain,  and  at  the  fame  time  poffefs  a  confiderable 
diare  of  merit,  I  diall  take  the  liberty  of  prefenting  them  to  my 
reader. 

Stranger  !  if  o’er  this  pane  of  glafs  perchance 
thy  roving  eye  fhould  cad:  a  cafual  glance  : 
if  tade  for  grandeur,  and  the  dread  fublime, 
prompt  thee  Benlomond’s  fearful  height  to  climb  ; 
here  dop  attentive,  nor  with  fcorn  refufe 
the  friendly  rhymings  of  a  tavern  mufe ; 
for  thee  the  mufe  this  rude  infcription  plann’d, 
prompted  for  thee  her  humble  poet’s  hand. 

Heed  thou  the  poet ;  he  thy  deps  diall  lead, 
fafe  o’er  yon  tow’ring  hill’s  alpiring  head  : 
attentive  then  to  this  informing  lay, 
read  how  he  didlates,  as  he  points  the  way. 

Trud  not  at  fird  a  quick  advent’rous  pace  ; 

Jtx  miles  its  top  points  gradual  from  the  bale. 

Up  the  high  rife  with  panting  hade  I  pafs’d, 
and  gain’d  the  long  laborious  deep  at  lad. 

More  prudent  thou,  when  once  you  pafs  the  deep, 
with  meafured  pace  and  dow  afcend  the  deep. 
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Oft  ftay  thy  fteps,  oft  tafte  the  cordial  drop, 
and  reft,  oh !  reft,  long,  long  upon  the  top. 

There  hail  the  breezes,  nor  with  toilfome  hafte, 
down  the  rough  flope  thy  precious  vigour  wafte  ; 
fo  fhall  thy  wond’ring  fight  at  once  furvey, 
vales,  lakes,  woods,  mountains,  iflands,  rocks,  and  fea; 
huge  hills,  that  heap’d  in  crouded  order  ftand, 
ftretch’d  o’er  the  northern  and  the  weftern  land ; 
vaft  lumpy  groups !  while  Ben,  who  often  fhrouds 
his  lofty  fummit  in  a  veil  of  clouds, 
high  o’er  the  reft  difplays  fuperior  ftate, 

in  proud  pre-eminence,  fublimely  great. 

* 

One  fide,  all  awful,  to  th’  aftonifh’d  eye, 
prefents  a  fteep  three  hundred  fathoms  high. 

The  fcene  tremendous,  fhocks  the  ftartled  fenfe, 
in  all  the  pomp  of  dread  magnificence. 

All  this  and  more  fhalt  thou  tranfported  fee, 
and  own  a  faithful  monitor  in  me. 

Thomas  Russell,  Oft.  3,  1771. 

Benlomond  is  chiefly  compofed  of  granite,  interfperfed  with  Natural  Hif- 

J  1  .  tory  of  Eer.- 

great  quantities  of  quartz.  This  laft  mineral  is  found  near  the  lomond. 
top,  in  immenfe  maftes,  fome  of  which  mull  weigh  feveral 
tons ;  thefe  appear  like  patches  of  fnow  upon  the  mountain, 
even  when  feen  from  Lufs.  Confiderable  quantities  of  mica¬ 
ceous  fhiftus  are  found,  even  at  the  top,  and  many  rocks  to¬ 
wards 
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wards  the  bafe  of  the  mountain,  are  entirely  compofed  of  this 

t  f  p  »  f  9 

,  mineral.  *  -  .••*»!  •  *  -  *  •  •  <  -  • 

Plovers  abound  near  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  groufe  a 
little  higher,  and  near  the  top  we  faw  fome  ptarmigans,  which 
were  remarkably  tame. 

To  the  botanift,  Benlomond  affords  a  fund  of  great  amufe- 
ment ;  as  we  afcend,  we  find  the  plants  we  had  left  below 
aflume  a  very  different  appearance,  and  fome  very  rare  and 
beautiful  fpecies  are  found  in  abundance  *. 

.  The 

•  ?  / 

*  The  Alchemilla  alpina ,  or  cinquefoil  ladies  mantle,  grows  upon  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  mountain.  The  Sibbaldia  procumbent,  or  procumbent  filver-weed,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  its  tridentate  leaves,  grows  in  great  quantity,  even  on  the  very  fum- 
mit.  The  S/lene  acaulit ,  or  mofs  catchfly,  the  leaves  of  which  form  a  beautiful 
green  turf,  like  a  carpet,  which  is  variegated  with  a  fine  purple  flower,  grows  in 
large  patches.  The  Rubus  chamcemorut ,  or  cloud-berry,  is  found  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  about  half  way  up  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  mountain:  the  blofloms  of  this 
plant  are  of  a  purplifli  white,  fucceeded  by  a  bunch  of  red  berries,  which  are  ripe  in 
July,  and  have  a  flavour  by  no  means  unpleafant.  Thefe  berries  are  much  efteemed 
by  many  northern  nations,  but  probably  for  want  of  finer  fruits.  The  Laplanders 
bury  them  under  the  fnow,  and  thus  preferve  them  frefti  from  one  year  to  another. 
They  bruife  and  eat  them  with  the  milk  of  the  rein-deer.  (Withering’s  Botany.) 
The  Azalea  procumbent ,  or  trailing  rofebay,  the  fmalleft  of  woody  plants,  was  firft 
found  here  by  Dr.  Stuart  of  Lufs,  but  is  not  very  plentiful.  The  Trientalit  Euro - 
pcsa ,  or  chickweed-wintergreen,  the  only  Britifh  plant  of  the  clafs  Heptandria,  grows 
in  the  woods  near  the  bafe  of  the  mountain.  The  Pinguicula  vulgarity  Narthe- 
cium  oJJifragum\  and  Tbymut  acinot,  likewife  abound.  Very  near  the  inn  of  Row- 
ardennen  are  to  be  found  great  quantities  of  the  Drofera  rotundfolia ,  or  rouhd-leaved 
fundew,  and  Drofera  anglica ,  or  great  fundew.  Thefe  plants  catch  flies,  by  fhutting 
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The  fhores  of  Loch-lomond  are  covered  with  rounded  peb¬ 
bles,  compofed  chiefly  of  quartz,  granite,  and  micaceous  fhiftus, 
with  fome  coarfe  red  jafjper,  agreeable  to  the  compofltion  of  the 
adjacent  mountains,  from  which  they  have  been  wafhed  by 
rivulets,  and  polifhed  by  the  waves  of  the  lake. 

4  Benlomond,  and  the  adjoining  lands,  extending  about  Roy 

J  °  °  Macgregcr. 

eight  miles  along  the  eaft  flde  of  Loch-lomond,  which  eftate 
is  called  Craigroftan,  was  formerly  the  property  of  Rob  Roy 
Macgregor,  a  famous  free- hooter,  concerning  whom  feveral 
curious  anecdotes  were  related  to  us.  He  lived  for  fome  time 
upon  his  eftate,  probably  with  as  much  honefty  as  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  for  honefty  and  peaceable  deportment  were  not  virtues 
of  thofe  times.  It  happened  that  he,  and  one  Macdonald, 
borrowed  a  conftderable  fum  of  money  from  their  neighbour, 
the  Duke  of  Montrofe,  for  the  purchafe  of  cattle  ;  the  whole,  or 
greateft  part  of  which,  Macdonald  got  pofleftion  of,  and  fled. 

When  the  money  became  due,  Rob  Roy  was  unable  to  pay  it  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  Duke  feized  on  the  lands  of  Craig- 
roftan,  and  fettled  other  tenants  upon  the  farms.  Rob  Roy  being 
thus  driven  from  the  inheritance  of  his  forefathers,  vowed  re¬ 
venge.  He  caufed  a  report  to  be  fpread,  that  he  was  gone  to 
Ireland,  but  retired  to  a  cave  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  at  the  foot 
of  Benlomond,  feveral  miles  above  Rowardennen,  where  he 

up  their  leaves,  and  crufhing  them  to  death ;  in  this  they  refemble  the  Dlonaa 
mufcipulct)  or  American  fly-eater.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Drofera, 
fee  Withering’ s  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 


lived 
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lived  with  a  party  of  trufty  young  fellows,  moft  of  them  his 
tenants  or  vaflals,  and  who  were  therefore  warmly  attached  to 
him,  and  interefted  in  his  motives  of  revenge.  Here  he  waited 
for  a  proper  opportunity  of  executing  the  vengeance  he  had 
vowed. 

The  time  arrived,  when  the  Duke’s  fadlor  came  to  colled! 
the  rents  of  Craigroflan;  Rob  Roy  being  informed  of  this 
went  with  his  party  to  Chapel-Leroch,  where  the  fadlor 
lodged,  forced  him  to  deliver  the  money,  for  which  he  gave  him 
a  formal  receipt. 

After  committing  this  robbery,  which  was  in  the  year  J716, 
he  went  into  Argylefhire,  where  he  was  patronized  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.  On  hearing  this,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trofe  remonftrated  with  his  Grace  of  Argyle,  who  fent  for 
Rob  Roy,  and  requefted  him  to  leave  the  country.  He  there¬ 
upon  delired  the  Duke  to  inform  Montrofe,  that  though 
he  (the  Duke  of  Argyle)  gave  him  a  lodging,  his  Grace  of 
Montrofe  fed  him.  In  fad!,  he  continually  fent  out  parties 
of  his  followers,  who  took  corn,  meal,  and  cattle  from  the 
Duke  and  his  tenants,  whom  he  laid  under  regular  contribu¬ 
tions,  requiring  them  to  pay  what  was  called  black-mail ,  for  the 
fecurity  of  their  property  *. 

'  The 

*  The  following  copy  of  an  order  from  the  Juftices  of  Peace,  met  in  Quarter 
Seflion  at  Stirling,  taken  verbatim  by  the  minifter  of  Strathblane,  from*  the  original 
9  manufcript, 


ROB  ROY. 


The  following  anecdote  is  like  wife  related  of  him  :  One  of 
the  Duke’s  tenants  being  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  the  factor  had 
ordered  his  cattle  to  be  feized  ;  Rob  Roy  hearing  this,  fent 
him  money  to  pay  his  rent,  but  way-laid  the  fadlor,  took  it 
from  him,  and  afterwards  prefentcd  it  to  the  poor  man. 


manufcript  Tent  at  that  time  to  be  publifhed  in  the  church  of  Strathblane,  will  fhew 
the  manner  in  which  he  laid  the  country  under  contribution,  as  well  as  the  impotence 
of  the  laws,  even  at  that  time. 

u  At  Stirling,  in  ane  Quarter  Seflion,  held  be  the  Juftices  of  his  Highnefs 
Peace,  upon  the  3d  day  of  February  1758-9.  The  Laird  of  Touch 
being  Chyrfinaii. 

(c  Upon  reading  of  ane  petition  given  in  by  Captaine  McGregor,  makand  mention 
that  feveral  heritors  and  inhabitants  of  the  paroches  of  Campfie,  Dennie,  Balder- 
nock.  Strablane,  Killearn,  Gargunnock,  and  uthers  within  the  Sherrifdom  of 
Stirling,  did  agrie  with  him  to  overfee  and  preferve  thair  houfes,  goods  and  geir, 
frae  oppreflioun,  and  accordinglie  did  pay  him :  and  now  that  fum  perfones  delay  to 
maik  payment :  thairfore  it  is  ordered,  that  all  heritors  and  inhabitants  of  the  pa¬ 
rodies  aforefaid,  maik  payment  to  the  faid  Captaine  McGregor,  of  thair  propor- 
tionnes,  for  his  faid  fervice,  till  the  firft  of  February  laft  paft,  without  delay.  All 
conftables  in  the  feveral  paroches,  are  heirby  commandit  to  fee  this  order  put 
in  executionne,  as  they  fall  anfwer  to  the  contrair.  It  is  alfo  heirby  declared,  that 
all  who  have  been  ingadgit  in  payment,-,  fal  be  liberat  after  l'uch  tyme  that  they  goe 
to  Captaine  McGregor,  and  declare  to  him  that  they  are  not  to  expect  any  fervic® 
frae  him,  or  he  eXped:  any  payment  frae  them.  Juft  Copie,  extraded  be 

James  Stirling,  Clk.  of  the  Peace, 
For  Archibald  Edmonftoune,  BaiJzrc  of  Duntreath, 

to  be  publifhed  at  the  Kirk  of  Strablane.’’ - Stat.  Account  of  Strablane. 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Campfie,  it  is  likewife  obferved,  that  the  father  of 
the  prefent  minifter  of  Campfie,  Mr.  Lapflie,  paid  Hack-mail  to  M‘Gregor,  fo  late 
as  1744.  Macgregcr  on  his  part  engaging  to  fecure  him  from  fuffering  by  any 
barcljhip ,  as  it  was  termed.  Mr.  Lapfie  having  fifteen  fheep  ftolen  about  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year  1745,  M ‘Gregor  had  actually  taken  meafures  to  have  their 
value  reftored,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  meafures  that  were  afterwards 
taken,  put  an  end  to  the  farther  payment  of  Hack-mail ,  and  to  M<Gregor’s  fell* 
created  warden fhip  of  the  highland  borders. — Stat.  Account  of  Campfie. 
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Point  of 
Parkin. 


In  general,  it  is  faid  he  robbed  only  the  rich,  but  was  hu¬ 
mane  and  charitable  to  the  poor.  In  his  manners  and  charac¬ 
ter,  he  feems  very  much  to  have  refembled  the  celebrated 
Engiifh  freebooter,  Robin  Hood;  for  an  account  of  whofe  life,, 
fee  Hargrove’s  Anecdotes  of  Archery. 

/ 

On  the  12th  of  July,  early  in  the  morning,  we  left  our  little 
retired  inn  of  Rowardennan,  and  not  without  regret;  we  met 
here,  it  is  true,  with  homely  fare,  fuch  as  would  have  afforded 
no  delight  to  an  epicure,  but  we  were  treated  with  attention 
and  civility,  and  fupplied  with  the  beft  their  fituation  could 
afford.  We  likewife  regretted  that  this  day’s  journey  would 
take  us  from  fcenes,  which  we  had  beheld  with  fo  much 
pleafure  and  fatisfadion. 

We  were  ferried  over  the  lake  to  Inveruglas,  from  whence 
we  purfued  the  road  towards  Tarbet,  which  is  by  no  means  fa 
good  as  that  from  Dumbarton  to  Lufs,  being  full  of  uneafy 
afcents  and  defcents.  The  country  is  neverthelefs  well  wooded 
and  romantic,  affording  very  fine  views  of  the  lake  and  northern 
mountains,  particularly  from  the  Point  of  Farkin,  about  a  mile 
from  Inveruglas.  Looking  back  from  this  promontory,  we 
tcok  our  laid  view  of  the  lake  and  its  iflands,  which  appear 
under  a  more  fublime  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  northern  mountains.  We  Raid  here  for  fome  time, 
riveted  as  it  were  to  the  fpot,  nor  did  we  quit  thefe  charming 
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fcenes  without  calling  many  a  44  longing  lingering  look  be¬ 
hind.” 


When  we  arrived  at  Tarbet*,  about  four  miles  from  Inve- 
ruglas,  where  is  a  decent  looking  inn,  we  turned  to  the  left,  and 
croffed  a  narrow  ifthmus,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  along 
a  fhady  lane  and  good  road,  with  lofty  mountains  on  each  fide: 
this  road  conduced  us  to  the  inn  at  Arroquhar  j~,  near  the  head 
of  Loch  LoungJ. 

It  is  one  of  the  moft  fpacious  and  commodious  inns  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  chief  of  the  clan  of 
Mac  far  lane,  but  a  few  years  fince  was  purchafed  by  Mr. 
Ferguson’  of  Raith.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  obtained  a  leafe  of 
it  from  this  gentleman,  and  making  confiderable  additions  to 
the  original  buildings,  converted  it  into  an  inn;  it  is  now  a  very 
convenient  Rage  to  his  Grace  in  his  way  to  and  from  Inverarv. 

a  *  • 

The  fituation  of  Arroquhar  is  very  romantic,  it  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Loch,  is  enveloped  in  woods,  and  furrounded 
by  lofty  mountains.  From  one  of  the  windows,  they  point  out 
to  you,  at  the  top  of  a  rugged  mountain,  on  the  other  fide  of 

*  Tarbet  fignifies  an  ifthmus,  or  narrow  tra£t  of  land  between  two  waters  :  it  is 
a  name  frequent  in  the  highlands. 

f  Arroquhar  is  a  Celtic  word,  fignifying  a  high  or  hilly  country;  this  name  is 
very  defcriptive  of  its  fituation  in  the  midft  of  hills  and  mountains. 

£  Loch  Loung  fignifies  the  lake  of  fliips;  the  Norwegians  called  it  Skipafiord, 
which  in  their  language  has  the  fame  fignification. — Pennant’s  Tour, 
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LOCH  LOUNG. 

the.  Loch,  a  grotefque  piece  of  rock,  part  of  which  bears  fomc 

Cobler  Rock,  refemblancc  to  the  figure  of  a  cobler  in  a  working  attitude  upon 
his  flail. 

\  ^ 

Loch  Loung.  Loch  Loung  is  not  properly  a  lake*  but  a  narrow  arm  of  the 


% 

fea,  which  runs  from  the  Weflern  Ocean,  a!  confiderable  way 
to  the  northward. '  Such  arms  of  the  fea,  which  in  this  country 
are  very  numerous,  are  called  Lochs,  and  indeed  poffefs  many 
of  the  beauties  of  frefh-water  lakes,  belides  the  additional  cir- 
cumflance  of  the  water  being  always  in  motion,  from  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tide. 

We  breakfafled  at  Arroquhar,  and  afterwards  took  a  walk 
along  the  banks  of  the  Loch,  where  the  view  is  very  interefling, 
the  lake  being  confined  by  fine  hills  Hoping  gradually  into  it,  and 
fome  of  them  on  the  left,  beautifully  wooded.  The  back  ground 
is  clofed  by  rugged  mountains,  foftened  by  diflance.  On  the 

Ardgarten. 

oppofite  fide,  On  a  flat  piece  of  ground,  formed  by  a  rivulet  run¬ 
ning  into  the  Loch,  is  Ardgarten,  the  property  of  General 
Campbell  of  Strachur,  and  the  refidence  of  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Ormadale ;  pleafantly  fituated,  and  lurrounded  with  wood. 

The  fcene  was  enlivened  by  fome  herring  boats,  which  Mr. 

Watts  has  reprefented  in  the  view,  but  of  which  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  account  will  be  given  in  the  defcription  of  Loch  Fyne. 

Shoals  of  herring  frequent  this  loch,  and  afford  occupation 
to  a  number  of  fifhermen  ;  at  prefent  there  were  very  few  boats, 

*  and 

■ 
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and  thefe  were  preparing  to  fet  out  for  Loch  Fyne,  where  the 
herring  fi fhery  was  juft  beginning.  The  other  fifh  which  frequent 
Loch  Loung,  are  cod,  haddocks,  whitings,  flounders,  mackarel, 
trout,  and  fometimes  falmon  ;  but  no  perfon  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  except  a  very  few  individuals,  pays  attention  to  any  other 
fifhery  than  that  of  herrings.  Each  man  employed  in  the  her¬ 
ring  fifhing  on  this  loch,  clears  on  an  average  8/.  or  10/.  be¬ 
tween  the  month  of  September  and  the  firft  of  January,  befides 
laying  up  a  fufftcient  quantity  of  herring  for  their  winter 
food. 

The  depth  of  water  in  Loch  Loung,  is  from  40  to  So  fathoms.  Depth  of  the 

Loch. 

The  pebbles  on  the  fliore  are  quartz,  granite,  micaceous  fhiftus, 
and  red  jafper ;  which  fhow  the  compofltion  of  the  furrounding 
mountains  to  be  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Loch-lomond ;  there  are  however  greater  quantities  of  red 
jafper  among  the  pebbles  of  Loch  Loung  *. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Haco  kins: 
of  Norway,  lent  a  fleet  confifting  of  fixty  fail  up  Loch  Loung  ; 
the  crews  of  which  landed,  and  ravaged  the  country  round  Loch- 
lomond,  taking  away  the  cattle  and  other  moveables  to  their 
fhips  j*. 

*  On  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  very  near  the  inn,  the  Cuculalus  beben,  or 
bladder  campion,  and  the  Sedum  album ,  or  white  flowered  flone-crop,  grow  in  con- 
fiderable  quantity. 

f  Torfceus  Hift.  Oread. 
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Leaving  Arroquhar,  we  proceeded  round  the  head  of  Loch 
Loung,  and  rode  near  two  miles  on  its  northern  banks  :  on  our 
right  we  had  fleep  mountains  and  rugged  rocks,  the  latter  of 
which  were  chiefly  compofed  of  micaceous  fhiftus,  fhining  like 
filver,  beautifully  undulated,  and  in  fome  places  imbedded 
with  quartz.  At  about  two  miles  diffance  from  Arroquhar, 
we  palfed  Ardgarten,  which  we  had  feen  from  the  other  fide  of 
the  lake,  and  entered  a  deep  and  wide  glen  on  the  right ;  this 
was  Glencroe,  which  forms  one  of  the  paflfes  into  the  highlands. 
Tarbet  and  Arroquhar,  as  well  as  Rowardennan,  are  faid  to  be 
in  the  highlands,  and  the  inhabitants  fpeak  Gaelic,  which  is 
called  the  highland  language  ;  yet  ftill  the  features  of  the  high¬ 
land  country,  which  are  perfectly  different  from,  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Scotland,  do  not  begin  till  we  enter  Glencroe  on  the 
weft,  or  Killicranky  on  the  eaff  fide  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe 
palfes  feem  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  bold  and  rugged  hills 
which  charafterife  the  northern  part  of  Scotland. 

The  fcenery  of  Glencroe  is  fublime  in.  the  higheff  degree  ; 
on  each  tide  are  mountains,  the  moft  fleep  and  rugged  imagin¬ 
able,  with  rocks  of  every  fhape  hanging  on  their  fides  :  many 
have  fallen  into  the  bottom  of  the  Glen,  while  others  leem 
to  threaten  the  traveller  with  inflant  definition.  In  fome- 
parts,  the  craggy  tops  of  the  mountains  appeared  almofl:  to  meet 
over  our  heads  ;  in  others  the  valley  opened,  and  here  and  there 
the  fides  of  it  exhibited  patches  of  vegetation,  covered  with 
fheep.  Down  the  middle  of  the  Glen  runs  a  conffderable 

brook, 
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brcok,  near  which  the  road  is  carried ;  this  brook  is  formed 
by  hundreds  of  little  rills,  that  tumble,  in  the  form  of  cafcades, 
from  the  mountains  on  both  fides  ;  the  Glen  is  almofl  conflantly 
deluged  with  rain  ;  the  high  mountains  arrefl  the  clouds  brought 
from  the  Atlantic  by  the  wefterly  winds,  which  almofl:  con- 
flently  blow  here  from  that  quarter. 

The  rocks  confifl  almoft  entirely  of  micaceous  fhiflus,  lome- 
times  imbedded  with  quartz  ;  but  befides  thele  fubftances,  which 
are  likewile  found  in  the  brook,  in  the  form  of  rounded  peb¬ 
bles,  there  are  confiderable  numbers  of  granite  pebbles,  which 
are,  in  general,  rounded  by  fridtion,  and  mufl  have  been  walhed 
from  fome  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  hills ;  for  this  rivulet 
takes  its  rife  in  the  Glen,  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  by  what 
means  thefe  granite  pebbles  fhould  otherwife  have  been  brought 
into  it.  I  found  fome  of  the  pebbles  of  micaceous  fhiftus,  full 
of  cry  flails  of  fhorl. 

There  are  a  few  miferable  cottages  in  Glencroe  inhabited  by 
the  fhepherds.  Thefe  fhepherds  are  the  fervants  of  the  opulent 
tenants,  who  are  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the  farms  ;  for 
lince  the  introduction  of  fheep,  on  an  extenfive  fcale,  into  this 
country,  feveral  fmall  farms  have  been  thrown  into  one  large 
one.  This  has  undoubtedly  enhanced  the  incomes  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  who  let  as  much  ground  to  one  man  as  he  can  frock  ; 
but  has  contributed  to  depopulate  the  country.  —  The  fhep¬ 
herds,  as  I  obferved  before,  are  the  fervants  of  the  tenants ; 
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their  allowance  is  a  cottage,  50  Rone  of  oatmeal,  grafs  for  two 
cows,  a  little  ground  for  potatoes,  and  the  liberty  of  pafturing  a 
few  iheep  with  their  mailer’s  flock.  The  value  of  all  thefe 
advantages  may  be  equal  to  about  14/.  or  15/.  ilerling  per 
annum  *. 

With  this  they  often  manage  to  fupport  a  large  family,  who, 
when  they  grow  up,  are  for  the  moil  part  forced  to  leave  their 
native  country  to  feek  a  livelihood.  We  called  at  one  of  thefe 
cottages  to  aik  fome  queftions  ;  the  poor  woman  had  eight  chil¬ 
dren,  fupported  by  the  induilry  of  the  hufband,  and  clothed  by 
herfelf ;  for  very  generally,  in  the  highlands,  the  clothing  is  ma- 
nufaflured  at  home.  Many  of  them  have  a  little  patch  of  oats 
growing  near  the  cottage,  in  lieu  of  the  allowance  of  meal. 
Potatoes  grow  here  extremely  well,  and  the  proprietors  and  opu¬ 
lent  tenants  ought  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  them,  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  fhepherds  and  fub-tenants  with  proper  feed.  Before 
the  introdu6iion  of  this  ufeful  root,  the  highlands  uled  often  to 
be  vilited  by  famine.  Wet  weather  frequently  difappointed  the 
hopes  of  the  inhabitants ;  their  corn  was  rotted  on  the  ground, 
and  diilrefs,  fuch  as  people  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland 
can  form  no  idea  of,  was  the  confequence.  If  the  cultivation 

N  • 

of  the  potatoe  be  attended  to,  they  can  no  longer  dread  abfolute 
want,  as  it  is  but  little  affe6led  by  wet,  at  leaft  comparatively. 
Befides  that,  its  preparation  for  food  is  fa  much  more  Ample 
and  eafy  than  corn,  which  muft  undergo  the  operations  of 

*  Stat.  account  of  Arroquhar. 
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reaping,  drying,  thrafhing,  grinding,  and  baking,  before  it  be 
fit  for  ufe. 

The  lives  of  thefe  people  are  very  fimple, — milk,  oatmeal, 
and  potatoes,  with  fifh  caught  in  the  flream,  or  herrings  from 
Loch-loung,  or  Loch-fyne,  and  now  and  then  a  little  mutton, 
conflitute  their  food,  and  they  contrive  to  fell  a  few  fheep  to 
buy  the  little  raiment  which  they  do  not  make  for  themfelves. 
How  little  does  mankind  really  want ! 

It  is  afferted,  that  though  the  fheep  farms  have  dej^opulated 
the  countries  where  they  have  been  introduced,  yet  the  fhep- 
herds  live  more  comfortably  than  the  petty  farmers  ufed. 

The  length  of  this  glen  is  between  four  and  five  miles:  the 
road  afcends  gently  through  the  whole  of  it,  excepting  the  lafl 
mile,  where  it  is  very  fleep,  and  carried  in  a  zig-zag  form  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  There  is  a  feat,  and  a  flone  infcribed  “  Reft 
and  be  thankful,”  placed  here  by  the  twenty- fecond  regiment, 
who  made  the  road.  Here  we  refled  while  Mr.  Watts  drew  a 
fketch  of  the  glen,  and  I  was  thankful  when  he  had  finifhed  it, 
for  it  rained  all  the  time.  From  the  annexed  view,  a  good  idea 
of  this  glen  may  be  formed,  and  the  winding  of  the  road 
through  it,  diflindtly  feen*. 

*  Near  this  feat  I  found  the  elegant  parnajjia  palu/lris  and  pinguicula  vulgaris , 
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Emerging  from  Glencroe,  but  ftill  furrounded  by  fleep 
hills,  we  palled  a  fmall  lake  called  Lochreft,  which  empties 
itfelf  by  a  furious  little  rivulet  that  Falls  in  catara£ls  into  another 
glen,  called  Glen-Kinlas ;  into  which  we  defcended,  and  tra¬ 
velled  through  it  many  a  weary  mile.  Arriving  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  we  croffed  a  bridge  where  the  glen  turns  to  the 
left,  making  nearly  a  right  angle  with  its  former  dire&ion. 
This  glen  is  much  lefs  grand  than  Glencroe ;  it  confifts  of  high 
mountains,  whofe  tops  are  by  no  means  fo  rugged,  but  from 
which  many  hundred  little  ftreams  fall  into  the  river  that  ac¬ 
companies  the  road.  Towards  the  end  of  the  glen,  it  begins  to 
look  more  beautiful,  the  lides  being  in  fome  degree  clothed 
with  wood. 

On  emerging  from  Glenkinlas,  we  had  a  view  of  Loch-Fyne,. 
an  extenlive  and  beautiful  arm  of  the  fea,  being  more  than 
thirty  miles  in  length.  We  continued  our  route  towards  the 
Loch,  leaving  the  houfe  and  grounds  of  Ardkinlafs,  the  refidence 
of  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  on  our  left,  and  came  to 
Cairndow,  lituated  near  the  head  of  Loch-Fyne.. 

Here  we  dined;  and  after  dinner  vifited  Ardkinlafs*.  The 
ground  poiTefres  every  advantage  from  nature,  lying  clofe  to 
the  beautiful  lake;  it  has  fome  large  trees  on  it,  and  might  be 

*  Ardkinlafs,  probably  Aird  achoinghlaifs ,  the  refidence  of  the  gray  dog.  The 
great  extent  of  plain  ground  round  Ardkinlafs,  permitted  the  proprietors  to  indulge 
in  the  pleafures  of  the  chace,  the  favourite  amufement  of  the  times.  Stat.  Report. 
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eafily  ornamented.  The  houfe  is  new,  large,  and  convenient, 
but  the  architecture  by  no  means  elegant.  The  old  cattle  of - 
Ardkinlafs,  a  large  and  venerable  pile  of  ruins,  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  demoliihed  to  make  way  for  offices,  a  circumttance  furely 
to  be  regretted  by  the  lovers  of  piCturetque  fcenery. 

After  feeing  this  place,  we  turned  round  the  head  of  the 
Loch,  the  fhore  of  which  abounds  with  rounded  pebbles  *,  and 
rode  down  the  other  tide,  clofe  to  the  water,  having  feveral 
beautiful  views  all  the  way  to  Inverary,  a  dittance  of  ten  miles 
from  Cairndow.  The  Tides  of  this  lake  are  tkirted  with  noble 
mountains,  which  are  entirely  naked,  and  would  require  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  wood  to  render  them  beautiful.  But, 

as  Mr.  Gilpin  juftly  obferves,  what  they  lofe  in  beauty,  they 

* 

gain  in  grandeur. 

About  four  miles  before  we  reached  Inverary,  we  paffed  the 
caftle  of  Dunduramh  -f*,  lituated  upon  a  low  peninfula,  and  Dunduramh. 
furrounded  by  lofty  trees.  It  confifts  of  a  large,  ftrong  tower  of 
an  irregular  figure,  with  fmall  turrets  above  the  angles  in  the 
wall.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Ardkinlafs  family  i. 

r  x  T 

*  Thefe  pebbles  confifF  chiefly  of  a  beautiful  granite,  in  which  the  grains  of  feld- 
fpar  are  particularly  large.  Moft  of  the  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairndow 
are  built  with  this  granite,  which  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 

f  Don-duramh  flgnifies  the  fort  of  the  two  oars.  This  caftle  being  built  clofe  to 
the  fea,  and  the  accefs  to  it  by  land  being  in  thefe  times  very  bad,  the  moft  frequent 
communication  would  probably  be  by  boats. 

%  Above  the  gate  of  the  caftle  is  the  following  infeription: 

i  5  9  6 

J  •  MAN  •  BEHOLD  •  THE  •  END  •  OF  •  ALL  •  BENOUGHT  • 

WISER  •  THAN  •  THE  •  HIESTES  •  I  •  TRUST  •  IN  •  GOD  • 
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As  we  proceeded  in  our  journey,  the  lake  grew  wider,  ex¬ 
tending  towards  the  right :  the  view  began  gradually  to  open, 
and  on  palling  a  fleep  hill  on  our  right,  a  moft  enchanting  land- 
fcape  burft  upon  us. 

The  lake  here  appears  a  large  bay,  round  which  are  ranged 
the  beautiful  plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  covering  the 
ground  to  a  vaft  extent,  from  the  lake  to  the  fummits  of  the 
higheft  mountains.  The  caftle  rearing  its  towers  above  the 
woods  has  a  very  pi&urefque  effedt,  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  which, 
Inverary.  and  clofe  to  the  bay,  appears  the  town  of  Inverary,  in  an  uni¬ 
form  line  of  handfome  buildings.  On  the  right  is  a  fine  view 

* 

of  Dunicoich,  a  fleep  Hill,  700  feet  perpendicular,  covered  with 
'wood  alrnofl  to  the  fummit,  which  is  crowned  with  an  old' 
watch  tower. 

Though  the  preceding  part  of  the  day  had  been  wet,  the 
evening  was  remarkably  clear  and  ferene ;  the  fun  had  fet,  and 
the  feeble  rays  of  twilight  refledled  by  the  landfcape,  gave  to  it 
a  moil  captivating  foftnefs,  and  juft  that  indiftindtnefs  which  is 
pleafing.  We  had  this  delightful  fcenery  in  view  for  near  an 
hour,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  inn,  the  whole  had  alrnofl 
faded  from  the  fight. 

The  inn  at  Inverary  is  very  large  and  commodious,  and  we 
found  the  attention  and  accommodations  tolerable,  though  I 
mufl  confefs  they  did  not  entirely  correfpond  with  the  exte¬ 
rior.  ^ 
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July  13th,  After  an  early  breakfaft,  we  called  upon  Mr. 
M‘Gibbon,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introdudlion :  his  fon 
walked  with  us  through  the  Duke’s  grounds.  The  firft  obje6l 
that  attracted  our  attention  was  the  caftle:  this  magnificent 
building  frauds  upon  a  gentle  rife,  and  is  furrounded  by  a  fpa- 
cious  area,  bounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  fome  of 
which  are  rugged  and  broken,  others  entirely  covered  with 
wood.  One  of  thefe  mountains  is  Dunicoich,  formerly  noticed. 

It  is  covered  with  wood,  excepting  where  the  rugged  rocks 
proje6l  through  the  trees,  and  add  greatly  to  its  grandeur :  on 
its  top  ftands  a  lonely  watch  tower,  which  like  every  thing 
ufeful  or  chara£lerillic,  has  a  good  effe£l.  Had  this  hill  been 
crowned  with  an  ornamental  building,  the  effe£l  would  have 
been  abfurd;  and  yet  we  faw  a  plan  which  had  been  propofed 
for  ornamenting  this  hill  with  ramparts  and  baflions,  which, 
if  executed,  would  entirely  have  deftroyed  its  iimplicity  and 
grandeur.  Through  the  lawn  before  the  caflle,  the  Arey,  a 
fine  and  rapid  river,  runs  into  the  loch. 

Lo  ch-Fyne  is  the  glory  of  the  fcene;  it  fpreads  out  into  a  LochFyne. 
noble  bay  before  the  front  of  the  caflle;  forming  an  irregular 
circle  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  circumference, 
beautifully  indented  with  a  variety  of  peninfulas,  and  furrounded 
by  mountains.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Gilpin  fays,  an  obje6t  not  only 
beautiful  in  itfelf,  but  it  makes  a  fine  contrail  with  the  woods 
and  mountains  around  it. 
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Inverary 

Caftle. 

The  houfe  of  Inverary,  though  by  no  means  an  old  building, 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  caftle,  feemingly  upon  the  plan  of  the 
manfions  of  fome  of  the  German  nobility.  It  is  a  fquare  build¬ 
ing,  with  a  tower  at  each  corner,  and  a  high  glazed  pavilion 
fhooting  up  above  the  towers  from  the  center  of  the  roof,  which 
gives  the  whole  an  appearance  well  fuited  to  the  fcene.  This 
noble  manfion  relies  on  its  own  merits  and  its  lituation  to  attradl: 
the  attention  of  the  ftranger.  It  prefents  no  white  or  fplendid 
colour  to  the  eye,  forming  an  oRentatious  contraR  to  the  lhady 
groves  which  furround  it ;  bnt  its  gray  fombre  hue  harmonizes 
with  the  fcene,  and  gives  an  air  of  tranquillity  and  dignity  to 
the  whole. 

Built  of  La¬ 
pis  Ollaris. 

It  is  built  of  a  kind  of  lapis  ollaris ,  brought  from  the  oppoRte 
fide  of  the  Loch,  a  Rone  that  will  in  all  probability  long  Rand 
the  effedts  of  the  weather,  but  which  is  extremely  foft,  and  wears 
with  friflion :  the  Rone  Reps  at  the  entrances  are  very  much 
worn.  This  Rone  is  called  lapis  ollaris,  or  pot-Rone,  becaufe 
the  ancients  ufed  to  form  it  into  pots  and  other  utenfils.  Mr. 
M£Gibbon  {hewed  me  a  large  punch-bowl  which  had  been  formed 
of  it. — A  hngle  Ihower  of  rain  turns  this  Rone  almoR  black,  but 
a  gleam  of  the  fun  reRores  its  original  colour.  We  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  this  change  on  the  weRern  fide  of  the 
cafde,  feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours. 

We  entered  a  fpacious  hall,  hung  round  with  arms  and  other 
ornaments  fuited  to  the  Ryle  of  a  highland  caRle.  This  room 
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is  lighted  by  the  high  middle  windows,  and  is  furrounded  by  a 
gallery,  in  which  is  an  organ  that  mud:  have  a  grand  and  fink¬ 
ing  effedfl  on  the  ear.  This  is  by  much  the  larged:  room  in  the 
houfe,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  one  perfectly  correfpondent  to 
the  magnidcent  exterior  of  the  cable.  The  other  rooms  are  fitted 
up  in  a  modern  ftyle  with  exquifite  tafte ;  the  large  drawing¬ 
room  particularly  is  a  noble  apartment,  adorned  W'ith  beautiful 
tapeftry.  The  turret-rooms  ferve  chiefly  as  fmall  libraries,  or 
private  parlours,  and  are,  mod:  of  them,  ornamented  with  good 
prints. 


There  are  no  good  pictures,  excepting  a  few  portraits: 
among  thefe  is  a  very  fine  one  of  the  prefent  Duke  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  painted  in  Italy.  A  good  head  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
in  a  black  drefs  and  fhort  hair ;  he  cut  a  diflinguidied  figure 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  fubfequent  ufurpation  :  a 
fhort,  but  fpirited,  fketch  of  his  character  is  given  by  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nant,  which  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  prefenting  to  the  reader, 
nearly  in  his  own  words. 

“  He  was  a  man  of  craft  and  fubtilty,  and  in  his  heart  no  friend 
to  the  royal  caufe,  but  temporifing  according  to  the  complexion 
of  the  times ;  concurring  heartily,  but  fecretly,  with  the  difaf- 
fedled  powers,  and  extending  a  faint  and  timid  aid  to  the  fhackled 
royalty  of  Charles  II.  when,  in  the  year  1650,  he  entrufled  him- 
felf  to  his  northern  fubje&s.  He  was  at  all  times  providing 
pleas  of  merit  with  both  parties,  but  was  apparently  fincere  with 
the  ufurpers  only.  With  them  he  took  an  a&ive  part  during 
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their  plenitude  of  power,  yet  at  firfi:  claimed  only  prote&ion, 
freedom,  and  payment  of  his  debts  due  from  the  Englifh  par¬ 
liament.  His  own  intereft  feems  to  have  been  conftantly  in 
view.  While  Charles  was  in  his  hands,  he  received  from  that 
penetrating  prince,  a  promifiory  note  for  great  honours  and 
emoluments.  He  is  charged  with  encouraging  his  people  in 
various  acts  of  murder  and  cruelty ;  but  the  provocations  he  had 
received  from  the  horrible  ravages  of  Montrofe,  may  perhaps 
extenuate  retaliation  on  fuch  of  his  neighbours,  who,  for  any 
thing  that  appears,  partook  of  the  excefTes.  He  is  charged  alfo 
with  poffeffing  himfelf  of  the  eftates  of  thofe  who  were  put  to 
death  by  his  authority,  a  charge  which  his  fine  defence  on  his 
trial  does  not  repel.  His  generofity  in  declining  to  take  an  open 
part  in  the  profecution  of  his  arch-enemy  Montrofe,  would  have 
done  him  great  honour,  had  he  not  meanly  placed  himfelf  in  a 
window,  to  fee  the  fallen  hero  pafs  in  a  cart  to  receive  judg¬ 
ment.  On  the  reiteration,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  manes .  It 
was  intended  that  he  fhould  undergo  the  fame  ignominious 
death,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  beheading.  “  I 
could,”  fays  he,  “  die  like  a  Roman,  but  I  chufe  rather  to  die 
like  a  Chriftian.”  He  fell  with  heroifm,  in  his  laffc  moments 
with  truth  exculpating  himfelf  from  having  any  concern  in  the 
murder  of  his  royal  matter ;  and  calming  his  confcience  with 
the  opinion,  that  his  criminal  compliances  were  but  the  epede- 
mic  difeafe  and  fault  of  his  times.  His  guilt  of  treafon  is  in- 
difputable  ;  but  the  a6ts  of  grace  in  1641  and  1651  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  have  fecured  him  from  capital  punifhment.” 
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Here  is  likewife  a  good  head  of  his  fon,  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
whole  charadler  was  the  very  reverfe  of  his  father’s ;  he  was 
Ready  and  virtuous,  but  unfortunate,  and  firm  to  his  trufi 
through  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  prince,  Charles  II.  When 
appointed  colonel  of  his  guards  in  1650,  he  fcorned  to  receive 
his  commiffion  from  the  tyrannical  Rates  of  his  country,  and 
infified  on  having  it  from  his  Majefly  alone.  In  all  his  afrions 
he  preferved  a  patriotic,  yet  loyal  moderation;  but  in  1681, 
delivering  in  an  explanation  of  an  oath  he  was  to  take,  as  a 
teR  not  to  attempt  any  alteration  in  church  or  Rate,  he  was 
difgraced,  tried,  and  condemned  ;  and  the  infamous  fentence 
would  have  been  executed,  if  he  had  not  efcaped  from  the 
power  of  his  enemies.  In  1685,  in  concert  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  he  made  a  fatal  attempt  to  refiore  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  then  invaded  by  James  the  Second.  He  failed  in 
his  defign,  and  was  put  to  death  on  his  former  fentence. 

On  the  day  of  his  execution,  he  ate  his  dinner,  and  took  his 
afternoon’s  nap  with  his  ufual  compofure,  falling  with  a  calm- 
nefs  and  conRancy,  fuitable  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  life. 

The  old  residence  of  the  Argyle  family  was  a  very  large  and 
Rrong  cafile,  within  a  fmall  difiance  of  the  prefent  one,  towards 
the  river,  which  has  been  taken  down  within  thefe  thirty  years  *. 

Vol.  I.  M  The 

*  It  was  inhabited  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Colin,  fur- 
named  Jongallacb ,  or  the  Wonderful ,  on  account  of  his  marvellous  exploits  and  odd 
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The  hills  were  formerly  naked,  and  the  grounds  poffeffed  the* 
favage  roughnefs  common  to  uncultivated  parts  of  this  country  ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  confiderable  was  done  to- 
wards  the  improvement  and  embellifhment  of  the  place,  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  lad:  century,  when  the  Marquis  of  Ar- 
gyle  before  mentioned,  began  to  plant  a  few  trees,  and  projedd 
fome  other  improvements  :  it  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was 
early  diverted  from  this  purpofe,  by  the  confufion  of  the  times, 
and  that  nothing  was  afterwards  done,  till  the  re-eftablilhment 
of  the  Earl  his  fon,  which  took  place  fome  time  between  the 
year  i  663  and  1670.  During  the  fhort  period  of  his  poffeffion, 
it  appears  that  he  had  particularly  bent  his  thoughts  towards 
beautifying  the  family  feat ;  almod:  the  whole  of  the  oldeft  trees 
about  Inverary  are  of  his  planting,  and  remain  a  lignal  inftance 
of  his  good  tape  and  difcernment,  refpedling  what  was  heft 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  climate.  Some  of  the 
mod;  admired  avenues,  rows  of  trees,  and  plantations,  were  de- 
figned  by  him,  and  plainly  fhow,  that  had  he  lived  longer  he 
would  have  done  much. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  feveral  fuc«- 
ceiTors  to  the  eftate  and  honours  of  Argyle,  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  attentive  to  extending  their  plantations,  and  embellifhino 
the  place. 

whims ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  burning  of  his  houfe  at  Inverary,  on- 
receiving  a  vifit  from  the  O’Niele’s  of  Ireland,  that  he  might  have  a  pretence  to 
entertain  his  illuftr  ious  guefts  in  his  fplendid  field  equipage,  (Pennant’s  Tour.) 
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The  prefent  caflle  was  begun  about  the  year  1745,  by  Ar-  Inverary 
c H 1  b a l d  Duke  of  Argyle  ;  he  however  finifhed  little  more 
than  the  fhell ;  the  rebellion  breaking  out  at  that  time,  inter¬ 
rupted  the  work.  It  was,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  refumed 
and  finifhed.  Since  that  time,  large  films  have  been  annually 
expended  by  his  fucceffors,  the  late  and  prefent  Duke,  in  im¬ 
provements  and  decorations.  It  is  faid  that  the  money  laid  out 
fince  1745,  in  planting,  improving,  making  roads,  and  other 
works  of  utility  and  decoration,  about  Inverary  Caflle,  amounts 
to  250,000 /.  and  that  the  prefent  Duke,  fince  his  acceffion  to 
the  eflate,  has  expended  at  leaf!  3,000/.  per  annum  in  this 
way  *.  Indeed,  every  walk  you  take  in  the  environs  of  this  no¬ 
ble  manfion,  furprifes  you  with  the  immenfe  quantity  of  wood 
Ey  which  it  is  fur  rounded.  It  was  long  fince  valued  at  100,000/. 

•but  from  the  increafe  in  growth,  and  the  advanced  price  of  tim- 
.ber,  I  fhould  fuppofe  it  mu  ft  be  worth  near  twice  that  fum. 

The  thinning  of  the  wood,  to  allow  the  remaining  trees  room 
.to  grow,  produces  not  lefs  than  1,500/.  annually.  The  poor  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  allowed  to  take  the  rotten  branches,  and 
what  may  be  called  the  droppings  of  the  trees,  and  many  ot 
them  colledl  the  fallen  leaves  for  their  beds. 

Having  feen  what  was  remarkable  about  the  caflle,  we  River  Arcy. 
walked  along  the  fide  of  the  Arey,  which  we  croffed  by  a  bridge 
a  little  beyond  the  caflle,  and  keeping  to  the  right,  came  to  a 

fpot 
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the  bottom  of 
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Dub  Loch. 


DryingBarns. 


fpot  oil  the  bafe  of  Dunicoich,  near  a  gate  leading  to  an  avenue. 
Here  we  obtained  that  view  of  the  caftle,  town,  and  loch, 
which  is  prefented  to  the  reader,  and  which  is  unquedionably  a. 
beautiful  fcene.  From  hence  is  a  winding  walk  to  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  hill,  whence  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  pleafure 
grounds,  or  what  in  Scotland  is  called  the  policy  of  the  Duke,, 
extending:  near  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  Inflead  of  groins: 
up  the  hill  at  this  time,  however,  we  went  through  the  gate,, 
and  down  an  avenue,  formed  by  fomc  of  the  nobled  trees  I  had 
feen;  having  walked  a  little  more  than  a  mile  along  this  avenue, 
we  came  in  fight  of  Dub  Loch,  a  deep  and  dark  frefh  water  lake, 
communicating  with  Loch  Fyne  by  a  fmall  river  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  which  we  eroded  bv  a  bridg;e  when  we  came 
fird:  to  Inverary.  This  lake  is  abundantly  docked  with  the 
fined  fifh,  and  the  family  always  amply  fupplied  from  it.  The 
lake  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  picturefque  glen,  called  Glen 
Shira,  in  which,  at  about  two  miles  didance  from  Inverary, 
are  the  Duke’s  drying  barns,  well  deferving  a  vifit  from  the 
curious. 

w 

These  buildings  have  been  found  very  ufeful  in  fo  wet  a  cli¬ 
mate,  for  by  means  of  them,  hay  may  be  made,  or  corn  dried, 
during  the  heavied  rains.  The  building  dands  acrofs  the  valley,, 
and  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  caufe  a  draught 

of  air  even  in  calm  weather,  there  being  open  arches,  oppofite 
« 

to  each  other,  through  the  whole  building.  It  is  divided  into 
two  dories,  and  the  upper  one  is  ufed  for  drying ;  the  lower 

confiding 
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confiRing  of  cow-hcnfes  and  other  conveniences.  The  floor  of 
the  upper  Rory  is  made  of  fmall  boards  or  battens,  about  an 
inch  diflant  from  each  other,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air 
below.  There  are  likewife  openings  in  the  fides  of  the  walls, 
at  convenient  heights,  to  receive  the  hay  and  corn  from  the 
carts.  On  this  floor  the  grafs  is  laid  foon  after  it  is  cut ;  a  few 
hands  ferve  to  turn  it  over  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is 
found  perfe6lly  dry,  and  of  a  much  finer  flavour  than  hay  dried 
by  the  hot  fun.  In  this  Rory  are  jointed  frames  of  wood,  fuf- 
pended  from  the  roof,  at  convenient  diRances  from  each  other. 
Thefe  frames  have  a  number  of  fliarp  pointed  pegs  on  each  fide 
of  them,  inclining  upwards ;  upon  each  of  which  a  flieaf  of 
corn  is  hung  to  dry.  The  frames,  by  means  of  joints,  are  low¬ 
ered  down  to  receive  the  corn ;  and  when  the  drying  is  finiflied, 
they  are  moved  up  again  to  be  out  of  the  way.  The  Duke’s 
whole  harveR  in  wet  feafons,  and  fome  of  it  in  all  feafons,  is 
dried  in  this  manner.  A  particular  defcription,  with  a  plan  of 
thefe  barns,  is  given  by  Dr.  Smith  of  Campbell  town,,  in  his 
valuable  Agricultural  Survey  of  Argylefhire. 

His  Grace  has  been  fo  fully  convinced  of  the  utility  of  this 
mode  of  drying,  that  he  has  fitted  up  feveral  fmall  barns  for  that 
purpofe,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Inverary.  The  barns  have 
feveral  fmall  beams  running  parallel  to  each  other,  acrofs  the 
breadth  of  the  room  ;  from  thefe  are  fufpended  a  great  number 
of  long  poles  filled  with' pegs,  on  which  the  fheaves  are  hung. 
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Indeed  we  were  informed  that  the  prefen t  Duke  is  parti¬ 
cularly  attentive  to  every  thing  that  can  tend  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  or  the  management  of  cattle.  He  performs 
many  experiments  which  are  neceffary  for  the  perfection  of 
agriculture,  but  which  could  not  be  ventured  on  by  petty 
farmers. 

It  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  in  other  parts  of  this  country, 
where  the  harveft  is  late,  and  the  weather  at  heft  uncertain,  and 
generally  wet,  fuch  contrivances  for  drying  were  more  common  ; 
the  expence  is,  however,  an  obfracle  to  their  introduction;  but 
covered  fheds  might  be  erected,  which  would  afford  a  good  fub- 
ffitute.  The  corn  in  the  weft  highlands  is  often  cut  down 
before  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  and  can  fcarcely  ever  be  well  dried  by 
expofure  in  the  open  fields. 

The  town  of  Inverary  is  but  fmall,  confifting  chiefly  of  one 
ffreet,  and  a  range  of  houfes  facing  the  lake  :  they  are  built  with 
uniformity,  and  a  good  idea  of  them  may  be  formed  from  the 
inflection  of  the  print.  The  whole  town,  excepting  one  houfe, 
belongs  to  the  Duke,  who  gives  leafes  of  ground  to  build  upon, 
for  three  nineteen  years,  at  a  fmall  rent.  The  houfes  are  com¬ 
modious,  well  built,  and  covered  with  flate. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  town,  and  all  that  part  of  it 
fronting  Loch-fyne,  was  built  by  the  Duke.  About  twenty  years 
ago  the  old  town,  which  was  a  dirty  ill-built  village,  Handing 
§  oil 
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on  the  north  end  of  the  bay,  and  part  of  it  on  the  lawn  before 
the  caftle,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  was  removed,  and  re¬ 
built  in  its  prefent  fituation. 

It  feems  probable,  that  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  the  town  of  Inverary  was  little  more  than  a 
place  for  fifhermen,  who  lived  by  their  occupation,  and  had 
e refled  their  huts  there;  about  that  period,  the  family  of  Argvle 
fixed  upon  it  as  their  refidence.  It  was  erefled  into  a  royal 
burgh  by  charter  from  King  Charles  I.  in  the  year  1648.  The 
only  revenues  belonging  to  it  as  a  burgh,  arife  from  fome  petty 
cuftoms,  among  which  is  a  fmall  toll  on  cattle  paffing  through 
to  the  lowland  or  Englifh  markets,  which  amount  on  an  ave¬ 
rage  to  about  4000  annually,  and  the  rent  of  a  common,  which, 
on  the  firft  ereflion  of  the  burgh,  was  bellowed  upon  it  by 
the  family  of  Argyle.  Both  thefe  produce  about  30/.  annually. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  feeing  how 
inadequate  this  revenue  was  for  the  occafions  of  the  burgh, 
added  to  it  a  perpetual  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum*. 

The  houfe  feen  on  the  right,  in  the  view  of  Inverary,  is  the  Eflachofan. 
inn,  a  very  good  building ;  in  the  middle  of  the  range  is  the  town 
houfe,  likewife  a  handfome  ftruflure  :  between  thefe  buildings 
is  an  iron  gate,  opening  to  a  long  and  dark  avenue  of  aged  elms, 
which  leads  to  a  gloomy  and  romantic  glen,  about  two  miles 
diftant,  called  Effachofatr,  at  the  top  of  the  glen  is  a  pretty  cai- 


*  Stat.  Report  of  Inverary. 
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cade.  The  woody  hills  furrounding  it  abound  with  roebucks, 
and  are  compofed  of  granite;  the  lower  parts  confifl  of  a  fine 
lilvery  micaceous  fhiftus,  and  a  foft  micaceous  fleatite. 

In  our  way  to  Efifachofan,  a  curiofity  in  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  called  the  marriage  tree,  was  pointed  out  to  us.  It  is,  if 
I  recoiled!  right,  a  lime,  and  very  large,  confifting  of  two  prin- 

t 

cipal  branches,  that  have  feparated  a  few  feet  only  above  the 
ground;  and  have  each  grown  to  fo  immenfe  a  magnitude,  that 
their  weight  muff  long  fince  have  difunited  them,  but  for  the 
following  remarkable  circumilance  :  at  the  height  of  about 
twenty  feet,  a  flrong  branch  has  pufhed  out  of  one  of  the  main 
branches,  and  grown  firmly  to  the  other ;  and  fo  complete  is  the 
jundtion,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  fay  from  which  trunk  the 
branch  has  proceeded,  for  it  feems  to  have  come  from  each.  A 
Iketch  will  exprefs  this  jundlion  better  than  words. 
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By  this  flrong  bond  of  union,  the  two  main  branches  arc  kept 
together.  Does  not  this  appear  an  inflance  of  defign  in  vege¬ 
tables,  confequent  on  fome  degree  of  perceptivity  *. 

From 

*  Whether  it  may  be  called  an  inftance  of  defign,  or  inftincl,  the  author  conceives 
is  immaterial,  but  he  thinks  it  is  analogous  to  many  actions  performed  by  animals. — 
The  calf,  when  it  firft  comes  into  the  world,  applies  to  the  teats  of  the  cow,  though 
ignorant  of  the  tafte  and  nutritious  quality  of  the  milk;  and  the  duckling,  which 
has  been  hatched  under  a  hen,  at  a  diftance  from  water,  difeovers  a  conftant  rcftleft- 
nefs  and  impatience;  and  is  obferved  to  praTife  all  the  motions  of  fwimming,  though 
a  ftranger  to  its  future  deftination,  and  to  the  element  for  which  its  oily  feathers  and 
web-like  feet  are  alike  formed.  Thefe  are  adduced  as  proofs  of  inftincl  by  Dr. 
Percival.  (Memoirs  of  the  Manchefter  Society,  vol.  ii.)  And  indeed  they  evidently 
{how  the  performance  of  actions  neceffary  to  the  well-being  and  even  exigence  of 
the  individual.  T  hat  fuch  a<5iions  or  inftindts  operate  with  equal  energy  on  the 
vegetable  tribe,  the  inftance  before  us  would  feem  to  (how ;  and  others  fimilar  to  it 
may  be  mentioned.  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  Gentleman  Farmer,  mentions  a  variety  of 
inflances  of  this  kind  in  vegetables,  one  of  which  is  fomewhat  analogous  to  the 

marriage  tree.  Among  the  ruins  of  New  Abbey,  formerly  a  monaltery  in  Galloway, 

♦ 

fays  this  author,  there  grows  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  a  plane-tree  about  twenty  feet 
high;  ftraitened  for  nourifliment  in  that  barren  fituation,  it  feveral  years  ago  dire&ed 
roots  down  the  fide  of  the  wall,  till  they  reached  the  ground,  ten  feet  below;  and 
now  the  nourifliment  it  afforded  to  thefe  roots  is  amply  repaid,  having  every  year 
fmee  that  time,  made  vigorous  {hoots.  From  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  thefe  roots  have  not  thrown  out  a  {ingle  fibre,  but  are  now  united  into  a 
pretty  thick  root.  (Gentleman  Farmer,  p.  417.)  While  we  were  viewing  the 
houfe  and  grounds  of  Rofdoe,  on  Loch-lomond,  I  obferved  an  inftance  very  fimilar  to 
this.  Upon  a  high  wall,  not  far  from  the  houfe,  is  a  quantity  of  ivy,  which  being 
ftraitened  for  nourifliment,  has  fent  down  roots  in  a  diredl  line  to  the  ground,  which 
roots  have  enabled  the  ivy  to  grow  more  luxuriantly  in  this  place  than  on  any  other 
part  of  the  wall. 

Dr.  Percival  fays,  that  whilft  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
effe<Sls  of  fixed  air  (carbonic  acid)  on  vegetation,  the  following  fact  occurred  to  hit!. 
A  fprig  of  mint,  fufpended  by  the  root,  wuth  the  head  downwards,  in  the  middle 
glafs  veffel  of  Dr.  Nooth’s  machine,  continued  to  thrive  vigoroufiy,  without  any 
other  pabulum  than  what  was  fupplied  by  the  ft  ream  of  gas,  to  which  it  was  expofed'. 
In  twenty-four  hours,  the  ftem  formed  into  a  curve,  the  head  became  erect,  and 
gradually  afeended  towards  the  mouth  of  the  vefiel ;  thus  producing,  by  fuccefiive 
efforts,  a  new  and  unufual  configuration  of  its  parts.  (Manchefter  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.) 

Vol.  I.  N  Such 
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From  Eflachofen,  we  returned  by  a  different  avenue  to 
the  town,  which  led  us  by  a  fine  fpring  that  fupplies  lnve- 

Such  exertions  in  a  fprig  of  mint,  to  rectify  its  inverted  pofition,  and  to  remove  from 
a  foreign  to  its  natural  element,  feems  to  evince  a  volition  to  avoid  what  is  evil, 
and  to  recover  what  had  been  experienced  to  be  good. — if  a  plant  in  a  garden  pot 
be  placed  in  a  room,  which  has  no  light,  excepting  what  is  admitted  through  a  fmall 
perforation  in  the  wall,  it  will  fhoot  towards  the  hole,  pafs  through  it  into  the  open 
air,  and  then  vegetate  upwards  in  its  proper  direction.  Innumerable  other  inffances, 
fmiilar  to  thefe,  might  be  given,  but  I  would  not  wifh  to  tire  the  patience  of  the 
reader:  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  confider  this  curious  fubjeCt  with  more  attention, 
may  confult  Lord  Karnes’s  Gentleman  Farmer,  Appendix,  Article  III.  Dr.  Per- 
civaPs  EfTay  on  the  Perceptivity  of  Vegetables,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefter,  and  the  fifth  volume  of 
Bifhop  Watfon’s  Chemical  Efl'ays. — One  inftance  more,  and  I  have  done:  the 
Dionaa  mufcipula  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  Its  leaves  are  numerous,  bending 
downwards,  and  placed  in  a  circular  order;  they  are  jointed  and  fucculent;  the  upper 
joint  confifts  of  two  lobes,  each  of  which  is  femi-oval  in  its  form,  with  a  margin 
furnifhed  with  ftiff  hairs;  thefe  lobes  embrace  each  other,  when  they  clofe  from  any 
irritation. 

The  furfaces  of  the  lobes  are  covered  with  fmall  red  glands,  probably  to  fecrete 
fome  fweet  liquor,  tempting  to  the  tafte,  but  fatal  to  the  lives  of  infedis ;  for  the 
moment  a  fly  alights  on  thofe  parts,  the  two  lobes  rife  up,  grafp  it  forcibly,  lock 
the  rows  of  fpines  together,  and  fqueeze  it  to  death ;  and  left  the  ftruggles  for  life 
Ihould  difengage  the  infeCt  thus  entangled,  three  fmall  fpines  are  fixed  among  the 
glands,  near  the  middle  of  each  lobe,  which  effectually  put  an  end  to  all  its  efforts ; 
nor  do  the  lobes  open  again,  while  the  dead  animal  continues  there,  (Darwin’s  Bo¬ 
tanic  Garden.)  The  diflolution  of  the  fubftance  of  the  fly,  is  fuppofed  by  natura- 
lifts  to  conftitute  part  of  the  nourifhment  of  this  plant;  and  as  the  inftances  are  in¬ 
numerable  where  animals  feed  upon  plants,  this  feems  to  afford  an  example  of  re¬ 
taliation.  A  Britilh  plant,  the  Drojera ,  very  much  refembles  the  Dioncea  mufcipula , 
not  only  in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  but  in  its  killing  flies  and  other  infeCts,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned  in  the  defeription  of  Benlomond.  In  fhort,  the  principle  of  life  feems 
very  univerfally  diftufed,  but  is  bellowed  on  different  beings  in  different  degrees. 
To  animals  is  given  the  largeft  ftiare ;  but  throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom 
one  fpecies  defeends  below  another,  in  the  perfection  of  its  mental  powers,  as  well 
as  its  organic  fenfations.  This  progreflion  is  fo  very  gradual,  that  the  mod  perfeCt 
of  an  inferior  fpecies,  approaches  indefinitely  near  to  the  moft  imperfeCt  of  that  which 
is  above  it.  The  chain  is  continued,  by  imperceptible  links,  between  animals  and 
vegetables,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  mineral  kingdom. 
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rary  with  water.  Over  the  fpring  is  built  a  grotto  in  a  Ratable 
Ryle. 

Near  the  center  of  the  town  of  Inverary,  is  a  monument 
not  long  fince  eredled  to  the  memory  of  feveral  gentlemen  of 
the  name  of  Campbell,  who  were  mafTacred  at  one  time 
near  the  fpot.  The  circumRance  is  as  follows: — It  has  been 
already  noticed,  that  the  amiable  and  patriotic  Earl  of  Argyle, 
in  the  year  1 68 5,  joined  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion. 
After  that  unfortunate  expedition,  a  neighbouring  clan  was  de¬ 
puted  by  government  to  carry  deRrudtion  through  the  whole 
clan  of  Campbell ;  and,  as  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  was  let  flip,  armed 
with  the  dreadful  writ  of  fire  and  fword,  to  a£t  at  difcretiou 
among  the  unhappy  people.  Seventeen  gentlemen  of  refpec- 
tability,  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  were  taken  at  Inverary,  and 
inRantly  executed,  without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial.  The 
monument  contains  an  infcription,  commemorating,  with  a  mo¬ 
deration  that  does  honour  to  the  writer,  the  juRice  of  the  caufe 
in  which  his  relatives  fell. 

Besides  this  monument,  there  Rands  in  the  plain  before  the 
caftle,  a  long  rude  pillar  of  Rone,  faid  to  have  been  ere6ted  to 
their  memory.  In  many  parts  of  the  highlands,  fimilar  Rones 
point  out  the  burial  place  of  lome  hero,  but  of  much  earlier 
date  ;  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Rone  haa 
been  ere&ed  at  a  period  much  more  remote  than  the  maflacre 
of  the  Campbells. 
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Inverary  is  lb  fituated  in  the  highlands,  that  as  many  of  the 
inhabitants  fpeak  Englilh  as  Gaelic  ;  there  are  therefore  two 
minifters,  one  who  officiates  in  Englilh,  and  the  other  in 
Gaelic.  Two  new  churches  under  one  roof  are  building,  from 
a  very  handfome  delign  by  Mr.  Milne,  which,  when  hniffied, 
will  have  a  good  effedf.  They  are  built  of  a  kind  of  porphyry, 
with  a  reddiffi  ground,  containing  a  number  of  cryftals  of  feld- 
Ipar,  of  a  lighter  colour,  fome  cryftals  of  black  ffiorl,  and  a  few 
of  quartz.  It  is  a  very  hard  ftone,  and  found  in  great  plenty  in 
a  quarry  on  the  road  to  Dalmaly,  where  it  lies  over  a  bed  of 
fhiftus,  under  which  is  a  bed  of  line  marble  which  is  burned  to 
lime. 

Though  Inverary  is  tolerably  well  lituated  for  manufadlures,. 
none  are  carried  on  to  any  very  great  extent.  Archibald,  Duke 
of  Argyle,  about  the  year  i  748,  introduced  the  linen  manufac¬ 
ture  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  has  been  attended  with  very 
beneficial  confequences  ;  about  the  year  1776,  the  prelent  Duke 
eftabliffied  a  woollen  manufadlure,  and,  at  a  conliderable  ex¬ 
pence,  eredted  proper  buildings  and  machinery,  and  provided 
every  material  for  carrying  it  on  fuccefsfully.  At  the  fame 
time,  as  an  additional  encouragement,  he  gave  the  farm  on 
which  the  fadlory  is  built,  at  a  very  low  rent,  and  even  took 
fome  ffiares  in  the  concern,  contributing:  every  thins:  in  his 
power  to  infure  the  fuccefs  of  fo  patriotic  an  undertaking. 
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This  plan,  fo  nobly  fet  on  foot  by  the  Duke,  was  feconded 
by  many  gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  advanced  money  to  the 
manufacturers  at  2f  per  cent.  NotwithRanding  which,  and 
that  his  Grace  grave  the  ufe  of  the  whole  buildings  and  machi- 
nery  gratis,  the  bufinefs  has  not  by  any  means  been  conducted 
with  advantage,  a  circumRance  much  to  be  lamented;  for  fine® 
the  introduction  of  fheep  into  Argylefliire,  the  county  has  in 
fome  degree  been  depopulated,  and  the  manufacture,  had  it 
fucceeded,  would  not  only  have  given  employment  to  the  hands 
turned  from  the  farms,  but  would  have  added  con  lid  er  ably  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  by  exporting  its  wool  in  a  manufac¬ 
tured,  in  Read  of  a  raw  Rate  :  indeed  i  fuppofe  that  the  greateR 
part  of  the  cloth  manufactured  here,  which  was  of  the  coarfe 
kind,  would  have  been  fold  in  the  country.  It  is  certainly  a 
difadvantage  to  a  country,  where  its  inhabitants  want  employ¬ 
ment,  to  fell  the  raw  material,  and  then  purchafe  it  when  it  has 
been  manufactured,  after  having  gone  through  feveral  hands, 
each  of  whom  muR  have  his  profit. 

Inver  ary,  however,  poReffes  one  fource  of  riches,  of  which 
the  people  do  not  fail  to  avail  themfelves,  I  mean  the  Herring 
Fifliery  in  Loch-fyne.  This  lake,  extending  more  than  thirty 
miles  from  the  weRern  ocean  into  the  country;  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  noted  for  its  herrings,  which  are  Riperior  in 
quality  to  any  found  in  the  weRern  feas.  The  harbour  of 
Inverary  was  anciently  called  Slochk  Ichopper ,  fignifying  the 
bay  where  vefiels  bought  or  bartered  for  fifh;  and  there  is  Rill 
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caught. 


reprefcnted  in  the  fhield  of  the  arms  of  the  burgh,  a  net  with 
a  herring,  with  this  motto,  “Semper  tibi  pcndeat  halec 

full-  The  herring  fifhery  commonly  begins  in  July,  and  fometimes 
continues  till  the  firft  of  January.  It  had  juft  commenced 
when  we  came  hither,  and  was  a  icene  of  life,  buftle,  and  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  lake  is  generally  at  this  time  frequented  by  innu¬ 
merable  fhoals.  The  country  people  exprefs  the  quantities  of 
herring  abounding  here,  in  very  flrong  language:  at  thefe 
feafons,  fay  they,  the  lake  contains  one  part  of  water,  and  two 
parts  of  fifh.  In  this  fingle  bay  of  the  lake,  five  or  fix  hundred 
boats  axe  fometimes  employed  in  taking  them,  and  the  groups 
of  thefe  little  fifhing  veffels,  with  their  circling  nets,  make  a 
beautiful  moving  pidture. 

From  the  belt  information,  it  is  believed,  that  there  have 
been  caught  and  cured  in  fome  feafons,  upwards  of  20,000  bar¬ 
rels,  valued  at  twenty-five  Shillings  each. 

Part  of  each  boat  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  fail-cloth,  to 
form  a  covering  for  the  four  men  who  compote  the  crew  :  this 
is  reprefented  in  the  view  of  Loch-loung.  Thefe  men  may  be 
faid  to  live  in  their  boat  the  whole  of  the  fifhing  feafon,  for  they 
field om  quit  it  during  that  time.  The  inhabitants  of  Inverary, 
and  or  the  banks  of  the  Loch,  do  indeed  fpend  Sunday  at  home ; 
but  as  the  greatefl  number  of  boats  come  from  other  parts  of 
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Scotland  into  the  Loch,  for  the  fake  of  fifhin°;,  the  crews  fel- 
dom  quit  them,  and  they  live  chiefly  upon  herring  during  their 
abode  in  the  boats.  The  night  is  the  time  of  fifhing  ;  the  day 
is  employed  in  gutting  the  fifh  they  have  taken,  in  (leep,  or  in 
finging  Celtic  tales  to  the  found  of  the  bag-pipe.  Each  boat 
clears  upon  an  average,  between  40/.  and  50/.  and  in  fome  very 
good  feafons  100/.  befides  a  quantity  of  fifh  which  they  referve 
for  their  own  families. 

In  the  evening,  a  number  of  boats  form  a  line,  almod  acrofs 
the  Loch,  and  uniting  their  nets,  produce  a  chain  often  more 
than  a  hundred  fathoms  long.  The  herrings  fwim  at  very  un¬ 
certain  depths,  fo  that  it  is  neceffary  to  fink  the  nets  to  the 
depth  the  fhoal  is  known  to  take.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
fuccefs  of  the  fifhers  mud  in  a  great  meafure  depend  on  their 
judgment  or  good  fortune,  in  taking  the  proper  depths ;  for  it 
will  frequently  happen,  that  the  nets  of  one  boat  will  be  full  of 
herrings,  whild  thofe  of  others  fcarcely  take  a  fingle  fifh. 
Sometimes  the  fifh  fwim  in  twenty  fathom  water,  fometimes 
fifty,  and  fometimes  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  Loch.  The  nets 
are  kept  up  by  buoys,  confiding  of  blown  bladders,  or  leather 
bags  filled  with  air  ;  the  ropes  that  run  through  them  are  fadened 
with  pegs,  by  means  of  which  they  can  eafily  adjud  them. 

They  often  boil  or  loak  their  nets  in  a  drong  deco&ion  of  oak 
bark,  which  prevents  their  putrefa&ion  in  the  water. 
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When  they  have  caught  as  many  as  they  can  during  the 
night,  they  gut  them,  and  throw  them  into  a  tub,  with  a  fprink- 
hng  of  fait :  they  are  then  clofely  packed  in  barrels,  with  alter- 
nate  layers  of  fait ;  and  after  ftanding  in  this  manner  for  a  few 
weeks,  they  are  repacked  into  other  barrels,  and  fent  to  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  world. 

•  'i 

This  is  the  cafe  with  by  much  the  greater  part  that  are 
taken;  but  many  are  fent  frefh  to  Glafgow,  Stirling,  and  indeed 
to  almoft  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  middle  of  the  feafon, 
two  or  three  hundred  horfes  and  a  great  many  carts  are  brought 
every  day  to  the  banks  of  Loch-fyne  for  frefh  herrings.  We  ate 
fome  at  Inverary  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  water  the 
preceding  evening — they  were  delicious. 

A  barrel  holds  about  500  of  the  heft  kind  of  herrings, 
but  700  at  a  medium  ;  if  the  number  be  greater  they  are  rec¬ 
koned  poor.  The  guts  afford  a  confiderable  quantity  of  oil. 

The  herring  fifheries  in  the  highlands  and  ides  fhould  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  every  poffible  means  ;  not  only  becaufe  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  nurfery  of  feamen,  but  becaufe  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
thefe  barren  countries  can  acquire  wealth  and  population.  The 
poverty  of  the  foil  will  prevent  agricultural  improvements  beyond 
a  certain  and  very  limited  extent,  and  the  want  of  fuel,  with  the 
impofubility  of  railing  any  great  quantity  of  provifions,  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  carrying  on  of  manufa&ures  upon  a  very  extenfive  lcale: 
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but  the  fifheries  are  an  inexhauRible  fund  of  wealth,  and  can  be 
carried  to  any  extent  whatever.  In  Glafgow,  Paifley,  and  other 
parts  of  the  low  countries,  manufactures  are  conducted  on  a 
noble  fcale  ;  they  are  fources  of  immenfe  wealth  to  many,  and 
of  employment  to  hundreds  of  thoufands ;  Rill,  however,  thefe 
muR  have  their  bounds  :  but  what  bounds  can  be  let  to  the 
herring  fiflieries,  if  under  judicious  regulations?  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  larger  fortunes  might  be  acquired  in  the  bleak 
highlands,  and  dreary  wilds  of  the  Hebrides,  by  the  herrino- 
flfhery,  properly  conduced,  than  have  ever  been  done  by  the 
cotton  manufactory  in  the  low  countries. 

This  is  the  true  fource  of  wealth  to  thefe  parts  of  the  king* 
dom,  and  if  attended  to  as  its  importance  calls  for,  will  fill  all 
the  indented  fhores  of  North  Britain  with  population,  wealth, 
and  every  comfort  and  convenience  of  life. 

In  order  to  fee  this  more  clearly,  let  us  take  a  Right  view  of 
the  migration  of  herrings,  and  of  the  immenfe  fhoals  which 
frequent  this  country.  The  following  account  is  taken  chiefly 
from  Knox’s  View  of  the  Britifh  Empire. 

Herrings,  as  well  as  mackarel,  codfifh,  whiting,  haddocks, 
and  fome  others,  may  with  propriety  be  called  flfh  of  paffage, 
for  they  bear  a  Rrong  analogy  to  birds  of  that  delcription,  both 
from  their  focial  difpofltion,  and  their  immenfe  numbers.  Other 
flfh  refide  on  our  coaRs,  and  live  in  particular  lakes  and  rivers, 
Vol.  I.  O  all 
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all  the  year  round  :  but  thefe,  at  Rated  feafons,  vilit  the  fhores 
with  regular  certainty,  generally  returning  the  fame  week  in 
the  fucceeding  year,  and  not  unfrequently  the  fame  day. 

Herrings  are  found  in  the  sreateft  abundance  in  the  hisTeR 

O  O 

northern  latitudes,  within  the  ardlic  circle.  In  thefe  inaccef- 
fible  feas,  which  are  covered  with  ice  during  by  much  the 
greateR  part  of  the  year,  the  herrings  find  a  quiet  and  fure  re¬ 
treat  from  their  numerous  enemies ;  there  neither  all-devouring 
man,  who  makes  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  air,  and  water,  his 
prey,  nor  that  Rill  more  deRru£live  enemy,  the  whale,  dare  to 
purfue  them.  Here,  however,  they  were  not  intended  to  remain 
in  fecurity,  but  were  deRined  by  the  Author  of  nature  to  ferve 
the  purpofe  of  fupplying  myriads  of  created  beings  with  food, 
and  for  this  purpofe,  an  infurmountable  inRin£l  prompts  them 
to  leave  their  fecure  retreats. 

The  great  colony  of  herring  fets  out  from  the  icy  fea,  about 
the  middle  of  winter,  compofed  of  fuch  numbers  as  exceed  all 
the  powers  of  the  imagination,  but  no  fooner  do  they  leave  their 
glafiy  dominions,  than  millions  of  enemies  appear  to  thin  their 
fquadrons.  The  fun-fifh  and  the  cachalot  devour  hundreds  at 
a  mouthful  :  the  porpus,  the  grampus,  codfilh,  haddocks,  as 
well  as  the  whole  tribe  of  dogfifh  find  them  an  eafy  prey ;  and 
the  revenous  fhark  defifis  from  purfuing  the  above  mentioned  fifh, 
to  attack  the  herring :  befides  thefe  enemies  in  their  own  ele¬ 
ment,  they  meet  with  others  Rill  more  formidable  in  the  my¬ 
riads 
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riads  of  fea-fowl  inhabiting  the  regions  near  the  pole,  that  watch 
the  out-fet  of  the  migration,  and  fpread  extenfive  ruin. 

Thus  befieged  on  every  fide,  the  defencelefs  emigrants  find  Their  Dan- 
no  fafety  but  in  crouding  clofer  together,  and  leaving  to  the  deftroyJd!'  ^ 
outmo.fi:  bands  the  danger  of  being  firR  devoured.  The  main 
body  begins,  at  a  certain  latitude,  to  feparate  into  two  grand 
divifions  ;  one  of  which  moves  weftward,  and  pours  down  the 
coafts  of  America,  as  far  fouth  as  Carolina,  and  are  often  fo 
numerous  in  the  Chefapeak  Bay,  as  to  become  a  nuifance  to  the 
fhores.  The  other  divifion  takes  a  more  eadern  direction,  to¬ 
wards  Europe,  and  falls  in  with  the  great  ifland  of  Iceland  about, 
the  beginning  of  March  ;  upon  their  arrival  on  that  coall:,  their 
phalanx,  though  it  has  already  buffered  confiderable  diminution, 
is  nevertheleff  found  to  be  of  amazing  extent,  depth,  and  clofe- 
nefs,  occupying  a  Surface,  equal  at  lead:  to  the  dimenfions  of 
both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  Subdivided  into  columns  of 
five  or  fix  miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth  ;  each 
divifion,  or  column,  being  led,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  mod: 
experienced  fifhermen,  by  herrings  of  more  than  ordinary  Size, 
older  perhaps  than  the  others,  and  having  made  a  confiderable 
number  of  voyages,  may  be  capable  of  conducing  their  diderent 
bands  to  their  deftined  places. 

j 

They  generally  Swim  near  the  Surface,  but  fink  now  and 
then  for  a  few  minutes.  "I  he  leaders  of  thofe  which  vifit  the 
Britffh  kingdoms,  appear  off  Shetland  in  April  or  May,  and  the 
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grand  body  begins  to  be  perceived  in  June.  The  filhers  are  ap¬ 
prized  of  their  coming  bv  a  fmall  rippling  of  the  water,  the  re¬ 
flexion  of  their  brilliancy,  and  the  great  number  of  gannets  or 
Solan  geefe,  and  other  aerial  perfecutors,  which  feafl  richly  on 
this  offered  bounty  ;  and,  along  with  the  whales  and  other  fifh, 
may  be  one  caule  of  the  fhoals  croudmg  into  bays  and  creeks, 
where  they  are  caught  by  fifhermen  with  fo  much  eafe. 

When  they  arrive  at  the  Shetland  Iflands,  new  enemies  await 
them  ;  whole  fleets  of  fflhing  veflfels,  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
netting,  are  in  readinefs,  on  a  fixed  day,  to  drag  the  ocean ; 
thereby  {hatching  from  the  fhoals,  perhaps  millions  every  night 
from  June  till  September. 

The  Shetland  Iflands,  where  the  herrings  meet  with  the  firfl 
interruption  to  their  progrefs  fouthwards,  lie  at  the  diftance  of 
100  miles  due  north  from  the  main  land  of  Scotland;  and  ex¬ 
tend  near  fixtv  miles  in  length  ;  and  though  thele  iflands  break 
and  feparate  the  great  body  of  herrings  into  two  parts,  the  wan¬ 
derers  fliil  continue  their  courfe  fouthward.  One  divifion  pro¬ 
ceeds  down  the  caff  lide  of  Britain  ;  goes  along  the  Murray 
Firth,  the  coafls  of  Aberdeen,  Angus,  and  Fife ;  the  great  river 
Forth,  the  coalT  of  Scarborough,  and  particularly  the  far-pro- 
jeXing  land  at  Yarmouth,  the  ancient  and  only  mart  for  her¬ 
rings  in  England  ;  here  they  appear  in  OXober,  and  are  found 
in  confiderable  quantities  till  Chriftmas :  palling  through  the 
channel,  fome  of  them  pay  a  flight  vifit  to  the  north  coafl 
*  of 
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France,  but  are  fo  exhaufted  and  impoverished  as  to  be  of  little 
or  no  ufe. 

The  other  brigade  drape  their  courfe  from  the  Shetland 
Iflands,  along  the  weft  coaft  of  Britain,  and  thefe  are  obferved  to 
be  much  larger  and  fatter,  as  well  as  confiderably  more  abun¬ 
dant,  than  thofe  on  the  eaft  fide.  After  palling  the  Shetland  and 
Orkney  Hies,  they  croud  in  amazing  quantities  into  the  lakes, 
bays,  and  narrow  channels  of  the  Shires  of  Sutherland,  Rofs,  and 
Invernefs ;  which,  with  the  Hebrides,  compofe  the  greateft  fta- 
tionary  herring  fifhing  in  Britain,  excepting  that  upon  the  coaft 
of  Shetland. 

Sometimes  this  Shoal  edges  clofe  upon  the  extend ve  coaft  of 
Argylefhire,  and  fills  every  bay  and  creek  ;  and  almoft  always 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Loch-fyne,  Loch-loung,  and  other  arms  of 
the  fea  ;  the  coaft  of  Airfhire  and  of  Galloway,  even  to  the 
head  of  Solway  Firth.  Having  performed  this  friendly  office  to 
the  weftern  Shores  of  Scotland,  the  Shoal  proceeds  towards  the 
north  of  Ireland  ;  where,  meeting  with  another  interruption, 
they  are  fubdivided  into  two  bodies.  One  pafies  down  the  Iriih 
Channel,  vilits  the  Me  of  Man,  where  they  are  caught  in  great 
abundance,  and  affords  an  occasional  Supply  to  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Ireland,  and  fometimes  to  the  weft  coaft  of  England,  as  far  as 
Briftol  Channel.  The  other  fhbal  Skirts  along  the  weft  coaft  of 
Ireland,  where,  after  vifiting  fome  of  the  lakes,  particularly  in 
the  county  of  Donnegal,  it  gradually  difappears,  and  is  finally 
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loft  in  the  immenfity  of  the  Atlantic. — So  bountiful,  as  Mr. 
Knox  obferves,  is  Providence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh 
Iftes,  in  one  article  of  food  onlv. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate  defign  of 
this  migration,  is  to  fupply  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
America  with  food,  and  thus  atone  for  the  feeming  partiality  of 
Nature  to  more  louthern  climes,  the  immediate  caufe  of  it  is 
their  ftrong  deiire  to  remove  to  warmer  feas,  for  the  fake  of 
depositing  their  fpawn,  where  it  will  vivify  with  more  certainty 
than  under  the  frigid  zone.  It  cannot  be  from  defeft  of  food 
that  they  leave  the  polar  regions,  whatever  that  food  may  be, 
for  they  come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and  on  their  return  are  gene¬ 
rally  obferved  to  be  very  lean.  They  are  in  full  roe  at  the  end 
of  June,  and  continue  in  perfection  till  the  commencement  of 
winter,  when  they  begin  to  depoftt  their  fpawn. 

Blessed  as  this  country  is  with  fhoals  of  fifh,  and  pofte  fling 
fuch  advantages  for  carrying  on  the  fifheries,  comparatively 
little  has  been  done  by  the  highlanders  in  this  trade.  What  has 
been  performed,  was  done  by  individuals  in  a  fmall  way,  very 
few  private  capitals  having  been  employed.  Indeed  till  within 
a  very  few  years,  the  chief  of  our  fifheries,  viz.  thofe  in  the 
Shetland  Iftes,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  people  who  poftefs 
no  natural  advantages.  To  thefe  fifheries  on  our  own  coafts, 
the  Dutch  chiefly  owe  their  wealth,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  have 
been  the  means  by  which  this  induftrious  people  railed  them- 

felves 
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(elves  to  a  (late  of  opulence.  Originally  they  appear  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  fifhermen,  collected  from  different  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  world,  to  a  place  where  they  could  enjoy  freedom  of 
traffick;  and  living  in  huts  erected  upon  a  (pot  called  Damfluys, 
they  there  purfued  with  induftry,  and  under  wife  and  excellent 
regulations,  the  herring  fifheries  on  the  Britifh  coafts  ;  fold  their 
fifh  to  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  brought  back  commodities 
themfelves  wanted,  and  merchandize  which  they  exported  to 
different  parts  :  fo  that  their  (hips  were  never  empty,  but  always 
loaded  wherever  they  went,  with  fome  object  of  traffick.  Sir 
William  Monfon,  (peaking  of  their  (hips  being  thus  conftantly 
employed,  aptly  compares  them  to  a  weaver’s  (huttle,  which  he 
cafts  from  one  hand  to  another,  and  which  he  keeps  ever  in 
action,  till  the  gain  appears  by  the  cloth  that  he  makes.  By 
perfevering  in  this  ind-uftrious  mode  of  life,  the  poor  fifhing  vil¬ 
lage  of  Damfluys  gradually  increafed  :  as  the  inhabitants  gained 
means,  the  huts  were  converted  into  comfortable  habitations, 
thefe  into  fplendid  dwellings,  and  the  whole  became  by  degrees 
metamorphofed  into  the  opulent  city  of  Amfterdam. 

The  difad  vantages  they  labour  under  are  great,  but  induftry  Difad  van- 

„  tages  under 

overcomes  every  obftacle,  and  converts  the  mod  barren  Ipots  which  they 

labour. 

into  (eats  of  plenty.  Their  own  country  is  fo  poor  in  natural 
productions,  that  for  almoft  every  article  requifite  to  conduct 
thefe  fiffieries,  they  have  recourfe  to  foreign  nations.  Their 
timber  for  (hip-building,  their  iron,  hemp,  cordage,  barrels, 
and  even  their  bread,  is  brought  from  other  countries ;  while 
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Scotland  fupplics  mod  of  them,  and  England  all.  They  have, 
befides,  a  confiderable  navigation  to  make  to  come  at  the 
fisheries,  and  at  a  ftormy  feafon  of  the  year,  while  we  have  the 
fifh  at  our  own  doors.  Notwithstanding:  thefe  advantages  in 
our  favour,  the  Dutch  have,  till  lately,  been  the  only  perfbns 
who  profited  by  them,  as  appears  from  different  accounts. 

According  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  year  1603,  the 
Dutch  fold  to  different  nations,  as  many  herrings  as  amounted 
to  1,759,000/.  In  the  year  1615,  they  employed  in  this  fifhery, 
2000  buffes,  and  37,000  fifiiermen.  In  1618,  they  fent  no  lefs 
than  3000  buffes,  with  50,000  men  to  the  herring  fifheries; 
befides  this,  9000  other  veffels  were  employed  to  tranfport  and 
fell  the  fifh,  which  laff  occupations  employed  150,000  men  by 
fea  and  land,  in  addition  to  thofe  immediately  engaged  in  the 
fisheries.  Thus  did  our  induftrious  neighbours  increafe  the 
number  of  their  veffels  and  feamen,  fupply  half  the  world  with 
food,  and  raife  themfelves  to  opulence  at  our  expence  *. 

.  -  :  It 

*  It  appears  by  fome  accurate  ftatements  made  by  Sir  W.  Monfon,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Sir  Lucius  O’Brian,  and  others,  that  the  number  of  herrings  fold  by  the 
Dutch  to  foreign  nations  is  aftonifhing.  In  four  provinces  within  the  Sound,  viz. 
Koningfberg,  Melvin,  Stetin,  and  Dantzic,  according  to  accounts  which  have  been 
taken  from  Cuftom-houfe  books,  and  may  therefore  be  depended  upon,  they  annually 
vended  between  30  and  40,000  lafts  of  herrings,  worth  more  than  620,0001.  while 
we  did  not  fend  a  fingle  fifh. 

To  Denmark,  Norway,  Narpe,  Sweden,  Regel,  and  other  places  within  the  Sound, 
they  annually  fent  above  10,000  lafts,  value  i6o,OOol.  To  Ruffia  they  fent  1500 
lafts,  worth  27,000b  while  we  fent  only  to  the  fame  places  between  30  and  40  lafls. 

To 
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It  is  to  the  Shetland  Iflands  that  the  Dutch  have  chiefly  re- 
forted,  and  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
condud  their  fifheries  there,  is  given  by  Sir  W.  Mo  ns  on. 


From  the  Texel  to  Brafound,in  Shetland,  is  upwards  of  230 
leagues.  To  the  latter  place,  about  the  20th  of  June,  at  lead 
2000  filhing  veffels  in  his  time  reforted.  On  the  24th  they  put 
to  fea,  being  prohibited  till  that  day,  under  a  fevere  penalty,  as 
the  herrings  are  before  that  not  thought  fit  for  falting. 

Each  of  thefe  veffels  on  that  day,  directs  its  courfe  to  find 
out  the  fhoal  of  herrings;  when  they  have  laden  their  buffes, 
they  return  to  Holland,  and  leave  their  cargo,  which  is  imme¬ 
diately  repacked,  and  fent  to  the  Baltic,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

V  ...  ■  ,* 

As  foon  as  the  buffes  have  furnifhed  themfelves  with  victuals, 
cafks,  and  fait,  they  revifit  the  fhoal  they  have  left,  and  filling 
again  as  quickly  as  poffible,  return  to  Holland  to  unload :  this 
they  generally  do  three  times  in  the  feafon,  and  during  that 

To  towns  upon  the  river  Elbe,  they  fent  above  6000  lafts  annually,  worth 
lOOjOOol.  while  we  fent  none  to  the  fame  places. 

To  Cleveland,  Juliers,  Frankfort,  Cologne,  and  different  parts  of  Germany, 
22,000  lafts,  amounting  to  440,0001.  while  we  fent  none. 

To  Guelderland,  Artois,  Hainhaut,  Brabant,  and  Handers,  8  or  9000  lafts,  worth 
l6o,oool.  and  we  none. 

To  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  500  lafts,  value  io,oool.  while  we  only  fend  100  lafts. 
Thus,  fays  Sir  W.  Monfon,  fo  many  thoufands  of  lafts  of  fifli  taken  on  our  own 
coafts,  have  been  fold  by  them,  and  fo  many  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  pounds  produced, 
while  we  could  not  give  an  account  of  more  than  150  lafts,  value  3000k  1 
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period,  on  the  mofl  moderate  computation,  each  bufs  takes  ioo 
lafls  of  herring,  which,  being  valued  only  at  io/.  the  laff, 
amounts  to  1000/.  for  each  vefTel. 

The  fifhing  fleet  is  often  attended  by  certain  veffels  called 
Yawgers,  that  carry  fait,  calks,  and  vidluals,  to  truck  with  the 
bulfes  for  their  herrings,  which  they  carry  dire&ly  to  the 
Baltic. 

I  should  not  have  been  thus  particular  in  defcribing  the 
herring  fifheries,  lince  it  has  been  done  by  perfons  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  fubjedl,  did  I  not  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  one  to  lofe  no  opportunity  of  imprefling  the  minds  of 
the  -public,  with  the  neceffity  of  encouraging  this  fource  of 
wealth  and  national  profperity.  Public  fpirited  men,  and  bodies 
of  men,  have  at  different  times  feen  the  utility  of  it,  and  have  for 
a  while  made  exertions  in  the  caufe,  but  fufficient  perfeverance 
has  been  wanting.  The  country  is  infinitely  indebted  to  Mr. 
Knox,  whofe  laborious  exertions  to  promote  this  end  are  well 
known.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fociety  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  fifheries,  which  will,  I  hope,  in  time  be  attended 
•with  the  wifhed-for  fuccefs.  If  any  of  my  readers  are  defirous 
of  acquiring  more  information  on  this  fubjeft,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  attention,  his  accurate  “  View  of  the  Britifh 
Empire,”  a  work  to  which  1  am  indebted  for  many  of  thefe 
obfervations  on  the  fifheries. 
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As  connedled  intimately  with  the  improvement  of  the  fifn- 
eries,  as  well  as  with  Loch-fyne,  on  whole  banks  I  fear  the 
reader  will  think  he  has  been  too  long  detained,  I  may  here 
mention  the  Crinan  Canal,  fii  ffc  projected,  I  believe,  by  Mr. 
Knox.  This  canal,  which  will  be  fo  important  in  its  confe 
quences  to  the  whole  kingdom,  but  particularly  to  the  high¬ 
lands,  is  nearly  completed,  but  is,  I  am  informed,  at  prelent 
almofl  at  a  flop  for  want  of  money.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  however,  the  work  will  be  refumed  with 
fpirit.  A  veffel  coming  from  any  of  the  highland  ports,  for 
inflance,  Oban,  into  the  Clyde,,  which  is  the  great  mart  for  the 
difpofal  of  the  produce  of  the  highlands,  muft  go  entirely  round 
by  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  a  narrow  peninfula  that  flretches  forty 
miles  from  the  main  land  of  Scotland,  in  a  fouthern  dire6lion, 
till  it  approaches  within  twenty  miles  of  the  county  of  An¬ 
trim  in  Ireland.  The  diflance  from  Greenock  to  the  promon¬ 
tory  or  Mull  *  as  it  is  called,  is  above  fixty  miles  in  a  fouth-wefl 
direction;  but  if  we  include  the  courfe  of  the  Hupping  thither, 
the  iflands  to  be  avoided,  the  tacks  and  evolutions  occalioned  by 
contrary  winds,  and  lee-fhores,  the  voyages  from  Greenock  to 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre  may,  on  an  average,  be  eftimated  at  eighty 
miles  each;  which,  being  ail  in  a  dire&ion  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
tended  port,  requires  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal  navigation  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  Cape,  till  the  veflels  get  into  the  fame  lati¬ 
tude  with  Greenock.  This  occafions  an  extra  navigation  of  120 
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miles,  or  240  miles  northward  and  homeward,  to  every  veftel  or 
boat  going  to  the  weft  highlands  from  the  Clyde.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  the  wind  which  favoured  their  voyage  to  the  Mull 
of  Cantyre,  becomes  adverfe  after  having  doubled  the  Cape; 
they  muft  therefore  either  lie  to,  or,  if  a  boat,  work  at  their  oars, 
through  a  heavy  lea  up  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  probably  for  many 
days  before  they  reach  the  intended  port.  Having  difpofed  of 
their  fmall  cargo  of  Ikins,  bark,  or  fifh  ;  in  their  return,  they 
have  to  combat  the  fame  difficulties  and  dangers:  and  when  we 
confider  the  almoft  inceflant  gales,  the  lee-ffiores,  rocks,  nume¬ 
rous  illands,  fands  and  currents,  attending  this  navigation,  we 
can  eafdy  fee  that,  befides  the  lofs  of  time  and  money  which  it 
occalions,  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  the  poor  natives,  many  of 
whom  perifh  every  year. 

% 

Now  if  the  reader  will  caft  his  eye  upon  Loch-fyne  in  the 
map,  he  will  perceive,  at  the  part  where  it  turns  eaftward,  a 
fmall  projedting  arm  called  Loch  Gilp,  and  oppoftte  to  it,  in  the 
found  of  Jura,  another  arm  called  Loch  Crinan;  the  diftance 
between  thefe  two  arms  is  only  five  miles,  and  it  is  through  this 
ifthmus  that  the  canal  is  to  be  cut.  This  work,  it  is  evident, 
will  fave  a  great  deal  of  time  to  veftels  coming  from  the  weft 
highlands  into  the  Clyde,  and  will  likewife  avoid  the  dangers 
and  ether  inconveniences  attending  a  palfage  by  the  Mull  of 
Cantyre.  Indeed,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  companion,  it  will, 
when  completed,  be  as  great  an  acquifition  to  the  highlands,  as 
a  cut  through  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  would  be  to  Europe.  It  has 
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been  begun  on  a  large  fcale,  being  fixty  feet  wide,  and  twelve 
deep.  The  expence  is  eflimated  at  about  80,000/. 

The  public  fpirit  of  the  undertakers  of  this  canal,  is  highly 
to  be  praifed,  but  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  it  had  been  a  national 
work,  and  that  no  more  dues  were  charged  on  veflels  going 
through  it,  than  might  be  neceflary  to  keep  it  in  repair;  for 
though  it  will  be  a  work  of  great  utility  to  the  highlands,  yet 
the  number  of  veffels  pafling  through,  would  not,  at  leaf!  for 
fome  time,  be  very  great ;  fo  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  moderate 
interefl  for  the  money,  a  high  duty  muft  be  laid,  and  probably 
more  than  many  of  the  highland  boats  can  afford  to  pay.  In¬ 
deed  the  craft  which  would  chiefly  navigate  this  canal,  are  fmall 
boats  pafling  to  and  from  the  Clyde,  with  cargoes  feldom 
amounting  to  twTenty  pounds  each  ;  and  money  is  fuch  an  object 
to  thefe  poor  people,  that,  to  fave  a  tonnage  of  five  {hillings, 
they  would  rifk  the  voyage  by  the  Mull  of  Cantyre. 

The  highland  canals,  like  the  highland  roads,  ought  to  be 
public  works.  Were  the  roads  in  the  highlands  fupported  by  a 
toll,  I  fliould  fuppofe  that  half-a- crown,  or  five  {hillings  a  horfe, 
would  be  neceflary  to  pay  the  interefl:  of  the  money  laid  out  in 
forming  them,  fo  few  are  the  travellers,  and  yet  good  roads  are 
abfolutely  neceflary*.  Such  objects  are  undoubtedly  national, 
and  the  expence  to  the  nation  would  be  trifling. 

*  Some  idea  of  the  very  few  travellers  on  thefe  roads  may  be  formed,  when  it  is 
mentioned,  that,  during  thefirft  three  weeks  of  our  tour  in  the  highlands,  we  did  not 
meet  a  Tingle  traveller,  either  on  hoifeback  or  in  a  carriage. 
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I  know  not  whether  to  make  any  apology  for  this  long  di- 
greffion,  but  thofe  who  think  the  fubjedt  of  no  importance,  may 
])afs  it  over,  and  continue  the  tour. 

After  feeing  every  thing  worth  notice  at  Inverary,  we  fpent 
the  evening  with  Mr.  M^Gibbon,  whofe  politenefs  and  hofpita- 
lity  deferve  at  leaff  to  be  acknowledged;  and  on  the  14th  early 
in  the  morning,  we  fet  off  for  Dalmaly,  at  the  head  of  Loch- 
Awe,  fixteen  miles  diflan t  from  Inverary.  Our  object  was  to 
get  to  Oban,  and  we  could  have  eroded  the  lake  by  a  ferry  at 
Port  Sonachan,  which  would  have  faved  fome  time,  but  we 
wifhed  to  fee  more  of  this  beautiful  lake,  which  w*e  were  told 
was  the  rival  of  Loch-lomond* 

The  firfl  part  of  the  road  was  pleafant,  leading  through  the 
Duke’s  plantations.  About  three  miles  from  Inverary,  the 
river  Arey  tumbling  over  rugged  rocks,  forms  a  good  cafcade : 
it  is  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  road,  and  facing  a  gate  leading  to  it 
is  a  fmall  cottage,  that  ferves  the  purpofe  of  a  porter’s  lodge. 
A  wooden  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  river,  juft  above  the  fall, 
which  we  palled  to  reach  a  point  on  the  other  fide,  that  gave  us 
a  good  view  of  it.  We  were  told  that  the  Duke  intends  building  a 
temple  or  grotto  here,  from  whence  the  cafcade  may  be  conve¬ 
niently  leen. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  cafcade,  we  left  alfo  the  Duke’s  plan¬ 
tations,  and  our  ride  was  not  for  fome  miles  by  any  means  inte- 
*  refting: 
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Tefting:  the  hills  are  in  general  bleak  and  barren.  In  this 
country  iheep  have  taken  the  place  of  black  cattle,  and  are  faid 
to  be  more  profitable.  The  only  habitations  we  faw,  were  the 
cottages  of  fhepherds,  and  the  l'moke  iffuing  from  their  doors, 
gave  no  very  exalted  idea  of  their  neatnefs,  or  of  the  purity  of 
the  air  within.. 

At  Inverary  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  burn  coal, 

which  they  chiefly  procure  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Glafgow, 

by  way  of  Loch-fyne,  but  here,  as  indeed  in  mod  parts  of 

the  highlands,  peat  is  the  only  fuel,  and  in  very  wet  fummers, 

when  it  is  impoffible  to  dry  their  peats,  or  get  them  home  if 

they  were  dry,  on  account  of  the  foftnefs  of  the  ground,  they 

are  very  much  diftreflfed.  This  was  particularly  the  cafe  during  Scarcity  of 

Fuel  in  1797. 

the  lad  fummer  (1797);  when  very  few  peats  were  got  in.  The 
more  opulent  purchafed  coals  at  a  high  price  at  Inverary,  and 
brought  them  home ;  but  the  didrefs  of  the  poor,  for  want  of 
this  neceffary  article  through  the  winter,  was  very  great  indeed. 

Many  of  them  were  obliged  to  bum  the  little  wretched  furniture  v 
they  poffefled,  to  drefs  their  victuals. 

At  the  didance  of  about  eight  miles  from  Inverary,  we  had  Loch-Awe. 
the  fird  view  of  Loch- Awe,  from  an  eminence  ;  and  our  ex¬ 
pectations  were  by  no  means  difappointed,  for  it  is  certainly 
only  fecond  to  Loch-lomond.  The  banks,  near  which  the  reft 
of  our  road  lay,  confided  of  deep  mountains  very  finely  wooded. 

Its  fmooth  furface  is  broken  by  iflands,  many  of  which  are  or¬ 
namented 
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JDalmaly. 


Glenorchay. 


The  Manfe. 


namented  with  pidturefque  ruins.  Loch-awe  is  about  thirty- 
miles  in  length,  and  in  fome  places  two  miles  broad,  though  the 
average  breadth  of  it  does  not  exceed  one  mile.  Its  furface  is 
108  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea:  befides  the  great  number  of 
rivulets  and  ftreams  which  run  into  this  lake  on  both  fides,  from 
the  neighbouring  hills,  contrary  to  mod;  lakes,  it  receives  a  con- 
fiderable  river  at  each  extremity,  and  difcharges  itfelf  laterally 
into  Loch-etive,  an  arm  of  the  fea  to  the  north,  at  a  place  called 
Bunaw.  The  lake  abounds  with  falmon,  trout,  and  fome  char ; 
it  likewife  contains  plenty  of  eels,  which  are  held  in  abhor¬ 
rence  by  the  common  people  of  the  highlands,  who  confider  this 
delicate  fifh  as  a  water  ferpent,  unfit  for  the  ufe  of  men  *. 

The  inn  of  Dalmaly  is  a  very  comfortable  one,  confidering 
its  fituation.  Lord  Breadalbane,  whofe  property  it  is,  ever 
attentive  to  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  lets  the  houfe  at  a 
very  low  rent. 

From  this  inn  is  a  view  of  Glenorchay  to  the  eaft,  a  fine  val¬ 
ley,  moderately  wooded,  through  which  the  river  Urchay  winds 
along  for  about  fourteen  miles,  and  falls  into  the  eaftern  end  of 
Loch-awe. 

After  breakfaft,  we  went  to  call  on  Dr.  MTntire,  the 
minifter  of  Glenorchay :  the  manfe  and  church  are  fituated 
on  a  beautiful  little  ifle,  in  the  river  Urchay,  oppofite  to 
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the  inn  of  Dalmaly.  We  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  the  worthy  pador  at  home,  but  were  hofpitably  entertained 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  MTntire,  his  fon,  the  minider  of  a 
neighbouring  parifh,  and  by  Mifs  M‘Intire,  a  young  lady  of 
accomplifhed  manners,  and  remarkably  well  informed.  She 
prefented  us  with  fome  highland  berries  and  cream,  which  were 
excellent.  Thefe  berries  were  the  fruit  of  the  Vaccinium  myrtillus , 
or  bilberry  whortle,  that  grows  very  plentifully  in  mod:  parts  of 
the  highlands,  and,  when  preferved  with  fugar,  they  form  a 
conferve,  at  lead  equal  to  any  fruit  in  our  gardens. 

On  being  informed  that  one  of  the  objedds  of  my  tour  was 
mineralogy,  Mifs  M‘  Intire  very  obligingly  fele£led  for  me  fome 
fpecimens  of  minerals  collected  from  the  neighbouring  hills : 
among  thefe  were  fome  beautiful  rock  cry  dal,  fome  large  fpeci¬ 
mens  of  talc,  a  few  petrefa<dions,  particularly  one  of  a  potatoe. 
With  the  minerals  die  likewdfe  fent  me  fome  fpecimens  of  lead 
ore,  found  on  the  glebe,  very  near  the  manfe,  which  is  very  rich. 
Befide  the  minerals  above  mentioned,  fome  of  which  are  very 
common  here,  Cobalt,  Adiedos,  and  a  very  beautiful  Jafper, 
have  been  found  in  fmall  maffes  amono-  the  rocks  and  mountains. 

O 

The  idand  on  which  the  manfe  dands,  confids  of  a  rock  of 
bluifh  limedone,  interlperfed  with  fmall  particles  of  mica,  and 
veins  of  calcareous  fpar  :  the  fame  kind  of  limedone  is  viiible 
in  feveral  parts  about  Dalmaly,  generally  lying  under  a  dra- 
tum  of  micaceous  diidus.  The  neighbouring  hills  are  chiefly 
compofed  of  granite. 

Vol.  [.  Q  The 
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The  church  of  Glenorchay  is  old,  and  in  bad  repair:  in  the 
church-yard  are  feveral  old  tombdones,  formed  of  a  kind  of  lapis 
ollaris ,  with  figures  of  warriors,  fome  armed  with  fpears,  and 
others  with  two-handed  fwords.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be4he 
tombs  of  the  Macgregors,  whofe  polTefTion  and  chief  reddence, 
as  was  before  obferved  *,  were  in  the  vale  of  Glenorchay. 

Among  other  tombs  in  this  church-yard,  is  one  of  the  family 
of  Macnab,  a  race  of  blackfmiths,  who  have  redded  in  the 
neighbourhood  dnee  the  year  1440,  and  have  ftill  followed 
the  fame  profedlon.  A  hammer,  pincers,  and  fome  other  im¬ 
plements  of  the  art,  are  rudely  carved  upon  the  tombflone.  A 
defeendant  of  this  family  ftill  lives  on  an  eminence  on  the 
fouth-dde  of  the  vale,  and,  we  were  informed,  is  in  podfefdon  of 
a  manufeript  containing  feveral  of  the  poems  of  Ofdan,  and  other 
Celtic  bards,  in  their  native  tongue,  which  were  collected  by  one 
of  his  ancedors.  A  progenitor  of  his  was  drft  brought  hither 
by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Loch-awe,  to  manufacture  arms' 
and  armour,  as  well  as  to  perform  other  necedfary  parts  of 
fmith’s  work.  A  line  of  his  podefity  have,  ever  dnee,  con¬ 
tinued  to  follow  his  profefdon  on  the  very  fpot  where  he  drd 
fettled. 

When  every  highlander  was  a  foldier,  and  wore  arms,  a 
blackfmith  was  necefiarily  a  man  of  confequence.  In  the  dm- 
ple  date  of  the  mechanic  arts  among  thefe  people,  that  of  the 
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blackfmith  who  could  forge  armour,  was  the  moft  complex;  and 
the  demand  for  his  produ&ions  univerfal.  The  progrefs  of  civi¬ 
lization,  however  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  unfavourable  to  the  dignity  of  the  blackfmith.  From 
the  forging  of  armour,  his  hands  have  been  degraded  to  the 
fhoeing  of  horfes,  and  other  meaner  works,  of  which  there  is 
even  fo  little  need,  that  unlefs  he  had  a  farm,  and  employed 
himfelf  in  agriculture,  this  refpedlable  defcendant  of  Vulcan 
could  not  perhaps  gain  a  comfortable  living  He  Rill  con¬ 
tinues  to  make  very  beautiful  highland  dirks. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  the  patron  of  the  living ;  and  the  pre- 
fent  worthy  incumbent  obferves,  that  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
has  patronage  been  exercifed  with  more  marked  attention  to  the 
heritors,  and  people  of  a  parifh,  than  in  this  country.  Settle¬ 
ments  againft  the  wifh  of  a  majority  of  panfhioners  are  not 
known.  The  following  lingular  fa£l  is  the  only  inftance  to 
the  contrary,  and  which,  for  its  Angularity,  I  (hall  take 
the  liberty  to  tranfcribe  from  Dr.  M‘  Intire’s  StatiRical  Ac¬ 
count. 

“  At  the  revolution,  when  prefbytery  was  at  lafl  re-eftablilhed 
in  North-Britain,  a  Mr.  Dugald  Lindsay  was  the  cpifcopal 
minifter  of  Glenorchav.  Mr.  Lindfav  would  not  conform. 

j  * 

Preffed  by  the  fynod  of  Argyle,  the  noble  patron  wrote  a  letter 
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of  invitation  to  a  prefbyterian  probationer  in  the  (hire  of  Perth, 
to  be  minifter  of  Glenorchay.  Tie  accepted  ;  came  on  the  clofe 
of  the  week  to  the  parifh,  but  could  find  no  houfe  to  receive 
him,  or  perfon  to  make  him  welcome.  In  his  diftrefs,  he  was 
driven  to  the  houfe  of  the  man  whom  he  came  to  fupplant,  and 
was  received  with  a  cordiality  and  kindnefs  becoming  a  minifler 
of  the  Gofpel.  Over  the  whole  parifh  there  was  a  ftrong  ferment. 
People  of  all  ages  and  conditions  affembled,  from  all  quarters,  in 
the  church-yard,  on  Sabbath,  long  before  the  ufual  hour  of 
worfhip.  At  the  appearance  of  the  ftranger,  accompanied  by 
their  own  beloved  paftor,  there  was  a  general  murmur  of  in¬ 
dignation.  Twelve  armed  men  with  drawn  fwords,  furrounded 
the  aftonifhed  intruder.  Two  bagpipes  founded  the  march  of 
death .  Unmoved  by  the  tears  and  remonftrances  of  Mr.  Lindfav, 
in  this  hoflile  and  awful  form  they  proceeded,  with  their  pri- 
foner,  to  the  boundary  of  the  parifh,  and  of  the  county.  There, 
on  his  bended  knees,  he  folemtily  engaged  never  more  to  enter 
the  parifh,  or  trouble  any  perfon  for  the  occurrences  of  that  day. 
He  was  allowed  to  depart  in  peace,  and  he  kept  his  promife. 
The  lynod  of  Argyle  were  much  incenfed ;  time  cooled  their 
ardour;  the  patron  was  indulgent,  Mr.  Lindfay  deferving  and  be¬ 
loved  by  the  people.  He  continued  in  the  undifturbed  poffeffion 
of  his  charge  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  aforefaid  event.” 

Occupations  The  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
of  the  Inha-  . 

bitants.  Loch-awe,  are  chiefly  paftoral :  the  country,  excepting  in  the 
vale  of  Glenorchay,  being  very  hilly,  and  better  fuited  to  the 

fupport 
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fupport  of  flieep  than  agriculture.  Almoft  every  perfon,  however, 
cultivates  fome  oats  and  barle;  ;  the  return  of  the  former  is  not  in 
general  above  three  or  four  feeds,  and  of  barley  fix  or  (even  ;  but 
potatoes  thrive  very  well  here,  returning  from  twelve  to  twenty 
fold.  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  this  ufeful  root  makes  a 
great  part  of  the  food  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  people ; 
and  indeed,  till  the  general  introdu&ion  of  it  into  the  highlands, 
which  is  not  very  remote,  the  poor  and  lower  dalles  pined  away 
near  half  their  time  in  want  and  hunger,  the  country  being  fo 
little  adapted,  both  from  foil  and  climate,  to  the  growth  of  grain. 
The  rents  have  been  doubled,  and  in  fome  places  tripled,  within 
the  laft  forty  years,  but  flill  the  fituation  of  the  tenants  is  better 
than  in  many  parts  of  the  highlands,  Lord  Breadalbane  giving 
confiderable  encouragements  by  leafes,  without  which  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  a  tenant  to  make  any  advantageous  improvements. 
The  wages  of  fervants  employed  in  all  the  operations  of  huf- 
bandry,  have  been  progrefiively  quadruple  what  they  were  fifty 
years  fince.  The  wages  of  a  man-fervant  boarded  in  the  family 
are  from  5/.  to  10/.  a  female  from  two  to  four  guineas 

A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake,  employ  themfelves  in  filling.  A  little  below  Dalmaly, 
at  a  place  called  Catnifh,  great  numbers  of  falmon  are  taken  in 
the  Urchay,  in  the  following  manner.  A  rock  croffes  the  bed 
of  the  river,  nearly  from  fide  to  fide.  Its  height  is  fuch,  that  few 
fifh  can  overleap  the  torrent ;  which,  after  rains,  rufhes  forcibly 
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Superftuion. 


Fairies. 


into  the  pool  below.  Many  of  the  falmon,  in  attempting 
to  leap,  fall  into  a  baiket  fixed  tranfverfely,  and  in  this  way  con* 
fiderable  numbers  are  taken:  but  the  greated  (laughter  is  efte61ed 
in  a  different  manner.  On  the  fide  of  the  river,  there  is  an 
opening  between  the  rock  and  the  bank  ;  here  a  wicker  gate  is 
fixed,  that  can  be  opened  and  fhut  at  pleafure.  Several  yards 
above  this  entry,  the  dream  is  fecured  by  a  limilar  barrier.  When 

the  water  is  high  and  turbid,  the  fifh  are  let  in  below,  and  when 
the  fifherman  is  fatisfied  with  the  number  let  in.  he  fhuts 
the  doors  of  his  prifon,  and  with  his  falmon  fpear  drags  them 
out  at  his  leifure.  Scores  are  fometimes  thus  de droved  in 
a  day. 

•  The  old  people  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  general  Ipeak  only 
Gaelic,  but  the  younger  ones  can  mod  of  them  fpeak  fome 
Englifh,  which  they  learn  at  fchool ;  and  it  mud  be  obferved, 
that  where  the  Englifh  is  known  in  the  highlands,  it  is  fpoken 
with  much  greater  corredhiefs  and  purity  than  in  the  louth  of 
Scotland,  and  without  the  tone  and  accent  of  the  Jowlanders. 
Superdition  is  fad  wearing  away,  at  lead  where  the  clergy  are 
intelligent  and  liberal,  and  take  pains  to  difeourage  fuch  notions, 
which  is  particularly  the  object  of  the  minider  of  Glenorchav: 
dill,  however,  mod  of  them  believe  in  witches  and  ghods,  and 
fome  point  out,  with  firm  credulity,  green  fpots  of  ground 

Where  dill,  ’tis  faid,  the  fairy  people  meet, 

beneath  each  birken  fhade  on  mead  or  hill. 

* 
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There  each  trim  lals  that  Ikims  the  milky  Rore, 
to  the  fwart  tribes,  their  creamy  bowl  allots: 
by  night  they  lip  it  round  the  cottage  door, 
while  airy  minRrels  warble  jocund  notes  *. 


In  fome  parts  of  the  country,  the  funeral  dances  are  Rill  kept 
up.  Thefe  commence  on  the  evening  after  the  death.  All  the 
neighbours  attend  the  fummons,  and  the  dance,  accompanied  by 
a  lolemn  melancholy  Rraiii  called  a  lament,  is  begun  by  the 
neareft  relatives,  who  are  joined  by  moR  of  thofe  prefent :  this 
is  repeated  every  evening  till  the  interment.  Thefe  dances 
may  perhaps  be  intended  as  an  expreffion  of  joy  that  their. friend 
is  removed  from  this  vale  of  tears  and  mifery,  to  a  better  Rate 
of  exiRence.  We  find  that  moR  rude  nations  give  vent  to  their 
feelings,  both  on  joyful  and  forrowful  occafions,  by  dancing  and 
mufic;  in  this  manner  they  celebrate  the  death  of  warriors,  and 
excite  each  other  to  fuffer  with  unfiiaken  firmnefs.  There  is 
fomething  in  the  idea  of  dancing  to  exprefs  forrow,  againR 
which  the  mind  accuRomed  to  modern  refinement  in  manners, 
naturally  feems  to  revolt,  but  it  conveys  no  abfolute  impropriety, 
nor  in  its  confequences  does  it  lead  to  any  moral  turpitude  or 
impiety.  I  cannot  fay  fo  much  with  refpebt  to  another  prevail¬ 
ing  cuRom  in  the  highlands,  which  is  certainly  highly  indeco¬ 
rous,  and  deRrublive  of  every  good  principle;  I  allude  to  their 
habit  of  drinking  at  funerals.  A  neighbourhood  fcarcely  ever, 

I  believe,  afiemble  upon  thefe  occafions,  without  railing  their 
drooping  fpirits  above  the  ordinary  pitch,  by  whilky,  the  favo- 
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rite  liquor  of  the  country.  The  following  circumftance  was 
related  to  us  by  an  eye-witnefs. 

A  person  originally  from  Oban,  had  fpent  fome  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inverary,  in  the  exercife  of  fome  mechanic 
art,  and  dying  there,  his  corpfe,  at  his  own  requeft,  was  carried 
by  his  friends  towards  Oban  for  interment.  On  a  hill  between 
Inverary  and  Loch- awe,  juft  above  Port  Sonachan,  they  were 
met  by  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  from  Oban,  who  came  to 
convey  the  corpfe  the  remainder  of  the  way.  The  parting  could 
not  take  place  without  a  glafs  of  fpirits,  that  had  been  plentifully 
provided  by  the  Oban  party;  and  before  they  feparated,  above 
forty  corpfes  were  to  be  carried  down  the  hill,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  animation  was  only  fufpended,  for  they  all  recovered  the 
next  day. 

In  this,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  highlands,  a  glafs  of 
whitky  is  drank  the  firft  thing  in  the  morning,  and  you  are  feldom 
allowed  the  privilege  of  a  refufal,  however  unaccuftomed  to  luch 
a  mode  of  living;  for  a  highlander  would  not  think  he  had  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  hofpitality,  if  he  let  you  leave  his  houfe 
"without  it. 

Highland  In  the  highlands,  the  breakfaft  is  the  principal  meal.  Ac- 

Breakfait.  1  1 

cuftomed  to  be  out  among  the  hills,  fhooting  or  hunting,  a 
highland  gentleman  feldom  thinks  of  dinner.  On  this  account, 
the  breakfaft  table  is  plentifully  ftored  with  all,  or  moft  of  the 

following 
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following  articles: — Tea,  oat  cakes,  and  bifcuits,  for  wheat  bread 
is  feldom  to  be  feen ;  butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  hung-beef,  broiled  fal- 
mon,  or  kepper  as  it  is  called,  ham,  tongues,  marmalade,  honey, 
and  frefh  herrings  where  they  can  be  had.  Wherever  you  call, 
you  are  prefented  with  fpirits,  except  in  the  poorer  cottages, 
where  they  offer  milk.  Thefe  cottages  are  in  general  miferable 
habitations.  They  are  built  of  round  ftones,  without  any  ce¬ 
ment,  thatched  with  fods,  and  fometimes  heath:  they  are  oene- 
rally,  though  not  always,  divided  by  a  wicker  partition  into  two 
apartments,  in  the  larger  of  which  the  family  refide;  it  ferves 
likewife  as  a  fleeping  room  for  them  all.  In  the  middle  of  this 
room  is  the  fre  made  of  peat,  placed  on  the  floor;  and  over  it, 
by  means  of  a  hook,  hangs  the  pot  for  dreffing  the  victuals. 
There  is  frequently  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  allow  exit  to  the  fmokc, 
but  this  is  not  diredlly  over  the  fire,  on  account  of  the  rain,  and 
very  little  of  the  fmoke  finds  its  way  out  of  it,  the  greateft  part, 
after  having  filled  every  corner  of  the  room,  coming  out  of  the 
door,  fo  that  it  is  almofl:  impoflible  for  any  one  unaccuftomed 
to  it,  to  breathe  in  the  hut.  The  other  apartment,  to  which 
you  enter  by  the  fame  door,  is  referved  for  cattle  and  poultry, 
when  thefe  lafi:  do  not  choofe  to  mefs  and  lodge  with  the  fa¬ 
mily. 

At  Dalmaly  we  faw,  for  the  firfl:  time,  a  woman  who  had 
her  cloak  fattened  by  a  large  filver  broach,  of  a  circular  form, 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  fuch  as  defcribed  by  Mr.  Pen¬ 
dant:  we  had  afterwards,  in  the  c-ourfie  of  our  journey,  an 
Vol.  I.  R  opportunity 
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opportunity  of  feeing  feveral  of  them.  They  were  made  long 
fince,  of  the  filver  found  in  the  hills,  or  procured  from  the  lead 
of  the  country. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  from  the  inn  of  Dal- 
maly,  is  the  well  of  St.  Connan:  the  water  is  remarkably  light 
and  pure,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  impregnated  with  any  mi¬ 
neral.  St.  Connan  was  the  tutelar  faint  of  the  country.  He 
lived  near  the  well,  and  bleffed  the  fipring.  On  a  little  emi¬ 
nence  hard  by,  in  a  humble  cot,  about  twenty-five  years  fince* 
dwelt  a  poor  old  man,  principally  fupported  by  the  well  of  St. 
Connan.  The  whole  day  he  fat,  generally  at  the  door  of  his 
cot,  ready  to  give  paffengers  a  draught  of  his  favourite  Ipring, 
for  which  he  generally  received  fome  fmall  confideration.  It  is 
almofl  incredible  what  quantities  he  himfelf  daily  drank,  for  the 
ipace  of  forty-four  years  that  he  lived  near  the  well.  He  never 
had  a  complaint;  and  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighty-fix,,  in  the 
exercife  of  all  his  mental  faculties.  The  evening  before  he 
died,  he  was  feen  drinking  at  the  well  as  ufual ;  but  though  this 
pra61ice  had  prevented  difeafe,  it  could  not  fave  him  from  the 
hand  of  death.  He  retired  to  his  cell,  and  in  the  morning  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  A  few  fhillings  were  found  in  an  old 
rag  befide  him.  He  had  exadled  a  promife  from  the  minifiier  of 
the  parifh,  that  no  one  after  him  fhould  occupy  the  hut;  and 
about  this  he  difcovered  an  anxiety  not  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  day  he  was  buried,  the  hut  was  demolifhed. — It  would  not, 
indeed,  as  Dr.  MMntire  obferves,  have  been  eafy  to  have 
2  found 


RUINS  OF  KILCHURN  CASTLE. 


found  a  new  occupant,  for  the  whole  in  fide  of  his  folitary  habi¬ 
tation  was  lined  with  fragments  of  coffins,  brought  from  the 
church-yard  year  after  year,  as  repairs  were  needed  *. 

We  left  the  Manfe  of  Glenorchay  about  noon,  on  our  way  to 
Oban.  Mr.  MTntire  very  politely  accompanied  us  to  Taynuilt, 
an  inn  about  fourteen  miles  didant,  where  we  propofed  to  dine. 

We  had  a  mod:  romantic  ride,  the  whole  road  lying  clofe  to  the 
banks  of  Loch- Awe,  and  the  fine  rapid  river  that  runs  out  of 
the  north  fide  of  the  lake,  into  Loch  Etive;  on  our  rieht  were 
rugged  mountains,  whofe  Lades  were  covered  with  wood,  and 
whole  lofty  fummits  were  crowned  with  clouds,  depofiting  their 
watery  loads  that  came  in  the  form  of  cafcades,  many  of  which 
were  very  beautiful :  on  our  left,  we  had  the  lake  with  its  beau¬ 
tiful  Mlands, 

i 

On  a  peninfula  ftand  the  ruins  of  Kilchurn  Cadle,  which,  as  Kiichum 
you  wind  along,  appears  under  a  variety  of  pleading  points  of 
view,  but  the  fined:  and  mod:  driking  is  at  the  didance  of  about 
four  miles  from  Dalmaly.  Here  we  had  a  noble  expanfe  of  water 
before  us, — a  didindt  view  of  the  cadle  and  peninfula  in  the 
middle,  and  in  the  didance,  Benloi,  and  feveral  high  mountains, 
with  the  opening  of  the  vale  of  Glenorchay. 

This  cadle  was  built  by  the  lady  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
about  the  year  1440,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  holy  wars. 


*  Stat.  Account, 
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In  folitary  retirement  (he  here  mourned  his  abfence,  and  waited 


his  return.  It  was  afterwards  much  enlarged,  and  became  the 
chief  refidence  of  the  Earls  of  Breadalbane.  In  the  year  1745, 
a  part  of  it  was  garrifoned  by  the  king’s  forces,  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  this  pafs  into  the  highlands,  and  fecure  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country.  This  magnificent  feat,  however,  is  fail  tumbling 
down,  and  is  a  melancholy  monument  of  the  mutability  of 
human  grandeur,  and  of  the  all-deflrudtive  hand  of  Time. 


What  does  not  fade?  The  tower  that  long  had  flood 
the  crufh  of  thunder,  and  the  warring  winds, 
ihook  by  the  flow,  but  fure  deflroyer,  Time, 
now  hano;s  in  doubtful  ruins  o’er  its  bafe  *. 

On  a  fmall  iiland,  not  far  from  the  caffle,  called  Fraoch  Elian , 
are  likewife  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caftle ;  much  fmaller,  how¬ 
ever,  than  that  of  Kilchurn.  In  the  year  1267,  this  little  iiland, 
with  its  fortrefs,  and  fome  contiguous  lands,  were  granted  by 
Alexander  the  Third,  to  Gilbert  M‘Naughtan,  the  chief  of  the 
clan,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  entertain  the  king,  whenever 
he  paired  that  way. 


Fraoch-Ellan  was,  fays  Mr.  Pennant,  the  hefperides  of 


this  country.  “  The  fair  Mego  longed  for  the  delicious  fruit  of 


the  ifle,  guarded  by  a  dreadful  ferpent :  Fraoch,  who  had  long 
loved  the  maid,  goes  to  gather  the  fruit.  By  the  ruffling  of  the 
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leaves,  the  ferpent  is  awaked  from  its  deep.  It  attacked  the 
hero,  who  perifhed  ia  the  conflict :  the  monfter  was  alfo  de¬ 
stroyed.  Mego  did  not  long  furvive  the  death  of  her  lover.” 
This  is  the  Story  fung  in  the  Erie  ballads,  handed  down  by  tra¬ 
dition  from  time  immemorial*. 

We  travelled  for  feveral  miles  under  the  high  and  rugged 
mountain  Cruachan,  through  woods  of  hazel  and  birch,  which 
Skirt  its  bafe.  The  perpendicular  height  of  this  mountain,  as 
meafured  by  Colonel  Watson,  is  3390  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  fea,  and  the  circumference  at  the  bafe  exceeds  twenty 
miles.  Cruachan,  fays  Dr.  MTntire,  is  the  weather-gage  of  the 
people  within  view  of  its  lofty  fummit.  Before  the  Slorm,  u  the 
Spirit  of  the  mountain  Shrieks,”  and  its  head  and  Sides  are  en¬ 
veloped  with  clouds. 

On  the  fummit  of  this  lofty  mountain  was  the  fatal  Spring, 
from  which,  according  to  a  tradition  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
attributed  to  OfSian,  iffued  the  beautiful  lake  Awe. 

“  Bera,  the  aged,  dwelt  in  the  cave  of  the  rock.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Griannan  the  fage.  Long  wTas  the  line  of  her 
fathers,  and  Sire  was  the  laftdf  her  race.  Large  and  fertile  were 
her  poSTeSSions;  her’s  the  beautiful  vales  below,  and  her’s  the 
cattle  which  roamed  on  the  hills  around.  To  Bera  w  as  com¬ 
mitted  the  charge  of  that  awful  fpring,  which,  by  the  appoint- 

*  This  translation  of  it  is  by  the  learned  Dr,  Smith,  of  Campbeltown. 
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STORY  OF  BERA. 


ment  of  fate,  was  to  prove  fo  fatal  to  the  inheritance  of  her 
fathers,  and  to  her  father’s  race. 

“  Before  the  fun  fhould  withdraw  his  beams,  fhe  was  to 
cover  the  fpring  with  a  done,  on  which  facred  and  myderious 
characters  were  impreffed.  One  night  this  was  forgot  by  the 
unhappy  Bera:  overcome  with  the  heat  and  chace  of  the  day, 
flie  was  feized  with  deep  before  the  ufual  hour  of  reft.  The 
confined  waters  of  the  mountain  burft  forth  into  the  plain  below, 
and  covered  the  large  expanfe  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
lake  of  Awe.  The  third  morning,  Bera  awaked  from  her  deep. 
She  went  to  remove  the  ftone  from  the  fpring ;  but  behold  no 
ftone  was  there !  She  looked  to  the  inheritance  of  her  tribe ;  fhe 
dirieked !  The  mountain  fhook  from  its  bafe !  Her  fpirit  retired 
to  the  ghofts  of  her  fathers,  in  their  light  airy  halls.” 

This  tale  is  repeated  and  fung  in  the  original  by  many  per- 
fons  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  tell  feveral  other  tales  con¬ 
cerning  the  fame  Bera,  but  by  no  means  in  fo  elegant  a  man¬ 
ner;  the  preceding  dory  was  woven  from  the  raw  material  in 
Oflian’s  loom  of  fancy,  but  the  others  are  the  rough  manufacture 
of  the  peafantry.  The  refidence  of  Bera  was  faid  to  be  on  the 
highed  mountains;  that  fhe  could  dep  with  eafe,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  from  one  didrict  to  another ;  and,  when  offended,  that  die 
caufed  a  dood  to  come  from  the  mountains,  which  deffroyed  the 
corn,  and  laid  the  grounds  under  water.  This  may  probably 
allude  to  water-fpouts,  which  in  this  country  often  burff  fud- 
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denly  on  the  hills,  tearing  down  a  great  part  of  their  fide,  and 
fweeping  gravel  and  ftones,  and  water  into  the  plain.  Thefe 
wonderful  effedls  would  readily,  in  the  dark  ages,  be  attributed  to 
the  agency  of  fpirits  and  giants. 

Proceeding  farther  down  the  banks  of  the  lake,  we  faw  inifhail. 
the  beautiful  ifle  of  Inifhail,  on  which  are  ftill  vifible  the  ruins 
of  a  monaftery.  Concerning  this  religious  houfe,  record  and 
tradition  are  aimoft  equally  filent.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
houfe  of  nuns,  memorable  for  the  fandfity  of  their  lives  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  their  manners;  at  the  reformation,  this  religious  houfe 
was  fuppreffed,  and  the  temporalities  granted  to  Hay,  the  abbot 
of  InchafFrey,  who,  abjuring  the  former  tenets  of  his  religion, 
embraced  the  caufe  of  the  reformers.  On  the  ifland  is  likewife 
a  ruined  chapel,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  monaftery,  but 
was  afterwards  ufed  as  the  parifh  church,  the  parifh  being  called 
Inifhail,  from  the  ifland.  In  thefe  days,  on  a  Sunday,  might  be 
feen  boats  of  pious  people,  landing  in  fucceffive  groups,  and 
waiting  the  arrival  of  their  paftor.  But  this  being  found  incon¬ 
venient,  and  even  dangerous  in  many  inftances,  a  place  of 
worfhip  was  built  nearly  oppolite  to  the  ifland,  on  the  fide  of 
the  road  between  Inverary  and  Dalmaly.  Though  the  pa- 
rifhes,  both  of  Glenorchay  and  Inifhail,  are  very  extenfive,  yet 
they  are  conjoined,  and  under  the  pafloral  care  of  Dr.  Mac 
Intire. 
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The  great  body  of  the  lake  runs  dire&ly  weftward  by  Hay- 
field,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Macdougal,  very  pleafantly  fituated; 
but  a  branch  of  it,  on  whole  banks  we  rode,  runs  northward. 
This  branch  narrows  very  faft,  but  continues  deep.  From  the 
road,  the  defcent  to  the  water  is  almoft  perpendicular,  and  yet 
there  is  no  parapet  wall,  which  renders  it  exceedingly  dangerous 
for  carriages,  and  even  horfes.  After  eroding  a  fmall  bridge, 
under  which  a  rapid  torrent  rolls,  forming  a  line  cafcade  almoft 
hid  with  wood,  we  faw  two  jutting  promontories  forming  the 
termination  of  the  lake,  and  the  beginning  of  the  river  Awe. 
The  oppofite  bank  is  very  high,  and  almoft  perpendicular,  yet  its 
fcanty  herbage  is  cropped  by  fheep,  whole  bleatings  we  con- 
ftantly  heard,  and  by  goats,  which  climb  with  eafe  thefe  rugged 
fteeps.  In  many  places,  mountain  torrents,  or  probably  water 
fpouts,  have  walked  down  immenfe  quantities  of  gravel  from 
the  lides  of  the  mountains. 

The  rains  here  are  almoft  mediant;  the  tops  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  being  very  feldom  free  from  clouds,  which  pour  down 
torrents.  The  fhowers  indeed  in  fummer  do  not,  in  general, 
laft  long,  but  they  are  continually  falling,  and  the  natives  are  lb 
inured  to  them,  that  they  call  the  weather  fine,  when  a  traveller 
from  the  fouth  of  England  would  fcarcely  venture  out  *. 

We 

*  The  great  body  of  Cruachan  is  compofed  of  a  reddifh  porphyry,  but  near  the 
bottom  is  found  argilaceous  fhiftus,  interfered  by  veins  of  quartz,  and  lapis  ollaris. 
Near  Taynuilt  I  found  foine  beautiful  red  jafper.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  river 
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We  now  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the  Awe,  which  runs 
out  of  the  lake  with  aftonifhing  rapidity,  roaring  over  rocks  and 
loofe  ftones.  In  this  river  are  plenty  of  falmon,  and  we  faw 
feveral  perfons  employed  in  fifhing.  About  half  a  mile  below 
the  origin  of  the  river,  on  the  oppofite  fide,  lay  a  large  Rone 
near  the  edge  of  the  water ;  we  could  fee  plainly  that  this  huge 
fragment  had  fallen  from  the  rock  above,  at  no  great  diftance  of 
time,  for  we  could  trace  its  marks  on  the  fteep  fide  of  the  hill, 
and  perceive  the  ruins  of  a  cottage,  which  Mr.  Mac  Intire  in-  Cottage  de~ 

ftroyed  by 

formed  us  it  had  overturned  in  its  courfe.  I  afterwards  found  the  fall  of  a 

Rock. 

the  circumftance  defcribed  in  fo  interefting  a  manner  in  his 
father’s  Statiftical  Account,  that  1  fhall  take  the  liberty  of 
tranfcribing  it. 

“  A  few  years  ago,  in  a  cottage  at  the  bottom  of  the  fteep 
hill,  whole  fummit  is  one  range  of  projecting  rocks,  a  near  and 
crafhing  noife  was  heard,  refembling  a  clap  of  thunder.  The 
cottager  from  a  window  beheld  the  face  of  the  hill  covered  with 
detached  maftes  of  rock,  bounding  with  velocity,  and  flying  to¬ 
wards  his  {lender  and  ill-conftru6led  habitation.  His  wife  had 
juft  gone  out,  and  he  heard  her  cries.  A  child  flood  at  his  knee, 
and  another  was  afleep  in  a  bed  beflde  him.  He  fprung  inftan- 
taneoufly  to  the  door,  with  a  child,  as  he  thought,  in  each  hand. 

Awe,  near  the  bridge,  the  ground  is  almoft  covered  with  fragments  of  porphyry,  that 
have  fallen  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  bafis  of  this  porphyry  is  a  Kind 
of  trap,  of  a  dirty  red  colour,  with  flefh- coloured  cryftals  of  feld  fpar,  fome  cryflals 
of  black  fliorl,  and  a  very  few  of  greenilh  coloured  mica.  This  ftone  feems  to  con- 
ltitute  the  greateft  part  of  Cruachan,  and  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
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Scarce  had  he  eroded  the  threshold,  when  an  enormous  done 
palled  through  his  houfe,  in  the  very  place  where  he  and  his 
children  were  a  moment  before.  He  miffed  a  child,  and  no 
lono-er  heard  the  voice  of  his  wife.  He  looked  into  the  ruins  of 
his  hut;  found  his  child  alive  and  unhurt,  in  a  corner  whither  it 
had  been  thruff  by  the  fragments  of  the  bed  and  furniture,  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  rock  in  its  courfe.  In  a  little  the  mother  came 
to  the  feene.  Their  joy  and  gratitude  were  complete.” 
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About  twelve  miles  from  Dalmaly,  we  eroded  the  river  Awe 
by  a  bridge,  above  which  is  a  little  ifland  ;  the  road  here  is  ex¬ 
tremely  romantic.  The  near  hills  are  covered  with  birch,  and 
the  diffant  mountains  have  all  the  alpine  grandeur  that  can  be 
conceived:  the  valley  is  filled  with  a  beautiful  arm  of  the  fea, 
called  Loch  Etive,  into  the  fide  of  which  the  river  Awe  pours 
the  water  of  the  lake.  This  place  is  called  Bunaw.  About 
1 75 3,  a  company  from  Lancafhire  eredled  a  furnace  for  calling 
pig  iron  here,  and  obtained  a  long  leafe  of  feveral  farms,  for 
rearing  wood,  and  grazing  their  work-horfes.  A  part  of  the 
wood  is  cut  down  every  year,  and  converted  into  charcoal,  with 
which  they  are  enabled  to  make  extremely  pure  iron,  the  char¬ 
coal  deoxydating  the  metal,  and  freeing  it  from  its  impurities 
much  better  than  foffil  coal.  The  iron  ore  is  imported  from 
the  weffern  coaff  of  England,  and  other  places.  This  work  has 
been  found  highly  beneficial  to  the  poor  natives,  who  find  con- 
ffant  employment,  humane  treatment,  and  good  wages  in  its 
various  departments.  About  two  miles  after  we  croffed  Awe- 
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bridge,  we  came  to  Taynuilt,  a  fmall  and  miferable  looking  vil-  Taynuilt. 
lage,  with  an  inn  of  no  very  tempting  afpedt;  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  were  however  much  better  than  we  expected,  and  our  fare 
was  feafoned  with  good  nature,  and  a  wilh  to  pleafe;  who  then 
would  not  be  pleafed?  Upon  the  whole,  this  day’s  ride  was  one 
of  the  moft  romantic  and  beautiful  we  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  In 
the  evening  we  walked  out  a  little  to  take  a  view  of  the  fur¬ 
rounding  country,  but  the  rain  foon  drove  us  back. 

July  15.  Breakfaft  difpatched,  we  took  leave  of  our  good- 

natured  friend,  Mr.  Mac  Intire,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  to 

Oban,  twelve  miles  diftant  from  Taynuilt.  Soon  after  quitting 

the  inn,  we  faw  011  our  left,  on  the  top  of  a  little  hill,  a  crofs, 

which  had  doubtlefs  remained  there  fince  the  days  of  popery, 

having  efcaped  the  ruthlefs  hands  of  the  difciples  of  John  Knox:  Monumental 

Crofs. 

it  was  probably  a  monumental  crofs,  fuch  as  is  frequently  met 
with  in  Spain,  and  other  Catholic  countries.  Riding  a  little 
farther,  we  entered  fome  very  beautiful  woods  of  birch;  this 
light  and  elegant  tree,  io  common  in  the  highlands,  is  certainly 
entitled  to  the  epithet  beautiful,  though  not  of  the  drooping  or 
weeping  kind,  which  we  afterwards  met  with.  The  road  con¬ 
tinued  extremely  pleafant;  the  inequality  of  the  ground  fome- 
times  riling  into  little  hills,  cloathed  with  birch,  and  fometimes 
appearing  in  the  form  of  abrupt  rugged  rocks,  prefented  us  ^ 
every  moment  with  new,  grand,  and  interesting  l'cenery.  Now 
And  then  we  had  a  peep  of  the  felt-water  lake  Etive,  down 
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whofe  fouthern  banks'  we  were  travelling:  in  feveral  places  to 
the  right,  and  indeed  on  both  Tides  of  the  road,  are  flat  pieces  of 
ground,  with  furfaces  as  level  as  a  piece  of  water;  thefe  flat 
places  are  furrounded  by  hills,  and  we  could  have  no  doubt  from 
infpe£iion,  that  they  had  formerly  been  lakes,  which  have  been 
filled  up  through  time.  Many  of  them  are  peat-mofles,  others 
form  the  flnefl  meadows.  Thefe  appearances  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  this  part,  but  may  be  feen  in  almofl  every  hilly  coun¬ 
try;  and  though  the  lakes  in  Scotland  are  almofl  without  number,, 
yet  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  they  were  formerly  much 
more  numerous  than  at  prefent.  In  the  courfe  of  our  tour,  we 
faw  feveral  inflances  of  lakes  now  filling  up.. 

Loch  Etie,  or  Etive,  is  a  navigable  inlet  of  the  fea,  near 
twenty  miles  long,  but  of  very  unequal  breadth  ;  its  banks  are 
pleafant,  being  indented  into  creeks  and  bays,  affording  fafe  an¬ 
chorage  in  any  wind  whatever :  they  are  delightfully  variegated 
with  hills  and  vallies,  meadows  and  corn  fields,  wood  and  wa¬ 
ter.  There  are  feveral  falmon  fifheries  on  its  banks,  and  in  fome 
feafons  it  is  frequented  by  herrings.  The  extremity  of  the  lake 
bends  its  courfe  in  a  north-eaflerly  direction,  terminating  in 
Glen  Etie,  a  valley  famous  for  being  the  refidence  of  Usnath, 
the  father  of  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan  ;  the  firfl  of  whom 
ran  away  with  Darthula,  wife  of  Cairbar,  king  of  Ulfler,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  which  is  the  fubje6!  of  one  of  Offian’s  beautiful  poems,. 
The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  flory : 
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Usnath,  laird  of  Eta,  had  three  fons,  Nathos,  Althos,  and 
Ardan,  by  Sliflama,  the  daughter  of  Semo,  and  filler  of  the 
celebrated  Cuchullin.  The  three  brothers,  when  very  young, 
went  over  to  Ireland,  by  defire  of  their  father,  to  learn  the  ufe 
of  arms  under  their  uncle  Cuchullin,  who  made  a  great  figure 
in  that  ifland.  They  were  juft  landed  in  Ulfier,  when  the  news 
of  Cuchullin’s  death  arrived.  Nathos,  though  very  young,  took 
the  command  of  Cuchullin’s  army,  made  head  againft  Cairbar 
the  ufurper,  and  defeated  him  in  feveral  battles.  Cairbar  at  lab: 
having  found  means  to  murder  Cormac,  the  lawful  king,  the 
army  of  Nathos  changed  fides,  and  their  commander  was  obliged 
to  return  into  Ulfier,  in  order  to  pafs  over  into  Scotland. 

Darti-iula,  the  daughter  of  Colla,  who  was  betrothed  to 
Cairbar,  refided  at  that  time  in  Selama,  a  cable  in  Ulfier ;  (he 
faw,  loved,  and  fled  with  Nathos,  intending  to  accompany  him 
to  his  native  country ;  but  a  fiorm  rifing  at  fea,  they  were  un¬ 
fortunately  driven  back  on  that  part  of  the  coafi  of  Ulfier,  where 
Cairbar  was  encamped  with  his  army,  waiting  for  Fingal,  the 
king  of  Morven,  who  meditated  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  to 
re-eftablifh  the  Scottifh  race  of  kings  on  the  throne  of  Ulfier. 
The  three  brothers,  after  having  defended  themfelves  for  fome 
time  with  great  bravery,  were  overpowered  and  bain ;  Dar- 
thula  banding  near  the  body  of  her  beloved  Nathos,  was  re¬ 
proached  by  Cairbar ;  (he  killed  herlelf  with  an  arrow,  and  fell 
upon  the  body  of  her  lover.  This  lab  (cene  is  thus  beautifully 
defcribed  by  the  poet : 


Story  of  Dar*- 
thula. 
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“  Darthula  flood  in  filent  grief,  beheld  their  fall;  no  tear 
was  in  her  eye ;  but  her  look  was  wildly  fad.  Pale  was  her 
cheek ;  her  trembling  lips  broke  fhort  a  half-form’d  word. 
Her  dark  hair  flew  on  the  wind.  But  gloomy  Cairbar  came. 

- 4  Where  is  thy  lover  now,  the  car-borne  chief  of  Eta  ? 

Had:  thou  beheld  the  halls  of  Ufnath  ?  or  the  dark-brown  hills 
of  Fingal  ?  My  battle  had  roared  on  Morven,  had  not  the 
winds  brought  back  Darthula.  Fingal  himfelf  would  have 
been  low,  and  forrow  dwelling  in  Selma.’ — -—Her  fhield  fell 
from  Darthula’s  arm,  her  bread:  of  fnow  appeared.  It  ap¬ 
peared,  but  it  was  ffained  with  blood,  for  an  arrow  was  fixed 
in  her  fide.  She  fell  on  the  fallen  Nathos,  like  a  wreath  of 
fnow.  Her  dark  hair  fpreads  on  his  face,  and  their  blood  is 
mixing  round.” 

In  Loch-Etive  is  a  fmall  ifland,  with  the  ruins  of  a  houfe ; 
it  even  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Elain  Ufnich ,  or  the  Ifland  of 
Ufnath.  There  is  alfo  in  Glen-Etie,  a  rock  riling  in  the  form  of 
a  cone,  on  the  end  of  a  high  hill,  which  to  this  day  retains  the 
name  of  Grianan  Dearthuil ,  fignifying  the  balking  place  of 
Darthula,  a  name  probably  given  in  honour  of  this  celebrated 
woman. 

Emerging  from  the  birch  woods,  we  continued  our  route, 
winding  along  the  fliore,  over  a  road  as  good  as  need  be  :  the 
ground  produces  tolerable  crops  of  barley  and  oats  for  this  part 
of  the  country  ;  the  return  of  oats  being  about  five-fold,  Shell 
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fand  is  ufed  as  manure  ;  it  is  brought  from  a  conilderable  dif- 
tance  in  boats,  and  fpread  upon  the  furface  with  advantage. 
Wherever  the  ground,  near  the  banks  of  the  loch,  is  broken  up 
by  digging  for  gravel,  or  by  any  other  circumftance  ;  under  the 
foil  is  found  a  bed  of  granite  and  porphyric  pebbles  and  fea 
fhells,  exadlly  the  fame  as  on  the  fhore  of  the  lake,  which  fhows 
that  thefe  parts  have  been  formerly  covered  by  the  fea,  or  have 
formed  the  fhore  of  the  lake,  that  now  appears  to  be  gradually 
embanking  itfelf  and  retiring,  leaving  a  gentle  Hope  of  land  to¬ 
wards  it.  In  procels  of  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
arm  of  the  fea  will  leave  a  tra6f  of  fine  land,  unlefs  where  it  is 
kept  open  by  the  river  :  that  period  muff,  however,  be  very  re¬ 
mote.  The  pebbles  on  the  fhore  confift  almoft  entirely  of  the 
kind  of  porphyry  before  defcribed,  and  a  red  granite.  The 
Cucubalus  behen ,  Glaux  maritima ,  and  Stat  'ice  armeria ,  grow  clofe 
to  the  fhore  in  confiderable  quantities. 

About  feven  miles  from  Taynuilt,  Loch-etive  contrails  to 
a  narrow  channel,  not  much  more  than  a  mufket  fhot  over  : 
this  place  is  called  Connel ,  which  fignifies,  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  Conner, 
rage  or  fury,  and  is  very  defcriptive  of  the  place.  A  ridge  of 
ruo-eed  and  uneven  rocks  here  run  acrofs  two-thirds  of  the  chan- 
nel,  and  occafion,  at  certain  periods  of  the  ebbing  or  flowing 
tide,  fuch  a  rapid  current,  that  no  veffel  with  the  frefheff  breeze 
can  flem  it.  In  the  beginning  of  the  flood,  the  tide  runs  up 
with  great  rapidity,  and  Loch  Etive  being  at  once  fwelled  with 
the  fpring-tide  from  the  ocean,  and  the  water  of  Loch  Awe,  as 
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foon  as  the  former  begins  to  ebb,  difcbarges  itfelf  with  a  vio¬ 
lence  and  noife,  unequalled  by  the  loudeft  cataradf,  and  which 
may  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  many  miles.  This  celebrated 
fall  of  fait  water  feems  to  be  alluded  to  by  Offian : 

“  Thefe  are  not  thy  mountains,  O  Nathos! 
nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy  climbing  waves 

The  ferry  of  Connel,  though  in  appearance  very  formidable, 
is  fafe,  owing  to  the  fkill  of  the  boatmen.  It  may  be  eroded 
when  fome  greater  and  feemingly  fmoother  ones  cannot.  No 
accident  has  happened  at  it  in  the  remembrance  of  any  one 
living. 

About  two  miles  beyond  Connel,  on  a  promontory  jutting 
% 

into  the  lake,  and  aim  oft  infulated,  is  a  bold  rock,  on  which 
ftand  the  remains  of  the  caftle  of  Dunftaffnage. 

This  caftle  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Ewin,  a  Pidtifh 
monarch,  cotemporary  with  Julius  Crefar,  who  called  it  after  him- 
felf  Evonium  Whether  this  account  be  true  or  not,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  one  of  the  fir  ft  feats  of  the 
Pidtifh  and  Scottifh  princes.  In  this  caftle  was  long  preferved 
the  famous  ftone  chair,  or  feat,  the  palladium  of  North-Britain, 
faid  to  have  been  brought  out  of  Spain,  where  it  was  firft  ufed  as  a 
feat  of  juftice  by  Gathelus,  who  was  coeval  with  Mofes.  It 

*  Darthula,  a  poem.  f  Pennant’s  Tour,  parti,  p.  410. 
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continued  here,  and  was  ufed  as  the  coronation  chair  till  the 
time  of  Kenneth  the  fecond,  who  removed  it  to  Scone,  from 
whence,  as  will  be  afterwards  more  particularly  noticed,  it 
was  taken  to  Weffminfler  Abbey,  where  it  now  I  believe  re¬ 
mains. 

Some  of  the  ancient  regalia  were  preferved  till  the  prefent 
century,  when  the  keeper’s  fervants,  during  his  infirm  years, 
embezzled  them  for  the  fake  of  the  filver  ornaments.  There  re¬ 
mains,  however,  a  battle-axe  of -beautiful  workmanfhip,  orna¬ 
mented  with  filver. 

The  caflle  is  a  fquare  building,  in  a  very  ruinous  Rate;  at 
three  of  the  corners  are  round  towers ;  the  entrance  is  at  pre¬ 
fent  towards  the  fea  by  a  ruinous  flair-cafe,  and  the  whole  has 
a  moil  dreary  and  defolate  appearance.  Of  this  building,  no- 
thing  remains  but  the  outer  walls,  within  which  a  houfe  has 
been  eredled  for  the  refidence  of  the  proprietor.  The  Duke 
of  Argyle  is  hereditary  keeper  of  the  caflle,  but  it  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  fituated  on  a  rock,  as  was  before 
obferved,  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Etive,  whofe  waters  expand 
within,  to  a  beautiful  bay,  where  Chips  may  fafely  ride  at  anchor 
in  all  weathers. 

In  1307,  DunflafFnage  caflle  was  pofieffed  by  Alexander 
Macdougal,  Lord  of  Argyle,  but  was  reduced  that  year  by 
Vol.  I.  ‘  T  Robert 
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Robert  Bruce.  About  the  year  14 55,  it  Teems  to  have  been 
the  refidence  of  the  Lords  of  the  ifies ;  for  hither  it  was  that 
James,  the  laft  Earl  of  Douglas,  after  his  defeat  in  Annandale, 
fled  to  Donald,  the  Regains  of  the  time,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
take  arms,  and  carry  on  a  plundering  war  againft  his  monarch, 
James  the  fecond  *, 


Chapel. 


Remarkable 

Echo. 


At  a  little  diflance  from  the  caflle,  is  a  fmall  rooflefs  chapel 
of  elegant  workmanfhip,  ftruggling  hard  againft  all-powerful 
time,  to  accompany  this  venerable  feat  of  kings  in  ages  yet  to 
come.  I11  this  chapel,  fome  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  are  faid  to 
have  been  buried.  On  the  fouth-fide  of  it  is  a  rock,  one  point 
of  which  ftretches  towards  the  chapel.  If  a  perfon  be  placed 
on  one  fide  of  the  point,  and  fpeaks  aloud,  the  found  of  his  voice 

is  heard  on  the  other  fide,  fo  diftindlly  reverberated  from  the 
chapel,  as  to  make  him  imagine  it  comes  from  a  perfon  within 
the  ruin.  It  is  reported,  that  a  few  years  fmce,  a  man  con¬ 
tracted  an  illnefs,  which  terminated  in  death,  on  hearing  a  fer- 
rnon  on  mortality  read  to  him  by  an  alarming  voice,  in  the  dufk 
of  the  evening,  by  a  perfon  who  had  concealed  himfelf  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  point.  Lie  believed  that  the  addrefs  came 
from  one  of  the  dead  in  the  chapel,  warning  him  to  prepare 
for  death. 


Curious  There  is  a  cuflom  (fill  in  ufe  at  DunflafFnage,  which  ex- 

Cuflom  at  rr 

Dunflaffnage  prenes  in  no  unpleafing  manner  at  once  the  hofpitality  of  the 
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country,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  chief.  When 
a  company  of  unexpe&ed  Grangers  arrive,  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  highlands,  a  pole  is  immediately  erected  on 
the  battlements  of  the  cable,  with  a  table-cloth  affixed  to  it  for 
a  flag.  This  ferves  as  a  fignal  to  the  tenants  of  certain  poffef- 
fions,  to  bring  freffi  falmon,  or  any  other  fiffi  that  may  be  in 
feafon.  Other  tenants  embrace  that  opportunity  of  fhowing 
their  attachment,  or  paying  their  court  to  the  laird,  by  prefen t- 
ing  any  thing  that  is  rare,  or  which  they  think  may  be  accept¬ 
able  *. 

We  were  informed  that  this  ancient  feat  of  kings,  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  lands,  were  offered  to  fale:  indeed  we  were  furprized  to 
find  many  of  the  highland  effates  in  the  fame  fituation,  though 
till  within  thefe  laft  fifty  years,  fuch  a  circumftance  was  feldom 
heard  of ;  but  then  luxury  had  not  reached  thefe  diffant  parts. 
Proprietors  lived  at  home,  and  fubfiffed  chiefly  on  the  produce 
of  their  own  lands,  which  enabled  them  to  exercife  a  princely 
hofpitality.  They  were  beloved  and  revered  by  their  tenants ;  but 
times  are  now  changed  : — the  highland  lairds  refort  frequently 
to  the  metropolis,  where  their  incomes  will  by  no  means  flip- 
port  them  in  the  ffyle  in  which  -they  think  they  have  a  right  to 
appear.  At  prefent  a  purchafer  might  find  at  lead:  150,000/. 
worth  of  highland  property  in  the  market f.  This,  however, 

t  Smith’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  Argylefliire, 
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though  it  is  a  private  lofs,  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  a  public 
benefit.  A  fpirit  of  induflry  and  adventure  is  certainly  excited, 
by  the  profpedl  of  one  day  being  able  to  obtain  a  fpot  of  one’s 
native  land,  which  a  perfon  may  call  his  own.  The  greatefl 
evil  that  attends  a  change  of  property  in  thefe  parts,  is,  that 
eflates  are  often  bought  by  flrangers,  who  have  no  attachment 
to  the  country,  and  who  do  not  therefore  refide  on  them,  but  let 

them  to  tackfmen,  who  offer  the  greatefl  rent. 

/  1 . 

About  three  miles  beyond  Dunflaffnage,  is  Oban;  the  horfe 
road  from  Dunflaffnage  is  bad  and  intricate,  but  before  we  en¬ 
tered  the  village,  we  had  two  or  three  fine  views  of  the  fea, 
confined  by  bold  promontories. 

Oban,  Oban  is  a  fmall  village  on  the  fea-coafl,  hid  from  the  weflern 

ocean  by  the  ifland  of  Kerrera.  Here  is  a  fine  bay,  of  a  femi- 
circular  form,  from  twelve  to  twenty  fathoms  deep,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  five  hundred  fail  of  merchantmen.  This  bay 
has  two  entries,  one  from  the  fouth,  and  the  other  from  the 
north  :  it  is  defended  from  the  weflerly  winds,  and  the  fury  of 
the  Atlantic,  by  Mull  and  other  Hands  in  front  of  it.  The  vil¬ 
lage  has  rifen  rapidly  from  a  very  fmall  beginning.  The  firft  ^ 

houfe  of  any  confequence  was  built  by  a  trading  company  of 
Renfrew,  who  ufed  it  as  a  flore-room,  Oban  even  then  being 
confidered  as  one  of  the  moll  convenient  fituations  in  this  coun- 
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try  for  trade.  The  next  building  was  a  cuflom-houfe,  which 
was  eredted  about  thirty  years  a°;o.  After  the  ere&ion  of  this 
lad  building,  when  fome  little  trade  began  to  be  carried  on,  from 
the  convenient  iituation  of  the  bay,  and  its  vicinity  to  a  popu¬ 
lous  country;  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Dunftaffhage,  and  other  perfons  interefted  in  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  village,  was  attradled,  and  they  granted  building 
leafes  to  a  confiderable  extent,  flnce  which  time  the  buildings 
have  annually  increafed. 

Oban  is  particularly  indebted  to  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Stevenson.  They  fettled  there  in  1778,  and  by  their  genius 
and  induftry,  difplayed  in  various  branches  of  traffic,  they  have 
acquired  handfome  fortunes,  while  at  the  fame  time  they  have 
promoted  the  good  of  the  country  in  no  common  degree.  In¬ 
deed  Oban  may  look  upon  them  as  its  founders;  they  com- 
menced,  and  Hill  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  fhip-building.  They 
have  a  confiderable  coafling  trade,  and  deal  in  meal,  kelp,  cattle, 
hydes,  &c.  betides  fupplying  the  iflands,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
countrv,  with  various  kinds  of  merchandize.  Their  attention  to 
if  rangers  is  very  pleafing,  and  I  have  myfelf  to  thank  them  for 
fcveral  marks  of  civility. 

Oban  is  admirably  htuated  for  a  fea-port,  and  if  proper  atten¬ 
tion  were  paid  to  it,  might  in  time  become  a  place  of  great 
confequetice.  It  is  particularly  well  calculated  for  a  fiffiing  Ha- 
lion.  But  thefe,  as  Mr.  Knox  obferves,  are  inferior  conhdera- 
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tions,  when  compared  with  the  national  advantages  that  might 
be  derived  from  this  excellent  harbour  and  road. 

It  is  formed  by  nature,  and  by  a  combination  of  favourable 
circumftances,  for  being  a  principal  harbour,  a  place  of  trade, 
and  a  central  mart  for  the  fouth  highlands,  and  the  different  ifles 
in  its  vicinity.  It  is  defended  from  wefterly  and  foutherly  winds 
by  the  ide  of  Kerrera,  which,  at  a  fmall  diftance,  ftretches  di¬ 
rectly  acrols  the  bay.  It  lies  in  the  traCt  of  filling  veflfels  and 
coafters,  paffing  to  and  from  the  north  highlands ;  and  being 
fituated  near  the  entrance  of  the  great  Loch  Linnhe,  has  a  com¬ 
munication  with  an  extenfve  range  of  country,  and  fhould  ever 
the  navigation  along  the  chain  of  lakes,  from  Invernefs  to  the 
Atlantic,  be  rendered  practicable,  its  importance  will  be  very 
much  increafed. 


An  excellent 
Situation  for 
a  royal  Dock 
and  Arfenal. 


Here,  alfo,  as  the  above  mentioned  gentleman  remarks,  a 
royal  dock  and  arfenal  might  be  erected.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  belt  deiigns  of  government  for  annoying  its  enemies,  or  de¬ 
fending  our  colonies,  or  trade,  are  fometimes  fruftrated  by  means 
of  contrary  winds,  which  prevent  our  fleets  and  tranfports  from 
getting  out  of  the  harbours,  and  particularly  from  getting  round 
to  the  land’s  end.  We  alfo  know,  that  the  enemy  gain  infor¬ 
mation  through  the  medium  of  newfpapers,  or  otherwife,  of 
almoft  every  equipment  and  motion  of  our  flips  and  troops,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  counteraCl  our  defigns  with  fimilar 
fquadrons,  or  by  lecret  difpatches  to  commanding  officers  abroad. 

There 


FOR  A  DOCK  AND  ARSENAL. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lofs  and  delays  to  the  nation  arifing 
from  thefe  circumftances  are  very  considerable,  but  might  in 
fome  degree  be  remedied  by  having  a  royal  dock  yard  and  ar- 
fenal  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  where  fmall  fquadrons  and 
tranfports  with  troops  could  be  fecretly  fitted  out,  and  from 
whence  they  could  fail  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  with  every 
wind  that  blows. 

By  thefe  means  a  fleet  with  troops  might  reach  the  Weft 
Indies  or  America,  before  an  enemy  could  have  the  fmalleft 
intelligence  of  the  deflgti,  which  would  undoubtedly  give  our 
fleets  and  armies  a  decided  advantage. 

Oban  is  unquestionably  the  beft  place  for  Such  a  dock.  From 
its  Situation,  it  Las  a  fpeedy  communication  with  Glafgow,  by 
the  Clyde,  from  whence  Stores,  &c.  might  be  conveyed,  efpe- 
ciaily  were  the  Crinan  Canal  completed.  Loch  Linnhe  is  na¬ 
vigable  to  Fort  William,  and  from  thence  is  a  good  military 
road  to  Fort  Auguftus,  as  well  as  to  Fort  George,  where  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  troops  always  is  or  might  be  kept,  as  thefe 
forts  are  capable  of  lodging  on  an  emergency  fix  thoufand  men. 
Thefe  could  be  conveyed  from  Fort  William  to  Oban  by  water; 
or,  Should  the  wind  be  unfavourable,  they  might  eafilv  march  by 
land,  the  roads  being  Sufficiently  good*. 


*  Knox’s  Tour  through  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 
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ISLAND  OF  KERRERA, 


Oban  Ferry. 


View. 


Kerrera, 


We  took  a  late  dinner  at  Oban,  and  the  evening  being  re¬ 
markably  fine,  and  the  wind  fair,  although  it  was  later  than 
could  have  been  wifhed,  we  determined  to  go  over  to  Mull,  for 
fear  of  being  detained  at  Oban  by  bad  weather.  The  diflance 
from  the  village  to  the  ferry  is  near  two  miles,  the  ferry  lying  to 
the  fouthward  of  it.  We  pafifed  in  our  way  a  lake  of  conlidera- 
ble  extent,  aim  oft  filled  up  with  reeds,  whofe  Hoping  banks  are 
well  cultivated:  it  might  be  drained  at  a  trifling  expence,  and  a 
quantity  of  good  land  gained,  a  circumflance  of  no  fimall  im¬ 
portance  to  Oban.  The  rivulet  which  runs  from  it  into  the 
fea,  divides  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  property  from  the  lands  of 
DunAafFnage. 

Arrived  at  the  ferry,  we  found  that  the  boat  which  was  to 
take  us  to  the  ifland  of  Kerrera,  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
found  in  that  ifland  ;  we  ha.d  therefore  to  hail  it,  and  while  it 
was  coming  over,  our  attention  was  direcled  northwards  to  a 
very  pidlurefque  view.  Fine  rugged  promontories  confine  the 
flat  expanfo  of  water  in  all  manner  of  forms.  On  one  of  thefie 
Hands  the  caflle  of  Dunolly ;  this,  with  the  iflands  of  Lifmore 
and  Kerrera,  bound  the  near  view,  while  the  diflance  is  formed 
by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Morven. 

We  were  ferried  over  to  the  ifland  of  Kerrera  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  the  diflance  being  fcarcely  a  mile;  we  crofled  the  ifland 
by  a  hilly  and  very  indifferent  road,  to  the  Mull  ferry  on  the 
other  fide.  Kerrera  is  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  two  in 

breadth. 


Tub /i shed  J/ouuoy  l'l8oo.  by  Cade// &Dav/es,  Strand . 
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MULL. 
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breadth.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Macdougal,  of  Dunolly, 
excepting  one  farm  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  A 
ion  of  Mr.  Macdougal’s  refides  on  the  ifland,  in  the  only  good 
houfe,  which  is  nearly  oppofite  Oban,  and  is  diflin6tly  feen  in 
the  view  from  the  ferry.  The  illand,  which  is  very  hilly,  con¬ 
tains  feven  hamlets,  or  groups  of  miferable  huts,  and  is  divided 
into  as  many  farms,  each  of  which  fupports  about  thirty  head  of 
cattle.  We  faw  feveral  patches  of  oats  and  barley  looking  tole¬ 
rably  well.  Potatoes  alfo  had  a  promiling  appearance,  and  flax 
is  cultivated  here,  as  in  moll  parts  of  the  highlands.  There 
are  no  inclofures,  fo  that  herds  are  continually  employed  to 
keep  the  cattle  from  the  corn,  and  from  encroaching  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  farms,  a  mode  very  common  in  ,mofl  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  very  prejudicial  to  agricultural  improvements. 

From  Kerrera  to  Mull  is  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  in  about  an  Ferry  from 

Kerrera  to 

hour  and  a  half,  ourfelves  and  horfes  were  fairly  landed  there;  Mull, 
the  evening  was  delightfully  fine,  the  water  ftill,  and  a  pleafing 
foftnefs  thrown  by  twilight  over  the  diflant  hills,  rendered  the 
feenery  really  fublime. 


When  we  landed  in  Mull,  we  were  diredled  to  Achnacraig,  Achnacraig. 
an  inn  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fhore;  we  found  the  accom¬ 
modations  for  ourfelves  tolerable,  but  thofe  for  our  horfes  very 
bad  indeed.  The  liable  was  a  little  low  hut,  with  a  floor  of 
mud,  without  any  diviflons  or  flails ;  we  could  procure  no  oats 
for  their  food,  nor  flraw  for  their  bedding,  but  after  a  confider- 
Vol.  I.  U  able 


< 


PARISH  OF  TOROSAY. 
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able  cl iip ute  between  Mr.  Watts  and  the  woman  who  a6led  as 
hoftler,  whether  it  was  proper  to  give  “  the  food  of  chrifiians  to 
horfes,”  we  got  them  each  a  mefs  of  oatmeal  and  water.  In¬ 
deed,  in  thefe  iflands  horfes  feldom  tafie  oats;  the  fmall  ponies, 
which  are  by  much  the  moil  proper  for  the  country,  being  a 
very  hardy  race,  require  little  or  no  attention. 

Vifit  to  the  July  16.  Soon  after  we  had  breakfafted,  we  went  to  pay  a 

M'inifter  of 

Torofay.  vifit  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Fraser,  minifier  of  the  pariffi 
of  Torofay,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  The  dif- 
tance  was  only  two  miles,  but  as  the  road  was  intricate,  we 
were  advifed  to  take  a  guide.  Wifhing  to  refi:  our  horfes,  we 
left  them  at  the  inn,  and  we  had  reafon  to  think  ourfelves  for¬ 
tunate  in  fo  doing,  for  the  road,  if  it  might  be  called  one,  was 
fo  very  bad  and  rugged,  that  it  would  fcarcely  have  been  pof- 
fible  for  horfes,  unaccuftomed  to  it,  to  make  their  way.  The 
ileep  rocky  mountains  are  chiefly  covered  with  heath,  though 
there  are  fome  fmall  patches  of  pafiure,  and  a  little  of  the 
poorefi:  corn  I  ever  faw,  feldom  yielding  in  the  heft  years  more 
than  three  feeds  for  one.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  can 
fpeak  any  Englifh,  and  we  found  it  impoffible  to  gain  informa¬ 
tion  from  our  guide,  either  concerning  furrounding  objeCls,  or 
any  other  circumflance.  We  paffed  a  man  who  was  making 
ropes  of  heath  ;  he  defifled  from  his  work  when  we  came  up, 
and  we  could  not,  by  any  figns  or  endeavours,  make  him  under- 
ftand  that  we  wifhed  him  to  refume  it,  in  order  that  we  mieht 
fee  the  manner  of  making  them.  Necefiity  is  jufily  called  the 

mother 


VILLAGE  OF  KILLEAN. 


mother  of  invention  ;  for  who  that  had  been  accuftomed  only  to 
fee  the  ufual  manufacture  of  ropes,  could  have  fuppofed  that  the 
rough  twigs  of  heath  would  form  a  rope  as  ftrong,  as  durable, 
and  nearly  as  pliant,  as  hemp. 

As  we  palled  through  a  village,  confining  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miferable  looking  huts,  the  name  of  which  is  Killean,  a  man 
followed  us,  and  alked  us  in  broken  Englifh,  if  we  had  got  any 
tobacco,  of  which  they  are  extravagantly  fond.  Unfortunately, 
we  were  not  able  to  gratify  his  palate;  but,  as  the  beft  fubftitute, 

1  gave  him  a  little  fnuff  out  of  a  quantity  which  1  had  brought 
with  me,  hearing  that  the  highlanders  were  very  fond  of  it. 

Mr.  Fraser  refides  at  a  very  fhort  diftance  from  this  village  ; 
he  received  us  very  politely,  and  made  an  apology  for  his  habi¬ 
tation,  which,  it  mull  be  confeffed,  is  a  dwelling  by  no  means 
fuitable  to  the  fituation  of  a  minifter,  or  a  perfon  of  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  being  very  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the  common  huts 
of  the  country.  He  told  us  that  he  had  entered  a  plea  againfh 
the  heritors  for  a  glebe  and  manfe,  but  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  either.  Surely  the  matter  has  never  come  properly  to 
the  ear  of  the  noble  Duke,  who  is  the  principal  proprietor,  other- 
wife,  from  the  acknowledged  attention  and  goodnefs  of  his 
Grace,  he  would  never  allow  a  minifter  and  his  family  to  be 
fo  wretchedly  accommodated. 

U  2  •  '•  -  .We 
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Killean. 


BAD  ACCOMMODATIONS  AT  MULL. 


1 48 


Difficulty  of 
procuring 
medical  Aid 
in  Mull. 


We  found  Mrs.  Frafer  very  much  indifpofed ;  Mrs.  Frafer’s 
brother,  who  had  been  on  a  vifit  with  them,  was  juft  recover¬ 
ing  from  a  typhus  fever ;  one  of  his  children  had  died  a  fhort 
time  before ;  and  his  elded:  fon,  a  very  quick  and  lively  bdv, 
was  juft  recovering  from  a  fevere  indifpofition.  They  attributed 
their  complaints,  and  I  think  with  great  reafon,  to  the  badnefs 

1 

arnd  dampnefs  of  their  accommodation.  There  is  at  prefent  no 
medical  man  in  the  ifland,  fo  that  thofe  who  want  afiiftance, 
are  obliged  to  go  to  Inverary,  there  being  no  furgeon  of  eminence 
nearer ;  an  immenfe  diftance  from  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  in 
which,  dangerous  founds  and  ferries  are  to  be  eroded,  and  a  great 
way  travelled  over  by  land.  Even  after  this  they  can  only  give 
an  imperfect  reprefentation  of  the  cafe,  for  no  common  perfon 
can  offer  a  fufficient  inducement  to  a  medical  man  to  undertake 
fo  long  and  dangerous  a  journey  to  vifit  a  patient.  It  might 
perhaps  be  imagined,  that  their  Ample"  lives  would  fecure  them 
in  a  great  meafure  from  difeafes ;  and  this  undoubtedly  would  be 
the  cafe,  were  their  accommodations  more  comfortable ;  but 
their  cottages  are  wretched  and  miferable  in  the  extreme.  In¬ 
deed,  few  gentlemen  would  fuffer  their  hounds  to  be  lodged  as 
thefe  poor  people  are.  That  they  are  not  healthy  I  am  certain, 
for  I  had  fcarce  been  an  hour  at  Mr.  Frafer’s,  before  I  had 
above  a  dozen  patients  from  the  fmall  village  of  Killean,  who 
had  in  fome  way  heard  I  was  a  phyfician,  and  for  whom  I  pre- 
fcribed  fuch  fimple  remedies  as  I  thought  they  were  likely  to 
procure.  Mrs.  Frafer  keeps  a  few  medicines,  and,  with  the 
help  of  Buchan,  adminiflers  to  their  diftreffes. 


A  LITTLE 


LOCH-BUIE. 
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A  little  below  Mr,  Frafer’s  houfe,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  is  a  beautifnl  fait  water  lake :  its  Hoping  banks  are  fringed 
with  wood,  the  growth  of  which  is,  however,  very  Hinted. 
The  name  of  this  arm  of  the  fea  is  Loch-Buie  *. 

i 

This,  as  well  as  fome  other  lakes  in  Mull,  are  frequented  by 
herring,  which  fometimes  almofl  fill  the  whole  loch,  but  are  of 
little  ufe  to  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  fait.  Great  numbers  were  caught  the  laft  year,  and 
would  have  been  fold  to  advantage,  but  the  greater  part  were 
fuffered  to  rot  for  want  of  this  article.  The  duty  on  fait  is  fo 
high,  that  herring  cannot  be  cured  unlefs  it  be  taken  off.  This 
having  been  reprefented  to  Government,  the  fait  is  now  fold  free 
of  duty,  for  the  purpofe  of  curing  fiffi  only;  but  this  privilege  re¬ 
quires  fo  many  forms,  that  it  is' impoffible  to  comply  with  them, 
and  fifh  to  advantage. 

In  order  to  procure  fait  for  the  purpofe  of  curing  fiffi,  thofe 
who  want  it  are  obliged  to  go  for  it  to  Oban,  and  at  the  cuflom- 
houfe  make  oath,  that  the  fait  which  they  purchafe  is  for  the 
curing  of  herring  only  ;  they  muff  at  the  fame  time  give  a  bond, 
which  is  not  difcharged  till  they  take  the  herring,  and  what 
fait  may  remain  above  the  quantity  allowed  for  a  certain  num¬ 
ber,  to  Oban,  a  diftance  of  twenty  miles.  Indeed,  from  many 
parts  of  the  ifland,  they  are  obliged  to  go  double  that  diftance 

*  Loch-Buie  fignifies  the  yellow  lake ;  but  the  reafon  of  the  epithet  yellow,  is 
not  very  evident, 

to 


Loch-Buie 


often  abounds 
with  Herring. 


Impolicy  of 
the  SaltLaws, 
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Lochs, 


t 

to  a  cuflom-houfe,  for  a  few  bafkets  of  fait,  and  return  to  the 
lame  cuflom-houfe  with  the  little  fifh  they  have  cured,  or  per¬ 
haps  with  the  fait  without  any  fifh  at  all.  Befides,  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  never  go  to  a  diftant  cuflom-houfe  for  fait,  till  the 
herring  appear  in  the  lochs,  from  the  well-grounded  fear  that 
the  filling  may  fail ;  and  that  having  no  proper  place  in  which 
to  keep  the  fait,  it  may  in  different  ways  be  embezzled,  and  they 

f 

incur  all  the  penalties  of  the  fait  laws.  Even  when  the  herring 
do  appear,  the  weather  may  be  bad,  the  diifance  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  great,  the  fait  damaged  in  their  open  boats,  and  the  her¬ 
ring  in  a  great  meafure  difappear ;  or  at  lead  much  valuable 
time  be  loft  before  they  return  home  to  the  fifhing. 

Besides  this  loch,  there  are  fome  in  this  ifland  much  larger, 
which  are  reforted  to  by  the  herring;  fuch  as  Loch-Screiden,  and 
Loch-Nakell  or  Loch-Nagaul,  the  latter  of  which  runs  deep  into 
the  ifland,  almoft  bifefting  it.  Thefe  lochs,  which  are  often  filled 
with  herring,  and  would  be  a  fource  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants, 

4 

and  afford  employment  to  many  who  are  obliged  to  feek  it  at  a 
diffance,  are  rendered  of  no  ufe  by  the  fait  laws.  The  want  of 
fait  is  likewife  feverely  felt  by  thefe  poor  people,  when  they  lay 
up  their  winter  flock  of  provifions  ;  and  it  is  fcarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  fhould  yield  to  the  temptation  of  fmug- 
gling,  to  which  they  are  in  a  manner  forced  by  imperious  necef- 
fity.  They  pay  as  high  for  the  fmuggled  fait,  as  they  do  for  that 
which  they  procure  from  Oban,  for  fmugglers  always  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  fituation,  and  endeavour  by  high  prices  to  in¬ 
demnify 
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demnify  themfelves  for  the  riik  thev  run  ;  but  the  people  thus 
get  the  fait  without  the  tedious  formalities,  the  lofs  of  time,  or 
the  rifk  which  attends  procuring  it  in  the  regular  way. 

I  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Scottish  fifheries  can 
never  be  carried  to  any  very  great  extent,  till  not  only  thefe 
grievances  be  removed,  but  till  the  importation  of  rock-falt  from 
Chefhire  be  allowed.  In  Scotland,  fait  can  neither  be  manu¬ 
factured  fufficiently  cheap,  nor  fufficiently  pure.  To  underftand 
this,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  fea-water  on  the 
coaft  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  on  the  weft  coaft,  does  not  in 
general  contain  three  parts  in  a  hundred  of  fait ;  fo  that  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  article,  in  order  to  procure  three  tons  of  it, 
ninety-feven  tons  of  water  muft  be  evaporated,  which  con  fumes 
much  time,  and  is  likewife  very  expenfive,  where  fuel  is  fo  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  procured,  as  it  is  in  mod  parts  of  the  highlands  of 
Scotland. 

i  « 

Besides,  the  fait  extracted  from  fea-water  is  not  pure  muriat  Salt  procured 
of  foda,  or  the  kind  of  fait  proper  for  curing  fifli,  and  fait  pro- 
vifions  in  general,  but  contains  a  confide rable  quantity  of  muriat 
of  magnefia  and  muriat  of  lime,  as  well  as  fome  fulphat  of  mag- 
nefia.  Thefe  are  called  diliquefcent  falts,  becaufe  they  attradt 
moifture  from  the  air.  In  whatever  ftate  of  drynefs  they  may  be 
procured  by  evaporation,  when  expofed  for  a  fhort  time  to  the 
atmofphere,  they  become  loft,  moift,  and  at  laft  perfe&ly  fluid  ; 

and  it  is  this  circumftance  which  renders  them  unfit  for  the 

curing 
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curing  of  proviflons,  becaufe  when  they  are  in  a  Rate  of  fluidity, 
they  not  only  walh  off  the  common  fait,  hut  the  water  which 
they  bring  in  contaft  with  the  provifions  becomes  decompofed, 
and  rapidly  promotes  putrefadlion.  It  is  true  that  the  fait  might, 
in  a  great  meafure,  be  freed  from  thefe  impurities,  by  repeated 
folution  and  cryftalization,  and  particularly  by  precipitating  the 
lime  and  magnefia  by  the  mineral  alkali  (foda),  but  thefe  me? 
thods  would  be  attended  with  vaftly  too  much  expence,  toanfwer 
the  purpofes  for  which  fait  is  wanted. 

But  befides  the  fait  which  exifts  in  fea-water,  adulterated 
by  the  above  mentioned  fubftances,  there  are  large  quantities 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  a  rock  or  foffil  Rate,  extremely 
pure,  and  ft  for  any  purpofe  for  which  common  fait  is  wanted. 

Among  the  fait  mines  of  chief  note,  are  thole  of  Poland, 
which  are  very  extenfive  ;  from  thefe  the  Dutch  have  chiefly 
procured  the  fait  ufed  in  curing  their  fifh,  which  ufed  to  give 
them  the  command  of  the  markets.  But  nature  has  favoured  us 
with  immenfe  quantities  of  rock-falt  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
particularly  at  Nantwich,  Northwich,  and  Middlewich,  in  Che- 
fhire  *.  If  it  were  allowed  to  import  this  fait  to  Scotland  in 

the 

*  The  Chefhre  falt-mines  were  difcovered  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
fince  which  time  the  fait  has  continued  to  be  dug  up,  and  fent  in  large  maffes  to  the 
ports  of  Liverpool  and  Briftol,  where  it  is  diflolved  in  fea-water,  and  made  into  com¬ 
mon  fait  by  boiling ;  becaufe,  being  tinged  with  a  reddilh  kind  of  clay,  without  this 
*  operation 
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the  rock  or  foffil  (late,  then  by  boiling  it  with  fea-water,  as  is 
done  at  Liverpool,  Briftol,  and  Tome  other  places,  a  pure  and 
fine  grained  fait  would  be  procured  at  a  trifling  expence,  for 

very 

operation  it  would  not  be  fufliciently  pure  for  common  purpofes,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
fome  foreign  rock-falt,  which  requires  no  other  preparation  than  a  grofs  pulveriza¬ 
tion.  The  defeent  into  thefe  mines  is  by  means  of  a  bucket;  they  are  150  feet 
below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  the  mine  looks  like  a  cathedral,  fupported  by  rows 
of  pillars,  with  a  roof  which  refembles  cryftal,  compofed  of  the  rock-falt,  tranfparent, 
and  glittering  from  the  numerous  candles  of  the  workmen,  labouring  with  their  pick- 
axes  in  digging  it  away. 

But  the  mod  ftupendous  mines  of  rock-falt  that  have  ever  been  difeovered,  are  at 
Wilifka,  a  fmall  town  about  five  miles  from  Crackow,  in  Poland.  This  town  is  en¬ 
tirely  undermined,  and  cavities  extend  to  a  confiderable  difiance  round  it.  The  firanger 
isfurprizedon  his  defeent  to  the  bottom,  to  find  a  kind  of  fubterraneous  commonwealth, 
confiding  of  a  great  many  families,  who  have  their  peculiar  laws  and  policy.  Here 
are  likewife  public  roads  and  carriages,  horfes  being  employed  to  draw  the  fait  to  the 
mouths  of  the  mine,  from  which  it  is  taken  up  by  engines ;  thefe  horfes,  when  once 
they  are  down,  never  more  fee  the  light  of  the  fun;  and  even  many  of  the  people  feem 
buried  alive  in  this  firancre  abvfs ;  fome  being  born  there,  and  never  fiirring  out, 
though  others  have  opportunities  of  breathing  the  frelh  air  of  the  fields,  and  enjoying 
the  fun’s  light. 

The  fubterraneous  pafTages  or  galleries  are  very  fpacious,  and  in  many  of  them 
chapels  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock-falt;  in  thefe  are  fet  up  crucifixes  and  images  of 
faints,  before  which  lights  are  kept  conftantly  burning.  The  places  where  rhe  fait  is 
hewn  out,  and  the  empty  cavities  from  which  it  has  been  formerly  taken,  are  called 
chambers;  in- fome  of  them,  where  the  water  has  ftagnated,  the  bottoms  and  Tides  are 
covered  with  very  thick  incruftations,  confiding  of  thoufands  of  crydals  of  fait  one 
upon  another,  each  crydal  is  of  a  beautiful  cubic  figure,  and  fome  of  them  weigh  up¬ 
wards  of  a  pound.  When  the  candles  happen  to  be  brought  into  thefe  cavities,  the 
numerous  rays  of  light  reflected  by  thefe  crydals,  emit  a  furprizing  lufire. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  mine,  huge  columns  of  fait  are  left  Handing  to  fupport  the 
rock.  The  number  of  miners  employed  is  between  four  and  five  hundred,  but  the 
whole  amount  of  the  men  who  are  about  the  work,  is  near  (even  hundred. 

In  this  fubterraneous  town  is  a  datue,  which  is  confidered  by  tne  immured  inhabi¬ 
tants  as  the  a £tual  transformation  of  Bot’s  wife  into  a  pillar  of  lalt;  and  as  this  datue 
appears  either  dry  or  moift,  the  date  of  the  weather  above  ground  is  inferred.  The 

windings  of  thefe  mines  are  fo  numerous  and  intricate,  that  workmen  have  frequently 
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very  nearly  the  lame  quantity  of  fuel  would  evaporate  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  a  faturated  folution  of  lalt,  as  when  it  only  contains 
three  parts  in  the  hundred;  and  therefore,  infteacl  of  obtaining 
only  three  tons  of  fait  by  evaporating  ninety-feven  of  water,  they 
would  obtain  eighteen,  and  of  a  quality  which  would  enable 
them  to  cure  fifh  equally  well  as  any  other  nation.  At  prefent, 
in  order  to  obtain  proper  fait,  they  are  obliged  to  import  bay 
fait  from  Portugal,  for  which  not  lefs  than  30,000/.  is  annually 
paid*.  This  fum  might  be  faved,  and  the  fmuggling  trade 
which  is  at  prefent  carried  on  to  the  weft  of  Scotland  by  the 
Irifh,  who  have  rock  fait  duty  free,  would  be  cut  up  by  the 
roots. 


There  are  now  feveral  mills  in  the  ifland,  where  the  oats  are 
ground  into  meal,  a  part  being  taken  by  the  miller  for  his  trou- 

Joft  their  way,  their  lights  having  burnt  out,  and  they  perifhed  before  they  could  be 
found.  Dr.  Darwin  gives  the  following  beautiful  defcription  of  thefe  mines: 

Thus  cavern’d  round  in  Cracow’s  mighty  mines, 
with  cryftal  walls  a  gorgeous  city  {nines ; 

{coop’d  in  the  briny  rock  long  ftreets  extend 
their  hoary  courfe,  and  glittering  domes  afcend. 

Form’d  in  pellucid  fait,  with  chiflel  nice, 

the  pale  lamp  glimmering  through  the  fculpter’d  ice, 

with  wild  reverted  eyes  fair  Lotta  ftands, 

and  fpreads  to  heaven,  in  vain,  her  glafiy  hands  ; 

cold  ftreams  condenfe  upon  her  pearly  breaft, 

and  the  big  tear  rolls  lucid  down  her  veil. 

Far  gleaming  o’er  the  town  tranfparent  fanes 
rear  their  white  towers,  and  waive  their  golden  vanes; 
long  lines  of  luflres  pour  their  trembling  rays, 
and  the  bright  vault  returns  the  mingled  blaze. 

Bot.  Garden,  Part  I.  p.  70. 

ble; 

t 


*  Newtc’s  Tour. 
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ble;  many  of  them,  however,  Rill  ufe  the  Quern  in  cafes  of  Quern, 
neceffity,  i.  e.  when  they  are  in  immediate  want  of  meal;  and 
fome  do  it  to  fave  the  muldure,  which  they  can  ill  fpare.  As 
we  had  never  feen  one  of  thefe  rude  mills,  Mr.  Frafer  conduced 
us  to  a  hut  in  the  village  of  Killean,  where  he  knew  they  pof- 
feifed  one;  when  we  came  to  the  place,  the  Quern  had  been 
lent  to  a  neighbour;  that  neighbour  had  lent  it  to  another;  that 
to  a  third ;  at  laid,  however,  we  procured  a  fight  of  it,  and  were 
Frown  the  manner  of  ufing  it.  The  Quern  confiRs  of  two 
circular  pieces  of  Rone,  generally  of  grit  or  granite,  about 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  lower  Rone  is  a  wooden  peg, 
rounded  at  the  top;  on  this  the  upper  Rone  is  nicely  balanced, 
fo  as  juR  to  touch  the  lower  one,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood 
fixed  in  a  large  hole  in  this  upper  piece,  but  which  does  not  fill 
the  hole,  room  for  feeding  the  rnilLbeing  left  on  each  fide:  it  is 
fo  nicely  balanced,  that  though  there  is  fome  fridion  from  the 
contad  of  the  two  Rones,  yet  a  very  fmall  momentum  will  make 
it  revolve  feveral  times,  when  it  has  no  corn  in  it.  The  corn 
being  dried,  two  women  ft  down  on  the  ground,  having  the 
Quern  between  them;  the  one  feeds  it,  while  the  other  turns  it 
round,  relieving  each  other  occafionally,  and  finging  fome  Celtic 
fongs  all  the  time.  The  following  (ketch  will  convey  fome  idea 

of  it. 
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This  Ample  mill  feems  to  have  been  ufed  by  many  rude  na¬ 
tions.  Some  of  them  have  been  found  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fouthern  Roman  wall,  between  Solaway  Firth, 
and  the  eaflern  fea,  feveral  have  been  dug  up.  It  would  feem 
that  the  prophecy  of  Chrift  concerning  the  fate  of  two  women 
grinding  at  a  mill,  refers  to  the  Quern,  which  might  be  the 
mill  ufed  at  that  time. 

Improve¬ 
ment  of 
Machines. 

In  the  early  Rates  of  fociety,  machines  are  very  rude;  by  de¬ 
grees  invention  improves  them,  and  thus  what  was  ferious  and 
fevere  labour,  becomes  at  laR  mere  children’s  play.  This  needs 
no  other  illuRration  than  the  {pinning  of  flax  and  cotton,  which 
in  the  prefent  improved  Rate  of  machinery  is  done  by  children, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  a  child  will  now  do  the  work  of 
twenty  grown  perfons  formerly.  By  means  of  a  corn  mill, 
water  or  wind  will  do  the  work  of  a  hundred  Querns. 

Scarcity  of 
Shoes. 

As  it  is  not  eafy  to  procure  Aioes  in  this  ifland,  and  when 
procured  they  are  very  expenfive,  the  country  people  make 
themfelves  brogues,  a  rude  kind  of  Rioes,  made  of  (kins  which 
they  tan  with  the  bark  of  a  diminutive  willow  that  grows  in 
great  quantity  in  the  iflands.  They  few  them  with  thongs  of 
leather,  which  Rand  the  wetnefs  of  the  country  much  better 
than  hempen  thread.  Indeed,  many  of  the  people  make  the 

Flax. 

whole  of  their  cloathing :  they  cultivate  flax  *,  which  they 

macerate 

•O.  ...  ''  .  .... 

*  In  moft  parts  of  the  highlands,  flax  grows  exceedingly  well,  and  was  the  culture 
of  it  properly  managed,  few  things  would  contribute  more  to  the  advantage  of  this 
country,  than  raifing  confiderable  quantities  of  it.  If  the  culture  of  this  plant  was 

extended 
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macerate  and  heckle  themfelves  as  well  as  they  can  ;  they  then 
fpin  it,  and  as  there  is  generally  a  weaver  or  two  in  every  vil¬ 
lage,  they  are  thus  provided  with  a  coarfe  kind  of  linen  at  a 
trifling  expence,  if  we  do  not  reckon  their  labour,  which  they 
cannot  employ  to  better  advantage.  Some  of  them  have 
wheels,  but  we  faw  feveral  women  {pinning,  as  we  walked 
along,  with  the  diftaff  and  fpindle,  which  in  moft  countries  is 
as  little  known  as  the  quern,  though  it  was  once  as  common. 


The  fheep  fupply  them  with  wool  for  their  upper  garments; 
this  when  fpun  and  woven,  is  fulled,  or  walked,  as  they  term  it, 
in  a  particular  manner  by  the  women.  As  foon  as  the  good 
woman  of  a  houfe  receives  a  piece  of  cloth  from  a  weaver,  Hie 
gives  notice  to  her  female  neighbours,  who  repair  to  her  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  afffl  her  in  fulling  it.  For 
this  purpofe  they  ft  round  a  table,  and  rub  the  cloth  hard 


Method  of 
walking  or 
fulling  wool¬ 
len  Cloth. 


extended  as  far  as  the  other  operations  of  the  farmer  would  allow;  or  if  the  ground 
when  tilled,  was  let  to  the  poor,  or  to  perfons  who,  as  in  Holland,  would  make  it 
their  foie  bufmefs  to  attend  to  it;  it  would  prove  an  immenfe  benefit  to  the  country, 
and  furnilh  employment  to  the  female  part  of  the  poor,  in  every  ftage  of  the  manu¬ 
facture.  When  the  crop  is  tolerably  good,  the  produce  of  a  fingle  acre  may  be  efti- 
mated  at  15I.  Handing  in  the  field— when  drefied  at  20I.— when  fpun  into  yarn,  at 
more  than  60I. — and  when  wrought  into  cloth  and  bleached,  at  more  than  100I.  J11 

this  w'ay  1000  acres  would  yield  materials  for  a  yearly  produce  of  ]00,0001.  See 
Smith’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  Argylelhire,  where  the  reader  will  find  fome  good 
directions  for  the  culture  and  management  of  flax.  Were  this  fyftem  adopted,  it 
would  employ  a  great  number  of  hands,  which,  for  want  of  opportunities  to  exerciie 
their  induftry,  annually'  emigrate  from  the  highlands  to  the  low  country,  to  England, 
and  to  different  parts  of  the  world;  befides  an  immenfe  fum  would  be  laved  to  the 
nation,  which  is  annually  fent  out  to  Ireland,  to  Holland,  and  to  I  ranee,  tor  the  pur- 
chafe  of  linens,  lawns,  cambrics.  Sic.  . 

agamit 
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againft  a  board,  fqueezing  and  folding  it  with  their  hands  as  the 
hatters  do,  till  it  has  nearly  acquired  the  requiftte  clofenefs  and 
foftnefs;  they  finifh  the  operation  by  putting  the  board  and  cloth 
upon  the  ground,  fitting  round  it,  and  working  it  with  their  feet, 
one  againft  another.  It  is  this  part  of  the  operation  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  walking,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  fulling  mills, 
in  which  water  and  machinery  are  made  to  do  the  work  of  thefe 
women,  are  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  frequently 
called  walk  mills.  While  they  are  engaged  in  this  operation, 
they  ling  fome  Celtic  fongs  in  praife  of  Fingal  or  other  heroes, 
often  arriving;  at  a  high  degree  of  eathuftafm. 

o  o  o 

Poems  of  In  mentioning  thefe  fongs,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve, 

Oiftan. 

that  both  on  the  main  land,  and  in  the  feveral  glens  of  this  ifland, 
there  are  perfons  who  can  repeat  feveral  entire  poems  of  Ofiian : 
of  this  I  have  been  allured  by  the  minifters  and  other  gentlemen 
of  veracity.  Thefe  traditional  tales,  fimilar  ones  to  which  may 
be  found  among  almoft  all  rude  nations,  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  but  are  now  wearing  out 
very  faft;  for  this,  various  reafons  might  be  affigned;  among 
others,  the  remotenefs  of  the  time,  which  renders  the  circum- 
ftances  lefs  and  lefs  interefting  in  every  fucceeding  age;  and 
feveral  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  taught  to  read,  can  obtain 
entertainment  from  books,  and  afford  it  to  others ;  fo  that  had 
not  the  induftry  of  Mr.  Macpherscn  apd  Dr.  Smith  preferved 
thefe  relics,  we  fhould  loon  in  all  probability  have  entirely  loft 
them. 


The 
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The  cottages  in  Mull,  which  are  generally  difpofed  in  little 
hamlets  without  the  leaft  regularity,  and  which  have  been  called 
fhowers  or  fprinklings  of  huts,  are  extremely  poor  indeed, 
being  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the  cabins  of  the  South  Sea 
iflanders,  or  the  wigwams  of  the  American  Indians.  I  have  be¬ 
fore  defcribed  a  highland  hut,  but  thofe  in  the  iflands  are  much 
worfe  than  any  we  had  feen  on  the  main  land.  They  ufually 
confift,  like  the  latter,  of  two  wretched  apartments  ;  one  of  which 
ferves  the  family,  like  the  cobler’s  fhop,  “  for  parlour,  kitchen, 
and  hall.”  They  are  generally  built  of  round  hones  or  pebbles, 
without  any  cement,  and  therefore  not  well  calculated  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  ;  numbers  in  the  ifland- 
are  however  built  of  earth,  which  I  fhould  think  the  warmer  of 
the  two.  The  floor  confifts  of  the  native  ground,  from  which 
the  grafs  has  been  trodden  by  the  inhabitants :  thefe  floors  are 
in  general  damp,  and  in  wet  weather  quite  miry.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  floor,  as  was  obferved  in  the  defcription  of  the  other 
cottages,  they  make  a  fire  of  peats,  over  which,  by  an  iron  hook 
that  comes  from  the  roof,  they  hang  their  iron  pot.  In  many 
cottages  there  is  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  exit  of  the  fmoke,  in 
others  not ;  but  in  every  one  the  apartment  is  filled  with  fmoke, 
which  finds  its  way  out  at  the  door  :  this  opening,  which  is  only 
about  five  feet  high,  is  generally  clofed  by  a  door  of  boards,  but 
in  many  parts  of  Mull,  particularly  near  Aros,  they  nle  a  wicker 
door,  or  offer  hurdle.  In  the  fide  of  the  houfe  is  a  fmall  open¬ 
ing,  about  a  foot  fquare,  which  ferves  as  a  window ;  this  is 
fometimcs  clofed  by  a  thick  pane  of  glafs,  fometimes  by  a  wooden 
(flutter,  which  is  left  open  in  the  day.  Round  the  fides  of  the 


Huts  or  Cot¬ 
tages  in  Mull. 
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REPRESENTATION  OF  A  COTTAGE. 

room  are  ranged  the  little  cribs  for  the  beds,  which  are  generally 
compofed  of  heath,  with  the  roots  placed  downward  and  tops  up¬ 
ward.  Above  thefe  beds  are  generally  laid  fome  poles,  and  upon 
thefe  fome  turf,  which  forms  a  kind  of  thelf,  where  they  can  flow 
their  lumber,  and  .which  likewife  prevents  the  rain,  that  gets 
through  the  roof,  from  falling  upon  the  beds.  The  cottages  are 
generally  thatched  with  fern  or  heath,  and  fometimes  with 
draw;  the  thatch  is  kept  on  by  ropes  of  heath  Rretched  by  Rones 
tied  to  the  ends,  which  hang  down  the  fide  of  the  cottage.  The 
reprefentation  of  one  here  given,  though  better  than  they  gene¬ 
rally  are,  may  ferve  to  convey  fome  idea  of  thefe  habitations.  It 
is  the  Iketch  of  a  blackfmith’s  houfe.  The  roofs  are  often 
covered  with  turf  in  Read  of  thatch. 


Tiie  whole  infide  of  thefe  huts,  and  particularly  the  roof,  is 
lined  with  foot,  and  drops  of  a  vifcid  redifii  fluid,  (pyrolignous. 
acid,  I  believe)  hang  from  every  piece  of  wood  Supporting  the 
roof.  This  is  not  the  defcription  of  a  Angle  cottage  more  mife- 
rable  than  the  reR,  but  applies  pretty  exactly  to  moR  of  them,  for 
we  had  the  curiofity  to  enter  and  examine  numbers  of  them. 


It 
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It  is  not  furprifing  that  their  cottages  fliould  be  unhealthy,  and 
particularly  fatal  to  children,  who  require  an  air  of  great  purity. 

I  was  informed  by  feme  of  the  minifters,  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  children  born,  arrive  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
whereas  in  country  fituations  in  the  north  of -England,  it  is  not 
ufual  for  one  in  twenty  to  die  before  that  age.  Little  attention 
is  here  paid  to  the  nurfing  of  children,  and  the  pernicious  cuftom 
of  giving  them  fpirits  when  very  young,  no  doubt  haftens  their 
deftrudlion. 

A  little  below  Mr.  Frafer’s  houfe,  towards  the  loch,  is  the  Old  Church 

or  loroiay. 

old  parifh  church,  in  ruins,  and  which  muft  have  been  fo  for 
centuries,  feveral  afh  trees*  having  twilled  their  roots  and 
branches  round  many  parts  of  the  wall ;  the  remainder  is 
nearly  covered  with  ivy. 


*  A  facrilegious  carpenter  being  in  want  of  fome  wood,  a  few  years  ago  cut 
down  fome  of  thefe  afh  trees,  part  of  which  he  carried  home  ;  but  being  perluaded 
by  his  neighbours  that  nothing  would  ever  profper  with  him,  he  brought  back  the 
wood,  and  laid  it  befide  the  wall,  where  it  (till  remains  untouched,  notwithstanding 
che  great  fcarcity  of  timber  in  the  iiland.. 
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This  church  is  faid  to  have  been  planted  here  by  St.  Colum- 
ba,  during  his  refidence  at  Icolmkill,  and  a  curious  tradition  is 
told  concerning  it.  When  one  of  the  incumbents  died,  two  of 
the  numerous  priefts  of  Icolmkill  made  application  to  Columba 
for  the  benefice,  at  the  fame  time.  As  he  did  not  wifh  to  offend 
either  party,  he  told  them  that  the  firfit  who  obtained  poffeffion 
fhould  have  it.  It  was  evening  when  they  made  the  applica¬ 
tion,  neither  of  them  could  therefore  venture  to  begin  his  journey 
till  the  next  morning  :  it  may  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  their 
eye-lids  never  clofed.  One  of  them  fet  off  very  early  for  Toro- 
fay,  but  never  arrived  there  ;  he  was  found  by  the  other  lying 
lifelefs  by  the  fide  of  a  wrell  on  a  hill  above  the  loch :  the  well 
is  known  to  this  day  by  a  Gaelic  name,  which  fignifies  “  the 
well  where  the  prieft  lay.”  It  was  fuppofed,  that  when  heated 
with  walking,  he  had  drank  too  freely  of  the  water  of  this  well, 
and  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  imprudence.  Some  perfons  were, 
however,  ill-natured  enough  to  hint,  that  the  other  priefl  over¬ 
took  him,  and,  being  a  tironger  man,  made  fure  of  his  benefice. 

Funeral  Fef-  Within  the  ruins  of  this  church,  is  the  burial  place  of  the 
parifh  of  Torofay ;  they  have  not  given  up  feafting  at  funerals, 
though  dancing  is  not  common.  After  the  funeral  they  repair 
to  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  under  a  rock  near  the  church,  banifh 
forrow  with  whifky.  A  curious  account  of  a  banquet  of  this 
kind,  was  given  me  by  a  perfon  who  was  prefent  at  the  fcene. 

It  was  a  cuflom,  very  lately  abolifhed,  for  the  highland  lairds 
to  be  attended  by  their  pipers  wherever  they  went.  A  laird  in 
3  Morven 
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Morven  had  taken  his  piper  with  him  to  the  funeral  of  a  de- 
ccafed  friend  :  when  the  corpfe  was  committed  to  its  native  dull, 
a  banquet  was  prepared  in  the  church,  and  after  the  glafs  had 
circulated  pretty  freely,  the  laird  ordered  his  piper  to  drike  up, 
who,  being  as  ready  as  his  mailer,  drutted  up  and  down  the 
church,  making  it  refound  with  his  melodious  drains  :  at  laft 
he  placed  himfelf  upon  a  tombdone,  and  played  feveral  airs  : 
this  fo  provoked  a  defendant  of  the  perfon  who  was  interred 
under  the  piper*  who  thought  it  an  infult  to  the  manes  of  his 
ancedor,  that  he  went  behind  the  mulician,  drew  his  dirk,  thrud 
it  into  the  wind-bag,  and  effectually  dopped  his  pipe. 

Various  fuperditions  are  dill  prevalent  here ;  the  belief  in  Superftitions. 
witchcraft  is  common,  but  perfons  who  profefs  the  gift  of  fecond 
fight,  are  not  much  attended  to.  One  of  the  fuperditious  no¬ 
tions  here  is,  that  if,  in  carrying  a  corpfe  to  the  grave,  any  one 
flips  and  falls  down,  he  will  be  the  next  to  be  carried  in  this 
manner.  A  perfon,  two  or  three  years  ago,  being  thus  ei> 
gaged,  and  going  down  a  deep  hill,  to  the  ruinous  burial  place 
above  defcribed,  fell  down.  Though  flightly  hurt,  he  imme¬ 
diately  took  to  his  bed,  and  the  Circumdance  preyed  fo  upon  his 
fpirits,  that  he  was  very  near  confirming  his  neighbours  in  their 
fuperdition :  he,  however,  recovered,  is  dill  living*  and  has 
affided  in  carrying  feveral  of  his  neighbours  to  their  narrow 
cells. 
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AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


State  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  &c. 


Herds. 


The  ifland  of  Mull  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  the 
fame  in  breadth.  The  interior  parts  are  very  hilly,  and  covered 
with  heath,  but  towards  the  coafls  fome  tolerable  flips  of  ground 
are  to  be  feen,  though  thefe  are  trifling  when  compared  with  the 
whole  ifland*  On  this  account  agriculture  cannot  be  carried  on 
to  any  confiderable  extent  ;  but  great  numbers  of  black  cattle 
are  annually  reared  and  exported*  for  which  this  country  is  very 
well  adapted  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  from  the  fale  of  thefe 
that  the  peafantry  make  up  their  rents,  which  are  now  paid  in 
fpecie.  In  general,  however,  the  lands  are  let  fo  high,  that 
many  of  the  frnall  tenants  cannot*  with  all  their  care,  make  up 
their  rents  by  the  fale  of  cattle  :  they  are  therefore  obliged,  after 
having  tilled  their  little  arable  ground,  to  leave  their  families,, 
and  go  to  fome  of  the  fouthern  diflridfs,  where  they  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  .canals,  or  to  fome  part  where  they  can  make 
kelp.  In  this  way  they  contrive  to  fave  a  little  money,  with 
which  they  return  home  before  the  time  of  their  harvefL 

There  are  fcarcely  any  inclofures  in  this  ifland,  and  as  every 
family  cultivates  a  little  oats,  barley,  and  flax,  they  are  obliged: 
to  employ  herds,  to  tend  their  cattle  wherever  they  feed,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  eating  up  the  crops,  as  well  as  encroaching  on  the 
farms  of  their  neighbours.  This  want  of  inclofures  takes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hands  from  adlive  employments,  and  at  the  fame  time 
gives  to  the  herds  habits  of  extreme  indolence.  The  principal 
part  of  their  occupation  confifls  in  fitting  upon  a  bank,  and 

occafionally 
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occafionally  fending  their  dogs  when  the  cattle  are  going  aflray : 
thefe  docile  and  faithful  animals  fave  them  all  the  labour.  It  is 
a  pity  that  thefe  herds  are  not  taught  fome  ufeful  employment, 
which  they  might  prattife  while  they  tended  the  cattle — they 
might  knit  {lockings,  or  fet  the  teeth  of  cards. 


The  Mullifh  cattle  are  very  much  efleemed  :  they  are  eafily  Black  Cattle, 
fattened  when  removed  to  the  low  country,  or  to  the  rich  paf- 
tures  of  England  :  their  flefh  is  fine  grained,  juicy,  and  well 
tailed.  The  fheep  of  this  ifland  were,  till  very  lately,  of  the  Sheep, 
fmall  highland  breed,  with  very  good  wool,  and  fweet  delicate 
flefh ;  but  many  of  the  hills  are  now  flocked  with  low  country 
fheep,  particularly  the  Cheviot  breed,  which  bring  higher  prices, 
and  are  more  prolific  ;  thefe  Hand  the  winter  here  very  well, 
as  they  come  from  parts  where  that  feafon  is  vaftly  more  fevere 
than  in  the  Hebrides  ;  but  their  wool  is  not  fo  fine,  nor  their 
flefh  fo  well  tailed.  The  tops  of  even  the  highefl  hills  ufed 
formerly  to  be  covered  with  black  cattle,  very  few  fheep  being 
kept  ;  but  now  the  hills  are  flocked  with  fheep,  and  the  low 
marfliy  grounds  with  black  cattle.  This  is  no  doubt  an  im¬ 
provement,  for  mofs  and  marfhy  grounds  are  unfavourble  to 

i 

fheep,  while  the  hills  and  mountains  are  much  better  fuited  to 
them  than  to  black  cattle. 

* 

On  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  farms  are  flocked* 
and  grounds  cultivated,  each  farmer  is  obliged  to  keep  feveral 
fervants.  It  is  both  befl  and  cheapefl  to  have  young  men  in 

their 
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their  own  houfes ;  but  the  armies  have  lately  fo  drained  the 
country  of  thefe,  that  they  are  glad  to  get  perfons  with  families. 
Thefe  fervants  are  allowed  grafs  for  two  or  three  cows,  and  a 
few  fnecp ;  they  are  likewife  permitted  to  fow  a  fourth  part  of 
the  ploughed  ground,  and  take  every  fourth  fheaf  when  the  corn 
is  cut.  The  herd  has  a  cabin,  and  grafs  for  a  cow  and  fome 
Iheep,  with  a  little  ground  for  a  crop. 

Among  the  great  obflacles  to  the  improvement  and  profpe- 
rity  of  both  the  highlands  and  iflands,  as  Dr.  Smith  obferves,  is 
the  unhappy  frequency  of  our  wars.  It  has  been  computed,  that 
between  foldiers  and  failors,  every  war  takes  from  the  county  of 
Argyle  alone,  between  3000  and  4000  of  its  mofl  adlive  and 
able  hands,  the  fupport  of  thoufands  more*,  few  of  whom  live 
to  return  to  their  native  country.  I11  companion  of  this,  how 
trifling  are  all  the  other  Ioffes  by  emigration* 

Tiie  proprietors,  either  to  become  perfons  of  confeqttence  in 
the  eyes  of  government,  or  to  increafe  their  incomes  by  pro¬ 
curing  the  command  of  the  regiments  they  raife,  and  many  of 
them  no  doubt  with  a  laudable  view  of  ferving  their  country, 
are  ambitious  to  raife  regiments  and  companies,  and  call  upon 
their  tenants  for  their  fons.  They  have  undoubtedly  no  longer 
a  legal  power  to  compel  the  young  men  to  quit  their  parents  and 
join  the  army,  as  was  the  cafe  formerly  ;  but  few  of  the  peafants 

*  Smith’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  Argylefhire,  p.  299. 

have 
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have  any  Ieafes,  and  the  fear  of  lofing  their  farms  is  a  fufficient 
motive  to  induce  them  to  comply.  The  laird  perhaps  comes  to 
an  old  tenant,  and  fays,  My  friend,  I  am  railing  a  regiment, 
and  mud;  have  your  two  fons :  here  is  a  certain  fum  as  a  bounty. 
The  old  man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  tells-  him  that  they  are  the 
fupport  of  his  years,  and  of  their  aged  mother,  neither  of  whom 
are  able  to  work,  and  that  he  cannot  fpare  them.  The  laird 
probably  replies,  that  he  may  certainly  pleafe  himfelf,  but  that 
fuch  a  perfon  has  offered  more  for  his  farm:  this  hint  is  fufficient 
for  the  poor  old  man,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  confents. 
Should  he  be  obflinate,  what  is  his  fituation  ?  Whither  can  he 
go  where  he  will  not  meet  with  fimilar  conditions?  Refides, 
there  is  generally  a  tacit  agreement  among  the  proprietors  in 
different  parts  of  the  highlands,  not  to  receive  any  one  as  a 
tenant  from  another  effate,  unlefs  he  bring  a  certificate  from  his 
quondam  laird.  I  believe  that  there  are  not  many  instances 
where  this  power  has  been  carried  fo  far,  as  to  deprive  a  man 
of  his  farm,  but  I  have  heard  of  fome,  and  the  tenants  know 
the  confequences  too  well,  not  to  confent  with  a  good  grace  on 
the  bi  ff  application.  Hence  the  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that 
though  the  feudal  claims  have  been  abolifhed,  the  highland 
chieftain  has  nearly  the  lame  power  as  ever  over  his  vaffals;  and 
will  have  till  long  leafes  are  granted,  which  will  render  the 
tenants  a  little  more  independant. 

Agriculture  is  here  in  a  very  low  flate,  and  though  it  is 
capable  of  improvement,  it  cannot  probably  be  carried  to  the 

extent 
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-extent  of  fupplying  the  inhabitants  with  corn.  The  arable  land, 

, as  was  before  obferved,  lies  for  the  moh  part  near  the  fhore;  the 
foil,  even  there,  is  in  general  but  barren,  being  a  light  reddifh 
earth,  mixed  with  mofs,  of  very  little  depth,  and  very  much 
under  water.  The  fpots  which  deferve  a  more  favourable  de¬ 
scription,  are  in  proportion  very  few.  The  common  crop  is  a 
very  inferior  kind  of  oats,  which  the  inhabitants  call  fmall  oats : 
they  are  fown  about  the  end  of  March,  and  it  is  generally  O£to- 
ber,  and  fometimes  November,  before  they  are  ripe.  The  com¬ 
mon  return  is  three  feeds,  and  fo  light  that  two  bolls  of  oats 
only  make  one  of  meal.  Barley  is  fown  about  the  end  of  April, 
and  is  ripe  about  the  end  of  Auguh;  it  generally  returns  from 
fix  to  ten  feeds;  and  when  fown  in  old  ground,  manured  with 
fea  ware,  it  fometimes  produces  iixteen  fold ;  this,  however,  is 
very  rare.  The  greateh  part  of  the  barley  is  made  into  whilky, 
which  is  much  too  commonly  ufed  in  the  highlands.  The  late 
a6f  obliging  dihillers  to  take  out  a  licence,  has  undoubtedly  di- 
minifhed  the  number  of  hills  in  the  highlands,  yet  in  moh  of 
the  fequeftered  glens,  each  dihils  his  own  fpirit,  without  any 
fear  of  deteblion  from  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  It  is  much  to 
be  wifhed  that  this  pernicious  poifon  could  be  baniffied  from  the 
country,  and  good  malt  liquor,  which  might  be  made  with  one- 
fourth  the  trouble,  ufed  in  its  head.  Surely  no  revenue  arihng 
from  its  confumption  can  be  any  compenfation  for  its  bad  ef- 
£e£is  on  the  health  and  morals  of  fociety. 
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Potatoes  grow  here  extremely  well;  they  are  fown  in  lazy-  Potatoes, 
beds  by  the  fpade,  and  are  the  chief  fubliftence  of  the  poor 
people  for  three-quarters  of  the  year.  Before  the  introduflion 
of  this  ufeful  root,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  America,  and 
which  is  more  valuable  than  all  the  gold  of  Mexico,  all  the  dia¬ 
monds  of  Golconda,  or  all  the  tea  of  China,  the  diftrefle's  of 
the  highlanders,  and  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern 
illands,  were  frequently  very  great.  Depending  on  a  little 
meal,  which  conftituted  the  chief  part  of  their  food,  their  hopes 
were  frequently  Mailed:  their  corn  rotted  on  the  ground,  and 
they  were  glad  to  drink  the  blood  of  their  cattle^  or  bake  it  into 
cakes,  to  keep  their  families  juft  alive.  They  had  no  money  to 
purchafe  corn,  even  could  it  have  been  purchafed.  This  failure 
of  crops,  through  a  long  continuance  of  wet  weather,  happens 
-on  an  average  every  third  or  fourth  year;  but  potatoes  now 
prove  a  comfortable  fupport  through  the  winter,  when  grain  and 
meal  fail.  Such  diilrefs  is  now  feldom  experienced,  and  were 
the  fifheries  properly  encouraged,  would  be  entirely  unknown. 

The  chief  manure  made  ufe  of  in  this  ifland,  is  fea-ware,  Manure, 
and  in  fome  parts  fhell-fand.  The  dung  of  horned  cattle  will 
go  but  a  little  way,  as  the  convenience  for  houling  them  is  fo 
fmall;  but  cattle  are  generally  folded  in  fome  part  of  the  ground, 

•duripg  the  night,  in  fummer  and  harveft;  this  is  called  teathing, 
and  is  one  way  in  which  the  ground  is  manured.  As  there  are 
few  cart-roads,  the  manure,  whether  lea-ware,  Ihell-land,  or 
'dung,  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  horfes,  in  balkets  or  creels, 
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which  wades  a  great  deal  of  time-  The  plough  commonly 
made  ufe  of  in  this  iflaftd  is  very  rude,  and  is  probably  the  lame 
•that  has  been  ufed  for  centuries  back:  it  is  drawn  by  four  horfes 
4-bread.  They  feem  to  ufe  it,  becauie  they  are  not  acquainted - 
with  a  better.  There  -are  no  plough -makers,  fo  that  each  farmer 
is  obliged  to  make  his -own,  which  he  does  in  the  manner  of  his 
forefathers.  Should  any  of  the  proprietors  encourage  a  proper 
maker  to  fettle,  or  give  ploughs  to  their  tenants,  the  advantage 
would  foon  be  apparent. 

But  the  greated  bar  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  as  well 
as  to  every  kind  of  rural  economy,  is  the  want  of  leafes ;  few 
of  the  lairds  in  the  highlands,  for  I  do  not  fpeakof  Mull  in  par¬ 
ticular,  will  let  the  land  otherwife  than  from  year  to  year,  and 
if  the  tenant  choofe  to  have  a  houfe,  he  mud  build  one  himfelf.  - 
The  land  is  generally  let  to  the  highed  bidder  by  private  offer: 
how  then  can  the  tenant  enter  upon  any  improvements,  when 
the  next  year  he  will  probably  lofe  his  farm,  unlefs  he  himfelf 
will  pay  for  his  own  improvements  by  an  advanced  rent.  In 
this  dilemma,  if  he  does  not  find  a  hut  upon  his  farm,  he  builds 
himfelf  a  cabin,  fuch  as  has  been  deferihed,  fcarcely  fufficient  to 
fibelter  him  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  He  likewife 
takes  every  thing  he  can  off  the  ground,  which  is  a  great  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  laird.  Should  the  proprietors  grant  leafes  of  confi- 
derable  length,  and  either  build  houfes  for  the  tenants,  or  encou¬ 
rage  them  to  do  it,  by  paying  them  the  extra  expence  when 
they  leave  the  farm,  their  lands  would  be  much  benefited,^  and 
%  '  their 
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'their  rent  rolls  in  a  few  years  confiderablv  augmented,  while 
the  tenants  would  enjoy  lame  of  the  comforts  of  life,  to  which, 
as  fellow-men,  they  are  entitled.  As  the  prices  of  corn  and 
cattle  increafe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proprietor  fhould 
be  entitled  to  a  higher  rent,  which  fhould  in  fome  meafure  keep 
pace  with  the  increafed  value  of  thefe  articles.  But  a  proper 
plan  for  leafes,  *in  which  this  mutual  advantage  need  not  be  loft- 
light  of,  might  eafily  be  devifed :  and  fuch  a  one,  with  fome  mo¬ 
difications,  is  in  my  opinion  given  by  the  late  patriotic  Lord 
iKames,,  in  his  Gentleman  Farmer.  In  a  leafe  of  this  kind,  he 
obferves,  what  chiefly  ought  to  be  had  in  view,  is  to  reftrain  the 
tenant  from  impoverifhing  the  land,  and  yet  leave  him  at  li¬ 
berty  to  improve  it;  refembling  a  Britifh  monarch,  who  has 
unbounded  power  to  do  good,  but  none  to  do  mifchief.  But  in 
this  climate,  the  tenant  fhould  not  be  tied  down  to  invariable 
rules  of  cropping;  an  unufual  feafon  of  hot,  cold,  dry,  or  wet 
weather,  will  oblige  him,  for  a  year  at  leaf!,  to  abandon  the  bed; 
plan  of  cropping  that  can  previoufly  be  contrived. 


Without  a  long  leafe,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  an  improving 
tenant.  The  mod:  approved  method,  and  the  mod  likely  to 
prevent  wafle,  is  to  fix  a  time  certain,  fuppofe  nineteen,  or  two 
nineteen  years,  and  add  the  life  of  the  tenant  who  is  in  pollef- 
fion,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time..  A  man  never  lofes  the  hope- 
of  living  longer ;  and  he  will  never  run  out  ground  that  he- 
hopes  to  be  long  in  poffeffion  of.  By  this  means  the  tenant  will 
be  deluded  into  a  courfe  of  management,  equally  profitable  to 

Z  2  hi  nil  elf, 


iyz  LORD  KAMES’S  PROPOSED  LEASE. 

himfelf  and  his  landlord.  But  fuppofe,  that  after  liming  and 
other  expenfive  manure,  the  tenant  fhould  happen  to  die  with¬ 
out  reaping  any  profit.  With  this  view,  Lord  Karnes  propofes 
to  infert  a  claufe  in  the  leafie,  for  paving  to  his  reprefentatives 
what  fum  the  tenant’s  profit  has  fallen  fhort  of  the  expence. 

He  very  properly  excludes  all  affignees  and  fub-tenants;  for 
where  a  tenant  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  his  leafe  a  fubjedl  of 
•  commerce,  he  will  not  be  ready  to  lay  out  money  in  improve¬ 

ments.  Among;  a  number  of  excellent  claufes  in  Lord  Kames’a 

O 

propofed  leafe,  is  the  following,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  term 
is  only  nineteen  years,  which  will  excite  the  induftry  of  the 
tenant  to  improve  his  farm,  and  at  the  fame  time  fecure  to  the 
landlord  an  increafing  rent.  At  the  expiration  of  the  leafe,  the 
tenant  fhall  be  entitled  to  a  fecond  nineteen  years,,  upon  paying, 
fuppofe  one-fifth  more  rent ;  unlefs  the  landlord  choofe  to  give 
him  ten  years  purchafe  for  that  fifth  part.  The  rent,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  will  fuppofe  to  be  ioo/.  The  tenant  offers  for  the 
next  nineteen  years  120/.:  he  is  entitled  to  continue  in  his  pof- 
feffion  a  fecond  nineteen  years,  at  the  advanced  rent,,  unlefs  the 
landlord  pay  him  200/.  If  at  the  expiration  of  this  term,  he- 
offer  one-fifth  more,  the  landlord  cannot  turn  him  out,  unlefs  he 
pay  him  ten  years  purchafe  for  that  offer.  If,  however,  he 
choofes  to  leave  his  farm,  without  making  the  older  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  rent,  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  his  improvements. 


The 
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LARGE  FARMS'  LET  TO  TACKSMEN. 


THEgrcateft  evil,  however,  in  the  highlands,  is  the  letting  Tackfmen, 
large  farms  to  tackfmen,  or  perfons  who  take  them  for  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  fubfet  them.  This  practice  is  fcarcely,  if  at  all, 
known  in  England,  but  very  common  both  in  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  is  one  principal  fource  of  the  diftreffed  hate  of  the. 
lower  claffes  in  both  countries 


One  of  thefe  tackfmen  takes  a  large  farm  of  a  proprietor,, 
which  he  divides  into  a  number  of  fmall  ones,  and  lets  at  as  high 
a  rent  as  he  can,  without  any  leafe,  his  only  object  being  to 
fqueeze  out  as  much  money  as  he  can  from  both  the  landlord 
and  the  poor  tenants,  who  happen  to  come  under  his  clutches,, 
during  the  time  he  keeps  poffeffion.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Agri¬ 
cultural  Survey,  compares  thofe  intermediate  tenants  to  drones 
in  a  hive  ;  they  live  upon  the  labours  of  others,  and  often  beggar 
thofe  beneath  them,  as  well  as  intercept  the  advantages  due  to 
thofe  above  them.  If  the  profits  which  thefe  people  enjoy  for 
doing  nothing,  were  divided  as  they  ought  between  the  labour- 

*  In  Ireland  this  fyftem  produces,  if  poflible,  {till  greater  diftrefs  than  in  the  high¬ 
lands  ;  the  peafantry  in  that  fertile  country  ftarve  in  the  midft  of  plenty.  They  never 
eat  butcher’s  meat  from  year  to  year,  and  yet  immenfe  quantities  of  beef  and  cattle 
are  exported  :  they  fcarcely  ever  tafte  bread,  yet  great  quantities  of  corn  are  annually 
fcnt  out  of  the  kingdom  :  they  are  almoft  naked,  while  their  linen  is  fent  in  abundance 
to  diftant  countries,  and  all  this  that  the  tackfmen,  or  middle  men  as  they  are  there 
called,  may  live  in  indolence  and  luxury.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  then  that  they  fhould 
be  difcontented  ?  They  are  very  ignorant,  and  imagine  that  whatever  change  fhould 
happen,  their  fituations  might  be  bettered.  If  the  proprietors  would  let  the  lands 
themfelves,  by  which  means  they  would  increafe  their  own  incomes,  and  allow  their 
tenants  to  live  comfortably,  I  apprehend  that  the  peafantry  in  that  country  would 
foon  ceafe  to  be  fo  turbulent.  The  experiment  is  certainly  worth  making. 
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DISADVANTAGES  OF 


Natural  Dis¬ 
advantages 
of  the  high¬ 
lands. 


ing  tenant,  and  the  proprietor,  the  firft  would  be  at  his  eafe, 
and  the  lafb  obtain  co n lid er able  acceffioti  to  his  income.  . 


The  natural  difadvantages  of  the  highlands  and  iflands  are 
fuch,  as  one  would  think  ought  to  induce  the  proprietors;  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  to  foften  the  rigours  of  the  lot  of 
thofe  who  are  born,  and  live,  upon  thefe  bleak  and  dreary  hills. 
The  only  parts  capable  of  cultivation,  are  the  vallies  or  glens 
around  the  bafes  of  the  mountains,  which  having  the  fun  for  a 
few  hours  only,  vegetation  is  pallied,  and  advances  (lowly.;  the 
harveft  being  always  very  late.  The  climate  is  equally  dis¬ 
couraging  to  the  purpofes  of  agriculture ;  the  (pring  is  bleak 
and  piercing,  if  indeed  there  can  be  faid  to  be  any  (pring  ;  but 
there  are,  properly  (peaking,  only  two  feafons,  winter  and  fum- 
mer :  the  winter  fnows  and  frofts  continue  very  late.,  and  are 
feldom  fubdued,  till  the  dimmer  feafon  brings  forward  at  once 
the  imperfedl  vegetation  ;  and  the  crops  before  they  are  ripe, 
begin  to  be  nipped  by  the  keen  blads  of  winter  *.  This  latter 

feafon 

t  .  t  »  •  ■  *  t  *  •  '  ■ 

*  It  is  generally  afterted  by  old  people,  that  the  feafons  in  Britain  have  undergone  a 
confiderable  change,  even  within  the  memory  of  theprefent  generation.  The  winters 
feem  to  have  loft  their  ancient  horrors,  and  frequently  aftume  the  mildnefs  of  fpring ; 
while  our  fummers  are  faid  to  be  lefs  favourable  than  formerly,  being  much  more 
cold  and  wet,  lefs  genial  in  promoting  vegetation,  and,  in  particular,  much  lefs  effica¬ 
cious  in  bringing  to  maturity  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Some  impute  this  to  the  que¬ 
rulous  difpofition  of  the  farmer,  the  chill  fenfations  of  old  age,  or  the  predilection  which 
every  one  feels  for  the  cheerful  days  of  childhood,  when  every  thing  pleafes  a  mind 
that  has  not  been  foured  by  commerce  with  the  world. 

That  this  complaint,  however,  is  not  without  foundation,  there  is  good  realon 
So  believe.  In  many  parts  of  the  weft  highlands,  where  wood  formerly  exifted  in 
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•  feafoi*  is  long  and  tempeftuous,  and,  during  its  continuance,  the 
people  are  aimed  entirely  cut  oil  from  all  communication  with 

the' 

great  quantities,  a  tree  can  now  be  fcarcely  made  to  grow.  IVIorven  is  generally  deno¬ 
minated  by  Olfian,  c*  woody.  It  is  now  in  a  great  meafure  deftitute  of  wood,  nei-' 
ther  is  it  pofiible  to  rear  trees  of  any  fize  :  thofe  that  are  planted,  if  they  do  not  foon 
die,  have  always  a  fickly  appearance,  and  are  Hinted  in  their  growth.  Mr.  Auftin, 
<one  of  the  magiftrates  of  Glafgow,  an  excellent  botanift,  and  extenfively  engaged  in 
the  nurfery  line,  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  a  confiderable  change  for  the  worie  has 
taken  place  :  he  informs~me  that  feveral  vegetables,  and  particularly  the  Lauriftinus 
and  Lanrus  nobilisr  or  fweet-bay,  grew  in  health  and  vigour  with  his  father  ;  but  that 
thefe  plants  have  not  been  able  to  exilt  in  fimilar  foil  and  fituation  fince  1775.  In  the 
Statiftical  Account  of  Kilwinning,  in  Ayrlhire,  are. the  following.. obfervations,  in 
confirmation  of  this  opinion  :  “  It  is  in  the  recollection  of  many  Hill  living,  that  the 
fummers,  in  this  part  of  the  country  atleaft,  are  much  more  wet  and  cold  than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  By  men  of  undoubted  veracity  it  is  afferted,  as  an  abfolutely 
certain  fait,  that,  at  that  period,  the  farmers  in  ploughing  for  barley,  about  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  May,  were  under  the  neceffity  of  beginning  to  plough  fo  very  early 
as  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  leave  off  at  eight.  The  heat  at  that  hour  be¬ 
came  fo  intenfe,  that  it  was  importable  for  them  to  continue  their  work  any  longer  ; 
nor  could  they  begin  again  till  between  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Tor  a  number  of  years  part,  quite  the  reverfe  has  been  the  cafe.  The  month  of  May, 
in  particular,  has  been  very  cold  and  wet,  and  unfavourable  to  vegetation :  and 
in  fome  years  we  have  had  very  little  of  what  may  be  reckoned  fivnmer  weather . 
The  harveft,  of  courfe,  then  was  much  earlier  than  it  has  been  fince.  In  feveral 
parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  faid,  that  the  harveff  was  finifhed  about  the  latter 
end  of  Auguft.”  That  fueh  an  alteration  has  taken  place  likewife  in  the  climate  of 
Ireland,  is,  I- think,  clearly  ffiown  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hamilton,  of  Favet.  This  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  fome  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Irilh  Academy,  has  fhown  that  the 
climate  of  that  country  is  confiderably  changed  within  the  memory  of  man :  that  the 
winters  are  milder,  and  the  fummers  lefs  warm:  that  the  winds  have  likewife,  of  late 
years,  blown  with  uncommon  violence  from  the  weftward.  He  has  alfo  pointed  out 
fome  interefting  fails  refpeiting  trees,  which  formerly  flourilhed  in  Ireland,  but 
cannot  now  withftand  the  rigour  of  the  feafons.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Great 
Britain,  at  leaft  the  weftern  coaft  of  it,  will  experience  the  effects  of  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  though  perhaps  in  an  inferior  degree.  Though  this  change  may  not 
appear  from  meteorological  obfervations,  yet  we  are  not  to  infer  that  it  has  not  taken 
place;  for  the  thermometer  may  mark  the  general  temperature,  or  mean  heat  of  the 
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the  low  countries,  by  beds  of  fnow,  impaffible  torrents,  and  path*- 
lets  mountains  on  the  one  fide  ;  and  by  long  and  dangerous  na¬ 
vigations  on  the  other. 

O 
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climate  as  unchangeable,  and  the  rain-guage  may  fhow  that  the  ufual  quantity  of  rain 
falls;  yet  a  more  clouded  atmofphere,  or  tempeftuous  winds,  will  blaft  the progrcflive 
maturity  of  harveft,  and  fhatter  the  languid  frame  of  declining  age.  Meteorological 
obfervations  have  not,  however,  been  continued  long  enough,  nor  with  fufficient  ac¬ 
curacy,  even  to  afcertain  whether  the  mean  heat  continues  the  fame ;  though  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  it  may,  as  the  increafed  warmth  of  the  winters  will  compenfate  for  the  coldnefs  of 
the  fummers :  befides,  clouds,  vapours,  and  the  force  of  winds,  are  feldom  regiftered 
with  fufficient  accuracy,  though  they  mult  have  been  the  principal  caufes  that  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  fuppofed  alteration.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  mod  prevalent  winds 
blow  from  the  weftward  ;  thefe  winds  arc  commonly  mild  in  their  temperature,  and 
moift  in  their  nature,  and  confequently  very  friendly  to  animal  and  vegetable  life;  but 
from  whatever  circumftances  it  has  arifen,  it  would  appear  that  they  have  of  late 
years  fwept  with  uncommon  violence  over  the  furface  of  thefe  illands ;  fruftrating 
the  ufual  effects  of  their  genial  properties.  That  they  have  blown  with  increafed 
violence,  Mr.  Hamilton  endeavours  to  fhow  from  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  fands,  and  unufual  high  tides,  indicating  an  increafed  agitation 
of  the  ocean.  I  have  in  my  pofleffion  a  meteorological  journal,  which  was  kept  for 
more  than  forty  years  by  Mr.  Hutchinfon  of  Liverpool,  an  abftradl  of  which  was 
publifhed  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Manchefter  Memoirs.  It  contains,  befides  the 
common  account  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  rain,  &c.  obfervations  on  the 
velocity  of  the  winds  and  the  heights  of  the  tides  twice  a- day;  but  I  have  not  lately 
had  fufficient  time  to  make  an  abftradt  of  this  part :  though  it  will  be  a  laborious  un¬ 
dertaking,  I  fhall  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  of  doing  it,  for  it  will  determine  with 
certainty,  whether  the  velocity  of  the  winds  and  height  of  the  tides  have  increafed  fince 
the  commencement  of  the  journal. 

From  the  increafed  force  of  the  winds,  Mr.  Hamilton  explains  the  changes  in  the 
climate,  which  have  been  the  complaint  of  the  farmer,  the  gardener,  and  the  aged. 
•It  is  well  known,  that  the  furface  of  the  ocean  varies  lefs  from  the  mean  annual  tempe¬ 
rature  of  its  latitude,  than  land  on  the  fame  parallel  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  furface 
of  the  fea  is  colder  in  fummer,  and  warmer  in  winter,  than  the  furface  of  the  ground 
in  the  fame  latitude;  this  has  been  clearly  fhown  by  Kirwan.  If  then  the  prevalent 
winds  of  any  country  blow  over  an  ocean  fituated  in  its  parallel,  that  country  will 
relatively  be  denominated  temperate  ;  it  will  be  free  from  all  extremes ;  the  heats  of 
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To  thefe  accumulated  cliicouragements  of  nature,  furely  the 
proprietors  ought  to  be  humane  and  attentive.  The  rents  ought 

to 

fummer,  and  the  colds  of  winter,  will  be  checked  by  fea  breezes  of  a  contrary  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  the  land,  influenced  by  the  neighbouring  element,  will  more  or  lefs  par¬ 
take  of  the  equability  of  temperature.  Such  is  the  cafe  with  all  iflands,  and  particularly 
with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  weftern  winds  vifit  us,  modified  by  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  broad  Atlantic  ocean,  which  they  traverfe  in  their  career:  they  bring 
us  the  clouds  teeming  with  moifture,  collected  in  the  courfe  of  three  thoufand  miles 
along  its  furface.  Hence  the  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  redundant  humidity, 
which  have  always  been  marked  as  the  diffinguifhed  chara&ers  of  our  climate,  and 
which  have  been  noticed  by  molt  writers  ancient  and  modern.  Tacitus,  in  his  Life 
of  Agricola,  in  fpeaking  of  the  climate  of  this  country,  fays  ccelum  crebris  imbribus 
ac  nebulis  fcedum . 

Since  therefore  the  trees,  fands,  and  tides,  feem  to  (how  that  thefe  winds  have  of 
late  years  blown  with  unufual  violence ;  fince  they  bear  teftimony,  that  a  large  quan. 
tity  of  air  thus  directed,  tempered,  and  furcharged,  has  palled  over  our  lands ;  it 
plainly  follows,  that  the  climate  mull;  have  felt  the  change;  that  it  mull:  have  expe¬ 
rienced  colder  fummers  and  milder  winters  than  formerly,  approaching  towards  that 
equability  of  heat  and  redundance  of  moifture,  which  the  farmer  and  gardener  at 
prefent  fo  heavily  lament. 

Why  thefe  wefterly  v, finds  have  ceafed  to  bear  the  chara&er  of  zephyrs,  is  not 
perhaps  eafy  to  fay;  w£  are  not  at  prefent  poff'efled  of  fuflicient  data  whereon  to  found 
•any  well-grounded  theory.  The  following  ingenious  queries  are,  however,  modeftly 
propofed  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

1.  Have  not  our  winds  become  more  violent,  and  the  temperature  of  our  feafons 
more  equable,  fince  our  forefts  were  cleared,  and  the  country  cultivated  ?  And  have 
not  thefe  winds,  and  that  equability  of  temperature,  been  nearly  proportioned  to  thefe 
circumffances  ? 

2.  Have  not  fimilar  changes  occurred  under  analogous  circumflances  in  North 
America;  even  in  Canada,  that  country  of  extremes  in  heat  and  cold  ;  and  did  not 
the  ifland  of  Bermudas,  though  fituated  fo  much  to  the  fouthward  of  us,  become 
barren  of  fruit  in  confequence  of  the  deftru&ion  of  its  timber  trees  ? 

3.  Has  it  not  appeared  from  obfervations  on  the  afcent  of  balloons,  and  the  motion 
of  clouds,  that  the  lower  mafs  of  air  often  purfues  a  different  courfe  from  the  upper 
firatum  ?  May  not  then  the  limits  of  our  ftormy  currents  of  air,  be  confined  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  ?  And  if  fo,  is  it  not  poflible,  and 
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to  be  moderate  ;  they  will  admit  of  a  gradual  augmentation, 
according  to  the  increafing  price  of  provifions  ;  but  if  the  rents 
have  been  tripled,  while  the  prices  of  cattle  have  not  been  dou¬ 
bled,  can  it  be  expedled  that  the  tenants  fhould  enjoy  any  degree 
of  comfort,  or  that  it  fhould  diminifh  their  regret  at  leaving  their 
native  hills,  where  their  anceftors  have  long  refided,  and  which 
they  would  never  quit  as  long  as  they  could  acquire  a  com¬ 
fortable  provifion  for  their  families.  Mr.  Knox’s  defcription  of 
the  diftreffes  of  the  highlands,  has  often  affedkd  me  with  horror, 
even  when  I  hoped  it  was  exaggerated ;  but  my  own  ob- 

fervation,  and  information  which  I  have  obtained  from  intelli- 

\ 

gent  and  humane  individuals,  convince  me  that  his  pidlure  is  not 
too  high  coloured.  Abfolute  ftarvation  is  not  indeed  fo  com¬ 
mon,  fince  the  introduction  of  potatoes,  but  other  circumftances 
remain  very  nearly  the  fame. 


even  probable,  that  the  frequent  interruption  of  forefts,  groves,  and  hedge- row  trees, 
might  have  formerly  very  much  retarded,  and  finally  checked,  the  progrefs  of  a  tern- 
pelt  ? 

4.  Have  not  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  within  the  parallel  of 
our  illand,  been  very  much  denuded  of  their  forefts  within  the  prefent  century  ?  And 
has  not  the  increafed  velocity  of  the  welterly  winds,  been  proportioned  to  this  de- 
ftruition  of  the  forefts  and  trees  ? 

5.  Is  it  not  probable,  fince  the  prevalent  winds  of  our  parallel  have  a  wefierly 
tendency,  that  circumftances  which  have  removed  impediments  to  their  career  round 
the  entire  globe,  may  have  increafed  the  velocity  of  their  courfe  ? 

Whether  fo  diminutive  an  animal  as  man,  fo  temporary  in  duration,  fo  impotent 
in  ftrength,  ailing  through  the  lengthened  period  and  perfevering  efforts  of  a  large 
portion  of  ftis  fpecies,  can  reafonably  be  deemed  equal  to  the  involuntary  production 
of  fuch  vaft  effeils.i  to  a  change  even  of  the  elements  and  climates  of  the  earth,  may 
admit  of  doubt,  oppofition,  and  denial  j  for  which  reafon  he  has  fimply  propofed  them 
as  matters  of  enquiry. 
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WRETCHED  SITUATION  OF  THE  CATTLE. 


If,  with  great  labour  and  fatigue,  fays  this  humane  and  patri-  Diftreffes  of 
’  °  .  1  the  High- 

Otic  man,  the  farmer  raifes  a  (lender  crop  of  oats  and  barley,  lan<Lus. 

•the  autumnal  rains  often  baffle  his  utmofl  efforts,  and  fruftrate 
all  his  expeditions  ;  and  inflead  of  being  able  to  pay  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  rent,  he  fees  his  family  in  danger  of  perifhing  during  the 
winter,  when  he  is  precluded  from  any  poffibility  of  affiflance 
elfewhere. 

Nor  are  his  cattle  in  a  better  fituation :  in  fummer  they 
pick  up  a  fcanty  fupport  among  the  moraffes,  and  heathy 
mountains ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  grounds  are  covered  with 
fnow,  and  when  the  naked  wilds  afford  them  neither  fhelter  nor 
fubfiflence,  the  few  cows,  fmall,  lean,  and  ready  to  drop  down 
through  want  of  pafture,  are  brought  into  the  hut  where  the 
family  refides,  and  frequently  fhare  with  them  their  little  flock 
of  meal,  which  had  been  purchafed  or  railed  for  the  family  only  ; 
while  the  cattle  thus  fuftained,  are  bled  occafionally,  to  afford 
nourifhment  for  the  children  after  it  has  been  boiled,  or  made 
into  cakes  *. 

The  fheep  being  left  upon  the  open  heaths,  feek  to  fhelter 
themfelves  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  among#  the 
(hallows  upon  the  lee-fide  of  the  mountains  ;  and  here  they  are 
frequently  buried  under  the  fnow  for  feveral  weeks  together.  In 

*  This  practice  of  bleeding  cattle,  though  common  when  Mr.  Knox  wrote,  is 
now  little  ufed  fince  the  introduction  of  potatoes :  it  is  ft  ill,  however,  reforted  to 
occafionally. 
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this  fltnation,  they  eat  their  own  and  each  others  wool,  and  hold; 
out  wonderfully  againft  cold  and  hunger ;  but  even  in  moderate 
winters,  a  confiderable  number  are  found  dead  after  the  fnow 
has  difappeared,,  and  in  rigorous  feafons  few  are  left  alive. 

Meanwhile  the  Reward  or  fadior,  hard  preffed  by  letters 
from  the  gaming-houfe,  or  Newmarket,  demands  the  rent  in 
a  tone  which  makes  no  great  allowance  for  unpropitious  feafons. 
the  death  of  cattle,,  and  other  accidental  misfortunes ;  the  laird’s 
wants  muR  be  fupplied. 

Such  is  the  Rate  of  farming,  if  it  may  be  fb  called,  through¬ 
out  the  interior  parts  of  the  highlands  ;  but  as  that  country  has 
an  extenfive  coaR,  and  many  iflands,.  it  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  Riores  are  in  a  much  better  fitua- 
tion.  This  is,,  however,  as  yet,  by  no  means  the  cafe ;  thofe 
gifts  of  nature,  which  in  other  commercial  countries  would  have 
been  fubfervient  to  the  moR  valuable  purpofes,.  are  here  loR,  or 
nearly  fo,  to  the  natives  and  to  the  public..  The  only  difference, 
therefore,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  parts,  and  thofe 
of  the  moR  diRant  coaR  or  ifland,  confiRs  in  this  ;  that  the  lat¬ 
ter,  with  the  labours  of  the  field,  have  to  encounter  alternately 
the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  and  all  the  fatigues  of  navigation. 

To  the  diRreffmg  circumRances  at  home,  which  haVe  been 
already  defcribed,  new  difficulties  and  toils  await  the  devoted 
farmer  when  abroad.  In  hopes  of  gaining  a  little  money  to  pay 
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lais  rent,  or  a  little  fifh  to  fupport  his  family,  he  leaves  his  wife 
and  infants  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifhery  in  O&ober,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  fons,,  brothers,  and  frequently  an  aged  parent ; 
and  embarks  in  a  fmall  open  boat,  in  quell:  of  herrings,  with  no 
other  provifions  than  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and  frefh  water;  no  other 
bedding  than  heath  or  brulhwood  ;  one  end  of  the  boat  being- 
covered  with  an  old  fail,  to  defend  them  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  feas  and  Ikies.  Thus  provided,  he  fearches  from  bay  to 
bay,  through  turbulent  leas,  frequently  for  feveral  weeks  toge¬ 
ther,  before  the  fhoals  of  herring  are  difcovered.  The  glad 
tidings  feem  to  vary,  but  not  to  diminifh  his  fatigues.  Unremitting 
nightly  labour,  pinching  cold  winds,  heavy  feas,  uninhabited 
fhores,  covered  with  fnow,  or  deluged  with  rains,  contribute  to¬ 
wards  filling  up  the  meafure  of  his  diflreffes  :  while  to  men  of 
fuch  exquifite  feelings,.,  as  the  highlanders  generally  poffefs,  the 
fcene  which  awaits  him  at  home,  does  it  moll  effectually.. 

Having  realized  a  little  money  among  country  purchafers,, 
he  returns  with  the  remainder  of  his  capture,  through  a  long 
navigation,  frequently  amidft  unceafing  hurricanes,  not  to  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  and  cheerful  family,  which  would  make  him 
forget  his  toils,  and  fmile  at  paft  dangers;  but  to  a  turf  cabin, 
environed  with  fnow,  and  almofl  hid  from  the  eye  by  its  great- 
depth.  Upon' entering  his  folitary  manfion,  he  generally  finds 
part  of  his  family  lying  upon  heath  or  if  raw,  languifhing  through 
want  or  epidemical  difeale;  while  the  few  furviving  cows,  which 
poffefs  the  other  end  of  the  cottage,  inftead  of  furnifhing  further 
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fupplies  of  milk  and  blood,  demand  his  immediate  attention  to 
-keep  them  in  exigence. 

The  feafon  now  approaches,  when  he  is  again  to  delve  and 
labour  the  ground,  on  the  lame  Render  prolpeCt  of  a  plentiful 
crop,  or  a  dry  harveft.  The  cattle  which  have  furvived  the 
Severity  of  the  winter,  are  turned  out  to  the  mountains;  and 
having  put  his  domeftic  affairs  into  the  belt  Etuation,  which  a 
train  of  accumulated  misfortunes  admit  of,  he  refumes  the  oar 
in  l'earch  of  the  white  Efhery.  If  fuccefsful  in  this,  he  fets  out 
in  his  open  boat  upon  a  voyage  of  200  miles,  to  vend  his  cargo 
of  cod,  ling,  &c.  at  Greenock  or  Glafgow.  The  produce,  which 
feldom  exceeds  in  value  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds,  is  laid  out,  in 
conjunction  with  his  companions,  in  meal  and  filhing  tackle; 
and  he  returns  through  the  fame  tedious  navigation  *. 

’The  autumn  calls  his  attention  again  to  the  Reid;  the  ufual 
round  of  difappointment,  fatigue,  and  diffrefs,  await  him  ;  thus  he 
drags  through  a  wretched  exiffence,  in  the  hopes  of  foon 
arriving  at  that  country  where  the  weary  fhall  be  at  reft. 

J  n  the  time  of  war,  thefe  poor  wretches,  while  engaged  in  the 

fifheries  to  keep  their  drooping  families  in  exiffence,  are  indif- 

criminately  preffed,  without  regard  to  cafes  or  circumffances, 

however  diftreffing  to  the  unhappy  victims  or  their  families. 

* 

*  Should  the  Crinan  Canal  be  completed,  and  the  dues  fufficiently  low>  this  tedious 
navigation  will  be  avoided. 

Thefe 
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'  Thefe  virtuous,  but  friendlefs  men,  while  endeavouring  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  pay  their  rents;  to  fupport  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  agent  parents;  in  (hort,  while  they  are 
adling  in  every  refpedl  the  part  of  honefl,  inoffenfive  fubjedts, 
are  dragged  away  from  their  families  and  connections.. 

The  aged,  the  fick,  and  the  helplefs,  look  in  vain  for  their 
return.  They  are  heard  of  no  more.  Lamentations,  cries,  and 
defpair,  pervade  the  village  or  the  diftriCt.  Thus  deprived  of 
their  main  fupport,  the.  rent  unpaid,  the  cattle  fold  or  leized, 
whole  families  are  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  want,  and  turned 
out  amidft  the  inclemencies  of  the  winter,  to  relate  their  piteous 
tale,  and  implore  from  the  wretched  but  hofpjtable  mountaineers, 
a  little  meal  or  a  little  milk,  to  preferve  their  infants  from  perifh- 
ing  in  their  arms 

Can  we  wonder,  when  we  refleCt  upon  all  thefe  unpleafant 
circumflances,  that  the  refentment  of  human  nature  Ihouldfome- 
times  break  forth,  and  even  overcome  the  fond  attachment  to  the 
native  foil,  fo  natural  to  every  one  ?  Some,  who  had  ferved  in 
the  American  war,  having  fettled  in  that  country,  were  defirous 
that  their  friends  fhould  partake  of  their  good  fortune  :  inflead 
of  tilling  a  wretched  foil,  which,  after  all  their  labour,  would 
not,  at  befl,  return  above  three-fold,  they  could,  for  lefs  money 
than  paid  one  year’s  rent  for  thefe  grounds,  purchafe  others  of 

*  Knox’s  View  of  the  Britifh  Empire,  vol.  1.  p.  126. 
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equal  or  greater  extent,  where  the  return  would  be  twenty  or 
thirty-fold,  where  the  climate  was  genial,  and  where  they  could 
tranfmit  their  poffefiions  and  improvements  to  their  children. 
Some  tranfmitted  thefe  fentiments  by  letters ;  others  returning 
to  take  leave  of  their  native  land,  and  the  friends  of  their  youth, 
delivered  their  opinions.  They  exhorted  their  countrymen  to 
•exchange  their  barren  heaths  for  boundlefs  plains  of  America  ; 
and  fet  forth,  often  in  too  high  colours,  its  numerous  advantages. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  reprefentations,  great  numbers  were  in¬ 
duced  to  accompany  them;  and  between  the  year  1773  and 
1775,  above  30,000  perfons  from  different  parts  of  the  high¬ 
lands,  eroded  the  Atlantic,  and  fince  that  time  numbers  have 
followed. 

I  have  given  this  picture  of  diffrefs  nearly  in  Mr.  Knox’s 
own  words ;  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  highlands  is 
well  known,  and  his  veracity  will  not  be  queftioned.  What  has 
been  mentioned,  though  introduced  in  this  place,  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  particularly  to  Mull,  but  is  common  to  many  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  highlands.  Mr.  Knox  fays,  that  in  his 
journeys  through  the  north  of  Scotland,  he  has  frequently  met 
families,  or  bodies  of  people,  travelling  towards  the  ports.  They 
generally  edged  off  the  road,  and  hurried  along,  as  if  Hay  of  an 
interview  ;  lufpe&ing,  perhaps,  that  they  might  meet  with  their 
landlords  or  tackfmen.  This  interview  he  was  defirous  to  pro¬ 
cure,  and  upon  finding  their  flight  interrupted,  not  by  a  hoftile  or 
dangerous  force,  but  by  a  Angle  individual  upon  a  fmall  horie, 
§  '  ill 
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in  the  midfl  of  uninhabited  wilds,  he  who  could  fpeak  the  bed; 
Englifh,  generally  ftepped  forth,  with  a  dejedled  countenance, 
while  his  companions,  and  efpecially  the  children,  feemed  to  re¬ 
main  in  eager  fufpence.  The  motive  of  thefe  interviews,  led  to 
inquiries  refpe&ing  the  caufes  of  their  emigration,  the  Rate  of 
their  finances,  and  their  notions  of  the  country  to  which  they 
were  going.  They  reprefented  their  diftrefles  with  great  feeling, 
mod:  generally  111  tears;  and  with  a  ftridi  regard  to  truth,  as  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  uniformity  of  the  accounts  delivered  by  the 
different  companies  which  he  met,  who  were  Rrangers  to  each 
other.  “  O,  Sir,”  they  would  fay,  “  we  do  not  leave  our  coun¬ 
try  without  good  reafon.  Sometimes  our  crops  yield  little  more 
than  the  feed ;  and  fometimes  they  are  deftroyed  by  rains,  or  do 
not  ripen ;  but  fome  of  our  lairds  make  no  allowance  for  thefe 
misfortunes.  They  feize  our  cattle  and  furniture,  leaving  us  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fkins,  which  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  them.  O,  Sir, 
can  you  tell  us  any  thing  about  the  country  of  America  ?  They 
fay  poor  folks  may  get  a  living  in  it,  which  is  more  than  we 
can  do  here.  We  are  driven  with  our  poor  children  to  a  diftant 
land.  We  are  begging  our  way  to  Greenock,  with  all  our  clothes 
on  our  backs,  as  you  fee.  God  forgive  our  oppreffors,  who  have 
brought  us  to  this.  We  are  quite  Rrangers  in  the  Lowlands; 
could  you  advife  us,  Sir,  how  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  captain 
of  the  fhip  ?  They  fay,  that  thofe  who  have  no  money  to  pay 
their  paffage,  muff  fell  themfelves  to  the  captain  ;  this  is  our 
cafe.  O,  Sir,  what  have  we  done  ? — but  it  is  the  will  of  God, 

bleffed  be  his  holy  name.” 

Von.  I.  B  b  Su ® H 
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Such  was  the  language  of  thefe  people,  who  were  going  into 
voluntary  flavery,  at  the  diflance  of  three  thoufand  miles  from 
their  native  place  :  for  it  was  a  cudom  a  few  years  ago,  and 
I  believe  exids  hill,  that  thofe  who  had  not  money  to  pay 
their  paffage,  agreed  with  the  captain  to  ferve  any  proprietor  he 
chofe,  for  a  certain  number  of  years ;  the  former  adlually  felling 
the  poor  wretch,  for  that  time,  to  the  latter,  as  foon  as  he  arrived 
in  America. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  thefe  digreffions,  into  which  I  was 
drawn  by  the  defire  of  exciting  in  proprietors  a  fenfe  of  their 
fituation,  and  in  the  country  at  large,  a  fenfe  of  the  danger  ariling 
from  thefe  fources  of  depopulation.  Should  the  people,  driven 
by  defpair,  quit  their  native  country  for  ever,  of  what  avail  will 
be  the  barren  hills  to  the  proprietors.  The  lofs  to  the  country 
cannot  be  better  defcribed,  than  in  the  words  of  Goldfmith  : 

Ill  fares  the  land,'  to  had’ning  ills  a  prey, 
while  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay  ; 
princes  and  lords  may  flourifh,  or  may  fade, 
a  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made : 
but  a  bold  peafantry,  their  country’s  pride, 
when  once  dedroy’d  can  never  be  fupplied. 

Manufa&ure  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  manufadlure  of  Kelp,  or 
of  Kelp. 

Soda,  from  fea-ware,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  ifland  of  Mull, 
and  indeed  mod  of  the  other  iflands,  and  which  has  added  very 
much  to  the  incomes  of  the  proprietors.  Upon  every  part  of  the 
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coaft  there  are  various  kinds  of  fea-weeds,  or  wrack,  as  it  is 
called,  which  were,  till  lately,  ufed  indifcriminately  as  manures. 
This  ufeful  material,  which  has  contributed  fo  much  to  enrich 
the  proprietors,  and  afford  employment  to  many  hands,  during 
the  feafon,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  as  a  manu- 
faCture  in  Britain,  until  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century : 
this  was  owing  to  the  backward  Rate  of  the  foap  and  glafs  ma- 
nufaCtories  in  this  country,  in  both  of  which  great  quantities  of 
alkali  are  ufed,  and  which  have  not  been  carried  on  with  fpirit 
in  Scotland  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  firff  introduction  of  the  kelp  manufacture,  was  into  the 
ifland  of  Uift,  about  the  year  1 7^0,  by  a  Mr.  M‘Leod,  who 
brought  it  from  Ireland,  where  it  had  been  carried  on  for  feveral 
years.  His  method  was,  however,  a  bad  one,  for  he  contented 
himfelf  with  merely  reducing  the  fea-ware  to  allies  ;  but  this 
was  foon  given  up,  and  the  plan  of  fufion,  which  is  now  fol¬ 
lowed,  adopted.  This  manufacture  foon  found  its  way  into  the 
other  iflands,  and  began  to  form  an  article  of  trade  even  in 
Shetland,  very  foon  after  its  introduction  into  the  Hebrides.  The 
quantity  of  kelp  at  firft  made  was  very  fmall  ;  but  the  great  in- 
creafe,  and  rapid  progrefs  of  the  manufactures  depending  upon 
it,  foon  raifed  the  price,  and  increafed  the  quantity.  At  frit, 
the  price  was  fo  fmall,  that  it  would  do  little  more  than  pay  for 
manufacturing,  but  it  augmented  very  rapidly.  The  following 
account,  given  by  Mr.  Jamefon,  in  his  ingenious  “  Outlines  of 
the  Mineralogy  of  the  Shetland  Iflands,  & c.”  contains  pretty 
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nearly  the  price  of  kelp,  from  the  year  1740,  to  the  prefent 
time : 
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Since  the  year  1791,  its  value  has  increaled  Rill  more  rapidly, 
partly  owing  to  the  extenfion  of  the  manufactures  before  men¬ 
tioned,  but  chiefly  to  the  war,  which  has  prevented  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  ufual  quantity  of  barilla,  and  has  raifed  kelp  to  the 
enormous  price  of  1 1  /.  a  ton.  The  benefit  of  this  manufacture 
to  the  proprietors  will  be  evident,  when  it  is  known,  that  fmali 
farms  on  the  coafts,  which,  within  thefe  feven  years,  only  paid 
40/.  rent,  have  rifen  to  300/.  a  year. 

The  coR  of  manufacturing  kelp  in  the  Hebrides,  is  about 
thirty  Rollings  a  ton,  which  allows  an  immenfe  profit.  I  believe 
that  not  lefs  than  500  tons  are  annually  made  in  Mull,  at  leaR 
fince  the  price  has  been  fo  high  ;  for  the  quantity  made,  varies 
according  to  the  price  it  draws. 

►  > 

The  method  of  manufacturing  this  article  is  very  Ample.  The 
different  fpecies  of  fuci ,  particularly  the  fucus  vejiculofus ,  or 
button  wrack,  and  fucus  J'crratus ,  or  lady  wrack,  when  fully 
grown  in  the  lea,  are  forced  continually,  by  the  flux  of  the  tides, 
againR  rocks,  to  which  they  adhere,  and  on  which  they  grow, 
covering  them,  not  unfrequently,  to  a  confiderable  depth.  Thete’ 
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marine  plants,  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  are  cut 
from  the  rocks,  fpread  out,  and  dried,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to 
burn  more  oafily.  When  the  ware  is  fufficiently  dried,  a  pit  is 
dug  upon  the  fliore,  generally  in  the  fand,  about  feven  feet  wide, 
and  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  lined  with  fmall  ftones.  A  fire 
is  next  kindled  at  the  bottom,  and  the  dried  fucus  laid  upon  it 
by  degrees  ;  frefh  quantities  are  added,  until  the  pit  is  nearly 
filled,  k  and  the  whole  is  then  frequently  ftirred  ;  towards  the 
evening  it  gets  into  a  femi-fluid  ftate  ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool ; 
the  pit  is  covered  with  ftones  and  turf,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
keep  out  the  wet,  and  the  kelp  is  ready  for  the  market  *. 

The  growing  of  fuci  upon  fhores,  is  now  become  an  obje6l  of 
confiderable  coniequence,  not  only  from  their  value,  as  affording 
kelp,  but  alfo  on  account  of  their  great  ufe  as  manures.  It  has 
therefore  been  recommended  to  roll  ftones  upon  the  fhores, 
which  in  many  places  can  be  done  at  a  lmall  expence,  and  thefe, 
in  two  years,  will  be  covered  with  fuch  quantities  of  fuci,  as  to 
be  worth  cutting.  Calcareous  ftones  are  found  to  be  the  beft 
for  this  purpofe. 

The  climate  of  Mull  is  very  moift,  the  rains  being  frequent  climate  of 
and  heavv.  Severe  scales  of  wind  from  the  weft  are  likewife  Mu,!° 
common.  But  the  winters,  not  only  here,  but  in  the  whole  of 
the  weftern  iflands,  are  much  more  temperate  than  in  the  inland 

*  Jamefon’s  Outlines  of  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Shetland  Iflands. 
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Population. 


parts  of  Scotland.  This  is  owing  to  the  intenfe  cold  being  mo¬ 
derated  by  the  furrounding  ocean,  the  temperature  of  which 
keeps  pretty  nearly  the  fame,  during  the  whole  year.  The 
ground  is  feldom  wholly  covered  with  fnow,  which,  excepting 
on  the  hills,  loon  melts ;  nor  are  the  frofls  ufually  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance  ;  but  the  fummers  are  generally  wet,  cold,  and  fhort. 


The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  Smith’s  Agricul¬ 
tural  Survey: 

Real  rent  of  Mull 
Valued  do.  - 

Population  in  1755, 

Do.  in  1795,  - 

Increafe  in  40  years, 

Suppofed  extent  in  fquare  miles. 


£-7’711  °  ° 

744  II  IO 

5i87 

8oi6 

2729 

425 


From  this  it  may  be  deduced,  that  the  population  is  between 
1 8  and  1 9  to  the  fquare  mile. 


I  suppose  that  the  population  in  the  county  of  Argyle,  may 
be  taken  as  the  average  population  of  the  highlands  in  general, 
or  perhaps  fomewhat  more,  as  there  are  two  confiderable  towns 
in  it,  namely,  Inverary,  and  Campbeltown,  as  well  as  the  village 
of  Oban.  Now,  from  Dr.  Smith’s  table,  it  may  be  calculated, 
that  the  population  of  this  county  is  between  1 7  and  1 8  for  the 
fquare  mile,  fo  that  the  ihand  of  Mull  has  its  fhare  of  population. 
The  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  upon  an  average,  contains  109  inha- 

t 

9  bitants 


bitants  in  the  fquare  mile  *,  fo  that  the  population  of  the  high¬ 
lands  is  only  about  one-fixth  of  the  average  population  of 
Britain,  or  one-ninth  of  the  population  of  England, 

The  common  language  of  Mull  is  the  Gaelic,  though  feveral 
can  fpeak  Englifh ;  and  were  the  fchools  properly  encouraged, 
this  language  would  gain  ground  fall,  but  they  are  for  the  moft 
part  ill  managed  and  ill  attended:  indeed,  the  encouragement 
given  to  fchoolmafters,  not  only  here,  but  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  highlands,  is  inefficient  to  induce  perfbns  properly  qualified 
to  undertake  this  ufeful  office.  In  general,  the  common  labour¬ 
ers  are  better  paid,  and  better  able  to  fupport  a  family,  than  the 
fchoolmafters. 

There  are  two  dated  ferries  in  the  ifland,  one  to  Morven, 
and  the  other  from  Achnacraig  to  Kerrera,  and  thence  to  the 
main  land  near  Oban.  By  this  lad,  near  2000  black  cattle  are 
annually  wafted  over,  for  the  feveral  markets  to  which  they  are 
driven,  befides  a  confiderable  number  of  horfes;  but  in  this  num¬ 
ber  are  included  the  black  cattle  from  the  ifles  of  Col  and  Tiree, 
which  are  driven  through  Mull  in  their  way  to  the  low  coun¬ 
try. 

July  17.  We  left  our  inn  at  Achnacraig  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  proceeded  up  the  north-ead  coad  of  Mull  to  Aros, 
eighteen  miles  didant.  The  road,  which  was  chiefly  made  by 
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government,  is  very  good;  indeed  it  is  almoft  the  only  paffable 
road  in  the  ifland.  The  country  likewife  put  on  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance  than  we  had  yet  obferved ;  for  fome  fpots  near  the  fea 
might  be  called  fertile,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  inn  is  a  fmaft 
plain  finely  wooded.  To  the  right,  we  faw  an  old  caftle  on  a 
bold  headland  projedling  into  the  fea,  as  moft  of  the  old  highland 
Caftie  Duart.  caftles  do.  This  was  Caftle  Duart,  or  Dowart,  and  was  formerly 
the  feat  of  the  Macleans,  the  proprietors  of  the  whole  ifland. 
ft  is  now  in  ruins,  though  fome  parts  of  it  are  fo  far  inhabitable, 
as  to  afford  accommodations  to  a  fmall  party  of  foldiers,  fent 
hither  from  Fort  William  to  prevent  fmuggling. 

From  this  place,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Cruachan,  on  the 
main  land,  hiding  his  pointed  top  in  the  clouds;  and  immedi¬ 
ately  before  us,  acrofs  the  found  of  Mull,  lay  the  rugged  hills  of 
Morven,  a  large  peninfula,  famous  for  being  the  refidence  of 
Fingal.  The  foil  feems  to  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  wafhed 
off,  and  the  rocks  left  bare;  there  are  none  of  the  woods  re¬ 
maining,  which  are  fo  often  mentioned  by  Ofiian.  About  five 
miles  from  Achnacraig,  we  palled  on  our  left  a  neat  houfe,  the 
refidence  of  Mr.  Allan  Maclean  ;  and  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  found  in  Morven,  we  law  an  old  caftle,  the  name  of  which 
we  did  not  learn.  About  thirteen  miles  from  the  inn,  we  palled 
the  ruins  of  an  old  church,  near  which  were  feveral  tomb-ftones, 
ibme  of  them  very  ancient,  but  feveral  modern.  We  palled  like- 
wile  feveral  villages,  or  irregular  colledlions  of  huts,_many  of 
which .  had  a  very  wretched  appearance,  being  built  of  earth, 

with 
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with  wicker  doors.  They  were  by  much  the  word:  that  we  had 
feen. 

At  Aros  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle,  built  upon  a  fieep 

rock  towards  the  fea,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  fecured 

! 

on  the  land  fide  by  a  moat  and  a  draw-bridge.  It  has  evidently 
been  intended  as  a  place  of  flrength,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  Macdonald,  Lord  of  the  illes,  who  refided  there  fome 
time;  but  at  what  period,  or  how  long,  we  could  not  afeertain. 

Near  the  caflle  is  a  neat  modern  houfe,  the  refidence  of  Mr. 
Maxwell,  fadtor  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  by  whom  we  were 
hofpitably  entertained,  and  who  lent  a  guide  with  us  to  Torloiik; 
for  we  here  left  the  good  road,  which  is  continued  from  Aros  to 
Tobermory  'f,  a  village  lately  built  by  the  Britifh  fociety  for  en¬ 
couraging  ffheries,  who  have  a  property  of  about  2000  acres, 
the  greateft  part  of  which,  however,  is  hill  or  mofs ;  the  ground 
for  tillage  lying  in  detached  fpots  near  the  harbour,  is  not  con- 
fiderable  either  for  extent  or  quality. 

The  fituation  of  Tobermory  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  a  village  and  fea-port ;  it  poffefles  a  fine  bay,  which  is 
fheltered  by  the  fmall  ifiand  Calve  lying  before  it,  and  is  fituated 

*  Aros,  in  Gaelic,  fignifies  the  manfion  or  habitation,  and  is  a  name  applicable  to 
the  refidence  of  any  family  of  diftin&ion. 

f  'Tobermory  fignifies  the  well  of  the  Virgin  Mary. —  Calve,  the  fmall  ifiand  with¬ 
out  the  bafon,  and  which  covers  one  fide  of  it,  fignifies  in  Gxd\c,barboiir~/ule. 

V ol.  I.  C  c  in 
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in  the  track  of  the  (hipping,  which  pafs  from  the  weRern  parts 
of  Britain  to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  has  an  eafy 
communication  by  water  with  the  filhing- lochs  in  one  direction, 
and  with  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Liverpool,  and  other  confiderable. 
towns  in  the  other. 

The  fociety  began  to  form  this  village  in  the  year  1 7 8 S  ;  and 
a  cuRom-houfe  and  poR-officc  were  eRablifhed  here  in  the  year 
1791.  The  village  confiRs  of  about  twenty  houfes,  built  with 
Rone  and  lime,  and  covered  with  Rate;  befides  thefe,  there  are 
about  thirty  huts  or  thatched  houfes.  The  population  is  about 
300.  A  few  perfons  follow  the  mercantile  line,  and  ferve  the 
fettlers  and  neighbouring  diRricts  with  goods  imported  from  the 
low  country.  A  houfe  has  been  lately  built  here  by  the  Ste- 
venfons  of  Oban,  who  carry  on  fome  trade.  A  boat- builder 
and  cooper  have  fettled  here,  and  find  pretty  conRant  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  building  of  boats,  and  making  of  barrels  for  the 
herring  fifhery.  There  is  likewife  a  confiderable  fait  Rore  kept 
here,  for  fupplying  the  bufles  and  boats  in  the  fifhing  feafon. 

As  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  this  new  fettlement, 
the  preceding  defcription  is  taken  partly  from  what  was  related 
to  us,  but  chiefly  from  Mr.  Mac  Arthur’s  Statiflical  Account. 

The  diflance  from  Aros  to  Torloifk  is  about  fifteen  miles,  and 
the  road,  if  the  indiRindl  path  over  which  we  travelled  deferves 
the  name,  is  the  moR  rugged,  Ronv,  and  mountainous  I  ever 

fawv 


TORLOISK. 


faw.  We.  were,  however,  amply  recompenfed  for  our  labour, 
by  the  very  hofpitable  reception  we  met  with  from  Mr,  Mac- 
lean  of  Torloifk  *,  and  his  good  lady. 

Mr.  Maclean's  houfe  is  large  and  elegant,  and  unqueftion- 
ably  the  bed:  in  the  ifland.  It  is  fituated  on  a  riling  ground 
above  the  fea*  having  in  front  the  iflands  of  Gometra  and  Ulva, 
with  a  view  of  Icolmkill,  StafFa,  Dutchman's  Cap,  and  feveral 
other  iflands  riling  up  like  black  fpots  out  of  the  ocean.  The 
lituation  is  delightful  in  fummer,  but  muft  be  very  bleak  in  win¬ 
ter,  as  it  has  nothing  to  fhelter  it  from  the  dorms  of  the  well, 

*  * 

which  are  by  much  the  mod:  frequent. 

As  we  wilhed  to  vilit  StafFa  the  next  morning,  our  worthy 
hod  Torloilk'f  procured  us  a  boat  belonging  to  dome  of  his 
tenants  in  the  ifland  of  Gometra,  which  was  engaged  to  come 
over  for  us  at  an  early  hour, 

July  18.  The  boat  came  at  the  time  appointed,  but  the 
morning  being  very  dormy,  we  could  not  venture  to  vilit  StafFa. 

*  Torkifk ,  in  Gaelic,  fignifies  11  the  burnt  hill.” 

+  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  mention,  that  the  highland  lairds,  inftead  of  being 
called  by  their  proper  names,  are  diftinguifiied  by  the  name  of  their  property ;  this 
undoubtedly  originated  from  the  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  the  different  families  of 
the  fame  name  and  clan.  All  the  proprietors  of  Mull  were  formerly  Macleans ;  at 
prefent  there  are  feveral  of  that  name,  but  the  principal  are  Maclean  of’Lochbuie, 
and  our  hoft,  both  of  whom  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  their  refidencej  fo  that 
this  diftindtion,  which  originated  in  neceffity,  is  continued  as  a  title. 

C  C  2  Wo 
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We  did  not,  however,  find  our  time  hang  heavy  on  our  hands* 


for  we  were  entertained  with  the  moft  friendly  hofpitality  :  this 
delay  likewife  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  extending  my  notes*, 
and  making  obfervations  on  this  fide  of  the  ifland. 


The  mineralogical  appearance  of  this  ifland  is  very  different- 


Mineralogy 
of  Mull. 


from  what  we  had  hitherto  feen :  inffead  of  granite,  porphyry* 
or  micaceous  fhiftus,  which  we  had  aimed:  conftantly  met  with, 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  parifh  of  Torofay,  and  I  fufpedt  a  great 
part  of  the  ifland,  at  a  confiderable  depth,  confifls  of  whinftone* 
which  does  not  differ  from  bafalt  in  its  chemical  properties,  nor 
indeed  in  any  other  refpedt  than  the  coarfenefs  of  its  grain.  As 
we  approached  Aros  and  Torloifk,  mod:  of  the  rocks  were  of  the 
bafaltic  kind,,  and  often  adumed  a  regular  form.  Not  far  from 
Aros  I  faw  fome  white  lava,  fimilar  to  that  defcrihed  by  Dolo- 
mieu,  in  his  u  Memoires  fur  rifle  de  Ponces.”  There  is  fome 
limeftone  in  the  ifland,  but  difficult  of  accefs.  Some  feams  of 
coal  have  likewife  been  found  in  different  parts:  there  is  one 
about  three  feet  thick,,  in  a  hill  called  Beinanini ;  this  has  not 
however  been  worked  with  advantage,  though  it  mod:  probably 
might.  The  quality  of  the  coal  feems  very  good.  This  feam  is 
the  property  of  Sir  James  Riddel,  of  Ardnamurchan.  A 
feam  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  appears  upon  the  fea-coaft  of 
Rofs,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Coal  has  likewife 
been  difcovered  in  Brolafs  and  Gribun,  the  property  of  Captain 
Maclean  of  Kinlochlavin. 
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To  the  botanift  this  ifland  is  by  no  means  interefting.  On 
feveral  of  the  hills  I  found  the  Gentiana  Amarella ,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Torloifk,  the  Arbutus  uva-urji  grows  in  con- 
fiderable  quantity. 

Among  the  proverbs  which  are  common  in  this  and  fome  of 
the  iflands,  is  the  following  one:  when  you  meet  with  ingrati¬ 
tude  from  a  perfon  who  has  been  benefited  by  your  means, 
where  you  had  reafon  to  expedl  a  very  different  conduct,  it  is 
common  to  fay,  <c  what  a  fool  was  I  to  burn  my  harp  for  him 
or  her*.”  This  proverb  is  very  common  in  Mull,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumflance  is  faid  to  have  given  rife  to  it. 

In  former  times,  there  lived  in  this  ifland  a  celebrated  harper, 
married  to  a  young  woman  of  exquifite  beauty,  whom  he  ten¬ 
derly  loved.  The  mufician  excelled  all  his  cotemporaries  in 
tafle"  and  execution  ;  but  it  was  faid  that  he  owed  part  of  his 
fame  to  an  inftrument  fo  admirably  conftrudled,  that  no  artifl 
could  hope  to  equal,  much  lefs  furpafs  it.  Next  to  his  wife,  it 
was  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  heart,  and  his  companion  wherever 
he  went. 

This  pair  went  to  vifit  a  relation,  who  was  fick,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  coafl.  It  was  winter,  and  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
this  rugged  ifland,  will  not  wonder  that  a  woman  fhould  fink 
under  the  cold  and  fatigue  of  the  journey.  The  wind  blew  keen 

9  The  Gaelic  proverb  is,  <c  Smeirg  a  loisgeadh  a  thiompan  ria.,J 
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and  cold  ;  they  ftruggled  againft  the  blaft,  and  at  lad  reached 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  which  they  could  not  avoid  palling.  Here, 
being  quite  exhaufted,  Hie  fainted  away.  The  hufband,  with  the 
utmoft  tendernefs,  exerted  himfelf  for  the  prefervation  of  a  life 
fo  dear  to  him ;  and  perceiving  fome  fymptoms  of  recovery,  he 
haftened  to  kindle  a  fire  to  warm  her.  He  ftruck  a  flint,  and 
received  the  fparks  among  a  little  dry  heather,  which  he  had 
colledled  with  difficulty;  for  the  place  was  too  high  and  expofed, 
to  produce  even  this  plant  in  abundance,  though  a  native  of 
barren  foils.  In  this  penury  of  fuel,  the  good  man  fcrupled  not 
to  facrifice  his  beloved  harp,  breaking  it  in  pieces,  and  feeding 
the  flames  with  its  fragments. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  a  young  gentleman  happened 
to  he  hunting  at  no  great  diftance ;  and  feeing  the  fmoke,  made 
towards  it.  He  appeared  to  be  greatly  flruck  at  feeing,  in  that 
fituation,  a  beautiful  woman  in  diftrefs,  whilft  ffie  was  fo  much 
difordered  at  the  fight  of  the  Granger,  that  the  hufband  dreaded 
another  fit.  The  youth  made  many  profeffions  of  fympathy  and 
concern  ;  and  offered  them  fome  fpirits  and  provifions,  which  he 
had  with  him.  This  was  accepted  with  gratitude,  for  they  had 
fet  out  in  a  hurry,  and  were  ill  provided  for  the  accident ;  and, 
without  the  aid  of  fome  cordial,  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  for  the 
wife  to  hold  out,  till  they  had  reached  fome  habitation. 

Her  agitation,  however,  fubfided  by  degrees,  and  ffie  was 
prevailed  on,  with  fome  intreaty,  to  partake  of  the  repaffi  In  a 
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little  time  her  fpirits  revived,  and  die  feemed  to  make  light  of 
her  difader.  Hie  joy  of  the  hufband  was  exceffive,  nor  did  he 
once  regret  the  lofs  of  his  favourite  harp.  He  was  pleafed  to 
fee  his  wife  exert  herfelf  with  fo  much  alacrity  to  entertain  the 
youth  to  whom  they  were  fo  highly  indebted.  The  converfation. 
became  foon  fo  animated  and  particular,  that  a  lefs  happy  huf¬ 
band,  with  the  flighted  tin&ure  of  jealoufy  in  his  temper,  would, 
have  fufpe&ed  that  this  was  not  their  frd  meeting.  The  fa£t 
was,  they  were  old  acquaintance,  though,  as  the  young  man  faw 
her  not  difpofed  to  recognife  him,  he  chcfe  to  behave  as  a. 
dranger.. 

The  woman  had  been  brought  up  by  a  grandmother,  whofe 
name  file  bore,  and  from  whom  her  family  had  expectations. 
Her  grandmother’s  houfe  was  in  another  idand,  and  very  near 
that  of  the  youth’s  father.  They  had  been  companions  from 
early  infancy,  and  in  all  the  little  purfuits  of  childhood,  had 
ever  chofen  each  other  as  affociates.  As  they  advanced  in 
years,,  this  fondnefs 

Grew  with  their  growth,  and  ftrengthen’d  with  their  ftrength. 

This  affection  was  not  a  little  increafed  by  the  padoral  life 
then  led  by  both  fexes  of  young  highlanders  ;  for  at  that  time, 
when,  in  other  countries,  boys  of  his  age  would  have  been  at 
fchool,  his  chief  employment  was  hunting,  fifhing,  or  lidening 
to  the  Celtic  fongs  and  tales,  which  were  the  delight  of  all  ranks 
of  people.  This  way  of  life  gave  him  frequent  opportunities 
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of  feeing  his  fair  one,  whofe  beauty  daily  increafed.  Their 
friendfhip  was  faff  ripening  into  love,  when  her  grandmother 
-  died,  and  fhe  returned  to  her  -native  ifland,  and  to  her  father’s 
houfe.  From  that  time  till  the  prelent,  they  had  never  met, 
or  heard  of  each  other,  for  the  art  of  writing  was  not  known 
there,  and  there  was  but  little  intercourfe  between  the  different 
iflands. 

They  were  both  much  afflided  at  the  reparation  ;  not  that 
they  thought  of  marriage ;  for,  befides  that  he  was  too  young, 
there  was  an  infurmoun table  bar  to  their  union.  He  was  born 
a  Duin-wajfa /,  or  gentleman  ;  fhe  a  vaffal,  or  commoner  of  an 
inferior  tribe.;  and  whilft  ancient  manners  and  cufloms  were 
religioufly  adhered  to,  by  a  primitive  people,  the  two  clafles 
kept  perfectly  unmixed  in  their  alliances.  In  thofe  times,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  no  fortune,  or,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  would  have  laid,  a 
beggar  of  high  birth,  was  refpefted  by  his  countrymen,  and  ad- 
dreffed  in  the  plural  number ;  whereas  a  commoner,  though 
poffeffed  of  conliderable  property,  was  fainted  with  thou  or  thee , 
and,  however  rich,  could  not  pretend  to  afk  the  hand  of  the 
poorefl  gentlewoman. 

This,  however,  had  been  no  bar  to  their  friendfhip  ;  for,  in 
every  age  and  country,  boys  and  girls,  when  left  to  themfelves, 
pay  little  regard  to  thefe  accidental  circumflances  in  the  choice 
of  their  companions ;  fpirit,  generofity,  and  pleafing  manners, 
being  the  qualities  that  bind  young  hearts  together. 
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Her  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  two  years  after  their 
reparation,  and  was  what  might  be  called,  on  her  fide,  a  pru¬ 
dential  one.  She  had  no  objection  to  the  inulician,  who  was  a 
man  of  property,  and  refpedted  ;  fhe  gave  him  her  hand,  when 
he  had  no  intereft  in  her  heart.  Her  firft  love  ftill  lurked  there, 
though  reafon  and  virtue  exerted  themfelves  to  expel  him.  In 
the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  the  worth  and  tendernefs  of  her 
hufband,  and  a  laudable  defire  of  {landing  well  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  had  greatly  weakened  thefe  impreffions ;  fo  that 
hitherto  {he  had  acted  her  part,  in  the  marriage  {late,  with  pro¬ 
priety  and  applaufe.  A  meeting,  however,  fo  romantic,  and 
unexpedled  as  the  prefent,  was  too  flrong  a  temptation.  A  thou- 
fand  tender  incidents  of  childhood  and  youth  crouded  into  her 
recollection,  and  too  fuccefsfully  fuggefled,  that  the  companion  of 
her  happieft  years,  was  alone  worthy  of  her  love. 

The  young  man,  on  his  part,  was  equally  captivated  ;  and,  in- 
deed,  the  charms  which  had  fo  touched  his  heart  in  early  youth, 
were  now  in  full  bloom,  and,  in  his  opinion,  much  improved; 
and  gueffing  by  her  demeanour,  and  the  language  of  her  eyes, 
that  he  {till  maintained  a  place  in  her  affeCtions,  he  liftened,  ena¬ 
moured,  to  her  converfation,  which,  being  in  the  prefence  of 
her  hufband,  was  lively  and  innocent :  while,  hurried  away 
by  the  impulfe  of  paffion,  his  purpofe  was  to  carry  her  off  to  a 
diffant  iiland,  where  they  were  both  unknown. 
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The  hufband  at  length  propofed  to  his  wife  to  proceed  on  their 
journey,  when  the  ftranger  politely  offered  to  accompany  them  a 
few  miles.  By  the  way  he  found  means  to  whifper  his  fcheme, 
and  was  glad  to  find  his  old  miftrefs  as  impatient  as  he  could 
wifh,  to  abandon,  for  his  fake,  all  that  a  virtuous  woman  holds 
dear.  Such  was  the  return  fhe  made  to  her  hufband,  for  all 
his  tendernefs  and  love !  and  fo  blind  was  fhe  to  that  mifery  and 
fhame  which  were  foon  to  overtake  her  !  They  at  length  came 
to  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  where  was  a  deep  woody  glen  ;  here 
the  artful  woman  complaining  of  thirft,  the  fond  and  unfuf- 
pefting  hufband  ran  to  a  firearm,  which  he  faw  at  a  diflance, 
while  the  guilty  pair  made  their  elopement,  and  were  out  of 
fight  in  an  inflant.  But  who  can  paint  the  fituation  of  the 
hufband  at  his  return.  Bereaved  thus  both  of  his  wife  and  his 
harp,  he  exclaimed,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  “  Fool  that  I  was  to 
burn  my  harp  for  thee  *!” 

July  19th.  The  weather  ff ill  continuing  flormy,  there  was 
no  poffibility  of  vifiting  Staffa  ;  but  in  the  fociety  of  Torloifk  and 
the  ladies,  we  were  not  difpofed  to  complain.  It  was  not  with¬ 
out  furprife,  I  muff  confefs,  that  in  an  ifland  of  the  Hebrides,  far 
from  the  gay  and  bufy  world,  we  met  with  elegant  fociety,  and 
every  comfort  and  convenience  that  could  have  been  procured 

*  The  fubftance  of  this  tale  was  told  me  by  a  native  of  Mull.  I  afterwards 
found  it  related  in  the  Bee,  from  which  I  have  taken  it,  with  fome  few  alterations. 
Mr.  M‘Niel  has  made  it  the  fubjeft  of  a  beautiful  poem,  entitled  The  Harp. 
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in  the  capital,  with  far  more  fincerity  and  hofpitality.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
lean’s  family  confiffed,  befides  himfelf  and  his  lady,  of  Mrs. 

Maclean’s  lifter,  and  a  female  friend  of  theirs,  both  highly  ac- 
complffhed  and  agreeable. 

Before  dinner  I  took  a  walk  with  Mr.  Watts,  accompanied 
by  ourhoft,  and  two  gentlemen  from  the  illand  of  Oranfay,  who 
came  to  Torloilk  the  preceding  day.  Almoft  all  the  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  bafaltic ;  and  a  kind  of  honeycomb  lava  is 
very  common,  the  cells  of  which  are  filled  with  bubbles  of  zeo¬ 
lite.  During  the  laft  two  days,  I  was  confulted  by  feveral  lick 
perfons  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  whom  the  worthy  Mrs.  Mac- 
lean  adminiffered  medicines. 

Though  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  the  diffreffes  of  thefe 
poor  illanders  could  be  effectually  alleviated,  and  their  induffry 
properly  directed,  yet  it  muff  be  confeffed,  that  if  we  compare 
their  fituation  with  the  lavage  and  fierce  manners  of  former 
times,  the  prefent  age  will  not  lofe  by  the  comparifon. 

The  ifland  of  Mull,  as  well  as  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  Feuds  of  the 

_  G  &  Clans. 

files,  have  often  been  the  feats  of  the  ravages  of  factious  and  per¬ 
fidious  chieftains,  whole  favage  wars  were  continually  raging. 

The  heroes  of  Offfan  were  monffers  delighting  in  gore,  and 
boaffing  of  their  victims  laid  low. 
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Breaclful 
Quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the 
Macdonalds 
and  Mac¬ 
leans. 


There  was  fome  time  ago  publifhed  at  Glafgow*  a  fmall 
book  entitled,  “  The  Hiflorv  of  the  Feuds  and  Conflidls  among 
the  Clans  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  We  Hern 
Ifles,  from  the  Year  1031  unto  1619,”  from  a  manufcript  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  which  places  in  a  ftrong  light  the 
character  of  thofe  barbarous  times.  From  thefe  materials  I  (hall 
endeavour  to  fele<5t  the  particulars  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Mac¬ 
donalds  of  Cantyre,  and  the  Macleans  of  Mull,  which  will  not 
only  give  a  good  idea  of  the  troubles  of  thofe  days,  but  like  wife 
fhow  the  manner  in  which  a  great  part  of  this,  and  fome  other 
iflands,  became  the  property  of  the  powerful  family  of  Argyle. 

Donald  Gorme  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  in  the  ifle  of  Skye, 
being  on  a  vifit  to  his  coufm  Angus  Macdonald  of  Cantyre, 
landed,  with  his  fuite,  in  the  Ifle  of  Jura,  part  of  which  was  the 
property  of  Maclean  of  Mull,  the  remainder  belonging  to  his 
kinfman  Macdonald.  Being  driven  by  contrary  winds,  he  was  un¬ 
der  the  neceffity  of  landing  on  that  part  of  the  ifiand  belonging  to 
Maclean.  They  were  no  fooner  on  fhore,  than  Macconnel  Tear- 
reagh,  and  Hutcheon  Macgillefpick,  whom  Donald  Gorme,  for 
certain  offences,  had  driven  out  of  Skye,  and  who  had  taken 
fhelter  in  Jura,  having  learned  to  whom  the  veffel  belonged,  they 
contrived  a  very  malicious  fcheme  to  draw  upon  him  the  refent- 
ment  of  Maclean.  In  the  dead  of  night,  they  drove  away  part 
of  Maclean’s  cattle,  taking  them  on  board  their  veffels,  not 
doubting  that  fupicion,  the  evidence  of  barbarians,  would  fall 
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on  Donald  Gorme’s  party.  In  this  conjedlure  they  were  not 
deceived  ;  for  Sir  Lauchlan  Maclean,  a  young  fiery  chief,  afifem- 
bled  his  clan,  and  next  night  fell  upon  Gorme’s  party,  and  killed 
ahove  fixty  on  the  fpot ;  Donald  himfelf  efcaping  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  with  the  remainder,  on  board  a  fihip  that  lay  in  the 
harbour. 

When  the  new’s  of  this  lamentable  affair  reached  Angus  Mac¬ 
donald  of  Canty  re,  it  filled  him  with  grief,  as  he  was  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  both  parties.  Donald  Gorme  being,  as  was  before  ob~ 
ferved,  his  coufin,  and  he  had  married  Maclean’s  fitter.  Dread¬ 
ing  therefore  the  confequences  of  this  quarrel,  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  employ  his  good  offices  in  bringing  about  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  Vv7ith  this  view,  he  went  to  the  Ifle  of  Skye,  and  had  the 
fatisfadlion  to  find  Donald  Gorme  by  no  means  untradfable. 
After  remaining  fome  time  in  this  ifland  with  his  kinfman,  he, 
on  his  return  to  Cantyre,  landed  in  Mull,  and  went  to  Cattle 
Duart,  the  principal  refidence  of  Maclean,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  brothers,  Coll  and  Renald,  and  of  his  coufin  Renald  Mac- 
coll,  who  wifhed  him  rather  to  fend  for  Maclean,  and  inform 
him  how  he  had  fucceeded  with  Donald  Gorme,  and  then  found 
how  far  he  might  be  inclined  to  a  mutual  reconciliation:  but 
Agnus  Macdonald  had  fo  much  confidence  in  his  brother-in-law. 
Sir  Lauchlan  Maclean,  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  their  urgent 
intreaties  ;  his  brothers,  dreading  the  conlequence,  left  him, 
but  his  coufin,  Renald  Macdonald,  accompanied  him  to  Caftle 
Duart,  where  Maclean  .received  him  with  great  appearance  of 
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kindnefs,  and  gave  him  hopes  that  his  good  offices  might  not  be 
in  vain :  but  after  his  unfufpedting  gueft  had  retired  to  reft,  far 
other  thoughts  poftefted  the  mind  of  this  barbarous  chief.  Ida 
belonged  to  the  clan  Donald,  and  had  been  given  to  them  for 
their  perfonal  fervices  :  but  it  fee  ms  that  a  claim  had  formerly 
been  granted  by  the  crown,  whole  policy  was  to  fow  dilcord 
among  the  chieftans,  to  Maclean,  of  fome  lands  in  that  ifland 
called  the  Kinnes  of  Ida :  this  claim  had  long  lain  dormant,  but 
the  prelent  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  negledled  by  the 
ambitious  laird  of  Mull,  who,  throwing  alide  all  fcruples  of  in¬ 
tegrity  and  honour,  was  determined  to  aftert  his  claim.  In  the 
morning,  with  a  confident  air,  he  informed  his  aftonilhed  gueft, 
that  unlefs  he  would  give  up  all  title  to  the  difputed  lands  in  Ida, 
he  mu  ft  prepare  to  fpend  the  reft  of  his  life  in  captivity.  The 
unfortunate  Macdonald  had  no  choice;  he  was  therefore  obliged 

O 

to  yield,  and  leave  his  eldeft  fon  James,  and  his  coufin  Renald, 
as  hoftages,  until  Maclean  had  taken  poffeffion  of  the  lands  in 
queftion. 

This  a£I  of  perfidy,  as  well  as  the  injury  received  by  Donald 
Gorme,  routed  the  tpirit  of  Angus  Macdonald,  who  now  con- 
fidered  himfelf  as  the  party  moft  injured,  and  meditated  revenge  ; 
but  being  as  cool  as  he  was  determined,  he  ftided  all  appearance 
of  refentment  till  he  could  fhow  it  with  eftecft.  It  was  not  lono* 
before  an  opportunity  of  retaliation  prefented  itfelf.  Maclean, 
wiffiing  to  take  poffeffion  of  his  newly  ceded  territories,  failed 
for  Ilia,  leaving  one  of  his  pledges,  Renald,  in  fetters  in  the 
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dungeon  of  Cattle  Dnart,  and  taking  his  nephew  James  along 
with  him  for  his  better  fecurity.  On  landing  in  Ilia,  he  en¬ 
camped  at  Ellan-loch-gorme,  a  ruinous  fort,  fituated  upon  the 
Kinnes;  but  his  fituation  being  inconvenient,  Angus  Macdonald 
invited  him  to  Mullintrea,  a  feat  of  his  in  the  i'fland,  where  he 
would  be  much  better  accommodated:  he  requetted  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  him  as  long  as  his  proviiions  Ihould  latt,  and  that  then 
he  would  accompany  him  to  the  houfe  of  fome  other  laird ;  for 
it  was  a  cuftom  among  the  highland  chiefs,  to  invite  all  ftrangers 
to  their  houfes,  whom,  and  their  retinue,  they  treated  with  the 
greateft  hofpitality,  as  long  as  their  proviiions  held  out  ;  when 
thefe  were  confumed,  the  laird  accompanied  his  gueft  to  the 
relidence  of  a  neighbouring  chief,  where  the  vilit  was  limited  by 
the  fame  necettity. 

In  anfwer  to  this  invitation,  Maclean  pleaded  his  dittrutt  of 
Macdonald’s  lincerity,  being  confcious  of  having  offended  him, 
Macdonald  afterted,  that  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  fulpicious  of 
harm,  as  he  wras  pofteffed  of  pledges  which  his  friends  might 
keep  in  cuttody  till  his  return.  Maclean,  after  fome  helitation, 
complied,  and  went  to  Mullintrea,  attended  by  eighty-fix  of  his 
kinfmen  and  dependants,  and  accompanied  by  his  nephew  the 
fon  of  Macdonald,  whom  he  always  kept  in  his  fight  as  a  fecu¬ 
rity  from  danger,  no  longer  fcrupling  to  accept  an  invitation 
from  one,  with  whom  he  had  juft  broken  every  right  of  hofpi¬ 
tality  and  honour. 
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On  their  arrival,  they. were  received  with  every  appearance  of 
welcome,  and  fumptuoufly  banqueted  during  the  clay  ;  but 
though  Macdonald  affe&ed  to  participate  in  their  mirth,  his 
thoughts  were  otherwife  employed.  He  had  privately  lent 
orders  to  his  friends  and  followers  to  rendezvous  in  arms  at  his 
houfe,  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening ;  thefe  came  punctually 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred;  and  about  midnight 
furrounded  the  houfe  that  had  been  appropriated  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Maclean,  which  was  a  long  building  fomewhat  diftant 
from  the  other  houfes,  the  habitation  of  a  highland  chief,  con- 
lifting  of  feveral  low  buildings  furrounding  the  caftle,  or  place 
of  fecurity. 

The  houfe  being  furrounded  by  Macdonald’s  attendants,  An¬ 
gus  himfelf  knocked  at  the  door,  and  called  to  Maclean,  telling 
him,  that  he  had  brought  him  his  repofing  draught,  which  was 
forgotten  to  be  given  him  before  he  went  to  bed,  Maclean 
replied,  that  as  the  hour  was  fo  late,  and  he  himfelf  in  bed,  he 
did  not  intend  to  take  it  that  night;  upon  which  Macdonald 
told  him,  that  whatever  might  be  his  intentions,  he  infilled  on 
his  inflantly  riling  and  receiving  it.  Maclean  then  began  to  fuf- 
pe6l,  and  riling,  opened  the  door,  holding  his  young  hoftage 
before  his  breafl  to  prevent  any  fudden  attack.  The  boy  per¬ 
ceiving  his  father  with  a  drawn  fword,  and  attended  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  armed  men,  cried  aloud  for  mercy  for  his  uncle,  which 
was  granted,  and  Maclean  was  removed  to  the  keep  or  prifon  of 
the  caftle  till  the  next  morning.  Macdonald  then  proclaimed 
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liberty  to  the  followers  of  Maclean,  excepting  Macdonald  Tear- 
reah,  and  another  whom  he  named,  who  were  fufpe&ed  to  have 
been  their  chief’s  principal  advifers  in  his  treacherous  a<51  at 
Caftle  Duart :  thefe  he  commanded  to  come  forth  and  deliver 
themfelves,  which  they  refufed  to  do,  dreading  the  confequences. 
He  therefore  ordered  the  houfe  to  be  fet  on  lire,  and  left  them 
to  perifh  in  the  flames. 

Soon  after  the  report  of  Maclean’s  captivity  had  reached 
Mull,  Allan  Maclean,  one  of  his  relations,  thinking  this  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  to  gratify  his  own  ambition,  caufed  a  re¬ 
port  to  be  fpread  in  Ilia,  that  Renald,  Macdonald’s  brother,  who 
had  been  left  as  a  hoftage  in  Mull,  had  been  flain  by  order  of 
Maclean  ;  which  falfe  report  he  hoped  would  provoke  Mac¬ 
donald  to  kill  his  prifoner,  and  that  then  he,  Allan  Maclean,  would 
feize  on  his  efiates.  Nor  was  he  quite  miftaken,  for  Macdonald 
no  fooner  heard  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  than  he  caufed  all 
the  followers  of  Maclean,  none  of  whom  had  yet  left  Ifla,  to  be 
beheaded.  Maclean,  however,  was  fpared,  probably  for  a  more 
exemplary  punifhment. 

The  fuperiority  of  Macdonald  in  this  contefl,  now  began  to 
raife  the  jealouly  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  had  long  envied  the 
power  of  his  neighbour.  The  territory  of  Cantyre  lying  on  the 
fliores  of  Loch-fyne,  was  contiguous  to  that  of  Argyle;  and  the 
ifland  of  Ifla,  belonging  to  Macdonald,  was  dire£tly  upon  the 
coafl.  This  infular  fituation  gave  him  great  power  to  injure  his 
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neighbour  ;  he  had  a  navy  in  his  ports,  and  could  have  failed  up 
Loch-fyne  to  the  very  walls  of  Inverary.  So  powerful  a  neigh¬ 
bour  had  long  created  alarm,  and  an  occafion  of  humbling  him 
had  been  ardently  wifhed  for;  a  body  of  forces  was  therefore 
inftantly  raifed,  the  oftenfible  motive  of  which  was  to  adjuft  the 
quarrel  between  Maclean  and  Macdonald,'  but  the  real  one,  to 
check  the  power  of  the  latter. 

Argyle  had  however  embarked  in  a  matter  vafiily  beyond 
his  power  ;  the  addrefs  and  abilities  of  Macdonald  made  him  glad 
to  draw  back  his  forces.  He  therefore  complained  to  the  king, 
who  fent  a  herald  to  order  Macdonald  to  reflore  Maclean  to 
liberty;  but  a  highland  chief  did  not  eafdy  at  that  time  fubmit.  to 
a  royal  mandate:  the  meffenger  was  interrupted,  and  finding 
the  port  fhut,  from  whence  he  fhould  have  taken  flipping  to* 
Ifla,  he  returned  home.  At  laid,  however,  through  the  indefati¬ 
gable  perfeverance  of  James  Stewart,  chancellor  of  Scotland,- 
Maclean  was,  on  fome  rigid  conditions,  exchanged  for  Renald. 
For  the  performance  of  thefe  conditions,  he  gave  his  own  fon, 
and  the  fon  of  Macleod  of  Harris,  with  feveral  other  hoftages,  to* 

Macdonald,  who  immediately  fet  fail  for  Ireland,  to  affift  in  the 
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quarrel  of  a  neighbouring  chief  upon  the  coafir  of  that  ill  and. 

Maclean  no  fooner  heard  of  the  departure  of  his  enemy, 
than  without  either  regarding  the  fafety  of  his  pledges,  or  his 
own  faith,  he  invaded  Ida,  and  carried  fire  and  fword  through  that 
unfortunate  ifland.  Macdonald,  however,  though  on  his  return 
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from  Ireland  he  had  been  informed  of  this  new  a6l  of  perfidy, 
fcorned  to  revenge  bimfelf  on  the  innocent  individuals  in  his 
power.  The  blood  which  he  had  filed  at  Mullintrea,  had  pro¬ 
bably  taught  him  this  leffon  of  humanity.  He,  however,  tranf- 
ported  his  troops  to  the  ifland  ofTiree,  belonging  to  Maclean, 
and  deftroycd  all  the  inhabitants  and  cattle;  not  content  with 
this  act  of  vengeance,  he  landed  in  Mull,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
ifland.  The  inhabitants  could  make  no  refinance,  but  flying 
before  him  like  fheep,  were  flaughtered  in  aim  oft  every  corner 
by  the  enraged  chief. 

Whilst  Macdonald  committed  thefe  outrages  in  Mull,  Mac- 
lean  was  by  no  means  backward  in  retaliating,  but  finding  him- 
felf  unable  to  cope  with' Macdonald  in  perfon,  he  went  into 
Cantyre,  and  burnt  and  laid  wafte  a  great  part  of  the  country; 
they  thus  continued  to  vex  each  other  with  frefh  (laughters  and 
outrages,  till  they  had  very  nearly  depopulated  both  countries. 

Soon  after  this,  Maclean  was  guilty  of  another  a£t  of  perfidy. 
John  Macean  of  Ardenmurchie,  one  of  the  clan  Donald, 
had  been  a  fuitor  of  Maclean’s  mother,  but  his  addrefles,  though 
favourably  received  by  her,  were  forbidden  by  Maclean,  the'dif- 
pofal"  of  a  mother  in  marriage  being  one  of  the  privileges  of  a 
highland  chief.  Now,  however,  he  was. eager  to  bring  about 
this  match,  hoping  that  he  might  induce  his  new  father-in-law 
to  join  in  a  confpiracy  againft  Macdonald  :  for  this  purpofe,  he 
invited  Macean  to  Mull,  and  the  marriage  was  fhortly  after  ce- 
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lebrated  at  Torloilk.  After  the  nuptials,  he  founded  his  father- 
in-law  concerning  the  confpiracy,  who  received  the  propofal 
with  difdain,  refufing  to  a6l  fo  perfidious  a  part  againfl  his  friend 
and  relation.  This  fo  enraged  the  chief,  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  he  broke  into  his  chamber,  tore  him  from  his  bride, 
threw  him  into  prifon,  and  flew  eighteen  of  his  attendants  who 
had  come  to  his  affiftance.  This  barbarous  a£fc,  even  in  a  bar¬ 
barous  country,  was  received  with  horror,  and  for  a  long  time 
after,  Maceatis  nuptials  became  a  proverb  to  exprefs  any  thing 
infamous  or  horrible.  Maclean  detained  his  prifoner  a  whole 
year  in  captivity,  but  at  laft  exchanged  him  for  his  own  fon,  and 
the  reft  of  the  pledges  in  the  hands  of  Angus  Macdonald. 

These  two  chiefs,  Maclean  and  Macdonald,  who  had  thus 
diflurbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  for  feveral  years,  were 
fummoned  to  appear  before  the  king  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year 
1591,  with  the  promife  of  a  fafe  conduct  to  and  from  that  city, 
and  an  affurance  that  no  harm  was  intended,  it  being  only  the 
wifh  of  his  majefty  to  make  up  the  quarrel  between  them.  They 
nofooner  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  than  they  were  arrefted,  fhut  up 
in  the  caffle,  and  left  to  manage  the  difpute  by  themfelves.  The 
two  chiefs  foon  became  tired  of  confinement,  and  making  the 
king  a  folemn  promife  not  to  diRurb  each  other  in  future,  they 
were  liberated,  on  leaving  their  eldeR  fons  as  hoRages  for  their 
obedience. 
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For  feveral  years  did  thefe  two  chiefs  obey  the  king’s  injunc¬ 
tion,  neither  party  difturbing  the  other  ;  but  the  reftlefs  and 
turbulent  fpirit  of  Sir  Lauchlan  Maclean  was  ill  fuited  to  tran- 
qtiillity,  and  a  highland  quarrel  in  thofe  days  was  feldom  forgot¬ 
ten.  Angus  Macdonald  being  grown  old,  had  committed  the 
management  of  his  affairs  to  his  fon  James  Macdonald,  who  was 
a  very  young  man;  this  circumftance  infpired  the  ambitious 
Maclean  to  affert  his  claim  to  the  whole  ifland  of  Ifla ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  got  his  old  grant  renewed  and  enlarged,  and  affem- 
bling  his  whole  force,  failed  for  the  ifland  with  an  intention  of 
feizing  poffeffion.  When  James  Macdonald  heard  this,  he  haflily 
railed  his  forces,  and  appeared  in  Ifla  foon  after  Maclean,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  fchemes  of  his  uncle.  Their  common 
friends  were  very  defirous  of  preventing  bloodfhed,  and  young 
Macdonald  offered  to  give  up  half  the  idand,  though  Maclean 
had  no  juft  title  to  any  part  of  it,  provided  he  would  take  it  to 
be  holden  of  the  clan  Donald,  as  his  predeceffors  had  done :  he 
likewife  offered  to  refer  the  matter  in  difpute  to  the  king,  fo 
averfe  was  he  from  a  quarrel  with  fo  near  a  relation,  or  to  renew 
the  difturbances  which  had  fo  long  diftraCted  both  families.  But 
Maclean  rejected  all  offers  of  accommodation,  unlefs  his  nephew 
would  immediately  refign  to  him  the  title  and  poffedion  ot  the 
whole  idand.  They  therefore  prepared  for  battle  :  Macdonald’s 
party  were  inferior  in  numbers,  but  excellent  foldiers,  having 
been  trained  in  the  Irifh  wars,  and  long  inured  to  difcipline. 
A  defperate  conflict  enfued,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  lake  called 
Loch-Groinart,  which  was  maintained  with  great  courage  for  a 
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long  time,  without  feeming  advantage  to  either  party.  At 
length  Macdonald  ordered  his  vanguard  to  feign  a  retreat,  and 
making  a  circuit,  he  gained  the  advantage  of  a  neighbouring 
hill :  here  turning  again,  he  charged  his  enemies  with  unexpected 
furv,  who  after  an  ineffectual  ftruggle  gave  way.  The  turbulent 
chief  was  himfelf  (lain,  fighting  courageoufly,  with  about  eighty 
of  his  kindred,  and  two  hundred  common  foldiers.  His  foil, 
Lauchlan  Barrach  Maclean,  who  was  feverely  wounded,  fled 
with  the  reft  of  his  men  to  their  fhips,  and  quitted  the  ifland. 
Young  Macdonald  was  himfelf  dangeroufly  wounded,  being  fhot 
through  the  body  with  an  arrow,  and  was  left  the  whole  night 
among  the  dead.  In  the  morning,  figns  of  life  were  perceived, 
and  with  great  care  he  recovered,  though  never  perfectly.  About 
thirty  of  his  party  were  killed,  and  lixty  wounded.  Thus  ended, 
in  the  year  1598,  the  conflicts  between  thefe  two  clans,  which 
had  been  begun  and  continued  for  thirteen  years  by  the  reftlefs 
and  ambitious  laird  of  Mull,  and  terminated  only  with  his 
death. 

Before  Maclean  engaged  in  this  laft  enterprize,  he  confulted 
one  of  the  weird  lifters  of  thefe  barbarous  times,  who  gave  him 
three  refponfes ;  in  the  firft,  the  forbade  him  to  land  in  Ida  on  a 
Thurfday;  in  the  fecond,  he  was  charged  not  to  drink  of  the 
water  of  a  well  near  Groinart;  and  in  the  third,  he  was  told 
that  one  named  Maclean  fhould  be  (lain  at  Groinart.  The  firft 
of  thefe  orders  he  tranfgreffed  involuntarily,  being  driven  by  a 
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dorm  on  the  coad  on  a  Thurfday,  and  he  drank  of  the  water  of 
the  well  before  he  had  inquired  the  name  of  the  place. 

Tite  death  of  Maclean  had  thrown  fo  much  power  into  the 
hands  of  Macdonald,  that  it  excited  anew  the  jealoufy  and  am¬ 
bition  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  got  a  grant  from  the  crown, 
as  was  common  in  thofe  days,  not  only  of  the  difputed  lands  in 
Ida,  but  of  the  greated  part  of  Cantyre  and  Mull;  this  produced 
new  wars,  which  laded  many  years  between  the  Campbells  and 
the  Macdonalds,  in  which  the  former  at  length  prevailed,  and 
by  the  influence  of  Argyle,  young  Macdonald  was  confined  in 
the  cadle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  in  cudody  for  a 
confiderable  time,  but  at  lad  efcaped  by  the  adidance  of  his 
coufin  Mac  Renald,  who  fled  with  him  into  Spain  ;  in  the  mean 
time,  the  lands  in  difpute  were  annexed  to  the  vad  domains  of 
the  houfe  of  Inverary,  and  continue  fo  at  this  day. 

The  book  from  whence  the  materials  of  this  dory  are  taken, 
contains  an  account  of  a  variety  of  confli6!s,  which  agitated  the 
different  highland  clans,  all  of  which  place  in  a  very  drong 

lio-ht  the  chara&er  of  thofe  barbarous  times,  as  well  as  the  fierce 
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fpirit  of  the  chiefs.. 

The  mod  trifling  caufe  gave  rife  to  a  quarrel,  of  which  the 
hopes  of  plunder  were  the  chief  incentives.  They  conduced 
their  plundering  expeditions  with  the  utmod  policy,  and  re¬ 
duced  the  whole  art  of  theft  into  a  regular  fydem,  which,  from 
habit,  had  lod  all  the  appearance  of  criminality  ;  they  confidered 
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it  as  their  vocation,  and  when  they  formed  a  party  for  an  expe¬ 
dition  again#  their  neighbour’s  property,  they  and  their  friends 
prayed  as  earneffly  to  Heaven  for  their  iuccefs,  as  if  they  were 
upon  the  point  of  engaging  in  the  moft  laudable  defign.  Mr. 
Pennant  fays,  that  the  constant  petition  at  grace  of  the  old  high¬ 
land  chieftains,  was  delivered  with  great  fervour  in  thefe  terms: 
“  Lord !  turn  the  world  upfde  down ,  that  chief  tarns  may  make 
bread  out  of  it :  the  meaning  of  which  was,  that  the  world  might 
become,  for  their  benefit,  a  feene  of  rapine  and  confufion. 


The  great  objefil  of  plunder  was  cattle,  and  this  gave  rife  to 
many  ingenious  methods  of  fecuring  them.  When  they  were 
ftolen,  they  had  wonderful  fagacity  in  tracing  them.  When  a 
creach ,  or  great  expedition,  had  been  made  again#  di#ant  herds, 
the  owners,  as  foon  as  they  difeovered  their  lofs,  rofe  in  arms,  and 
with  all  their  friends,  made  an  in#ant  purfuit,  tracing  the  cattle 
by  their  track  for  fcores  of  miles.  Their  nicety  in  diftinguiffiing 
the  track  of  their  cattle  from  thofe  that  were  only  cafually  wan¬ 
dering,  was  amazingly  fagacious.  They  would  purfue  them 
through  the  territories  of  the  different  clans,  with  the  certainty 
of  hounds  following  their  game  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  arrived  on 
the  effate  where  the  track  was  loff,  they  immediately  attacked 
the  proprietor,  and  obliged  him  to  recover  it  from  his  lands  for¬ 
wards,  or  make  good  the  lofs  they  had  fuffained  *. 


These  times  no  longer  exift;  the  abolition  of  feudal  jurif- 
didiion,  and  the  extenfion  of  the  common  privileges  of  law,  have 


*  Pennant’s  Tour,  Part  I. 
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deprived  the  chiefs  of  a  great  part  of  their  power,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  civilization  will  foon  follow. 

% 
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July  20th.  The  morning  being  fine,  and  the  fea  tolerably  Voyage  to 
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calm,  the  boat  came  over  from  Gometra  to  convey  us  to  Staffa. 

On  going  on  board,  we  witneffed  another  proof  of  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
lean’s  goodnefs,  for  we  found  wine  for  ourfelves,  and  fpirits  for 
the  boatmen,  with' a  plentiful  fupply  of  provifions  for  us  all.  We 
left  Mull  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  it  being  perfectly  calm,  our 
rowers  were  obliged  to  exercife  their  oars,  and  loon  brought  us 
through  the  found  of  Gometra,  or  the  narrow  paffage  between 
Gometra  and  Ulva,  two  iflands  lying  in  the  mouth  of  Loch-na- 
gall ,  the  latter  of  which  is  of  confiderable  lize.  This  channel  is 
fo  fhallow,  that  a  boat  can  only  get  through  it  at  high  water. 

As  foon  as  we  had  palled  this  found,  we  faw  Staffa*  about  ten 
miles  diftant,  prefenting  nothing  particularly  finking  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  feeming  only  at  this  diftance  an  abrupt  rock,  flat  at 
the  top,  but  whofe  fides  defcend  perpendicularly  into  the  ocean. 

The  day  continued  very  fine,  but  as  a  light  breeze  had  lpriing 
up,  the  fail  was  hoifted,  and  we  fleered  for  the  ifland.  When 
we  were  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  miles,  we  heard  what  we 
fuppofed  to  be  the  report  of  guns,  which  were  repeated  at  re¬ 
gular  intervals,  perhaps  every  half  minute:  the  found  appeared 
to  come  from  no  great  diftance,  and  as  we  fuppofed  it  to  proceed 

*  The  name  Staffa  appears  to  be  Norwegian,  being  derived  from  ScafF,  a  prop  or 
fupport,  or  figuratively  a  column;  a  name  very  properly  applied  to  this  ifland. 
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from  fome  veffels  either  firing  guns  of  didrefs,  or  engaged  with 
each  other,  we  were  anxious  to  reach  the  ifland,  that  we  might 
have  a  view  of  them:  but  when  we  turned  the  northern  point, 
we  perceived  the  caufe  of  thefe  founds.  In  the  rock  on  the 
north  fide  of  Stafla,  was  a  cavity  refembling  an  immenfe  mortar, 
and  though  there  was  not  much  wind,  yet  the  waves,  which  had 
been  railed  into  mountains  by  the  violence  of  the  preceding  tem¬ 
ped:,  were  dill  very  high,  and  broke  with  violence  againd  the 
ifland.  Whenever  a  wave  came  againd  this  part  of  the  rock,  by 
its  irrefidible  force  it  condenfed  the  air  in  the  cavity,  and  more 
than  half  filled  it  with  water;  but  when  the  force  of  the  wave 
was  exhauded,  and  its  immenfe  preflure  removed,  the  ipring  of 
the  condenfed  air  forced  out  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  fine  white 
froth,  like  fmoke,  accompanied  with  a  report  fimilar  to  the  firing 
of  cannon. 

Eafahie  As  we  proceeded  along  the  wedern  coad  of  the  ifland,  the 

Pillars.  .  ,  . 

balaitic  pillars  were  very  evident,  though  in  many  places  irre¬ 
gular,  and  reaching  only  half  way  down  the  rock,  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  pillars,  was  of  a  dark  colour  inclining  to  black. 
In  other  places  they  proceeded  from  the  water  upwards,  and 
were  abruptly  terminated  or  broken.  As  we  turned  the  fouthern 
point,  they  became  vaflly  more  regular,  and  the  view  of  this 
fide  of  the  ifland  was  grand  beyond  conception :  it  appeared  like 
the  end  of  an  immenfe  cathedral,  whofe  mafly  roof  was  fup- 
ported  by  dupendous  pillars,  formed  with  all  the  regularity  of 
art :  at  the  bottom  appeared  the  ends  of  broken  pillars  danding 
5  upright. 
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upright,  and  forming  an  extenfive  cauleway.  On  the  top  of 
the  ifland,  above  thefe  ranges  of  columns,  the  green  turf  was 
often  interrupted  by  leffer  pillars,  inclined  in  almofl  every  direc¬ 
tion,  but  generally  dipping  towards  the  wefi,  forming  an  angle 
of  about  30°  with  the  horizon.  The  large  pillars  were  of  a  dark 
purple  hue  inclining  to  black,  but  in  many  places  richly  coloured 
with  light  green,  yellow,  and  orange.  This  rich  variety  of  co¬ 
lour,  which  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  magnificent  fcene, 
was  produced  by  different  fpecies  of  lichen  growing  upon  the 
ffone.  The  pillars  Hand  upon  a  bafe  of  gravelly  lava,  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  without  any  regularity  in  its  form ;  this  bed  Hopes 
gradually  from  the  bafes  of  the  columns  into  the  fea. 

Proceeding  ffill  farther  along  the  lame  fide  of  the  ifland, 
we  had  a  view  of  Fin-gal's  cave,  one  of  the  moff  magnificent 
fights  the  eye  ever  beheld.  It  appears  like  the  infide  of  a  cathe¬ 
dral  of  immenle  fize,  but  fuperior  to  any  work  of  art  in  gran¬ 
deur  and  fublimity,  and  equal  to  any  in  regularity. 

Regularity  is  the  only  part  in  which  art  pretends  to  excel 
nature,  but  here  nature  has  fhown,  that  when  fhe  pleafes,  Hie 
can  let  man  at  nought  even  in  this  refpedf,  and  make  him  fen- 
fible  of  his  own  littlenefs.  Her  works  are  in  general  diflin- 
guifhed  by  a  grand  fublimity,  in  which  fhe  difdains  the  fimilar 
pofition  of  parts,  called  by  mankind  regularity,  but  which,  in 
fa6t,  may  be  another  name  for  narrownefs  of  conception,  and 
poverty  of  idea;  but  here,  in  a  playful  mood,  fhe  has  produced  a 
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regular  piece  of  workmanship,  and  on  a  fcale  fo  immenfe  as  to 
make  all  the  temples  built  by  the  hand  of  man,  hide  their  di- 
minifhed  heads. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  cave  is  a  magnificent  caufeway,  formed 
by  the  bales  or  lower  parts  of  pillars  of  immenfe  magnitude,  the 
upper  parts  having  been  broken  off,  probably  by  the  fury  of  the 
ocean. 

Still  farther  to  the  eaft  is  the  little  ifland  Boofhala,  or  Bhu~ 
achaille *,  feparated  from  Staffa  by  a  channel  not  twenty  yards 
wide,  through  which  a  foaming  furf  w?as  continually  rufhing. 
This  little  ifland,  which  is  of  the  form  of  an  irregular  pyramid, 
is  entirely  compofed  of  bafaltic  pillars,  inclined  in  every  eliredfion, 
but  generally  pointing  towards  the  top  of  the  cone,  and  refem- 
bling  very  much  billets  of  wood  placed  in  order  to  be  charred ; 
many  of  them  are,  however,  horizontal,  and  fome  are  bent 
into  arches  of  circles. 

To  the  weft  of  the  great  cave  is  a  fmaller  cavern,  called 
Corvorant’s  cave,  which  is  an  excavation  in  the  current  of  lava 
that  forms  the  bafe  of  the  pillars. 

The  general  view  here  given  of  the  fouth  fide  of  Staffa,  and 
the  little  ifland  Boofhala,  which  is  indeed  nothing  but  a  part  of 

*  Bhuachaille  fignifies  the  herdfman,  a  name  perhaps  given  by  the  Hebridians  to 
this  (mall  ifland,  from  its  ftanding  near  Staffa,  as  a  herdfman  does  to  his  herd. 

Staffa, 
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StafFa,  was  taken  in  the  boat,  which  our  boatmen  with  fome 
difficulty  kept  nearly  flationary,  till  my  friend  had  executed  his 
drawing.  When  he  had  finifhed,  we  rowed  drill  farther  eaflward 
to  a  fmall  bay,  the  only  place  where  a  landing  can  he  effected, 
and  which  cannot  here  be  accomplifhed  unlels  the  fea  be  tole¬ 
rably  calm,  for  there  is  fuch  a  heavy  furf  dafhing  againfl  the 
rocks,  that  at  other  times  fuch  an  attempt  would  be  attended 
with  extreme  danger. 

From  the  place  where  we  landed,  we  had  a  nearer  and  more 
accurate  view  of  the  ifland  Boofhala,  with  fome  bending  pillars 
in  the  fide  of  StafFa.  The  top  of  the  ifland  appeared  covered 
with  imperfedl  pillars,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock  where  we 
flood,  was  an  immenfe  heap  of  the  lower  parts  of  columns,  in¬ 
clined  in  different  diredlions,  forming  a  rude  flair,  up  which  we 
fcrambled  to  the  top  of  the  ifland.  This  view  from  the  landing 
place  is  very  accurately  reprefented  in  the  annexed  plate. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  ifland  we  found  two  wretched  huts, 
built  with  fragments  of  bafaltic  pillars  and  rude  pieces  of  lava  ; 
one  of  thefe  l'erved  as  the  habitation  of  a  herd  and  his  family, 
who  take  care  of  the  cattle  that  feed  on  the  ifland  ;  the  other  is 
ufed  as  a  barn  and  cow-houfe.  Upon  the  lide  of  a  hillock  near 
the  hut,  we  fat  down  and  partook  of  the  provifions  with  which 
the  attentive  Mrs.  Maclean  had  fupplied  us,  and  the  herd’s  wife 
prefented  11s  with  fome  milk  in  a  large  wooden  bowl,  fo  heavy 
that  we  could  fcarcely  lift  it  to  our  mouths :  they  had  no  Imaller 
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veffels,  nor  fpoons.  Indeed  their  manner  of  life  is  extremely 
Ample,  their  food  confining  chiefly  of  milk  and  potatoes,  with 
now  and  then  a  little  fi(h.  There  being  no  wood  in  the  ifland, 
the  onlv  fuel  ufed  by  thefe  poor  people  is  the  fods  or  earth , 
which  they  carefully  dry,  and  in  which  the  only  combuftible 
parts  are  the  fibrous  roots  of  grafs. 

This  family  refided  here  both  winter  and  fummer  for  three 
years,  but  in  winter  their  fituation  was  frequently  very  unplea- 
fant ;  for  during  a  ftorm,  the  waves  beat  fo  violently  againfl  the 
ifland,  that  the  very  houfe  was  fhaken,  though  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  it:  indeed  the  concuflion  was  often  fo  great,  that 
the  pot  which  hung  over  the  fire  partook  of  it,  and  was  made  to 
vibrate.  This  fo  much  alarmed  the  poor  inhabitants  one  very 
flormy  winter,  that  they  determined  to  leave  the  ifland  the  firfl: 
favorable  opportunity,  for  they  believed  that  nothing  but  an 
evil  fpirit  could  have  rocked  it  in  that  manner  *.  Since  that 
time,  they  have  refided  here  only  during  the  fummer  feafon;  and 
even  at  this  time  of  the  year,  their  fituation  is  far  from  enviable, 
for  it  is  impoflible  to  keep  a  boat  in  the  bay  on  account  of  the 

*  This  circumftance  was  related  to  us  by  the  herd,  through  the  medium  of  one  of 
our  boatmen,  who  could  fpeak  a  little  Englilh,  and  who  therefore  a<5ted  as  our  inter¬ 
preter;  but  it  feemed  fo  fabulous,  that  we  regarded  it  merely  as  an  inftance  of  the 
love  of  telling  what  will  aftonifh.  I  find,  however,  in  St.  P'ord’s  Tour,  published 
after  this  was  written,  a  confirmation  of  it.  Some  of  his  companions  having  been 
obliged  by  florins  to  fpend  two  nights  on  Staffa,  in  the  miferable  hut  I  have  defcribed, 
declared,  on  their  return  to  Torloifk,  that  “  the  fea  broke  up-on  the  ifland  with  fuch 
impetuofity,  and  rufhed  into  the  caves  which  penetrated  its  interior  with  fuch  noife, 
that  the  hut  fhook  to  its  foundation,  and  they  could  get  no  fleep.” 
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furf,  and  fhould  ficknefs  or  death  happen  to  any  of  the  family, 
their  fltuation  would  be  very  diftreffing. 

There  is  a  fmall  fpring  of  water,  or  rather  a  bafon,  which 
retains  the  falling  rain,  and  was  not  this  climate  fo  very  wet, 
this  neceflary  fluid  would  fail  them  ;  a  very  few  warm  days 
would  dry  up  their  fcanty  fupply. 

Our  repafl:  being  fmifhed,  we  fcrambled  down  the  rocks,  and  FInSal’s 
went  along  the  great  caufeway,  compofed,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  of  the  lower  parts  of  very  large  pillars,  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  the  magnificent  cave  of  FingaL  The  bafaltic  columns 
increafe  in  magnitude  as  we  approach  the  cave,  where  they  are 
the  largefl:,  both  in  diameter  and  altitude,  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ifland.  They  are  generally  hexagonal,  though  many  of 
them  are  found  with  five  fides,  and  fome  few  only  with  four. 

The  lide  of  one  of  the  hexagonal  pillars,  forming  the  great  caufe¬ 
way  near  the  cave,  meafures,  on  an  average,  about  two  feet ; 
but  the  dimenflons  of  the  fide  of  the  hexagon,  in  the  greater 
number  of  pillars  in  the  ifland,  may  be  about  fifteen  inches  : 
there  were  many,  however,  which  did  not  meafure  above  nine 
inches,  and  in  the  ifland  Boofhala,  the  hexagonal  fides  of  the 
pillars  did  not,  on  an  average,  exceed  four  inches. 

If  we  were  to  take  a  honeycomb,  and  fill  the  cells  with  plafler 
of  paris,  tinged  with  plumbago,  and  if,  after  this  had  become 
folid,  we  Ihould  melt  out  the  waxen  partitions  by  expofing  it  to 
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heat,  the  pillars  which  remained  would  give  a  very  good  idea  of 
this  caufeway.  Between  thefe  pillars  is  often  found  a  cement, 
generally  of  a  beautiful  white  colour,  interfperfed  with  rhom- 
boidal  and  prifmatic  crydals,  which  are  fometimes  tinged  with 
green.  This  fubftance  is,  in  general,  calcareous  fpar  (crydallized 
carbonat  of  lime).  In  fome  indances,  however,  the  ipace  is 
filled  up  with  infiltrations  of  beautiful  white  zeolite.  In  the 
very  midd  of  the  bafaltic  pillars,  when  broken,  are  to  be  found 
pieces  of  radiated  zeolite. 

The  cave  viewed  from  this  caufeway  is  certainly  one  of  the 
moil  magnificent  obje&s  the  eye  can  behold.  The  fides  are 
compofed  of  ranges  of  bafaltic  pillars,  diminifhing  to  the  eye 
in  regular  perfpe&ive,  and  fupporting  a  mafly  roof,  which  con- 
fids  of  the  tops  of  columns  that  have  probably  been  wafhed 
away  by  the  fury  of  the  ocean.  The  fragments  of  pillars  which 
compofe  this  roof,  are  cemented  by  a  calcareous  matter  fimilar 
to  that  above  defcribed,  but  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  which 
when  contraded  with  the  dark  purple  hexagons  formed  by  the 
ends  of  the  pillars,  has  a  very  fine  effefil,  the  whole  refembling 
mofaic  work. 


The  bottom  of  the  cave  is  filled  with  the  fea,  and  in  very 
calm  weather  a  fmall  boat  can  go  up  to  the  farther  extremity: 
but  if  this  fhould  be  attempted  when  the  waves  are  agitated, 
though  only  in  a  fmall  degree,  the  boat  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  dallied  to  pieces  againd  the  fides  of  the  cavern.  The 
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’Only  way  of  entering  it  at  fuch  times,  is  by  a  can  few  ay,  not 
more  than  two  feet  broad,  on  the  e  a  (tern  fide,  formed  of  the  bafes 
of  broken  pillars,  but  which  is  very  (lippery,  being  condantly 
wet  by  the  fpray.  It  therefore  requires  great  freadinefs  and 
caution  to  penetrate  to  the  end  of  this  celebrated  cave,  for  the 
lead  (lip  or  falfe  dep  would  precipitate  the  adventurer  into  the 
waves  raging  at  his  feet.  The  entrance  of  the  cave  being  very 
wide,  affords  fufficient  light  to  fee  every  part  of  it  didin&ly. 
Upon  one  of  the  broken  pillars,  a  corvorant  had  built  her  ned, 
and  expreded  by  her  hiffjng  the  difpleadire  (he  felt  at  her  foli- 
tary  retirement  being  moleded  *. 


I  shall  give  the  dimenlions  of  the  cave  from  Sir  jofeph  Dimenfions 
Banks,  who  had  it  very  accurately  meafured  by  fome  of  his 
attendants. 


If  EET.  INCHES. 


Length  of  the  Cave  from  the  rock  without,  -  237 
— - -  — - from  the  pitch  of  the  arch,  250 


Breadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth,  - 

■  ■  - - - at  the  farther  end, 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth, 

- — — - ■ - at  the  end,  - 

DeDth  of  water  at  the  mouth,  -  . 
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- at  the  farther  end, 


*  53 

-  20 

-  IJ7 

-  70 

-  18 

-  9 


6 

o 

7 

o 
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o 

o 
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*  It  is  only  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  cave  that  is  reprefented  in  the  view 
here  given,  but  it  is  an  excellent  and  very  accurate  refcmblance. 
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On  viewing  this  magnificent  refemblance  of  art,  we  can 
fcarcely  wonder  that  in  rude  times  it  fhould  have  been  deemed 
artificial ;  but  as  it  feemed  too  maffy  and  arduous  a  talk  to  be 
performed  by  weak  mortals  like  ourfelves,  the  traditions  of  a 
fanciful  people  have  attributed  it  to  a  race  of  giants,  who,  they 
lay,  built  this  palace  for  their  celebrated  chief,  Fion-mac-Cool, 
or  Fingal,  the  father  of  Ofiian.  This  idea  prevails  among  the 
vulgar  even  at  this  day.  Our  interpreter,  on  hearing  me  exprefs 
my  admiration  of  this  wonder  of  nature,  told  me  that  it  was 
generally  confidered  as  the  work  of  Fion-mac-Cool  and  his 
followers,  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  thought  it  had  been  built 
by  St.  Columba! 

Few  are  the  travellers  of  tafle  who  have  vifited  this  charming 
fcene,  but  thofe  few  have  exprefifed  their  admiration  in  the  moft 
glowing  colours.  Dr.  Uno  Van  Troil,  the  learned  bifhop  of 
Linckoeping,  who  vifited  Staffia  along  with  Sir  Joleph  Banks,  in. 
his  letters  on  Iceland,  gives  the  following  animated  account  of 
this  cave.. 

“  How  magnificent  are  the  remains  we  have  of  the  porticos  of 
the  ancients !  and  with  what  admiration  do  we  behold  the  co¬ 
lonnades  which  adorn  the  principal  buildings  of  our  times !  and 
yet  every  one  who  compares  them  with  Fingal’s  cave,  formed  by 
nature  in  the  ifle  of  Staffa,  muft  readily  acknowledge  that  this 
piece  of  nature’s  architedlure,  far  furpaffes  every  thing 
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that  invention,  luxury,  and  fade,  ever  produced  among  the 
Greeks  *  ” 


The  ifland  of  Staffa  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth ;  and  is  compofed  aimed  en¬ 
tirely  of  bafaltes  and  lava.  The  greater  part  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  ifland  prefents  very  fine  columns  on  the  fide  next 
the  fea;  the  reft  is  a  rude  mafs  of  bafalt,  with  few  appearances 
of  regular  pillars.  The  tops  of  the  bafakic  pillars  are  covered 
with  rocks  of  lava,  moft  of  it  in  a  crumbling  ftate,  but  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  it  hard,  and  of  the  honeycomb  kind,  of  a 
dark  colour,  having  many  of  the  cells  filled  with  bubbles  of 
zeolite  about  the  fize  of  a  pea.  In  fome  places  this  honeycomb 
lava  takes  a  regular  columnar  form  like  bafaltes.  In  the  little 
bay  where  we  landed,  were  great  numbers  of  black  pebbles, 
confiding  of  fragments  of  bafaltic  pillars  which  had  been  rounded 

and  polifhed  by  the  furf ;  among  thefe  were  fome  granite  peb- 

✓ 

hies,  which  mud  have  been  brought  by  the  waves  from  a  con- 

*  Letters  on  Iceland  by  Uno  Von  Troil,  dd.  Letter  xxii.  p.  273,  of  the  Englifh 
tranflation.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  who  came  from  France  on  purpofe  to  fee  Staffa, 
and  whofe  expectations  were  railed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  fays,  “  I  have  feen  many 
ancient  volcanos,  and  have  given  deferiptions  of  feveral  fuperb  bafaltic  caufeways, 
and  delightful  caverns  in  the  midft  of  lavas  :  but  I  have  never  found  any  thing  which 
comes  near  this,  either  for  the  admirable  regularity  cf  the  columns,  the  height  of 
the  arch,  the  fituation,  the  form,  the  elegance  of  this  production  of  nature,  or  its 
refemblance  to  the  mafter-pieces  of  art ;  though  this  has  had  no  fhare  in  its  con- 
itrudtion.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  furprizing  that  tradition  fhould  have  made  it  the 
abode  of  a  hero. — Travels  through  England  and  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
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fiderable  diftance,  there  being  no  granite  rocks  in  Staffa,  on  the 
neighbouring  coaff  of  Mull 

O  O 

The 

*  The  reader,  I  truft,  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  the  following  lift  of  mincra- 
logical  produ&ions  of  the  ifle  of  Staffa,  by  Faujas  de  St.  Fond. 

Mineralogy  of  the  Isle  of  Staffa* 

1.  Triangular  bafal tic  prifms,  which  are  here,  as  in  other  places,  very  rare. 

2.  Quadrangular,  equally  rare. 

3.  Pentagonal.  7  Thefe  are  the  moft  common  forms. 

4.  Hexagonal,  j 

5.  Heptagonal,  of  which  a  few  are  found  here. 

6.  Octagonal,  of  a  very  large  fize,  fometimes  four  feet  in  diameter,  exhibiting  in 

their  truncatures  the  elements  of  other  fmaller  prifms. 

7.  Articulated  prifms,  that  is,  whofe  feCtions  are  concave  on  one  fide,  and  convex 

on  the  other. 

8.  Prifms  cut  through  without  any  articulations  ;  fome  of  them  have  eight,  ten,  and 

even  twelve  feCtions. 

9.  Prifms,  which  feem  to  have  been  caft  at  one  time,  in  one  piece  ;  of  thefe,  fome 

are  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  forty  feet  high. 

1  o.  Prifms  curved  in  the  arch  of  a  circle. 

11.  Black  gravelly  com pa£t  lava,  which  eafily  feparates  into  irregular  pieces. 

12.  Black,  porous  lava. 

13.  White  radiated  zeolites  incrufted  with  bafaltic  lava  much  fofter,  in  round  pieces, 

oval,  or  irregular,  and  in  diverging  points.  There  are  fometimes  feen  on  the 
exterior  part  of  thefe  oval  pieces,  projecting  cryftals  of  cubical  zeolites. 

14.  White  radiated  calcedinous  zeolites.  I  obtained  from  one  of  the  beds  of  muddy 

lava,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  prifmatic  lavas  of  Staffa  repofe,  feveral 
fpherical  nuclei  of  zeolites,  in  diverging  rays,  united  to  the  number  of  three 
or  four  in  one  group.  I  found  fome  of  thefe  fmall  balls  about  the  fize  of  a 
gall-nut,  the  one  half  of  which  was  penetrated  by  a  calcedinous,  milky  juice, 
and  the  other  by  a  quartoze  juice,  extremely  cryftalline,  and  tranfparent  as  the- 
pureft  rock  cryftal. 

15.  Cubical  white  zeolites.  There  were  fome  fuperb  pieces  of  cubical  zeolites  in 

Staffa ;  but  in  our  vifit  to  that  ille,  we  took  away  all  that  were  moft  in- 
tereftinjr. 

O  \ 

16.  Tranfparent  cubic  zeolites,  of  a  greenilh  caft.  I  found  this  fpecimen  in  the 

interior  of  the  cave  of  Fingal,  in  a  crevice  formed  by  the  feparation  of  two 
piifins.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  this  fmall  group  of  cubical  cryftals,  had 
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The  foil  on  the  top  of  the  ifland  is  very  fhallow,  and  frequently 
interrupted  by  pillars  of  bafaltes,  which  rife  juft  above  the  fur- 
face;  but  the  grafs,  notwithftanding  this,  is  very  good.  A  great 
quantity  of  the  P otentilla  anferina  grows  here. 

This  ifland,  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greateft 
curioflties  in  the  world,  has,  till  lately,  been  fcarcely  known.  It 
is  juft  mentioned  by  Buchannan  by  name,  and  though  the  native 
Hebridians  confidered  the  cave  as  one  of  the  feats  or  palaces  of 
their  hero  Fingal,  it  was  never  regarded  by  any  intelligent  tra¬ 
veller.  A  Mr.  Leach  feems  to  have  been  among  the  firft  who 
noticed  it;  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  being  on  a  vifit  at 
Drimnen,  in  Morven,  in  one  of  his  flfhing  excurflons  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  go  near  it:  being  ftruck  with  the  Angularity  of  its 
appearance,  he  landed  upon  it,  and  examined  it  particularly. 
This  was  in  the  year  1772. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  his  way  to 
Iceland,  caft  anchor  in  the  found  of  Mull,,  oppofite  to  Drimnen, 

and. 

been  formed  in  that  Allure,  in  a  very  flow  and  imperceptible  manner,  by  the 
juxtapofition  of  zeolitic  particles,  held  in  folution  by  the  aqueous  fluid.  1  he 
greenifh  colour  of  thefe  zeolites  is  owing  to  the  decompofltion  of  the  iron 
contained  in  the  bafaltes. 

17.  White  femi-tranfparent  zeolites,  in  odtagonal  cryftals. 

18.  White  femi-tranfparent  zeolites,  in  cryftals  of  thirty  facets. 

19.  Granite  of  a  red  ground,  and  the  fame  texture  with  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 

granite,.  This  granite  is  found  in  rounded  ftones  among  the  lavas,  thrown  by 
the  fea  upon  that  part  of  the  ifland  where  the  currents  have  formed  the  moft 
confiderable  breach,  and  which  muft  have  been  tranfported  hither  from  a  dif- 
tance  by  currents,  Stafta  and  the  neighbouring  iflands  being  volcanic. 

Travels  through  England  and  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
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and  was  immediately  invited  to  land  by  Mr.  Maclean,  who  en¬ 
tertained  him  and  his  party  with  great  hofpitality.  Here  Mr. 
Leach  related  to  Sir  Jofeph,  what  he  had  feen,  which  excited 
his  curiofity  fo  ffrongly,  that  he  could  not  redd:  the  offer  made  by 
this  gentleman,  to  accompany  him  to  Staffa. 

The  account  of  this  ifland  drawn  up  by  this  celebrated  natu- 
ralift,  was  by  him  communicated  to  Mr.  Pennant,  who  pub- 
liflied  it  in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides ;  and  this  was  the  firft 
defer  iption  of  this  ifland  ever  prefen  ted  to  the  public. 

1 

The  bafaltic  pillars  of  Staffa  are  all  magnetic,  the  lower 
parts  poffeffing  a  north,  and  the  upper  parts  a  fouth  pola¬ 
rity. 


Theories 
concerning 
the  Forma¬ 
tion  of  thefe 
Pillars. 


Many  of  my  readers  will  no  doubt  be  anxious  to  be  in¬ 
formed,  how  thefe  regular  collections  of  pillars  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  I  with  it  was  in  my  power  to  prefent  them  with  any 
thing  better  than  what  may  be  called  a  plaufible  hypothecs. 
Staffa  has  not  been  long  known  to  the  learned,  but  a  magni¬ 
ficent  cohesion  of  bafaltic  pillars,  has  been  long  fince  noticed  011 
the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Ireland,  called  the  Giant’s  Caufeway, 
which  forms  a  kind  of  mole  projecting  into  the  fea.  This,  and 
fome  other  appearances  of  the  fame  kind  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  have  for  a  confiderable  time  engaged  the  attention  of 
philofophers,  and  both  they  and  the  vulgar  have  amufed  them- 
felves  with  theories  concerning:  their  formation. 
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The  opinions  of  the  native  Irifh  concerning  the  Giant’s 
Caufeway,  were  by  no  means  unnatural.  They  faw  a  regular 
mole  going  into  the  fea,  formed  of  hexagonal  pillars,  which  had 
every  appearance  of  art ;  the  only  obftacle  which  they  perceived, 
was  the  infufficiency  of  human  ftrength  for  a  work  of  fuch 
magnitude  :  this  difficulty,  however,  was  foon  overcome,  and  the 
celebrated  hero,  Fion-Mac-Cool,  the  Fingal  of  Scotland,  be¬ 
came  the  giant,  under  whofe  forming  and  dire&ing  hand,  this 
lingular  ftruCture  was  ereCted.  As  hmilar  pillars  were  known 
to  exift  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  particularly  on  part  of 
the  coaft  of  Mull,  it  was  not  unnatural  to  think,  as  they  knew 
little  of  latitude  and  longitude,  that  this  mole,  which  lofes  itfelf 
in  the  fea,  was  once  continued  acrofs  the  channel,  connecting 
the  Irifh  and  Britifh  coafts  together,  and  that,  by  means  of  it, 
Fingal  and  his  attendants  had  ready  accefs  from  one  ifland  to 
the  other. 

This  theory,  which  is  perfectly  confonant  to  the  notions  of 
thofe  with  whom  it  originated,  is,  to  the  full,  as  rational  as 
many  which  followed  it.  Dr.  Pococke,  a  well-known  traveller, 
and  a  gentleman  of  great  induftry,  vifited  the  Giant’s  Caufeway, 
and  gave  a  very  good  defcription  of  it.  But  not  content  with 
a  plain  hiftory  of  the  matters  of  faCt,  he  ventured  to  propofe  a 
theory  of  its  formation,  which  is  by  no  means  conhftent  with 
the  phenomena,  and,  as  is  obferved  by  Dr.. Hamilton,  appears 
to  be  little  elfe  than  the  doClrine  of  the  atoms  of  Epicurus  in  a 
modem  drefs.. 


Opinion  of 
the  Natives. 


Dr.Pococke’s 

Theory. 


He 


S  T  A  F  F  A. 


He  conceives,  that  bafaltes  might  once  have  been  fufpended 
in  a  watery  medium,  either  in  folution,  or  as  a  kind  of  mud  ; 
that  at  certain  times,  accidental  fits  of  precipitation  took  place, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  range  of  fhort  cylinders,  whofe 
upper  ends  fhould  be  chiefly  convex;  that  as  thefe  joints  became 
fomewhat  folid,  a  fecond  fit  of  precipitation  took  place,  forming 
a  fecond  range  of  incumbent  joints,  which  mufl:  generally  be 
concave,  adapted  to  the  convexity  of  the  lower  order,  and  thus, 
by  fuccefiive  fits  of  preciptation,  he  fuppofes  that  a  fet  of  eredt 
cylinders  might  be  generated  in  contadt  with  each  other.  Now 
a  fet  of  cylinders  can  touch  only  in  right  lines,  and  mufl;  there¬ 
fore  leave  empty  fpaces  between  them ;  but  the  pillars  being 
yet  foft,  and  yielding  to  the  increafing  preflure  from  above, 
fhould,  he  fuppofes,  dilate  and  fpread  themfelves,  fo  as  to  fill 
up  the  vacuities  ;  and  thus,  he  fuppofes,  the  polygonal  jointed  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway,  to  have  been  formed  *. 

To  wafte  any  time  in  the  refutation  of  this  theory,  would  be 
an  infult  to  the  underflanding  of  my  readers.  I  fhall  only  re- 
quefl:  them  to  recolledt,  that  in  Staffa  are  both  horizontal  and 
curved  pillars,  the  formation  of  which  cannot  be  explained  on 
this  fuppofition. 

Analogy  be-  When  mineralogy  became  better  known,  and  more  acurate 

tween  Bafalt  _ 

and  Lava.  obfervations  had  been  made,  bafalt  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  volcanic 


*  See  Hamilton’s  Letters  concerning  the  Northern  Coafl  of  the  County  of 
Antrim,  &c. 

production ; 
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produ&ion ;  it  was  frequently  accompanied  by  volcanic  fofiils, 

fuch  as  zeolite,  obfidian,  lava,  pumice-ftone,  &c. ;  and  when 

chemiftry  was  applied  to  mineralogy,  the  analogy  between 

bafaltes,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  of 
% 

lava,  which  was  known  to  be  fo,  confirmed  this  idea. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  view  of  Bergman’s  analyfis  of  ' 
thefe  two  fubftances: 


ioo  parts  of  bafaltes  contain 
50  of  filicious  earth 
15  of  argiiaceous  earth 
^  of  calcareous  earth 
2  of  magnefia 
25  of  iron 

ICO 


1 00  parts  of  lava  contain 
49  of  filicious  earth 
35  of  argiiaceous  earth 
4  of  calcareous  earth 
1 2  of  iron 

100 


This  analyfis  of  bafaltes  and  lava  from  different  places,  fhows 
them  to  be  as  much  the  fame  fubftance,  as  the  analyfis  of  any 
two  fpecimens  of  a  mineral  brought  from  different  places,  would 
do.  The  analyfis  of  bafaltes  and  lava  from  the  fame  place, 
would  probably  agree  ftill  more  exadtly.  I  regret  that  my  time 
will  not  at  prefent  permit  me  to  analyze  the  bafaltes  of  Staffa, 
and  the  lava  which  lies  over  it.  I  fhall,  however,  take  the  firfl 
opportunity  to  do  this. 


From  what  has  been  faid,  and  from  other  fa&s  which  may  Origin  of 

,  ,  .  1  .  10/  Bafaltes  VoI~ 

be  found  related  in  an  elaborate  and  excellent  work,  bur  les  canic. 

Fo  leans  Eteint ,  by  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  as  well  as  Hamilton’s 


Vol.  L 


H  h 


ingenious 
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THEORIES  CONCERNING  THE 

ingenious  letters  concerning  the  coaft  of  Antrim,  there  can  be 
little  reafon  to  doubt  the  volcanic  origin  of  bafaltes,  but  in  what 
manner  they  could  affume  fuch  regularity  of  form  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  feems  very  much  to  have  puzzled  philofophers- 

Theory  of 
Defmareft. 

M.  Desmarest,  an  eminent  French  mineralogift,  and  one  of 
the  firff,  I  believe,  who  confidered  bafaltes  as  a  volcanic  produc¬ 
tion,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  bafaltes  were  produced  by  cur- 
rents  of  volcanic  laV'a.  From  all  the  circumflances  which  he 

Of  Kerber. 

had  obferved  in  an  extenhve  tour,  he  concluded  that  bafalfic 
columns  were  formed  by  the  gradual  refrigeration  of  a  mafs  of 
fluid  lava,  during  its  flow  and  retarded  progrefs  over  the  fubjacent 
foil.  In  the  year  1776,  Ferber  declared,  that  from  every  exami¬ 
nation  of  volcanic  productions,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 

Of  Rafpe. 

he  had  been  led  to  the  fame  conclufion.  Mr.  Rafpe  in  the  fame 
year,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  prifmatic  bafaltes  fhould  be 
looked  upon  as  currents  of  lava,  cooled  in  fea-water,  or  cooled  of 

Of  Buffon. 

themfelves  under  ground.  Buffon  was  likewife  of  opinion,  that 
when  a  current  of  lava  “  arrived  at  the  margin  of  the  fea,  the 
water  by  its  immenfity,  by  the  refinance  of  its  cold,  and  by  its 
power  of  arrefting  and  extinguifhing  fire,  foon  confolidates  the 
torrent  of  burning  matter,  which  can  now  proceed  no  farther, 
but  rifes  up,  accumulates  new  ftrata,  and  forms  a  perpendicular 
wall.” 

Not  juft, 


It  may  indeed  be  obferved,  that  as  the  Giant’s  Caufeway,  and 
many  other  colledlions  of  bafaltes  are  found  near  the  fea,  it  has 

been 
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been  the  opinion  of  many  philofophers,  befides  thofe  above  men¬ 
tioned,  that  they  have  been  produced  by  torrents-  of  lava  fud- 
denly  congealing  from  the  contadl  of  watei:,  and  which,  from 
that  circumftance,  have  taken  on  the  prifmatic  form.  But  a 
moment’s  reflexion  ought  to  fatisfv  us,  that  the  furious  encounter 
of  a  river  of  liquid  fire  with  the  water  of  the  ocean,  fo  far  from 
being  fuited  to  form  the  elegant  and  neat  arrangements  of  ba- 
faltic  pillars,  Such  as  thofe  of  Staffa  and  the  Giant’s  Caufeway, 
could  only  produce  irregularity  and  confufion,  Befides,  many 
colleblions  of  bafaltic  pillars  have  been  difcovered  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  fea,  and  where  there  are  no  appearances  which 
indicate  that  the  fea  has  ever  been  near  thefe  parts.  See  St, 
Fond’s  Miner alogie  des  Volcans. 


Mr.  Hamilton  is  of  opinion,  that  cryftals  of  lava  have 
been  formed  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  it  has  been 
Suffered  to  cool  very  gradually.  “  There  Seems,”  he  obferves, 
“  but  one  operation  in  nature,  which  affords  any  rational  prin¬ 
ciple  of  analogy,  by  which  we  can  attempt  to  explain  the  for¬ 
mation  of  bafaltic  pillars.  It  is  certain  that  the  particles  of 
moff  bodies,  when  removed  from  each  other  to  a  proper  diflanee, 
and  Suffered  to  approach  gradually,  affume  a  peculiar  form  of 
arrangement,  as  if  the  parts  of  each  fpecies  of  matter  did,  inde¬ 
pendant  of  their  general  properties  of  cohefion  and  gravity, 
poffefs  alfo  private  laws  and  affinities  tending  to  produce  thefe 
fpecific  forms.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  matter  df  importance 
by  what  medium  the  particles  are  difunited,  provided  only  that 

FI  h  2  a  Sufficient 


Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton’ sTheory, 
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a  fufficient  reparation  and  a  gradual  approximation  be  allowed  to 
take  place.. 

Thus-,  whether  bodies  are  difFolved  by  fire,  or  by  a  watery' 
-  medium,  the  phenomena  of  crydallization  are  equally  obfer- 

vable,  when  proper  art  has  been  applied  to  render  its  effeCts 
vifible;  and  fince  bafaltes  and  its  attendant  fofiils  bear  drong 
marks  of  the  efFcCts  of  fire,  it  does  not  feem  unlikely  that  its  pil¬ 
lars  may  have  been  formed  by  a  proeefs*  exaCtly  analogous  to 
what  is  commonly  denominated  crydallization  by  fufion 

•  i 

Though  I  think  that  every  perfon  who  has  examined  with 
attention  collections  of  bafaltic  pillars,  will  coincide  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  they  have  been  formed  by  lava,  or  a  matter  fimilar  to 
it,  in  fufion  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  left  to  cool  flowly ; 
vet  there  are  fome  reafons  which  would  lead  to  a  fufpicion,  that 
they  have  not  been  formed  by  the  ufual  mode  of  crydallization  : 
for  it  may  be  obferved  that  cryflals  are  very  feldom,  if  ever,  found 
in  any  confiderable  quantity  running  in  the  fame  direction,  but 
either  inclining  from  one  another,  or,  what  is  more  common, 
placed  towards  one  another  in  feveral  doping  directions.  This 
mud:  have  been  obferved  by  every  one  who  has  examined  with 
the  dighted  attention,  drufes  or  collections  of  cry  dais.  They 
are  alfo  generally  feparated  from  each  other  when  they  are  re¬ 
gular:  the  nature  of  crydallization  requires  this,  for  the  feveral 
particles  of  which  the  crydals  are  compofed,  mud  have  the  li- 

*  Letters  concerning  the  coaftof  Antrim, 


berty 
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berty  of  following  that  power  which  affe&s  their  regular  difpo- 
fition 

The  bafaltic  columns  are,  however,  on  the  contrary,  parallel 

to  each  other,  and  fo  dole  together,  that  the  point  of  a  knife 

can  hardly  be  introduced  between  them:  befides,  moR  of  the 

pillars  are  divided  into  feveral  parts  or  joints,  which  feem  to  be 

placed  upon  each  other,  fitting  very  exadly :  this  is  the  cafe  with 

many  of  the  bafaltic  pjifms  of  Staffa,  and  Rill  more  fo  with  thofe 

of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway ;  and  though  we  do  fee  cry  Rais  formed 

one  above  another  in  different  layers,  when  the  folvent  has  been 

vifibly  diminifiied  at  different  times;  yet  the  upper  cryRals  never 

fit  fo  exactly  to  the  lower  ones,  as  to  produce  connected  prifms 

of  the  fame  length  and  depth  as  all  the  Rrata  conneded  together, 
£ 

but,  on  the  contrary,  each  Rratum,  taken  feparately,  forms  its 
own  cryRals.. 

It  may  befides  be  obferved,.that  the  Rad u re-  of  bafalt  does  not 
fhow  a  plane  fmooth  furface  under  the  microfcope,  but  appears 
either  like  grains  of  different  magnitude,  or  refembles  fine  rays 
running  in  different  dire&ions.  Bafalt  is  likewife  often  found 
full  of  air-holes,  and  thefe  holes  when  large,  are  frequently  filled 
with  cryRals  of  zeolite;  circumRances  which  do  not  correfpond 
with  the  laws  of  cryRallization. 


*  Bergman. 


The 
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i  he  fides  of  each  bafaltic  column  are  unequal  among  them- 
reives,  fo  that  we  very  felclom  find  either  a  pentagonal  or  hex¬ 
agonal  prifm  with  equal  fides  ;  but  the  contiguous  fides  of  adjoin¬ 
ing  pillars  are  always  of  equal  dimenfions,  fo  as  nearly  to  touch 
and  perfectly  to  corrcfpond  in  all  their  parts :  and  though  the 
angles  be  of  various  magnitudes,  vet  the  fum  of  the  contiguous 
angles  of  adjoining  pillars  always  makes  up  four  right  angles,  fo 
that  no  void  fpaces  are  left  among  the  bafaltes,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
cryRals,  and  on  this  account  the  furface  of  the  caufeway  exhibits 
to  view  a  regular  and  compadf  pavement  of  polygon  Ropes, 

These  obfervations  would  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  that  the  mafs  of 
which  the  pillars  are  compofed,  has  been  once  fluid,  or  in  a  Rate 
of  fuficn,  and  that  as  it  has  cooled,  it  has  contracted  or  lplit  into 
feveral  parts,  as  we  know  is  the  cafe  with  earthy  fubRances  con¬ 
taining  a  confiderable  quantity  of  clay. 

•  •  .  •  • 

Basaltes  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  chemical  analyfis,  refem- 

bles  very  exadlly  the  nodules  of  argilaceous  iron  Rone,  which  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  efpecially  about  Kil¬ 
bride,  Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  various  parts  of  Scotland. 
This  Rone  is  particularly  defcribed  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr. 
Hutton,  in  the  firR  volume  of  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  print  of  it  given,  illuRrating  his 
theory  of  the  earth  *. 

•  • 

*  There  is  likewife  a  defcription  and  engraving  of  this  ftone  given  in  the  Travels 
of 'Faujas.de  St.  Fond,  vol.  i.  p.  194.  Englifh  Tranflation. 


The 
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The  form  of  tliefe  Rones  is  circular,  and  refembles  two  tea- 
fauccrs  with  their  edges  joined  together;  the  fize  varies  from  three 
inches  to  a  foot  diameter.  When  divided  by  a  fection  through  the 
circular  edge,  the  internal  part  is  full  of  prifmatic  feptaria,  the 
interRices  being  fometimes  empty,  but  at  other  times  filled  with 
cryRals  of  quartz,  calcareous  fpar  or  pyrites,  and  referable  the 
top  of  a  balaltic  caufeway.  If  in  Read  of  making  a  fectioii 
through  the  circular  edge,  the  flat  edges  of  one  of  thefe  Rones-  be 
broken  off’  with  a  hammer,  fo  as  to  leave  only  the  thickeR  part 
in  the  middle,  bafaltic  pillars  are  frequently  dilcovered.  In  the 
mineralogical  collection  of  Anderfon’s  InRitution,  is  a  beautiful 
Staffa  in  miniature  found  in  one  of  thefe  Rones. 

,  % 

•  • 

There  can  I  think  be  no  doubt  that  thefe.  Rones  have  been 
once  in  fuflon,  that  the  outflde’ being  expofed  to  the  air,  or  fur- 
rounded  by  fome  other  cold  medium,  has  cooled  quickly:  but 
the  internal  parts  cooling  more  (lowly,  have  contracted  and  left 
little  fpaces,  which  in  many  inRances  have  been  filled  up  by 
cryRals  of  matter  (hooting  from  the  parts  not  yet  become  (olid. 
Indeed,  from  the  appearance  of  thefe  Rones,  and  their  exactly 
agreeing  with  lava  and  bafaltes  in  their  analvfis,  it  feems  highly 
probable  that  they  have  been  balls  of  liquid  lava  thrown-  into  the 
air  from  volcanos,  and  falling  either  into  the  fea,  or  upon  the 
foft  parts  of  the  earth,  have  funk  into  it,  and  become  flattened 
by  the  fall. 


In 
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In  a  fimilar  way  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  bafaltic  pillars 
have  been  formed.  A  mafs  of  lava  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth 
>cooling  gradually,  contracts  and  forms  thefe  pillars;  they  feem  to 
have  been  produced  exa&ly  in  the  fame  way  as  prifms  of  ftarch, 
to  which  they  bear  a  very  ftrong  refemblancc.  As  the  water 
evaporates  or  efcapes,  the  prifms  of  ftarch  are  formed  by  the 
contraction  of  the  mafs,  and  as  the  caloric  efcapes  from  a  mafs  of 
fluid  lava,  prifms  of  bafaltes  are  produced. 

Ir  may  be  objefted,  that  as  lava  frequently  refembles  glafs,  or 
; appears  to  have  undergone  vitrification,  and  may  even  be  con¬ 
verted  into  glafs,  of  which  bottles  can  be  made  by  mere  fuflon, 
thefe,  cryftals  or  prifms,  inflead  of  being  opake,  fliould  have  a 
'■vitreous  appearance.  In  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be  obferved  that 
the  bafaltes  of  Staffa  in  a  moderate  heat,  fufes  into  a  fine  black 
glafs  of  great  tenacity.  ]  have  effedted  this  fuflon  in  a  fmall 
crucible,  by  the  furnace  of  a  laboratory;  and  befldes,  the  pureft 
flint  glafs  when  buffered  to  cool  very  (lowly,  forms  an  opake 
mafs  refembling  a  flone.  It  does  not  indeed  contract  or  fplit, 
probably  from  having  no  clay  in  its  compofltion;  but  I  have 
found  in  fome  of  thefe  opake  pieces  of  glafs  very  beautiful  cryf¬ 
tals.  Mr.  Keir  has  defcribed  flmilar  cryfrals  in  the  LXVI. 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa61ions. 

Sir  James  Hall,  along  with  Dr.  Hope  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Dr.  Kennedy,  has  lately  made  fome  experiments  that  tend 
flrongly  to  confirm  this  idea,  an  account  of  which  will  in  all 
3  probability 
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probability  be  fhortly  given  to  the  public.  They  took  whinflone, 
which  is  a  coarfe  grained  bafaltes,  and  fufed  it  in  a  crucible  by 
means  of  heat.  It  formed  a  very  black  glafs,  which  when 
cooled  pretty  quickly,  refembled  lava,  but  when  allowed  to  cool 
very  flowlv,  it  became  whinflone  again.  Bafaltes  likewife  af- 
forded  a  fimilar  glafs,  which  when  cooled  pretty  quickly,  had  the 
appearance  of  lava,  but  when  allowed  to  cool  very  {lowly,  was 
converted  into  whinflone. 

This  opinion  is  farther  flrengthened  by  the  circumflance  of 
volcanic  mountains  abounding  with  bafaltes.  Mr.  Houel  ob~ 
ferves,  that  all  along  the  eaflern  fide  of  Mount  Etna,  the  foil  is 
broken,  but  filled  with  beautiful  varieties  of  bafaltes:  indeed, 
according  to  this  author,  there  is  no  volcano  in  Europe  fo  rich 
as  Etna  in  bafaltes,  nor  where  fo  many  curious  figures  of  it  are 
to  be  feen. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has  mentioned  bafaltes  which  have 
been  thrown  up  during  an  eruption  of  Vefuvius;  and  Faliafi 
has  given  a  view  of  an  extinguished  volcano,  with  pillars  in  the 
crater 

From  all  thefe  considerations,  we  may  I  think  conclude,  that, 
in  moft  volcanic  countries,  a  quantity  of  pyrites  very  rich  in  iron, 
along  with  argilaceous  and  other  earths,  has  been  fufed  into  a 
thin  liquid  mafs  by  the  fire  of  a  volcano.  On  an  eruption  taking 

*  See  Sulivan’s  Excellent  View  of  Nature,  vol.  ii. 
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place,  that  part  of  the  lava  or  liquid  matter,  which  is  thrown 
out  by  the  expanlive  force  of  the  vapours,  or  Ere,  and  brought 
into  contact  with  the  air,  cools  too  fuddenly  to  admit  of  any 
regular  form,  but  that  which  remains  quiet  within  the  bowels 
of  the  mountain,  will  cool  very  {lowly,  and  be  left  without  in¬ 
terruption  to  form  cry  Rate,  or  rather,  by  the  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  of  its  bulk,  to  fplit  into  regular  pillars,  like  {larch  when  it 
is  drying. 

That  the  idand  of  StafFa  is  a  fmall  relick  of  fuch  a  fub- 
terraneous  colledlion  of  pillars,  which  have  been  laid  bare  by  the 
violence  of  the  lea,  or  perhaps  by  fome  of  the  adjacent  parts  link¬ 
ing  or  giving  way,  feems  very  likely  from  the  form  of  the  idand 
exhibited  in  the  general  view,  where  it  appears  to  have  doped 
gradually  on  each  fide  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  but  thefe  tides 
have  been  abruptly  broken  off,  or  wadied  away  by  the  fury  of 
the  Atlantic  continually  beating  againd  it.  The  pillars  arc  not 
confined  to  the  exterior  fur  face  of  the  idand,  which  would  have 
been  the  cafe,  had  they  been  formed  of  lava  which  had  cooled  by 
flowing. into  the  fea  ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  go  into  the  cave,  pillars 
are  found,  and  the  whole  idand  moft  probably  confids  of  them. 

Though  the  weather  was  very  fine  when  we  fird  reached  Staffa, 
yet  we  no  fooner  landed  on  that  idand,  than  it  began  to  rain, 
and  continued  to  do  lb  the  remainder  of  the  day.  When  we 
had  feen  every  thing  worth  notice,  we  went  on  board  our  boat, 
and  fet  fail  for  Icolmkill  with  a  fair  wind,  often  cading  behind 
8  a  look 
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a  look  on  this  fingular  ifland,  which  we  left  with  regret,  and 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  greateft  natural  curiofity  in  Europe, 
if  not  in  the  world. 

J col m kill  is  between  three  and  four  leagues  from  StafFa.  Icolmkiih 
At  a  confiderable  diftance  we  could  difcern  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  which  became  every  moment  more  diftinch  We 
failed  between  Icolmkill  and  a  fmall  ifland  called  the  Ifle  of 
Nuns  ;  and  as  we  approached  the  former,  we  faw  a  confiderable 
number  of  kelp-makers  at  work  on  the  fhore ;  we  landed  in  a 
fmall  bay  oppofke  the  only  village  in  the  ifland,  and  were 
condu&ed  to  a  wretched  hut,  the  only  public  houfe,  which  was 
to  be  our  refidence  for  the  night,  an  idea  that  brought  along 
with  it  no  very  agreeable  fenfations*  After  having  refrefhed  our- 
felves,  we  walked  out  to  inquire  for  the  fc hoolm after,  who  was 
to  point  out  to  us  the  different  remains  of  antiquity  with  which 
this  celebrated  ifland  abounds ;  but  we  were  informed,  that  he 
was  gone  over  to  Mull  to  dig  his  peats;  we,  however,  took  a 
flight  look  at  fome  of  the  dilapidated  buildings,  and  on  our  return 
were  met  by  the  fchoolmafter,  whofe  name  is  Maclean, 
and  who  is  the  fucceftbr  of  the  infular  antiquarian  mentioned  In- 
Dr.  Johnfon. 

He  conducted  u§  to  a  fmall  bay  a  little  to  the  weft  of  the  Bay  of  Mar¬ 
tyrs. 

village,  called  the  Bay  of  Martyrs,  where  all  the  illuftrious  dead 
were  landed  who  were  brought  from  diftant  parts  to  be  interred  ; 

»on  110  other  occafion  did  people  land  in  this  bay,  a  cuftom  which 
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is  yet  continued,  for  every  corpfe  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
coaft  of  Mull  for  interment,  is  ftill  landed  here. 

As  the  evening  was  far  advanced,  we  appointed  the  fchool- 
mafter  to  meet  us  at  fix  o’clock  the  next  morning.  We  went  to 
bed  in  a  mod:  wretched  apartment,  with  a  floor  of  liquid  mire, 
and  open  to  the  roof,  except  where  two  or  three  boards  had 
been  put  over  to  prevent  the  rain  from  falling  on  the  beds  ;  but 
this  was  found  to  be.  a  very  inadequate  preventative,  for  the 
night  being  very  wet,  the  drops  fell  heavily  on  us.  We  had, 
however,  plenty  of  companions  in  the  room  ;  for,  befides  the 
light  infantry,  &c.  in  the  beds,  we  had  feveral  chickens,  a  tame 
lamb,  two  or  three  pigs,  a  dog,  and  fome  cats,  which  laft  went 
and  came  at  pleafure  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  fo  that  we 
could  not  expe£l  a  very  comfortable  night’s  reft.  Notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  obftacles  to  our  repofe,  the  fatigue  of  the  day  con¬ 
tributed,  with  a  little  whifky  toddy,  to  ct  fteep  our  fenfes  in 
forgetfulnefs,”  and  we  enjoyed  fome  hours  of  fteep,  from  which 
we  were  awoke  by  the  attempts  of  a  young  cock  to  crow  ;  it  had 
mounted  on  my  bed,  and  flapping  its  wings,  began  to  ape  its 
feniors  in  a  manner  fo  ludicrous,  that  Mr.  Watts  was  feized 
with  fuch  a  fit  of  laughter,  as  effedlually  put  an  end  to  our 
repofe  *. 

*  The  fartheft  hut  to  the  left,  in  the  view  of  the  Nunnery,  is  the  inn  where  we 
ilept. 
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As  this  ifland  is_much  vifited  by  the  curious,  it  is  furprizing 
that  there  fhould  be  no  better  place  for  the  accommodation  of 
Grangers  ;  it  would  not  be  unworthy  the  munificence  of  the 
noble  proprietor,  to  render  the  refort  of  pilgrims  to  thefe  pre¬ 
cious  relics  of  antiquity  more  commodious.  As  things  are  at 
prefent,  it  is  bed,  if  poflible,  to  come  to  this  place  early  in  the 
day,  in  order  to  get  away  before  night ;  but  perfons  are  fome- 
times  detained  here  by  the  adverfe  elements  for  two  or  three- 
days. 

July  21.  Our  antiquary  was  punctual  to  the  appointed  time,, 
and  conduced  us  to  the  ruins  ;  which  point  out,  in  finking  con¬ 
trail,  the  prefent  Rate  of  this  little  ifland,  and  its  condition  in 
former  times,  when  it  was  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  re¬ 
gions,  and  diffufed  knowledge  and  civilization  through  the  ig¬ 
norant  clans  of  barbarians  for  many  miles.  In  this  fequeRered 
ifle,  learning  flourifhed,  and  found  a  fafe  retreat,  when  weflern 
Europe  lay  buried  in  ignorance  and  barbarity ;  and  from  this 
feminary  iflfued  pious  and.  learned  monks,  as  well  as  laymen, 
who  again  revived  learning,  and  propagated  Chriflianity  through 

many  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

I  should  imagine,  that  few  could  view  thefe  venerable  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  piety,  without  feeling,  in  fome  degree,  the 
fentiments  fo  admirably  exprefled  by  the  poet  : . 

I  do  love  thefe  ancient  ruins ; 
we  never  tread  upon  them,  but  we  fet 
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our  foot  upon  fome  reverend  hi  (lory. 

And  queftionlefs,  here,  in  thefe  open  courts, 
which  now  lie  naked  to  the  injuries 
of  ftormy  weather,  fome  men  lie  interr’d 
lov’d  th’  church  fo  well,  and  gave  fo  largely  to ’t, 
they  thought  it  fhould  have  canopy *d  their  bones 
’till  doomefday.  But  all  things  have  an  end. 
Churches  and  cities,  that  have  difeafes  like  to  men, 
muft  have  like  death  that  we  have. 


Previous  to  defcribing  thefe  ruins,  I  fhall  give  a  fhort 
account  of  their  foundation,  which  will,  I  hope,  render  the 
description  more  intelligible,  as  well  as  more  interefling  to  the 
reader. 


Name  of  the 
Hland. 


This  ifland  is  between  two  and  three  miles  in  length,  and 
about  one  in  breadth,  and  is  mentioned  by  writers  under  diffe¬ 
rent  names.  Bede  calls  it  Hii,  but  the  proper  name  is  I, 
founded  like  ee  in  Englifh.  I  in  Gaelic,  fignifies  an  ifland,  and 
this,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  called  The  Ifland.  The  Monkifh 
writers  call  it  Jona,  which,  if  derived  from  the  Gaelic,  fignifies 
the  Ifland  of  Waves  a  name  verv  chara&eriftic  of  it  in  times 
of  ftorm.  Others  think  that  Jona  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew 
word,  dignifying  a  dove,  in  allufion  to  the  name  of  A/.  Cotumha, 
the  founder  of  its  fame  -f. 
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The  name  Jona  is  now  never  ufed  in  the  country  ;  it  is 
always  called  I,  by  the  natives,  though,  among  modern  writers, 
it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Icolmkill,  or  I-Columb-kill, 
which  figniiies  the  Ifle  of  Columba  of  the  cells ;  he  being  fo' 
called  from  his  having  founded  fo  many  churches  and  monaf- 
teries. 

It  appears  that  the  Druids  poffefTed  this  ifle  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Chriflianity  ;  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from  the  cathe¬ 
dral  is  a  green  hill,  called  to  this  day  Claodk  nan  Druineack>  or 
the  burial  place  of  the  Druids.  According  to  tradition,  the  firft 
Chriftians  banifhed  the  Druids*  and  took  poffeffion  of  their 
feat. 

Columba  is  reprefented  by  many  of  his  biographers*  as  a 
wonderful,  and,  indeed,  a  fupernatural  character ;  and  a  number 
of  ft  range  tales  concerning  the  miracles  performed  by  him,  are 
handed  down  to  us  *.  It  muff,  indeed,  be  owned,  that  after 
dripping  his  hi  (lory  of  the  ridiculous  and  fabulous  legends  with 
which  it  is  disfigured  and  difgraced*  enough  remains  to  convince 
us,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  political  abilities,  of  an  undaunted 
and  firm  difpofition,  and  zeal  in  religious  matters,  capable  of 
carrying  him  through  any  danger  or  fatigue. 

*  An  account  of  the  life,  miracles,  and  writings  of  St.  Columba,  has  lately  been 
publilhed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  of  Campbeltown, 
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This  pious  man,  infligated  by  religious  zeal,  left  Ireland, 
his  native  country,  in  the  year  565,  with  the  intention  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  gofpel  to  the  Pifts.  Some  fay,  that  having  been  mal¬ 
treated  in  his  native  ifland,  he  left  it  with  refentment,  vow- 
in^  never  to  make  a  fettlement  within  fight  of  Ireland  ;  a  cir- 
cumflance  which  derogates  confiderably  from  his  fandiity  and 
is  utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  mild  fpirit  and  example  of  the 
founder  of  his  religion. 

He  fet  out  from  Ireland  in  a  wicker  boat  covered  with  hides, 
called  in  Gaelic  curach ,  and  firft  landed  in  Oranfay ;  but  find- 
ins;  that  the  hated  ifland  which  he  had  left,  was  vifible  from 
thence,  he  foon  departed,  but  not  till  he  had,  as  fome  fay,  founded 
a  monaflery,  the  ruins  of  which  ftill  exifl.  Oran,  an  intimate 
friend  and  companion  of  his,  gave  his  name  to  the  ifland. 

On  leaving  this  ifland,  he  came  to  I,  where,  on  the  firfl  fine 
day,  he  afcended  feveral  hills,  to  afcertain  whether  he  could  fee 
his  native  country ;  on  each  of  thefe  hills  he  eredled  a  heap  of 
flones,  mofl  of  which  remain.  The  lafl  which  he  afcended  is 
ftill  called,  by  the  people  of  the  ifland,  C arnan-chul- reh -E irinn, 
or  the  height  of  the  back  turned  to  Ireland. 

.O 

Here  Columba  foon  began  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  fanc- 
tity  of  his  manners,  and  the  miracles  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  wrought.  He  went  to  the  court  of  the  Piftifh  king,  Bra- 
deus,  probably  with  the  defign  of  converting  him  to  Chriflianity; 

but 
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but  was  refufed  an  audience  by  that  prince,  who  even  ordered 
the  gates  of  his  palace  to  be  fhut  again  ft  him:  but  the  Saint,  by 
the  power  of  his  word,  inRantly  caufed  them  to  fly  open  *9 
which  miracle  immediately  converted  the  heathen  kins:,  who 
was  fo  pleafed  with  Columba,  that  he  gave  him  the  ifland  of  I, 
where  he  foon  afterwards  founded  a  cell  of  monks,  or  monaflery, 
of  which  he  was  the  head. 

i  * 

It  would  appear  that  thefe  monks  flrfl:  differed  from  the 
ichurch  of  Rome,  both  in  the  clerical  tonfure,  the  obfervation  of 
Eafler,  and  feveral  other  ceremonies ;  and  fome  have  thought 
that  Columba  borrowed  his  regulations  from  an  oriental  monas¬ 
tic  orders.  However  this  may  be,  he  here  led  a  very  exem¬ 
plary  life,  and  was  greatly  refpefled  for  the  fainSHty  of  his  man¬ 
ners.  At  length,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  he  died,  in  the 
arms  of  his  difciples,  and  was  interred  in  this  ifland  ;  though  the 
Irifli  contend,  that  his  remains  were  removed  to  Down,  and  de- 
pofited  between  thofe  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Bridget.  This, 
however,  is  denied  by  the  natives  of  I,  who  Rill  point  out  his 
grave. 

The  religious  effablifhments  in  this  ifland,  continued  in  the 
unmoleRed  exercife  of  their  duties  for  two  centuries ;  but  in  the 
year  807  they  were  attacked  by  the  Danes,  who,  with  their  ufual 
barbarity,  flew  part  of  the  monks,  and  forced  the  remainder, 

*  Pennant’s  Tour,  and  Smith’s  Life  cf  St.  Columba. 
t  See  the  Rife  of  Monadic  States,  by  Twifden. 
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with  Cellach,  their  abbot,  to  feek  fafety  by  flight.  The  monaft 
tery  remained  depopulated  for  feveral  years,  but  on  the  retreat 
of  the  Danes  received  a  new  order,  the  Cluniacs,  who  continued 
there  till  the  diflolution  of  monaftic  inflitutions,  when  the  re¬ 
venues  were  united  to  the  fee  of  Argyle,  and  on  the  abolition  of 
epifcopacy  became  the  property  of  the  Duke. 

The  firA  of  the  ruins  we  viflted  were  thofe  of  the  Nunnery, 
fltuated  juft  above  the  hut  where  we  (lept.  Here  is  a  very  large 
court,  which  has  undoubtedly  contained  cloifters  and  proper 
habitations  for  the  nuns :  nothing  however  remains  except  the 
walls,  but  the  nunnery  church  is  quite  entire,  excepting  a  part 
of  the  roof,  which  has  fallen  in. 

This  church  is  fifty-eight  feet  long  and  twenty  broad.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  Duke’s  faflor  ordered  a  door,  with  a  lock  and  key, 
to  preferve  this  relick  from  deftruflion  and  profanation  ;  but  the 
lock  has  been  forced,  and  the  impious  natives  ufe  this  fanfluary 
to  fold  their  cattle  in  during  the  night,  tying  the  door  fall  with 
ropes.  This  fate  was  prophefied  in  the  following  diftich,  which 
is  afcribed  to  St.  Columba,  but  which  likewife  holds  out  the 
profpect  of  thefe  ruins  recovering  their  ancient  fplendour  here¬ 
after. 

An  I  mo  chridhe,  I  mo  ghraidh 

An  aite  guth  mamaich  bidh  geum  ba; 

Ach  mun  tig  an  faoghal  gu  crich 
Bithidh  I  mar  a  bha. 


* .  . 


IMITATION. 


Tubtished  January  l*!  Boo,  by  (iuiell  &  7)  ay  ter,  Strand 


T  O  M  B  S. 


A 

4 


2  si 

IMITATION, 

O  facred  dome,  and  my  beloved  abode ! 

whofe  walls  now  echo  to  the  praife  of  God; 

the  time  fhall  come  when  lauding  monks  (hall  ceafe, 

and  lowing  herds  here  occupy  their  place; 

but  better  ages  fhall  thereafter  come, 

and  praife  re-echo  in  this  facred  dome 

The  floor  of  the  church  is  covered  thick  with  cow-dung,  ex-  Tombs  in  the 
cepting  the  eaftern  end,  which  Mr.  Pennant  caufed  to  be  chapeL7 
cleared,  and  where  the  tomb  of  the  lafh  priorefs  is  difcernible, 
though  confiderably  defaced.  Her  figure  is  carved  in  alto  re¬ 
lievo,  on  the  face  of  a  black  marble  ftone ;  an  angel  is  feen  on 
each  fide,  and  above  them  is  a  comb  and  a  fmall  plate:  thefe 
figures  occupy  only  half  the  ftone.  On  the  other  half  is  repre- 
fented  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  a  mitre  on  her  head,  and  the 
infant  in  her  arms,  and  above  her  are  figures  of  the  fun  and 
moon;  at  her  feet  between  the  two  figures,  is  this  addrefs,  fup- 
pofed  from  the  priorefs:  San&a  Maria ,  ora  pro  me ;  and  round 
the  ftone,  in  old  Britifh  characters,  is  the  following  infcrip- 
tion : 

Hie  jacet  Domina  Anna  Donaldi  Ferleti  filia,  quondam 
Prioreffa  de  Jona,  quae  obiit,  ano  m°.  d°.  ximo.  cujus  animam 
Abrahamo  commendamus. 


*  Smith’s  life  of  St.  Columba,  p.  2. 
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There  are  fome  other  monuments  on  the  floor,  but  they  are 
fo  effaced  that  fcarcely  any  thing  can  be  made  out.  The  roof 
over  the  eaflern  end  of  this  chapel  remains  entire,  confRing  of 
four  arches  meeting  at  the  top :  the  intervals  are  filed  up  with 
thin  Rones  placed  edgeways,  forming  a  very  handfome  vault  or 
canopy.  The  archite6lure  of  the  nunnery,  which  is  in  the  Saxon 
Ryle,  has  by  no  means  been  bad. 

This  nunnery  was  filed  with  canoneffes  of  St.  AuguRine,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Oran,  the  friend  of  Columba.  Though  thefe 
nuns  were  permitted  to  live  in  community  for  a  confderable 
time  after  the  reformation,  yet  it  was  not  till  many  years  after 
Columba  came  to  I,  that  he  allowed  them,  or  any  other  women 
to  fettle  in  that  iRand;  for  he  was  no  friend  to  the  fair  fex;  but 
on  the  contrary,  is  faid  to  have  held  them  in  fuch  abhorrence, 
that  he  deteRed  cattle  on  their  account,  and  would  not  permit  a 
cow  to  come  near  his  facred  walls,  becaufe  ’ sfar  am  hi  bo ,  bi'dh 
bean ,  'sfar  am  bi  bean ,  bi'dh  mallacha ,  u  where  there  is  a  cow 
there  muR  be  a  woman,  and  where  there  is  a  woman,  there 
muR  be  mifchief  *.’*  Columba  knew  well  the  human  heart,  he 
knew  that  it  was  much  eafer  to  avoid  than  refiR  temptation ;  it 
was  therefore  politic  in  him  to  keep  the  fair  tempters  out  of  the 
way  of  the  monks. 

The  nuns  lived  in  a  fmall  ifle  near  I,  which  is  Rill  called  the 
Ifle  of  Nuns.  Columba  at  laR  relented  fo  far  as  to  allow  them 
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this  eftablifhment  in  his  ifland,  where  they  wore  a  white  gown, 
and  above  it  a  rocket  of  fine  linen* 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  nunnery  chapel,  and  very  near  it, 
{land  the  ruins  of  an  edifice,  faid  to  have  been  the  parifh  church. 

Northwards  from  this  building,  we  came  to  a  caufeway 
leading  to  the  cathedral,  called  the  Main  Street,  which  is  joined 
by  two  others,  one  coming  from  the  bay  where  we  landed,  called 
the  Royal  Street,  and  another  from  the  bay  of  martyrs,  called 
Martyr  Street,  along  which  the  illuftrious  dead  ufed  to  be  carried 
for  interment. 

O  n  our  left  we  palled  an  elegant  crofs,  which  we  were  told 
was  called  Maclean’s  Crofs,  being  one  of  a  great  number;  Mr. 
Pennant  fays  three  hundred  and  fixtv,  that  were  handing-  in  this 
ifland  at  the  reformation,  but  which  were  foon  after  demolifhed 
by  order  of  a  provincial  affembly  held  in  this  ifland.  Thefe 
erodes  were  probably  erefted  in  confequence  of  vows,  or  perhaps 
as  monuments,  with  a  vain  hope,  as  is  obferved  by  the  above- 
mentioned  writer,  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  founders: 
but  the  fanaticifm  of  the  reformers  could  not  endure  thefe  harm- 
lefs  monuments.  /*  ; 

Proceeding  towards  the  cathedral,  we  entered  a  court  fo 
overgrown  with  a  monhrous  fized  butter-bur,  that  it  was  fcarcely 
poffible  to  move  along.  In  this  court  are  two  croifes,  one  called 

St, 
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St.  Martin’s,  which  is  very  elegant,  and  formed  of  one  piece  of 
red  granite,  fourteen  feet  high;  the  other  called  St.  John’s  crofs 
is  much  broken. 

The  cathedral  which  we  now  entered,  has  a  very  handfome 
choir,  a  tower  in  the  middle,  with  two  fide  aifles,  the  whole 
forming  a  crofs.  The  tower,  which  is  three  flories  high,  is  fiup- 
ported  by  four  arches,  adorned  with  figures  in  baffo  relievo: 
thefe  arches  are  lupported  by  pillars  about  ten  feet  high,  and 
eight  and  a  half  in  circumference;  the  capitals  of  thefe  pillars 
are  ornamented  with  feveral  grotefque  figures,  among  which  is 
an  angel  with  a  pair  of  fcales  weighing  fouls,  and  the  devil  keep¬ 
ing  down  the  fcale  in  which  the  ftandard  is,  with  his  paw.  The 
tower  which  we  afcended  by  a  narrow  winding  flair,  is  almofl 
entire,  and  fome  of  the  roof-timbers  are  flill  remaining.  Within 
thefe  few  years,  a  part  of  the  eafl  end  of  the  tranfverfe  fell 
down. 

The  length  of  the  cathedral  from  eafl  to  well  is  thirty-eight 
yards,  the  breadth  eight,  and  the  length  of  the  tranfept  about 
twenty-four  yards.  The  large  eafl  window  has  been  a  beautiful 
fpecimen  of  the  gothic  flyle,  but  its  light  and  elegant  workman¬ 
ship  is  much  injured.  One  thing  remarkable  in  this  building,  is, 
that  the  windows  are  almofl  all  of  different  forms,  and  in  diffe¬ 
rent  flyles  of  architecture  :  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  a 
circular  window  of  peculiar  conflru&ion,  and  fo  well  contrived 
as  to  admit  plenty  of  light,  yet  exclude  the  wind  and  rain ;  fo 

that 
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that  it  probably  ferved  the  purpofe  of  a  ventilator  to  the  build¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  a  window.. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel  formerly  flood  a  large  table, 
or  altar,  of  white  marble :  this  we  were  told  by  our  guide, 
reached  from  one  fide  of  the  chancel  to  the  other,  which  is  eight 
yards.  If  this  be  true,  the  marble  flab  muft  have  been  the 
largeft  ever  feen  in  this  country ;  but  Mr.  Pennant,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Sacheveral,  who  faw  it  when  almoft  entire,  fays  that 
the  fize  of  it  was  fix  feet  by  four,  which  is  much  more  pro¬ 
bable.  This  altar  was  brought  from  a  quarry  near  the  church 
of  Strath,  in  the  Ifle  of  Skye  Of  this  altar  there  are  now  no 
remains.  The  common  opinion  was,  that  a  fragment  of  this 
flone,  was  a  defence  again  ft  fhipwrecks,  fire,  and  mifcarriages, 
and  enfured  to  the  pofTeffor  fuccefs  in  whatever  he  undertook ; 
hence  we  need  not  be  furprized  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland 
fhould  each  fecure  a  bit  of  it,  or  that  they  fent  fragments  of  it 
to  their  friends  in  diflant  parts  ;  it  was  likewife  fold  to  flrangers 
who  vifited  the  ifland,  and  who  were  anxious  to  poffefs  a  piece 
of  fo  valuable  a  relick.  -Mr.  Pennant  fays,  that  at  the  time 
when  he  vifited  the  ifland,  a  very  fmall  portion  only  was  lb  ft, 
and  even  that  he  contributed  to  diminifh.  In  the  Mufeum  of 
Anderfon’s  Inflitution,  in  Glafgow,,  is  a  good  fpecimen  of  this 
altar,  brought  from  Icolmkill  by  the  founder :  it  is  a  granulated 
marble,  of  a  pure  white. 


Altar  Table* 


*  Knox’s  Tour,  p.  151. 
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REMAINS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Very  near  the  place  where  this  altar  Rood,  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  choir,  is  a  tombffone  of  black  marble,  quite  entire,  on 
which  is  a  very  fine  recumbent  figure  of  the  Abbot  Mac  fin- 
gone,  as  large  as  life,  in  his  facred  robes,  with  a  erofier  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  lifted  up  to  his  chin ;  elbowing  two  lions  at 
one  end,  and  fpurning  two  at  the  other :  this  elegant  tombftone 
is  fupported  by  four  pedefrals,  about  a  foot  high,  and  round  the 
margin  is  this  infcription  : 


+  IIIC  JACET  +  JOHANNES  MACFINGON 
ABBAS  DE  Ij  +  Qui  Obiit  Anno  MD.  Cujus  Animo 
propicietur  Altifsimis.  Amen. 


Of  Abbot 
Kenneth. 


Just  oppofite  this  tomb,  on  the  other  fide,  is  one  of  freeftone, 
executed  in  the  fame  manner ;  this  is  the  tombftone  of  Abbot 
Kenneth,  but  is  much  defaced. 


On  the  floor,  is  the  figure  of  an  armed  knight,  rudely  fculp- 
tured,  with  an  animal  fprawling  at  his  feet. 


Cell  eg  e.  On  the  right  of  the  cathedral,  but  contiguous  to  it,  are  the 

remains  of  the  college  ;  fome  of  the  cloiflers  are  Rill  vifible,  and 
the  common  hall  is  nearly  entire,  containing  ftone  feats  in  niches 
for  the  difputants. 


The  fly  Us  of  archite61ure  in  this  cathedral  are  different; 
the  arches  of  one  part  being  circular  fegments,  which  is  the 
8  Saxon 
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Saxon  or  Roman,  and  the  others  pointed,  or  gothic  :  this  how¬ 
ever  is  the  cafe  with  many  other  abbeys  and  cathedrals. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  church,  was  pointed  out  to  us 
a  fpot  under  which  lay  concealed  the  black  Rones,  upon  which 
the  old  highland  chieftains,  when  they  made  contradls  and  alli¬ 
ances  ufed  to  take  the  oath,  which  was  confidered  as  more  facred 
than  any  other  obligation,  and  could  not  be  violated  without  the 
blackeR  infamy.  Macdonald,  lord  of  the  ifles,  delivered  the  rights 
of  their  lands  to  his  vaflals  in  the  ides  and  on  the  main  land,  with 
uplifted  hands  and  bended  knees  on  the  black  Rones  ;  and  in 
this  poRure,  before  many  witneffes,  folemnly  fwore  that  he  would 
never  recall  the  rights  he  then  granted.  So  facred  was  an  oath 

O  O 

fworn  upon  thefe  Rones,  that  it  became  proverbial  for  a  perfon 
who  was  certain  of  what  he  affirmed,  to  fay  that  he  could  make 
oath  of  it  upon  the  black  Rones. — Martin’s  Defcription  of  the 
WeRern  Illes,  p,  260. 

The  revenues  of  this  monaRery  and  cathedral,  were  once 
very  confiderable.  Donald  Monro,  dean  of  the  ifles,  who 
vifited  many  of  them  in  the  year  1549,  fays,  that  feverai  iflands 
belonged  to  it,  as  well  as  a  coiffiderable  number  of  churches  and 
chapels  in  Galway,  with  large  eRates  annexed ;  thefe,  it  feems, 
were  taken  from  them,  and  granted  to  the  canons  of  Holyrood 
houfe,  about  the  1180'*.  All  the  females  who  died  in  this 

*  Sir  J,  Dalrymple’s  Colle&ion,  and  Pennant’s  Tour. 
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THE  BISHOP’S  HOUSE. 

iflancl  were  buried  in  the  nunnery,  and  all  the  males  in  or  neat 
the  abbey  ;  and  this  cuftom  ftill  continues. 


Bifhop’s 

Houle.. 


A  little  to  the  north  of  the  cathedral,  are  the  remains  of 
the  bifhop’s  houfe,  with  his  grounds  and  garden  fill  inclofed 
from  which  it  would  feem,  that  the  bifhops  who  redded  here 
were  content  with  a  moderate  fhare  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  the  houfe  being  very  fmall.  Here  redded  the  bifhops  of 
the  ides,  after  the  Ifle  of  Man  was  feparated  from  them,  and 
eredled  into  a  feparate  fee.  This  event  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  previous  to  which  their  cathedral  was  in  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  but  afterwards  The  abbots  of  Icolmkill  allowed  them  the 
ufe  of  their  church.  They  formerly  had  the  title  of  bifhops  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  but  on  the  eredlion  of  two  feparate  fees,  the 
bifhops  of  Man  retained  the  old  title,  which  they  dill  keep,  and 
thofe  of  the  other  fee  were  called  bifhops  of  the  ifles. 


Bifncps  of 
Sodor  and 


Titles. 


The  title  of  thefe  prelates,  during  the  conjunction  of  Man 
M^ongm  and  Sodor,  has,  as  Mr.  Pennant  judly  obferves,  been  univerfally 
miftaken,  till  explained  by  Dr.  Macpherfon.  It  was,  before 
that  time,  always  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  Sodor,  an  imagi¬ 
nary  town,  either  in  Man  or  Icolmkill.  During  the  time  that 
the  Norwegians  pofTeffed  the  ifles,  they  divided  them  into  two 
parts  ;  the  northern,  which  comprehended  all  that  lay  to  the 
north  of  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan,  were  called  Nordereys , 
from  Norderj  north,  and  /  or  Ey,  an  ifland.  And  the  Sudereys 

took 
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took  in  thofe  that  lay  to  the  fouth  of  that  promontory*.  But 
as  the  Sudereys  was  the  moR  important  diviffon,  it  had  the 
honour  of  giving  the  name  to  the  bilhoprick,  and  the  Ifie  of 
Man  retained  both  titles  after  the  reparation,  as  the  King  of 
England  retains  that  of  King  of  France  'f. 

Very  near  the  cathedral  is  a  cell,  faid  to  be  the  burial  place 
of  St.  Columba,  and  juft  within  the  great  entry  into  the  church, 
the  bafon  for  holy  water  Rill  remains  entire. 

A  little  to  the  fouth  of  the  cathedral,  is  a  fmall  chapel, 
pretty  entire,  called  Oran’s  chapel,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  RrR 

building  attempted  on  this  ifland  by  Columba,  but  that,  by  the 
machinations  of  fome  evil  fpirit,  the  walls  tumbled  down  as  faR 
as  they  were  built  up.  Columba,  on  this,  betook  himfelf  to 
prayer,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  ifland,  and  was  told  by  an  angel, 
that  the  building  would  never  be  completed,  till  a  human  vi£lim 
was  buried  alive.  His  friend  and  companion,  Oran,  generoufly 
offered  himfelf  as  the  vidtim,  and  was  interred  accordingly. 
After  three  days,  Columba  wiffied  to  take  a  farewel  look  at  his 
old  friend,  and  ordered  the  earth  and  Rones  to  be  removed  from 
the  tomb ;  when,  to  the  aRonifhment  of  all  prefent,  Oran 
Ranted  up,  and  began  to  reveal  “  the  fecrets  of  his  prifon  houfe,” 
telling  many  Rrange  things,  an*3  in  particular,  that  hell  was  only 
a  creature  of  the  prieRs,  and  that  no  fuch  place  exiRed.  The 

*  Tor  fa"  us  Hill,  Oread.  +  Pennant’s  Tour. 
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politic  Columba  immediately  ordered  the  earth  to  be  flung  in 
again ;  poor  Oran  was  overwhelmed,  and  an  end  effedtually  put 
to  his  prating.  ' 

In  Oran’s  chapel  are  feveral  tombflones,  and  among  them  one 
with  much  carved  work,  but  without  any  infeription,  which  was 
pointed  out  to  us  as  the  burial  place  of  Oran. 

In  a  fmall  inclofure,  near  the  fouth-end  of  the  chapel,  h:e 
the  remains  of  Lauchlan  Macfingon,  father  of  John  the  Abbot ; 
over  his  grave  is  placed  a  plain  black  ftone,  with  the  following 
infeription  in  the  old  Britifh  character : 

Haec  eft:  crux  Lauchlani  Macfingon,  et  ejus  filij  Johannh, 
Abbatis  de  Ij  fadta,  Anno  Dorn.  M°  +  +  CCCCLXXXIX. 

West  from  this,  at  a  fmall  difiance,  lies  a  ftone  much  im¬ 
paired  by  time,  with  an  infeription  in  the  fame  charadler,  but 
rude,  and  feemingly  more  ancient,  without  any  date.  This  is 
the  burial  place  of  Angus  Macdonald  of  Cantyre  and  Ifla,  of 
whom  mention  has  been  before  made  in  fpeaking  of  the  feuds 
of  the  clans.  The  infeription  is  as  follows  : 

Hie  jacet  Angufius  Alius  Angufii  Maic  Domlinaab  Dominii 
d  Jla. 

On  the  fouth-fide  of  the  chapel  is  the  graveftone  of  Ailean 
Nan  Sop,  a  Ceatharnarch,  chief  of  a  family  of  the  clan  of  Mac- 
lean,  from  whom  is  defeended  the  prefent  worthy  laird  of  Tor- 

loilk. 


loiik.  On  this  flonc  is  the  figure  of  a  fhip  under  fail,  a  ftandard, 
tour  lions,  and  a  tree.  In  this  chapel  is  likewife  the  tomb  of  a 
Maclean  of  Lochbuie,  grafping  a  j>iftol  in  his  right  hand,  and 
in  his  left  a  fvvord.  A  Maclean  of  Col  likewife  lies  buried 
here ;  the  effigy  is  in  armour,  with  a  fword  in  his  left  hand. 
Very  near  the  tomb  of  Angus  Macdonald,  lies  his  enemy  and 
perfecutor,  the  ambitious  Maclean  of  Duart ;  the  effigy  likewife 
in  armour,  bearing  a  fhield,  and  a  two-handed  fword. 

Here  friends  and  foes 
lie  clofe,  unmindful  of  their  former  feuds 

South  of  the  chapel  is  an  inclofure,  containing  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  tombs,  but  fo  overgrown  with  weeds,  that  few  of  the 
infcriptions  are  legible.  In  this  inclofure  lie  the  remains  of  forty- 
eight  Scottifn  kings,  four  kings  of  Ireland,  eight  Norwegian  mo- 
narchs,  and  one  king  of  France,  who  were  ambitious  of  re¬ 
po  fin  g  in  this  holy  ground,  where  they  would  not  mix  with 
vulgar  dufh  There  was  likewife  another,  and  probably  a  greater 
inducement  to  prefer  this  place  as  the  receptacle  of  their  re¬ 
mains  ;  viz.  a  belief  in  the  following  ancient  prophecy  : 

Seachd  bliadna  roimh’n  brhaa. 

Thig  muir  thar  Elrtn  re  aon  tra9 

Sthar  lie  ghu  irm  ghlais 

O  O 

Ach  Snamhaidh  I  Colum  clairicho 

*  Blair. 
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Seven  years  before  that  awful  day, 

When  time  fhall  be  no  more, 

A  watery  deluge  will  o’er  fweep 
Hibernia’s  moffy  fhore: 

The  green  clad  Ida  too  (hall  fink, 

While  with  the  great  and  good, 

Columba’s  happy  iile  will  rear 
Her  towers  above  the  flood. 

Tombs  ofthe  Besides  thefe  tombs,  where  the  bones  of  monarchs  have  pro- 

Lords  of  the 

lies.  bably  long  fince  mouldered  away ;  in  the  fame  fandluary,  but  at 

a  relpedtful  diftance,  lie  mod:  of  the  lords  of  the  ifles.  The  tomb- 
ftones  are  very  numerous,  but  fcarcely  any  of  them  have  any 
legible  characters.  Many  of  them  moft  probably  cover  the  re¬ 
mains  of  men,  who,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  did  not  expe<5t  to 
be  fo  foon  forgotten 

The 

•*  Donald  Monro,  Dean  of  the  Ifles,  gives  the  following  account  of  thefe  burial 
places,  as  they  appeared  when  he  vifited  them  in  the  year  1549.  (l  Within  this  ifle 
of  Colmkill,  there  is  ane  fandfuary,  alfo,  or  kirkzaird,  callit  in  Erifche,  Relig- 
Oran,  quhilk  is  a  very  fair  kirkzaird,  and  weill  biggit  about  with  ftaine  and  lyme : 
into  this  fancStuary  ther  is  three  tombes  of  ftaine  formit  like  little  chapels,  with  ane 
braid  gray  marble  or  quhin  ftaine  in  the  gavil  of  ilk  ane  of  the  tombes.  In  the  ftaine 
of  the  ane  tombe  there  is  wretten  in  Latin  letters,  Tumulus  Regum  Scotia,  that  is, 
the  tombe  ore  grave  of  the  Scotts  kinges.  Within  this  tombe,  according  to  our 
Scotts  and  Erifche  cronickels,  ther  layes  forty-eight  crouned  Scotts  kinges,  through 
the  quhilk  this  ille  has  beine  richlie  dotat  be  the  Scotts  kinges,  as  we  have  faid.  The 
tombe  on  the  fouth  fyde  forfaid  hes  this  infeription:  Tumulus  Regum  Hybernia ,  that 
is, the  tombe  of  the  Irland  kinges:  for  we  have  in  our  auld  Erifche  cronickels,  that 
ther  wes  foure  Irland  kinges  eirdit  in  the  faid  tombe.  Upon  the  north  fyde  of  our 
3  Scotts 


THE  KINGS. 


The  memory  of  a  celebrated  phyfcian  to  the  family  of  Mac-  ^o^oflXr 
lean,  has,  however,  met  with  a  better  fate.  The  following 
infcription  on  his  tomb  is  .{fill  legible,  though  in  a  few  years 
the  flow  but  fare  hand  of  time  will  have  effaced  it 

Hie  jacet  Johannes  Betonius,  Maclenarum  Familhe  Medicus, 
qui  obiit  19  Novembris  1657,  JEt.  63. 

Donaldus  Betonus  fecit  1674. 

Ecce  cadit  Jaculo  vidfrici  mortis  inique 
Qui  toties  alios  folverat  ipfe  malis*. 

Soli  Deo  gloria. 

Many  of  the  Beatons  who  refided  at  Pennicrofs,  in  Mull,, 
were  phyficians.  The  family  is  now  extinbl,  but  they  are  flili 
fpoken  of  in  the  country  with  admiration  for  their  fkill  in  their 

Scotts  tombe,  the  inferiptione  bears  Tumulus  Region  Norivegi a?,  that  is,  the  tombe 
of  the  kinges  of  Norroway;  in  the  quhilk  tombe,  as  we  find  in  our  ancient  Erifche 
cronickels,  ther  layes  eight  kinges  of  Norroway :  and  als  we  find  in  our  Erifche  cro- 
nickels,  that  Coelus,  king  of  Norroway,  commandit  his  nobils  to  take  his  bodey, 
and  burey  it  in  Colm-kill,  if  it  chancit  him  to  die  in  the  ifies,  bot  he  was  fo  difcom- 
fitit,  that  ther  remained  not  fo  maney  of  his  armey  as  wald  burey  him  ther,  therfor 
he  was  eirded  in  Kyle,  after  he  ftroke  ane  field  againft  the  Scotts,  and  was  vanquifht 
be  them.  Within  this  fanduary  alfo,  lyes  the  maift  part  of  the  lords  of  the  ifles, 
with  their  lynage,  M‘Kynnon  and  M(Guare  with  their  lynages,  with  fundrie  uthers 
inhabitants  of  the  hail  iles,  becaufe  this  fan£tuarey  wes  wTont  to  be  the  fepulture  of  the 
beft  men  of  all  the  ifies,  and  als  of  our  kinges  as  we  have  faid :  becaus  it  was  the  maift 
honorable  and  ancient  place  that  was  in  Scotland  in  thair  dayes,  as  we  reidfi’ — De- 
feription  of  the  Weftern  Iles  by  Donald  Monro,  High  Dean  of  the  Iles. 

*  Proud  fEfculapius’  fon! 

Where  are  thy  boafted  implements  of  Art, 

And  all  thy  well-cramm’d  magazines  of  Health  ?  Blair. 


profeffioru 
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profefflon.  It  is  laid,  that  one  of  them  was  fent  for  to  attend 
one  of  the  kings  of  Scotland ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  country 
flocked  to  him  for  advice  reipedting  their  health  during  his  ab- 
fence,  when  he  gave  them  this  Short  rule:  Bin gu  fugah ,  geamnni , 
mochrach ,  which  Signifies,  be  cheerful,  temperate,  and  early 
lifers.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  the  whole  college  of  phyficians 
could  not  have  devifed  a  better  rule.  This  family  had  a  large 
folio  manufcript  in  Gaelic,  on  medical  fubjedts,  which  was  left 
with  a  woman,  the  heirefs  of  the  Beatons,  and  has  been  feen  by 
fome  who  are  now  living,  but  it  cannot  at  p relent  be  heard  of, 
and  is  probably  loft,  as  the  heirs  of  this  woman  are  quite  illite¬ 
rate  *. 

The  churches  in  this  ifland  have  been  built  chieflv  of  grit, 
and  a  fpecies  of  red  granite  of  the  Egyptian  kind,  with  very 
large  grains,  which  has  been  brought  from  the  ifle  of  Nuns. 

We  had  now  examined  the  principal  ruins  of  this  ifland,  and 
though  they  may  be  inferior  in  magnitude  and  grandeur  to 
many  that  are  to  be  met  with,  yet,  when  we  confider  the  fltua- 
tion  of  the  ifland,  the  time  when  the  buildings  were  eredted,  as 
well  as  the  difadvantages  under  which  they  have  been  under¬ 
taken,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  greateil  curiofities  of  the 
kind  in  the  British  empire,  especially  when  we  conned!  with 
them  the  circumftances  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 

*  Statistical  Account  of  Kilfinichen  and  Kilviceuen. 

viz. 


VIEW  FROM  DUN-Y; 

viz.  the  flourifliing  Rate  of  learning,  at  the  time  when  the  reR 
of  Europe  and  of  the  world  was  wrapt  in  the  dark  cloud  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  barbarifm. 
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A  little  above  the  cathedral  was  a  pond,  which  is  now 
nearly  filled  up  with  vegetable  matter ;  through  the  middle  of 
it  is  a  caufeway.  This  pond  was  once  within  the  abbey  garden. 

We  eroded  this  caufeway,  and  afeended  an  eminence  called 
Dun-y,  the  higheR  hill  in  the  ifland,  from  which,  in  a  clear  Dun-y. 
day,  is  a  fine  view  of  the  neighbouring  iflands;  viz.  Oranfay, 

Tiree,  Col,  StafFa,  Dutchman’s  Cap,  &c. 

Having  gratified  our  eyes  with  this  fight,  we  returned  to 
breakfaR.  As  we  had  been  promifed  tea  and  eggs,  we  invited 
our  virtuofo  to  fhare  our  repaR,  but  to  our  mortification  found 
that  they  had  only  two  tea-cups- and  one  tea-fpoon,  which  was 
a  wooden  one,  but  being  armed  with  good  appetites,  we  manag¬ 
ed,  notwithRanding  thefe  difficulties,  to  make  a  tolerable  meal. 


After  breakfaR,  Mr.  Watts  returned  to  take  fketches  of  the 
ruins,  whilR  I  accompanied  our  guide  over  thofe  parts  of  the 
ifland  which  we  had  not  yet  feen.  We  pafled  a  quarry  of  fine  Marble 
white  marble,  which  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Rafpe,  and  wrought 
for  fome  time,  but  it  was  almoR  impoffible  to  procure  large 
blocks  of  it,  and  when  they  were  procured,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  convey  them  from  the  fpot  to  a  boat;  on  thefe  accounts  the 
work  has  been  given  up,  though  if  it  was  properly  encouraged 
Vol.  I.  M  m  by 
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Beautiful 
Pebbles  in 
this  Bay. 


by  the  noble  proprietor,  I  think  it  might  be  carried  on  with 
advantage. 

From  this  quarry  we  proceeded  to  the  mofl:  wefterly  part  of 
the  ifland,  where  is  a  fmall  bay,  called  Porta-chunich,  or  Porta- 
eurrach:  it  was  here  that  Columba  firft  landed  in  a  currach,  or 
wicker  boat  covered  with  hides,  fuch  as  were  in  ufe  at  that  time, 
accompanied  by  twelve  of  his  friends  and  followers.  Here  is 
an  artificial  mound  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  with  the  keel  up, 
which  is  faid  to  rep  relent  the  fize  and  fhape  of  Columba’ s  cur¬ 
rach;  this  mound  is  near  fifty  feet  in  length. 

In  this  bay  are  immenfe  numbers  of  beautiful  pebbles,  chiefly 
ferpentine  flone,  jafper,  granite,  marble,  lapis  nephriticus,  ne¬ 
phritic  afbeftos,  violet  coloured  quartz,  and  porphyry.  Thefe 
pebbles  are  rounded,  and  finely  poliflied  by  the  tide,  which  rolls 
immenfe  quantities  of  them  backwards  and  forwards,  with  a 
noife  like  thunder. 

The  flat  ground  near  this  place,  which  has  been  evidently  left 
by  the  fea  embanking  itfelf,  is  almoft  covered  with  conical  heaps 
of  thefe  pebbles  of  confiderable  magnitude;  thefe  it  is  faid  were 
the  penances  of  the  monks,  who  were  to  raife  heaps  of  a  mag¬ 
nitude  proportioned  to  their  crimes.  If  we  may  judge  by  the 
fize  of  fome  of  them,  it  is  no  breach  of  charity,  as  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nant  obferves,  to  think  that  there  were  among  thefe  holy  men 

/ 

enormous  finners. 

We. 
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*\Ve  returned  along  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  with  a  view 
of  collecting  fome  plants  that  grow  near  the  fhore;  on  our  right 
we  afcended  a  fmall  hill,  called  Croc  nar-aimgeal ,  or  the  hill  of 
angels,  from  a  tradition  that  Columba  had  a  conference  with 
thefe  celefiial  beings  on  this  hill  loon  after  his  arrival.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  is  a  fmall  circle  of  Rones,  evidently  druidical. 
Bifhop  Pococke  informed  Mr.  Pennant,  that  the  natives  Were 
accuftomed  to  bring  their  horfes  to  this  circle  at  the  feafl  of  St. 
Michael,  and  to  courfe  round  it ;  this  ufage  he  thinks  originated 
from  the  cuftom  of  blefilng  the  horfes,  in  the  days  of  fuperfii- 
tion,  but  in  the  latter  times  the  horfes  were  Rill  afiembled, 
though  the  reafon  is  forgotten  *. 

O  O 


To  the  naturaliR,  this  ifland  is  almofl  as  interefling  as  to  the 
antiquarian.  The  greateR  part  of  the  ifland  confifls  of  lime- 
Rone;  in  fome  places  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  white 
marble,  in  others  dove  coloured:  befides  the  -different  pebbles 
mentioned  in  Porta-currach,  fome  large  blocks  of  jafper  are 
found.  Though  Icolmkill  is  a  fecondary  ifland,  none  of  the 
primitive  rocks  being  found  in  it,  except  in  loofe  mafles,  yet  the 
neighbouring  fmall  ifland,  feparated  from  Icolmkill  by  a  very 
narrow  found,  confifls  almofl  entirely  of  a  coarfe  grained  red 
granite,  refembling  the  Egyptian;  with  this  granite,  as  has 
been  obferved,  part  of  the  facred  edifices  have  been  conflru&ed, 
as  well  as  the  huts  of  the  prefent  inhabitants.  This  ifland  is 


Hill  of 
Angels. 
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*  Pennant’s  Tour. 
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called  the  I  fie  of  Nuns,  becaufe  the  nuns  refided  here  before 
Columba  allowed  them  to  fettle  in  I. 

In  the  Bay  of  Martyrs  is  found  hornblende,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  ifland  green  and  red  jafper,  with  fome  fpecimens  of 
zeolite.  We  have  a  curious  fpecimen  of  zeolite  inverting  lime- 
rtone,  in  the  mufeum  of  Anderfon’s  Inrtitution,  which  came 
from  this  ifland.  The  zeolite  is  in  the  form  of  the  wax  of  a 
honeycomb,  having  the  cells  filed  with  limertone. 

Botany.  In  the  botanical  kingdom  is  found  the  Pulmonar'ta  marithnay 

or  fea  buglofs,  a  beautiful  plant,  the  blofloms  of  which  are  pink 
before  they  expand,  but  immediately  change  to  a  fine  blue.  The 
j Eryngium  maritimum ,  or  fea  holly;  thefe  two  plants  grow  plenti¬ 
fully  on  the  north  fliore  of  the  ifland,  between  Porta-currach  and 
the  hill  of  angels.  The  Cotyledon  umbilicus ,  or  navel- wort, 
grows  on  almort  every  part  of  the  ruins,  both  of  the  nunnery 
and  cathedral.  The  Menyanthes  trifoliatum ,  or  marfh  trefoil, 
one  of  the  mort  beautiful  of  our  native  flowers,  and  dirtinguifhed 
by  its  woolly  petals,  grows  in  great  plenty  in  the  pond  above  the 
cathedral.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  fkirts  of  Dun-y  is  covered 
with  the  Anagallis  tenella ,  or  purple-flowered  money-wort.  The 
Juniperus  communis ,  or  juniper  tree,  is  common  on  mort  of  the 
hills,  though  of  a  very  dwarfifh  fize.  The  Salix  Lapponum ,  or 
Lapland  willow,  a  very  fcarce  fhrub,  grows  not  far  from  the 
marble  quarry. 


The 


POPULATION. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  ifland  at  this  time  was 
336,  fo  that  they  muff  have  incfeafed  greatly  fince  the  time 
when  Mr.  Pennant  vifited  it,  who  ftates  them  at  150,  though 
more  perfons  have  left  the  ifland  than  have  come  to  refide  in  it 
from  other  parts :  but  it  feems  a  very  healthy  place,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  The  women  are  very 
prolific. 

The  male  inhabitants  are  all  fifhermen,  and  moft  of  them 
kelp-makers.  They  ftill  retain  fome  opinions  handed  down  by 
their  anceftors,  perhaps  from  the  times  of  the  Druids.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  they  believe  that  the  fpirit  of  the  lafi:  perfon  that  was 
buried,  watches  round  the  church-yard  till  another  is  interred,  to 
whom  he  delivers  his  charge. 

There  is  a  perfon  in  the  ifland  of  the  name  of  Innis,  who 
pretends  to  cure  fcrofula  by  touching.  He  is  a  feventh  fon,  and 
touches  or  rubs  the  fore  with  his  hand  two  fuccefiive  Sundays 
and  Thurfdays.  He  alks  no  fee,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  he 
did  there  would  be  no  cure.  He  is  often  fent  for  out  of  the 
ifland,  and  though  he  demands  nothing,  the  patients  or  their 
friends  generally  make  him  prefents.  He  is  perfectly  illiterate, 
and  fays  he  does  not  know  how  the  cure  is  effe&ed,  but  that 

God  is  pleafed  to  work  it  in  confequence  of  his  touch. 

« 

Here  are  fome  perfons  who  can  repeat  feveral  of  the  Celtic 
poems  of  Offian,  and  other  bards.  The  fchoolmafter  told  me, 

he 
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lie  could  repeat  a  very  long  one  on  the  death  of  Ofcar,  which 
was  taught  him  by  his  grandfather. 

Library  at  I.  The  college,  or  monaftery,  was  formerly  poftefted  of  a  valu¬ 
able  library,  which  has  been  deftroyed  or  loft.  Boethius  aflerts, 
that  Fergus  II.  who  affifted  Alaric  the  Goth,  in  the  lacking  of 
Rome,  brought  away,  as  part  of  the  plunder,  a  cheft  of  manu- 
fcripts,  which  he  prefented  to  the  monaftery  of  Icolmkill*.  A 
fmall  parcel  of  thefe  books  were,  in  the  year  1525,  brought  to 
Aberdeen,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  unfold  them,  but 
through  age,  and  the  tendernefs  of  the  parchment,  little  could 
be  read  ;  from  what  the  learned  were  able  to  make  out,  the 
work  appeared  by  the  ftyle  to  be  an  uupublifhed  book  of  Sai- 
luftft . 

Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  that  the  regifter  and  records  of  the 
ifland,  all  written  on  parchment,  and  probably  other  more  an¬ 
tique  and  valuable  remains,  were  deftroyed  by  that  worfe  than 
Gothic  lynod,  which,  at  the  reformation,  declared  war  againft 
all  fcience.  At  the  reformation,  the  M.MS.  of  I,  which  were 
faved,  were  in  part  carried  to  the  Scotch  colleges  of  Douay  and 
Rome,  at  ieaft  the  Chartularies,  and  fuch  as  were  efteemed  moft 
valuable  by  the  monks.  It  is  faid,  that  fome  of  the  manufcripts 
were  carried  to  Inverary,  and  that  one  of  the  dukes  of  Mon¬ 
tague  found  fome  of  them  in  the  Ihops  of  that  town  ufed  as 
fnuff-paperj. 

*  Boethius,  Lib.  vii.  +  Pennant’s  Tour, 

t  Stat.  Account  of  Kilfinichen  and  Kilviceuen. 
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This  ifland  is  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  forms 
part  of  the  parifh  of  Rofs,  or  Kilviceuen :  the  minifter  of  the 
parifh,  who  refides  at  Rofs  in  Mull,  performs  divine  fervice  once 
a  quarter  in  this  ifland  ;  and  this  is,  1  believe,  all  the  religious 
inftrudlion  the  inhabitants  receive.  Strange  reverfe,  that  divine 
fervice  fhould  only  be  performed  four  times  a  year  in  a  place 
where  it  was  formerly  performed  as  many  times  a  day. 

\ 

There  is  a  fchool  eftablifhed  by  the  fociety  for  propagating 
Chriftian  knowledge,  and  the  falary,  perquilites,  &c.  of  the 
fchoolmafter  amount  to  about  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 

I 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  two  diftrifts,  and  the  cattle  in  each 
diftridt  are  herded  by  a  common  herd,  which  would  feem  a  con- 
fiderable  advantage,  as  fewer  perfons  are  taken  from  the  in- 
duftrious  to  this  lazy  occupation.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland 
cannot,  however,  be  praifed  for  their  induftry,  being  by  no  means 
fond  of  agriculture,  which  is  owing  to  their  being  tenants  at 
will,  or  having  no  leafes  of  their  farms.  Where  there  is  any 
arable  ground,  the  farmers  run-rig,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  one 
perfon  ploughs  one  ridge,  another  a  fecond,  another  a  third,  and 
each  fows  his  proportion  when  he  thinks  proper ;  a  method 
which  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  agriculture.  This  mode  or 
letting  arable  ground  to  feveral  tenants,  throws  a  great  damp  upon 
the  efforts  of  induftry,  and  prevents  thole  improvements  which 
would  otherwife  be  introduced.  When  every  one  poffeffes  his 
arable  ground  contiguous  to  the  other  parts  of  his  farm,  it  is 

made 
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made  to  produce  more  than  double  of  what  it  did  under  the 
run-ris;  fyftem  *. 

This  ifland,  from  the  nature  of  its  foil,  feems  much  more 
capable  of  improvement  by  cultivation,  than  any  part  of  Mull ; 
but  this  can  never  take  place  to  any  confiderable  extent,  till  the 
tenants  have  leafes,  and  comfortable  cottages,  inftead  of  the 
wretched  hovels  which  they  inhabit.  All  the  huts  in  the  ifland 
are  grouped  together  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  village. 

There  is  plenty  of  fine  fihell  fand,  mixed  with  a  kind  of 
blackifh  loam,  on  the  fhore,  which  would  afford  an  excellent  top 
drefling  if  the  natives  would  ufe  it ;  and  were  they  encouraged 
by  leafes,  they  would  undoubtedly  convert  the  limeftone  of  the 
ifland  into  lime.  Oats,  barley,  and  fome  flax  are  cultivated 
here,  and  potatoes  grow  remarkably  well.  Their  method  of 
fowing  barley  is  Angular :  the  feed  is  fown  before  the  ground 
is  ploughed,  and  they  then  plough  the  ground  over  it.  This 
prevents  the  grain  from  being  bared  by  high  winds,  which  are 
often  known  to  drift  the  fandy  foil  off  it.  This  mode,  which 
was  undoubtedly  introduced  by  neceffity,  anfwers  very  well. 
The  potatoes  are  manured  with  fea  ware,  collected  during  the 
winter. 

After  having  examined  whatever  was  worthy  of  attention 
in  this  ifland,  and  made  confiderable  additions  to  my  mineralo- 

gical 


*  Smith’s  Agricultural  Survey,  p.  73. 
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gical  and  botanical  collection,  vve  left  the  place  about  noon,  with 
a  fair  wind  but  a  very  rough  fea ;  and  failing  between  the  iflands 
of  Uiva  and  Mull,  we  arrived  at  Torloifk  in  about  four  hours. 

We  pafled  a  little  flat  and  verdant  ifle  on  the  left,  called  Inch-  Inch  Ken- 

1  noth. 

Kenneth,  where  Dr.  Johnfon  was  hofpitably  entertained  by  Sir 
Allan  Maclean  and  his  daughters,  who  had  then  a  houfe 
there,  and  enjoyed  all  the  pleafures  of  elegant  fociety  in  this  fe- 
queftered  fpot.  This  animated  and  nervous  writer  obferves,  that 
romance  does  not  often  exhibit  a  fcene  which  ftrikes  the  imagi¬ 
nation  more  than  this  little  ifle  in  the  depths  of  weftern  obfcu- 
rity,  occupied  not  by  a  grofs  herdfman  or  amphibious  fifherman, 
but  by  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  of  high  birth,  polifhed  man¬ 
ners,  and  elegant  converfation,  who  pradifed  all  the  kindnefs 
of  hofpitality  and  refinement  of  courtefy.  How  forcibly  we  felt 
the  juftice  of  thefe  obfervations,  when  we  applied  them  to  the 
worthy  family  of  Torloifk  ! 

Inch-Kenneth  was  once  a  feminary  of  monks,  probably 
fubordinate  to  Icolmkill :  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  flill  remain.  In 
paffing  the  found  of  Mull,  we  faw  on  the  ffeep  banks  of  the  ifland 
of  Ulva  feveral  ranges  of  bafaltic  columns,  refemblins;  thofe  of 

’  o  lars  m  Ulva, 

Staffa  in  colour,  but  inferior  in  fize  and  regularity. 

July  sad,  being  Sunday,  we  accompanied  our  worthy  hofl  to 
church,  which  was  about  a  mile  diflant :  the  miniffer  preached 
in  Gaelic,  but  had  afterwards  the  politenefs  to  give  us  a  difcourle 
Vol.  I,  N  n 
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in  English.  After  the  fervice  we  were  highly  gratified  with 
the  refpefl  paid  to  our  hofpitable  friend  by  his  tenants  and  the 
neighbouring  peafantry ;  they  waited  till  he  came  out,  when  he. 
took  each  by  the  hand,  and  enquired  kindly  after  their  families- 
and  affairs. 


Departure  fuLV  2qd.  The  time  was  now  come  when  we  muff  leave 

Irom  Tor- 

loiffc.  this  hofpitable  manlion ;  we  had  been  here  feveral  days,  and 

could  have  lingered  as  many  more,  but  our  time  was  limited,, 
and  there  was  no  kind  florin  to  prolong  our  flay  :  early  in  the 
morning  we  took  leave  of  our  friends,  who  would  not  fuffer  us 
to  depart  without  breakfaft  Mr..  Maclean  fent  his  fervant 
with  us  to  Aros  as  a  guide.. 


Acliadafii- 

eiaig. 


Return  to 
Oban. 


We  called  on  Mr.  Stewart  at  Achadafhenaig,  near  Aros, 
who  politely  preffed  us  to  fpend  the  day  with  him  ;  but  it 
was  our  wifh  to  dine  at  Achnacraig,  and  reach  Oban  that  even¬ 
ing,  as  the  day  was  remarkably  fine.  After  refling  our  horfes 
we  therefore  proceeded ;  but  when  we  arrived  at  Achnacraig, 
the  ferry-boat  was  engaged  to  take  a  party  to  a  conliderable  dis¬ 
tance  ;  we  were  therefore  under  the  neceffity  of  flopping  till  the 
next  morning,  nor  did  we  reach  Oban  till  one  o’clock  on  the 
24th.  As  we  found  ourfelves  a  little  out  of  forts,  we  determined 
to  fpend  the  day  in  this  port  to  relit,  which  gave  me  an  oppor- 


*  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  learned  that  our  worthy  friend,  who  was  then  in 
a  bad  ftate  of  health,  is  dead.. 

tunity 
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tunity  of  packing  up  my  minerals,  and  difpatching  them  to 
Clafgow.  I  likewife  extended  my  notes,  and  Mr.  Watts  em¬ 
ployer!  himfelf  in  retouching  his  (ketches. 

In  the  evening  we  walked  out  to  take  a  more  accurate  view 

of  Oban  and  the  neighbourhood,  than  we  had  time  to  do  before. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  village,  are  immenfe  rocks  of  Pudding- 

Stone  Rocks. 

pudding-done.  There  is  a  large  mafs  of  it  near  the  inn,  and  it 
may  be  traced  along  the  coad  towards  Dundaffnage  for  fome 
miles.  Thefe  rocks,  which  are  extremely  curious,  are  com- 
pofed  of  different  kinds  of  rounded  pebbles,  fimilar  to  thofe  that 
generally  form  the  beds  of  rivers,  from  the  fize  of  a  hen’s  egg 
to  that  of  a  man’s  head.  Some  of  thefe  pebbles  are  quartofe, 
others  porphyric,  granitic,  fhidous,  and  calcareous,  and  are 
cemented  together  very  firmly  by  a  black  lava.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  curious  circumdance,  and  can  only,  I  think,  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  fuppofition  of  a  fubmarine  volcano.  A  quantity 
of  lava  has  probably  been  thrown  up  under  the  bed  of  a  river 
or  the  fea,  which  flowing  among  the  pebbles,  and  becoming 
lpeedily  cooled  by  the  luperincumbent  water,  has  connected 
them  firmly  together.  Some  of  thefe  rocks  afiume  very  gro- 
.tefque  forms,  and  we  may  either  fuppofe  that  they  have  been 
thrown  up  by  lava,  which  has  indantly  condenfed,  and  preferred 
the  forms,  or  that  the  fea  has  left  that  part  which  it  formerly 
covered,  and  thus  expofed  to  view  the  convulfions  which  have 
tom  and  agitated  its  bed.  Though  there  are  feveral  (pecimens 
of  lava  and  bafaltes,  as  well  as  other  volcanic  minerals,  in  the 

N  n  2  neighbour- 

O 


Oban  Bay. 


School. 


Curious 

Cave. 


A  REMARKABLE  CAVE. 

neighbourhrood  of  Oban,  highly  deferving  the  attention  of  the 
mineralogiR,  thefe  pudding- Rone  rocks  are  undoubtedly  the 
moR  curious. 

The  bay  of  Oban  is  of  a  femicircular  form,  and  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  fathoms  deep ;  it  is  large  enough  to  contain  live 
hundred  fail  of  merchantmen,  and  the  anchorage  is  every  where 
very  good  ;  but  the  traders,  and  inhabitants  in  general,  labour 
under  great  inconvenience  for  want  of  a  proper  quay  to  difcharge 
their  goods. 

There  is  a  very  good  fchool-hcufe,  which  was  built  by  the 
duke  of  Argyle  and  the  inhabitants,  who  conjointly  make  up 
a  falary  of  twenty  pounds  a  year ;  the  maRer  alfo  derives  con- 
liderable  emoluments  from  his  fcholars,  of  whom  he  has  gene¬ 
rally  from  forty  to  fifty ;  he  like  wife  officiates  as  miniRer,  the 
pariffi  church  being  both  too  diRant  and  too  fmall.  We  met 
with  this  gentleman  in  our  walk,  and  he  very  politely  pointed 
out  to  us  any  thing  worth  notice. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oban  is  a  very  remarkable  cave  in 
the  face  of  a  rock,  narrow  at  the  mouth,  hut  enlarging  after¬ 
wards,  and  extending  to  an  unknown  diRance.  A  collection  of 
human  bones  Rill  remain  in  it.  The  account  given  of  this 
collection  to  the  miniRer  of  the  pariffi,  by  an  old  perfon  living 
in  the  neighbourhood,  is  the  following  : 


About 
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About  ioo  years  ago,  a  relation  of  this  perfon  having  taken, 
fome  umbrage  at  his  grandfather,  left  his  houfe  for  the  purpofe 
of  revenge.  He  went  to  Ireland,  and  fome  years  afterwards 
returned  with  a  banditti  of  mifcreants,  with  whom-  he  had  con- 
fpired  to  fet  fire  to  the  village  near  Oban,  in  which  his  grand¬ 
father  dwelt.  On  the  appearance  of  the  veffel,  which  brought 
them  before  Oban,  the  inhabitants  received  intelligence  of  their 
intentions,  and  likewife  of  the  crew  being  infe&ed  with  the 
plague  ;  on  which  they  colledled  a  fuperior  force,  watched  their 
landing,  took  them  prifoners,  and  fhut  them  up  in  the  cave, 
where,  by  the  humanity  of  the  young  man’s  grandfather,  they 
were  (though  clofely  guarded)  fed  for  fome  time,  till  they  all 
died  of  the  difeafe  which  they  brought  with  them.  A  man,  who 
died  lately,  once  vifited  this  cave  in  his  younger  years,  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  treafure  in  it  ;  but  found  only  a  gold-headed  cane, 
and  a  large  filver  broach.  Thefe,  however,  he  afterwards  re¬ 
turned,-  being  haunted,  as  he  believed,  bv  Ipedlres  till  he  had 
done  fo  *. 

Along  the  bay  of  Oban  is  a  very  pleafant  walk,  which  leads 
to  Dunolly  Caftle,  about  a  mile  diftant.  The  firft  view  of  this 
ancient  fortrefs  is  very  ftriking,  it  ftands  on  the  top  of  a  bold 
bafaltic  rock  :  the  fore-ground  of  the  picture  confifts  of  fome  fin- 
gularly  fhaped  rocks  of  pudding-ftone. 

*  Stat.  Account  of  Kilmore  and  Kilbride. 


Dunolly 

Caftle. 


This 
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This  cadle  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Macdougal,  who  is  alfo 
proprietor  of  the  ifland  of  Kerrera,  and  a  defcendant  of  the 
ancient  chieftains  of  Lorn.  From  Dunolly  Cadle  is  a  very  fine 
view  of  Mull,  Kerrera,  Lifmore,  and  feveral  other  iflands  on  the 
coad  of  Argylefhire. 

July  25th.  We  left  Oban  early  in  the  morning,  and  on  the 
road  between  this  place  and  Connel,  obferved  feveral  of  the  fame 
kind  of  pudding-done  rocks  that  we  faw  near  Oban,  which 
feem  to  have  been  formed  by  a  current  of  lava  flowing  among  a 
bed  of  pebbles  :  circumdances  will  fhortly  be  mentioned  which 
fhow,  that  this  country  has  formerly  been  the  feat  of  a  vol¬ 
cano. 


Connel 

Ferry. 


Ardmuck- 

nage. 


At  Connel,  which  is  four  miles  didant  from  Oban,  we 
eroded  Loch-Etive.  At  this  place  is  the  very  rapid  current 
formerly  deferibed  :  it  was,  even  at  the  time  we  croffed  it,  verv 
rapid  near  the  middle  ;  and  the  ferry-men,  in  dead  of  attempting 
to  row  diredtly  acrofs,  which  they  could  not  have  done,  went  a 
confiderable  way  up  the  fide  of  the  loch,  and  then  aiming  draight 
over,  we  were  brought  by  the  compound  motion  of  the  oars  and 
current,  to  the  defired  landing-place.  We  proceeded  along  an 
arm  of  Loch-Creran,  leaving  Ardmucknage,  the  feat  of  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell  of  Loch-Nell,  on  our  left,  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  loch.  Not  far  from  the  houfe,  upon  a  deep  eminence, 
is  a  gothic  temple,  vifible  at  a  great  didance,  and  which  mud 
command  a  fine  profpeft.  We  continued  our  ride  under  fome 
S  over- 
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over-hanging  rocks  of  immenfe  magnitude,  iimilar  in  their  com- 
pofitions  to  the  Oban  pudding-flone ;  from  thefe  feveral  huge 
maffes  had  been  detached,  which  lay  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  road* 

In  this  diflridl  flood  the  celebrated  city  of  Beregonium  ;  the 
foundation  of  this  city,  which  was  for  feveral  ages  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  is  attributed  to  Fergus  II.  It  was  the  principal  re- 
fidence,  and  burial  place  of  the  kings,  before  the  feat  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  removed  to  Dunflaffhage.  A  caufeway,  paved  with 
common  flones,  is  flill  called  Straid-mharagaid ,  or  the  Market 
Street ;  and  another,  at  a  little  diflance,  goes  by  the  name  of 
Straid-namin ,  or  Meal  Street.  About  a  dozen  years  ago,  a  man 
cutting  peats  in  a  mofs  between  the  two  neighbouring  hills, 
found  one  of  the  wooden  pipes  that  conveyed  water  from  the  hill 
to  the  city,  at  the  depth  of  five  feet  below  the  furface  *. 

There  is  a  tradition,  that  Beregonium  was  deflroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven.  In  confirmation  of  this  tradition,  or  rather  as  a 
proof  that  the  fire  which  deflroyed  it  came  from  the  earth,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  a  high  rock  near  the  fummit  of  one  of 
the  hills,  has  evidently  a  volcanic  appearance.  In  mofl  parts 
of  the  hill  are  likewife  dug  up  great  quantities  of  different  forts 
of  pumices,  or  l'coriae  of  different  kinds,  particularly  the  Pumex 
cinerarias ,  and  the  Pumex  molaris  of  Linnaeus,  very  iimilar  to  the 
Iceland  pumice-flone  prefented  to  Mr.  Pennant  by  Sir  Jofeph 

*  Slat.  Account  of  Ardchattan  and  Muckairn. 

Banks. 


Beregonium. 


Volcanic 

Appearances. 
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LochCreran. 


.Airds. 


'alUeStalkir. 


Banks  *.  Thefe  circumdances,  I  think,  tend  drongly  to  prove 
that  this  hill  is  an  cxtindl  volcano -j-. 

At  the  didance  of  four  miles  from  Connel,  we  eroded  Loch¬ 
Creran,  at  Shean  ferry,  and  foon  entered  the  extenfive  planta¬ 
tions  of  Airds.  The  grounds,  which  are  naturally  romantic,  have 
been  ornamented  with  tafte,  and  the  roads  are  embowered  with 
fhade.  We  had  a  good  view  of  the  houfe,  which  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Airds,  and  is  very  pleafantly  fituated. 

We  were  now  travelling;  on  the  banks  of  that  great  arm  of 
the  fea,  called  Loch-Linnhe ;  on  a  fmall  ifland  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  this  loch,  {land  the  ruins  of  Cable  Stalkir,  which 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  confiderable  flrength: 
the  mod  remarkable  circumdance  that  attradled  our  notice  was, 
its  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  ifland  on  which  it  dands.  The 
view  from  this  part  of  the  road,  which  is  very  fine,  comprehends 
the  cadle  and  fome  ifiands,  a  part  of  Loch-Linnhe,  with  fome 
pi&urefque  mountains  in  the  back  ground.  This  cadle  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  Airds. 

*  Pennant’s  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  413. 

f  Though  bafaltes  and  lava,  as  well  as  zeolite,  which  is  generally  confidcred  as 
a  volcanic  mineral,  are  very  common  in  North  Britain,  I  believe  that  pumice- ftone 
has  feldom  been  found  :  but  on  a  hill  in  this  diftri£t,  confiderable  quantities  of  it 
may  be  broken  from  the  rocks  of  lava.  I  have  fome  fpccimens  from  this  place  as  fine 
as  any  I  have  feen  from  V efuvius. 


Riding 
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Riding  round  the  head  of  this  arm  of  the  Loch,  we  came  to  Portnacralih, 
the  inn  of  Portnacrailh,  about  five  miles  diftant -from  Shean 
ferry;  here  we  breakfafied,  and  Mr.  Watts  afterwards  took  a 
fketch  of  the  cafide  and  furrounding  feenery.  Between  the 
houfe  of  Airds  and  Portnacrailh,  is  a  rock  of  white  marble  aim  oil 
clofe  to  the  road. 


Continuing  our  road  on  the  banks  of  Loch-Linnhe,  which 
are  very  romantic,  the  oppofite  fide  being  bounded  by  the  rugged 
lulls  of  Morven,  we  palled  Appin  Houfe,  the  property  of  the  A pp in  Houfe, 
marquis  of  Tweedale,  but  inhabited  at  prefent  by  a  Mr.  Steven- 
fon.  The  fituation  is  charming,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
Loch,  the  ifland  of  Lifmore,  and  the  country  of  Fingal.  The 
plantations  are  very  extenfive,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
country. 

Soon  after  we  palled  Appin  Houfe,  we  faw  feveral  enormous  Loch  Leven, 
blocks  of  quartz  lying  clofe  to  the  fhore:  a  few  miles  farther, 
Loch-Leven  opens  to  our  view,  with  a  great  deal  of  grandeur  and 
fublimity  ;  it  is  a  branch  of  Loch-Linnhe,  and  is  nearly  furround- 
ed  by  lofty  mountains.  After  riding  for  fome  miles  along  the 
banks  of  this  Loch,  we  reached  Ballichellilh,  where  is  a  ferry  to-  Ballichellifh, 
wards  Fort  William,  which  place  we  could  eafily  have  reached  this 
•evening,  had  we  not  wifhed  to  fee  the  celebrated  Glen-coe. 

We  therefore  determined  to  take  our  refidence  here  for  the 
night,  and  after  dinner  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  Loch. 


O  o 
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The  fituation  of  this  lake  is  extremelv  beautiful,  lurrounded 
by  lofty  mountains  on  every  fide,  rearing  their  rugged  weather¬ 
beaten  heads  to  the  clouds:  indeed  thofe  who  admire  rude 
mountain  fcenery,  will  meet  with  it  here  in  perfection.  The 
roads  from  Oban  to  this  place  are  remarkably  good :  the  pebbles 
on  the  fides  of  the  lochs  we  pafled  are  chiefly  granite,  which 
conflitutes  the  bulk  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

Near  the  head  of  Loch-Leven  are  fome  id'ands,  by  no  means 
deftitute  of  beauty.  On  one  of  thefe  are  the  ruins  of  a  church, 
which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mungo:  the  ifland  is  dill  called  St. 

St.  Mungo’s  Mungo’s  Ide,  and  continues  to  be  the  burial  place  of  the  inhabi- 

Ifle.  0  1 

tants  on  both  fides  of  the  Loch.  I  have  feveral  times  had  occa- 
fion  to  obferve  the  fituation  of  burial  grounds  on  ifiands;  indeed 
this  cudom  generally  prevailed  when  fuch  ifiands  were  within  a 
convenient  didance,  and  probably  originated  at  a  time  when 
wolves  were  common  in  Britain.  Thefe  ravenous  animals  have 
been  frequently  known  to  dig  up  the  graves,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
dead  bodies.  In  places  where  there  was  not  this  infular  fecurity 
to  protedl  the  remains  of  the  dead,  large  heaps  of  dones  were 
piled  over  the  graves  of  perfons  of  any  confequence,  which  heaps 
have  been  called  cairns. 

Slate  Quarry.  On  the  fide  of  the  road,  near  the  head  of  the  Loch,  is  a  very 
fine  quarry  of  blue  flate.  A  confiderable  number  of  workmen 
are  employed  here,  and  great  quantities  of  dates  fent  annually  to 

Leith, 


GLENCOE. 


Leith,  the  Clyde,  England,  Ireland,  and  even  to  America.  \  ef- 
fels  of  any  burden  can  load  moft  commodioufly  in  fine  fmooth 
fand,  and  fo  near  the  fhore,  that  nothing  more  is  necefifary  than 
to  throw  a  few  planks  between  the  veffels  and  the  fhore,  and 
carry  the  dates  on  board  in  wheel- barrows, 

j 

We  found  the  accommodations  both  for  ourfelves  and  our 
horfes  at  the  ferry-houfe  of  Ballichellifh  very  uncomfortable, 
but  being  fatigued  by  the  labour  and  heat  of  the  preceding  day, 
we  dept  tolerably,  and  early  the  next  morning  (July  26)  fet  off' 
for  Glencoe.  Our  road  was  along  the  banks  of  Loch-Leven,  by 
the  date  quarry  above  defcribed :  foon  after  we  paded  this  quarry, 
we  eroded  the  Coe  *,  a  very  rapid  river,  and  entered  the  cele¬ 
brated  glen. 


Nor  were  our  expectations,  though  highly  raifed  by  the  re-  Glencoe, 
ports  we  had  heard,  in  any  degree  difappointed.  The  deep  and 
rugged  mountains,  on  whofe  fides  the  blue  mids  hung,  and 
which  were  worn  into  deep  furrows  by  the  rapid  currents  that 
tumble  down  them,  together  with  the  fertile  valley,  and  the  river 

*  This  ft  ream  is  the  Cona  of  Oftian. 

Their  found  was  like  a  thoufand  ftreams  that  meet  in  Cona’s  vale,  when  after  a 
ftormy  night  they  turn  their  dark  eddies  between  the  pale  light  of  the  morning. 

Fingal. 

The  gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin  fell  like  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Cona.  Ib. 

If  he  overcomes,  I  rufh  in  my  ftrength  like  the  roaring  ftream  of  Cona. 

Carthon. 
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winding 
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winding  through  it,  render  this  glen  awfully  grand  and  piclu- 
relque  in  an  uncommon  degree.  The  accompanying  print  will 
give  a  tolerable  idea  of  this  ffcupendous  fcene,  though  it  is  next 
to  impoffible  to  convey  on  a  fmall  ferap  of  paper,  any  adequate 
notion  of  its  grandeur.  On  the  right  is  Malmor,  a  mountain 
celebrated  by  Offian ;  on  the.  left,  Con  Fion,  or  the  hill  of  Fin- 
gal.  The  valley  is  clofed  by  fome  other  grotefque  mountains, 
which  were  almoft  covered  with  mill,  and  which  feem  to  fhut 
the  inhabitants  of  this  romantic  glen  completely  from  the 
world*. 


Birth  Place 
of  Offian. 


'This  celebrated  glen  was  the  birth-place  of  Offian,  as  w’oulcf 
appear  from  feveral  paffages  in  the  poems  of  that  bard*.  Any 
poetical  genius  who  had  fpent  the  early  days  of  his  life  in  this 
glen,  mull  have  had  the  fame  or  limilar  ideas,  and  would  have 
painted  them  in  the  fame  manner  that  Offian  has  done ;  for  he 
would  here  fee  nothing  but  grand  and  fimple  imagery- — the  blue 


*  Sleeps  the  fweet  voice  of  Cona  in  the  midft  of  his  ruftling  hall  ?  Sleeps  Offian. 
in  his  hall,  and  his  f.iends  without  their  fame  ? - Conlath  and  Cuthona. 

The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  found.  They  praifcd 
the  voice  of  Cona,  the  firft  among  a  thoufand  bards.  But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue, 
and  my  foul  has  failed. - The  Songs  of  Selma. 

So  (hall  they  fearch  in  vain  for  the  voice  of  Cona,  after  it  has  failed  in  the  field. 
The  hunter  (hail  come  forth  in  the  morning,  and  the  voice  of  my  harp  fhall  not  Be 
heard.  tc  Where  is  the  fon  of  car-borne  Fingal?”  The  tear  will  be  on  his  cheek. 
'Then  come  thou,  O  Malvina,  with  all  thy  mufic,  come;  lay  Offian  in  the  plain  of 
Lutha;  let  his  tomb  rife  in  the  lovely  field.——  Berrathon. 

“  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona,”  faid  Fingal,  “  over  his  fecret  ftream  ?  Is  this  a 
time  for  forrow,  father  of  low-laid  Ofcar  ?”—■—•  Temora, 


mills 
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miffs  hanging  on  the  hills — the  fun  peeping  through  a  cloud — 
the  rasing;  of  the  florm,  or  the  fury  of  the  torrent. 

O  O  7  J 


This  glen  was  frequently  the  refort  of  Fin  gal  and  his  party, 
It  feems  to  me  wonderful,  that  any  perfon  who  has  travelled  in 
the  highlands,  fhould  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  Celtic  poetry, 
which  has  been  given  to  the  Englifh  reader  by  Macpherfon:  fince 
in  almoff  every  glen  are  to  be  found  perfons  who  can  repeat 
from  tradition  feveral  of  thefe,  and  other  Celtic  tales  of  the  fame 
date.  I  cannot  pretend  to  offer  any  evidence  ftronger  than  what 
has  been  brought  forward.  I  trufr,  however,  that  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Dr.  Mac  Intire  of 
Clenorchay,  on  this  fubjefh,  will  not  be  umnterefiing  to  the 
reader 


“  To  the  mafs  of  evidence  laid  already  before  the  public,  by 
perfons  of  the  firft  refpedtability  in  the  nation,  I  know  of  little 
that  can  be  added.  Thefe  tales  we  have  been  accuifomed  to 
hear  recited  from  our  earlieft  years,  and  they  have  made  an  inde¬ 
lible  impreffion  on  my  memory.  In  the  clofe  of  the  year  1783, 
and  beginning  of  1784, 1  was  in  London:  for  fome  time  previous 
to  that  period,  I  had  a  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
but  not  on  fubjedls  of  Celtic  literature.  During  two  months 
that  I  continued  in  London,  l  was  frequently  with  him  at  his  own 
houfe,  and  elfewhere.  We  fpoke  occasionally  about  the  poems, 
and  the  attempt  made  by  Dr.  Johnfon  to  diferedit  them.  I  hinted, 

that 
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that  though  my  own  belief  of  their  authenticity  was  unalterably 
fixed,  ftill  my  opinion  ever  was,  that  he  had  never  found  the 
poem  of  Fingal,  in  the  full  and  perfedl  form  in  which  he  had 
published  it;  but  that  having  got  the  fubftance,  or  greatcft  part 
of  the  interefling  tale,  he  had  from  his  knowledge  of  Celtic  ima¬ 
gery  and  allufions,  filled  up  the  chafms  in  the  tranflation.  He 
replied,  “  You  are  much  miffaken  in  the  matter — I  had  occafion 
to  do  lefs  of  that  than  you  fuppofe- — and  at  any  time  that  you 
are  at  leifure,  and  wifh  to  fee  the  originals,  tell  me,  and  we  will 
concert  a  day  for  going  to  my  houfe  on  Putney-heath,  where 
thefe  papers  lie,  and  you  will  then  be  fatisfied.”  This  conven¬ 
tion  palled  in  prefence  of  Dr.  Shaw,  a  Scots  phyfician.  to  whom 
he  introduced  me. 

“  I  fully  intended  to  avail  myfelf  of  this  offer,  but  have  to  re¬ 
gret  that,  from  various  avocations,  and  leaving  London  fooner 
than  I  thought  I  could,  I  was  prevented  from  a  fight  and  perufal 
of  the  original  of  thefe  poems. 

“  Calling  the  day  before  I  left  London  on  the  late  general 
Mac  Nab,  a  gentleman  well  verfed  in  Celtic  literature,  and  of 
unimpeached  veracity  and  honour,  who  had  lived  long  in  habits 
of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Macpherfon,  I  mentioned  this  circum- 
ffance  to  him,  and  my  regret:  he  faid  he  was  forry  I  had  not 
feen  the  poems;  that  to  him  Mr.  Macpherfon  had  often  recited 
parts  of  Fingal  in  the  Gaelic,  with  various  other  tales,  which 
■brought  to  his  remembrance  what  had  given  him  fo  much  grati¬ 
fication  when  a  boy. 
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Thus,  my  dear  Sir, have  I  given  you  a  diffufe,  but  a  true  detail 

\ 

of  a  circumdance,  that  can  add  little  to  the  credibility  of  a  fa.£b, 
authenticated  by  men,  whom  no  condderation  could  induce  to 
avow  a  falfehood. 

64  The  highland  fociety,  who  intend  to  publifh  the  original  of 
Fingal,  have  applied  to  me  for  an  account  of  the  preceding  con- 
verfation  with  Mr.  Macpherfon,  which  I  have  hitherto  been 
prevented  from  communicating:  you  are  therefore  at  full  liberty 
to  make  what  ufe  of  it  you  pleafe. 

44  At  the  time  when  I  was  a  dudent  of  theology,  I  was  prelent 
at  the  delivery  of  a  fermon,  by  a  worthy  but  eccentric  preacher, 
on  the  refu rrection  from  the  dead.  He  concluded  his  fubjedl 
with  words  that  I  can  never  forget..  44  Thus  have  I  endeavoured 
to  fet  before  you  this  great  truth  of  God — and  I  trulf  that  vou 
believe  it :  but  believe  it  who  will,  I  believe  it  myfelf.”  So  fay 
I  in  all  the  candour  of  truth,  as  to  the  poems  of  Off  an.— Believe 
them  who  will,  I  believe  them  myfelf. 

44  My  fon  is  anxious  to  procure  you  fome  unpublifhed  Celtic 
tales:  but  the  truth  is,  that  Dr.  Smith  of  Campbeltown,  who  is 
a  native  of  this  parilh,  and  who  has  been  indefatigable  in  his 
refearch  for  thefe  tales,  has  picked  up  every  thing  of  value  of 
that  kind  in  the  country,  and  publilhed  them  with  tranflations. 
Indeed  the  period  is  pall,  or  almod  pad,  when  an  invedigation 
and  fearch  after  thefe  amufements  of  4  the  times  of  old’  would 
be  of  avail.  Happily,  our  people  are  forming  habits,  and  ac¬ 
quiring  modes  of  indudry  and  manners,  that  preclude  the  tale, 
and  the  fong,  and  the  harp.” 
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Achtricha- 

tain, 


Dreadful 
Ma  fiacre 
in  -i  691 . 


Til  E  houfe  reprefented  in  the  view,  which  is  neceffarily  on  a 
very  fmall  jfcale,  otherwife  no  degree  of  proportion  could  have 
been  preferved,  is  the  property  of  the  laird  of  Glencoe,  but  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Achtrichatain,  with  whom  we 
breakfafied,  and  from  whom  we  received  attention  and  civility. 
After  breakfaft,  we  rode  fome  miles  up  the  glen,  and  paffed  the 
village  of  Achtrichatain,  the  property  of  the  above-mentioned 
gentleman.  Here  the  river  expands  to  a  fmall  lake,  and  the 
fcenery  becomes  more  and  more  grand;  the  valley  contradled, 
and  rugged  mountain's  clofed  us  in  on  every  fide.  Down  thefe 
fall  terrible  torrents,  which  have  worn  in  their  red  fides 
•deep  chafms,  and  almofi:  cleft  them  afunder  *.  After  a  heavy 
rain,  the  appearance  of  thefe  torrents  mufi:  be  uncommonly 
grand. 

This  celebrated  glen  well  deferves  a  vifit  from  the  traveller 
or  the  tourifi,  which  may  be  eafily  done  if  he  puriue  our  route; 
or  fhould  he  go  from  Tyndrum  to  Fort  William,  the  road  will 
take  him  through  Glencoe. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  hifiorian  of  this  glen  could  re¬ 
cord  nothing  worfe  of  it  than  the  martial  deeds  of  Fingal,  and 
his  heroes;  but  truth  will  oblige  me  to  relate  an  occurrence  in 

"*  This  feems  to  be  noticed,  and  beautifully  defcribed  by  Okian  in  his  Fiag 

“  Thus  have  I  feen  on  Cona;  (but  Cona  I  behold  no  more)  thus  have  I  feen 
two  dark  hills  removed  from  their  place  by  the  krength  of  the  burking  kream.  They 

turn  from  fide  to  fide,  and  their  tall  oaks  meet  one  another  on  high. 
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hiRory,  the  moR  barbarous  that  has  happened  in  modern  times* 
or  was  ever  fan&ioned  by  any  regular  government.  I  mean  the 
maffacre  of  Glencoe,  of  which  the  following  is  the  moR  au¬ 
thentic  account  I  could  procure,  either  from  writers,  or  perfons 
on  the  fpot. 

Though  the  a<R  of  fettlement  in  favour  of  William,  had 
paffed  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  yet  a  number  of  the  high¬ 
land  clans*  attached  to  their  late  unfortunate  monarch,  and  irri¬ 
tated  by  fome  of  the  proceedings  of  the  new  government,  bowed 
with  relu&ance  to  the  yoke.  The  earl  of  Breadalbane,  however, 
undertook  to  bring  them  over  by  diRributing  fums  of  money 
among  their  chiefs;  and  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  were  remitted 
from  England  for  that  purpofe.  The  clans  being  informed  of 
this  remittance,  fufpeded  that  the  earl’s  defign  was  to  appropri¬ 
ate  to  himfelf  the  befi  part  of  the  money;  accordingly*  when  he 
began  to  found  them,  they  made  fuch  extravagant  demands,  that 
he  found  his  fcheme  impradicable ;  he  therefore  refunded  the 
money,  refolving  to  be  revenged  on  thofe  who  fruRrated  his  in¬ 
tention.  Among  thefe  was  Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  againR 
whom  he  is  faid  to  have  entertained  a  private  refentment,  and  to 
have  watched  with  impatience  an  opportunity  for  his  deRruc- 
tion. 

It  feems  that  a  party  of  the  Macdonalds,  on  fome  expedition, 
common  even  in  thefe  days,  had  plundered  the  lands  of  the  earl 
of  Breadalbane,  who  now  infiRed  on  being  indemnified  for  his 
Vol.  I.  P  p  Ioffes,' 
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lodes,  from  the  other’s  fhare  of  the  money  which  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  diflribute.  The  proud  chief  refufed  to  comply  with 
this,  alledging  that  his  plundering  expedition  had  only  been  a 
retaliation  for  fimilar  depredations  committed  on  his  property  by 
the  vaffals  of  the  earl. 

In  confequence  of  this,  Breadalbane  is  faid  to  have  reprefen  ted 
him  at  court,  as  an  incorrigible  rebel,  who  would  never  be 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  nor  live  peaceably  under  any 
fovereign.  He  obferved,  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  late 
proclamation,  and  propofed  that  the  government  fhould  facrifice 
him,  with  his  family  and  dependants,  to  the  quiet  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  This  proclamation  had  been  iffued  fome  time  before  by 
the  king,  offering  an  indemnity  to  all  who  had  been  in  arms 
againft  him,  if  they  would  fubmit,  and  take  the  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  but  threatening  with 
military  execution  all  thofe  who  fhould  hold  out  after  the  end 
of  December.  Macdonald,  for  a  while,  refufed  to  fubmit,  alleg¬ 
ing  that  he  kept  his  opinions  quietly  to  himfelf,  without  injury 
to  any  one  ;  but  as  the  day  of  grace  was  near  expiring,  the  ten¬ 
der  ties  of  affedlion  began  to  be  drawn  more  clofely,  and  his  fears 
for  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  dependants,  overcame  his  in¬ 
dignation.  O11  the  very  laft  day  of  the  month,  he  repaired  to 
Fort  William,  and  requeued  that  the  oaths  might  be  tendered  to 
him  by  Colonel  Hill,  governor  of  that  fortrefs.  As  this  officer 
was  not  vefted  with  the  power  of  a  civil  magiffrate,  he  refufed 
to  adminifter  them  ;  upon  which,  Macdonald  immediately  fet 
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cut  for  Inverary.  Though  the  ground  was  covered  with  fnow, 
and  the  weather  intenfely  cold,  he  travelled  with  fuch  dilligence, 
that  the  term  prefcribed  by  the  proclamation  was  but  one  day 
elapfed  when  he  reached  the  place,  and  applied  to  Sir  John 
Campbell,  Sheriff  of  the  county,  who,  on  confideration  of  his 
dilappointment  at  Fort  William,  was  prevailed  on  to  adminiRer 
the  oaths  to  him  and  his  adherents.  They  then  returned  quietly 
to  Glencoe,  confident  of  being  protedled  by  a  government  to 
which  they  had  fo  folemnly  fubmitted. 

In  confequence,  however,  of  Breabalbane’s  reprefentations, 
the  king,  whole  chief  virtue,  Smollet  obferves,  was  not  huma¬ 
nity,  and  who  indeed  might  not  perhaps  have  heard  of  Mac¬ 
donald’s  fub million,  figned  an  order  for  putting  near  two  hundred 
people  to  death,  with  as  little  ceremony,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
order  to  apprehend  a  fmuggler. 

The  warrant  being  tranfmitted  to  the  mafter  of  Stair,  fecre- 
tary  of  Rate  for  Scotland,  this  miniRer  fent  dire6tions  to  Living- 
Rone,  the  commander  in  chief,  to  put  the  inhabitants  of  Glen¬ 
coe  to  the  fword  ;  he  had  particular  inRru6Iions  to  take  no  pri- 
foners,  that  the  fcene  might  be  rendered  as  terrible  as  poRihle, 
and  ferve  as  an  example  to  the  refraffory  clans. 

Early  in  the  month  of  February  1691,  Captain  Campbell 
of  Glenlyon,  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  Major  Duncanson, 
marched  into  the  valley  of  Glencoe,  with  a  company  of  foldiers, 
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on  pretence  of  levying  the  arrears  of  the  land-tax  and  hearth 
money ;  and  when  Macdonald  inquired  into  their  intention,  he 
anfwered  it  was  friendly,  and  promifed,  upon  his  honour ,  that  nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  his  people  fhould  fudain  the  lead:  injury. 

In  confequence  of  this  declaration,  he  and  his  men  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  mod:  cordial  hofpitality,  and  were  entertained  in  the 

mod  friendly  manner,  for  the  {pace  of  fifteen  days.  At  length 

•  * 

the  fatal  period  approached.  Macdonald  and  Campbell  had 
{pent  the  day  together,  and  the  evening  was  {pent  by  Campbell 
and  fome  of  his  officers,  at  cards,  with  the  laird  of  Clencoe  and 
his  wife,  as  well  as  Macdonald  of  Achtrichatain,  and  fome 
other  neighbouring  gentlemen :  they  parted  early,  with  mutual 
promifes  of  the  warmed  affedlion. 

Young  Macdonald,  however,  perceiving  the  guards  doubled,, 
as  well  as  fomething  myderious  in  the  condudt  of  the  troops, 
began  to  fulpeft  fome  treachery,  and  communicated  his  fufpicions 
to  his  father,  who  had  fo  much  confidence  in  the  honour  of 
Campbell,  that  he  treated  thefe  fufpicions  with  jocularity.  The 
youth,  at  the  clofe  of  day,  drew  his  brother  afide,  and  took 
him  privately  among  the  foldiers  to  make  obfervations.  Ap¬ 
proaching  a  guard,  under  cover  of  the  night,  they  overheard  a 
centinel  tell  his  fellow  his  diflike  to  the  bufinefs  :  he  would  have 
had  no  objeflion,  he  faid,  to  have  fought  the  Macdonalds  of  the 
Glen  fairly  in  the  field,  but  that  he  deteded  murdering  them  in 
cold  blood ;  “  However,”  fays  he,  “  our  officers  are  anfwerable 
i  for 
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for  the  treachery.’*  Upon  hearing  this  converfation,  the  two 
terrified  young  men  haflened  back  to  their  father’s  houfe,  to  warn 
him  of  the  danger : — but  the  bloody  bufinefs  was  begun.  As 
they  approached,  they  heard  the  report  of  fire  arms,  and  the 
Ihrieks  of  defpair,  and  being  themfelves  deftitute  of  arms, 
fecured  their  own  lives  by  flight. 

The  favage  minifters  of  ven s^ence  entered  the  old  man’s 
chamber ;  he  flarted  up,  and  was  inftantly  fhot  through  the  head. 
He  fell  down  dead  in  the  arms  of  his  aftonifhed  wife,  who  died 
the  next  day,  diftra&ed  by  the  horror  of  her  hulband’s  fate.  The 
laird  of  Achtrichatain,  an  anceflor  of  the  gentleman  with  whom 
we  breakfafted,  who,  as  was  before  obferved,  was  at  that  time 
the  gueft  of  Glencoe,  fhared  the  fate  of  his  hoft,  though  he  had 
fubmitted  to  government  three  months  before,  and  had  the  king’s 
prote£lion  in  his  pocket.  His  defcendant  informed  us,  that  a 
faithful  follower  of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  feeing  the  fatal  muf- 
quet  levelled,  and  the  deadly  aim  taken,  threw  himfelf  between 
the  aflaflin  and  his  chief,  in  hopes  of  faving  the  life  of  his  mailer 
at  the  expence  of  his  own,  but  the  ball  killed  both.  The  houfes 
of  the  tenants  and  dependants  were  furrounded,  and  every  man 
butchered  who  was  found.  Thirty-eight  perfons  were  thus  fur- 
prifed  in  their  beds,  and  hurried  into  eternity  before  they  had 
time  to  implore  the  divine  mercy.  The  defign  was  to  murder 
all  the  males  under  feventy  that  lived  in  the  valley,  the  number 
of  whom  amounted  to  about  two  hundred  ;  but  fome  of  the  de¬ 
tachments 


account  of  the 


tachments  fortunately  did  not  arrive  in  time  enough  to  fecure  the 
pafles  ;  fo  that  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  made  their  efcape. 

Campbell  having  perpetrated  this  brutal  maflfacre,  ordered 
all  the  houfes  to  be  burned,  and  made  a  prey  of  the  cattle  and 
effedls  that  were  found  in  the  valley.  Macdonald’s  houfe  was 
exadlly  in  the  fituation  of  that  reprefented  in  the  view  of  Glen¬ 
coe;  to  the  right  of  it  is  a  barn,  then  a  dwelling  houfe,  in 
which  feveral  were  fhot,  and  which  efcaped  the  flames  of  the 
plunderers. 

The  women  and  children  were  indeed  fpared  the  immediate 
flxoke  of  death,  as  if  to  render  their  fate  more  cruel ;  for  fuch  of 
them  as  had  neither  died  of  the  fright,  nor  been  butchered  by 
miftake,  were  turned  out  naked,  at  the  dead  of  night,  a  keen 
freezing  night,  into  a  wafte  covered  with  fnow,  at  the  diflance  of 
fix  long  miles  from  any  inhabited  place. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  difcovered  the  horrid  deed  in  all 
its  guilt.  Thirty-eight  flaughtered  bodies  were  drawn  out,  and 
the  women  were  in  general  found  either  fliarved  to  death,  or 
expiring,  with  their  children,  under  rocks  and  hedges. 

This  horrid  bufinefs  was  never  fufflciently  examined.  The' 
king  endeavoured  to  throw  the  odium  from  himfelf,  by  faying 
that  it  was  an  overfight,  commited  in  the  hurry  of  fubfcribing 
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his  royal  mandates.  But  it  may  be  alked,  if  a  mandate  from 
the  throne  was  of  fo  little  confequence  as  to  be  figned  without 
confideration ;  or  whether  ignorance  or  hurry,  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
can  be  admitted  as  an  excufe  ?  Various  circumflances,  however, 
and  particularly  the  lenity  ffiown  to  all  concerned  in  this  bufinefs, 
rendered  this  apology  certainly  defective.  Whether  his  majef- 
ty’s  confcience  ever  admonifhed  him  relative  to  this  bufinefs,  or 
by  what  cafuiftry  he  might  undertake  to  appeafe  this  monitor, 
does  not  appear ;  but  the  imputation  of  guilt  Ruck  faft  to  his 
character,  and  his  not  punifhing  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder 
with  due  rigour,  was,  as  biffiop  Burnet  himfelf  allows*  the 
greateft  blot  in  his  whole  reign.. 

With  refpect  to  the  inferior  agents,  they  pretended,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  to  be  nothing  but  mere  machines,  fince,  when 
converfing  deliberately  on  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs,  they  foothed 
their  confciences  with  the  idea,  that  their  officers  were  to  be  an- 
fwerable  for  the  treachery.  The  officers,  on  their  part,  to  make 
the  mod:  favourable  fuppofition,  perhaps  confidered  themfelves 
alfo  as  reduced  to  machines  by  the  king’s  authority :  but,  fup- 
podng  that  they  did  condole  themfelves  with  this  idea,  why  not 
fall  on  the  Macdonalds  at  fil'd:  ?  why  feaft  upon  their  bounty, 
and  pledge  their  honour  that  no  harm  fhould  happen,  while  it 
was  their  intention  to  murder  them  ? 

With  minds  full  of  gloomy  ideas,  fuggefted  by  reflecting  on 
this  horrid  tranfaction,  and  hearing  the  circumflances  confirmed 
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Introdu&ion 
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by  thofe  fo  nearly  interefted,  we  left  the  glen,  and  returned  to 
the  ferry-houfe  at  Ballichellifh,  and  after  refting  our  horfes,  and 
taking  fome  refrefhment,  we  eroded  the  loch,  and  proceeded 
along  the  banks  of  another  arm,  to  Fort  William,  which  is  dis¬ 
tant  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  ferry.  The  road  is  ex¬ 
tremely  good,  and,  being  carried  very  near  the  loch,  is  pleafant. 
About  half  way,  or  rather  more,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
water,  we  faw  Inverfcadle  houfe,  the  prefent  refidence  of  Mac¬ 
donald  of  Glencoe.  A  few  miles  farther,  the  loch  turns  north- 

* 

ward,  forming  nearly  a  right  angle  with  its  former  direction  ;  it 
here  takes  the  name  of  Loch-Eil :  near  the  head  of  it  is  a  good 
houfe,  which  is  the  occafional  refidence  of  the  laird  of  Lochiel, 
the  chief  of  the  formerly  powerful  clan  of  Camerons. 

ThD  greateftpart  of  this  country,  as  well  as  many  other  parts 
of  the  highlands,  has  been  converted  into  fheep  farms,  which 
has  nearly  depopulated  them :  the  inhabitants  having  been 
obliged  to  emigrate  to  other  countries,  where,  by  engaging  in 
manufa&ures,  or  a  fea-faring  life,  they  might  be  able  to  fupport 
their  young  families*  It  was  pleafantly  obferved,  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  from  Invernefs,  who  accompanied  us  on  this  part  of  our  road, 
that  the  warriors  of  the  mountains  had  been  metamorphofed  into 
fheep.  That  the  mountains  of  this  country  are  better  adapted 
for  flieep  than  black  cattle,  will  not,  I  think,  admit  of  a  doubt* 
Under  the  flieep  fyflem  they  make  a  much,  better  return,  both 
to  the  tenant  and  the  landlord ;  and  furnifh,  in  the  wool  of  the 
fheep,  a  large  fund  for  manufacture  and  commerce ;  but  all 
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thefe  advantages,  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  effedl  which  this  fyftem  has  produced  on  the 
population  of  the  country.  By  joining  together  two,  three,  or 
more  farms,  and  converting  them  into  a  fheep  walk,  twelve  or 
fixteen  tenants,  with  their  families,  are  thrown  out  of  their 
ufual  line  of  employment,  the  greateft  number  of  whom  are 
obliged  to  emigrate.  When  one  man  occupies  the  fpace  which 
would  be  occupied  by  thefe,  his  private  gain  will  by  no  means 
compenfate  for  the  public  lofs.  To  banifh  that  hardy  race  by 
which  our  battles  have  been  fought,  and  our  fleets  manned, 
.  muft  prove  a  national  lofs  ;  it  muft  likewife  be  a  ferious  mif- 
fortune  to  the  diftridt  to  have  its  numbers  greatly  diminifhed  ; 
as  it  is  certain,  that  the  riches  of  any  country  muft  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  number  of  its  people,  if  their  induflry  be  properly 
diredled. 

The  proprietor  may  perhaps  think  that  all  this  is  nothing  to 
him,  provided  one  man  can  give  him  a  higher  rent  than  ten  or 
twenty.  He  can  colled!  his  rent  with  greater  eafe,  and  makes 
no  account  of  the  pleafure  of  communicating  the  means  of  fub- 
fi hence  and  happinefs  to  a  number  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  nei¬ 
ther  does  he  remember  the  affiftance  which  their  forefathers  have 
given  to  his,  in  obtaining  and  defending  thofe  poflefiions  from 
which  they  are  now  expelled.  In  making  thefe  obfervations,  1 
fpeak  of  land  proprietors  in  general ;  there  are  fome  exceptions 
which  do  honour  to  their  country.  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  feveral  obfervations  on  fheep  walks,  mentions  the 
Vol.  L  Q  q  following 
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following  noble  reply  of  a  highland  chieftain,  who  was  ad  vi  led 
to  remove  his  people,  and  put  his  land  under  fheep.  “  Their 
forefathers,”  faid  he,  “  got  and  fecured  my  eflate  by  their  blood 
and  their  lives,  and  I  think  they  have  a  natural  claim  to  a  (hare 
of  it*.” 

But  a  circumftance  in  which  the  felf-intereft  of  the  propri¬ 
etor  feems  more  nearly  concerned,  ought  to  be  taken  into  the 
account ;  I  mean  the  cultivation  of  his  lands,  to  which  a  total 
flop  is  put  by  the  prefent  fyflem,  and  what  is  worfe  than  this,, 
the  ground  that  has  been  refcued  from  wildnefs  by  the  induflry 
and  labour  of  ages,  will  become  a  wildernefs  again.  By  means 
of  fheep,  rents  may  immediately  be  raifed  more  rapidly,  but  will 
not  admit  of  much  farther  progrefs:  by  cultivation  they  are  ad¬ 
vanced  more  (lowly;  but  by  a  gradual  progrefs,  will  arrive  at  a 
much  greater  height.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  confidered,  that 
no  country  can  become  rich  by  pafhirage  alone.  Pafhirage  mud 
be  conjoined  with  agriculture,  and  both  of  them  with  manufac¬ 
tures  and  commerce,  before  any  great  degree  of  profperity  can 
be  attained.  It  would  therefore  be  the  interefl  of  land  propri¬ 
etors,  to  endeavour  to  unite  all  thefe  advantages  in  one  fyftem,  by 
encouraging  fmall  tenants  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  land  will 
allow,  by  which  their  eftates  would  be  not  only  improving  in 
cultivation,  and  their  rents  progreffively  rifing,  but  the  country 
fiourifhing. 

*  Smith’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  Argylefhire. 
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Dr.  Smith  mentions  the  following  fact,  which  will  flrongly 
illuffrate  and  corroborate  thefe  obfervations.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  large  eflate  in  Argylefhire  was  converted  into  fheep  walks,  and 
let  at  an  advanced  rent  to  a  few  floremaffers.  From  twenty- five 
to  thirty  of  the  former  tenants,  who  could  not  difpofe  of  them- 
felves  otherwife,  were  allowed  one  large  farm  among  them  all, 
and  the  rent  of  it  advanced  in  the  fame  proportion  with  thofe 
-around  it.  The  arable  part  of  the  farm,  with  as  much  more  of 
it  as  was  capable  of  cultivation,  was  divided  into  as  many  (hares 
as  there  were  families,  and  each  fet  down  upon  his  own  lot. 
Here  they  fell  to  work  with  plough,  fpade,  and  mattock ;  occa- 
f  onally  uniting  their  forces  to  what  they  could  not  fingly  per¬ 
form:  at  the  fame  time,  they  joined  their  little  money  and  credit 
to  put  a  common  flock  of  fheep  upon  the  mountain,  and  em¬ 
ployed  a  common  fhepherd  to  take  charge  of  them :  their  flock 
profpered,  their  fields  produced  abundantly,  and  were  yearly 
■becoming  larger,  by  adding  to  the  cultivated  part  a  portion  of 
what  had  formerly  been  wafte.  The  men  not  only  raifed  a 
fufficiency  of  food  to  ferve  their  families,  but  fome  of  them  had 
alfo  a  furplus  to  fpare;  while  their  wives  fpun  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  wool  produced  by  the  fheep,  and  fold  the  yarn  in  the 
market.  In  fhort,  they  fo  improved  the  ground  and  their  own 
circumffances  together,  that  it  was  thought  they  could  do  well 
-enough  without  the  mountain;  of  which  they  were  accordingly 
deprived,  and  their  hopes  of  thriving  vanifhed.  The  experiment 
however  was  fairly  tried;  and  from  ioo  to  150  fouls  paid  their 
rent,  and  derived  their  living  from  one  farm,  and  probably  with- 
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out  any  fenfible  diminution  of  the  cattle  which  it  was  capable  of 
maintaining,  if  no  part  of  it"  had  been  tilled.  Had  the  wife  ft 
politicians  fet  themfelves  to  contrive  what  plan  would  be  molt 
for  the  general  intcreft  of  the  country,  perhaps  they  could  not 
have  deviled  a  better  than  this,  in  which  every  part  of  the  foil 
was  applied  to  its  proper  ufe,  and  in  which  tillage,  paflurage, 
manufacture,  and  commerce,  were  all  united,  fo  as  to  give  each 
other  their  mutual  aid.  By  luch  management  as  this,  the  hills 
might  be  covered  with  fheep,  the  plains  with  corn,  the  lands- 
improved,  and  the  people  numerous  and  happy 

From  the  time  of  introducing  fheep  walks,  a  very  great 
change  is  laid  to  have  been  obferved,  even  in  the  difpofitions  of 
the  people:  till  then,  they  fhowed  in  general  little  wifh  to  emi¬ 
grate.  Round  every  fire,  the  entertainment  of  the  evening  was 
rehearfing  tales  of  “  the  days  of  the  years  that  are  gone;”  the 
a&ions  of  great  men,  and  the  warlike  feats  of  their  anceffors. 
Bv  Rich  converfation  the  young  mind,  fired  with  the  fpirit  of 
great  examples,  eagerly  panted  after  an  opportunity  of  being  fi g- 
nalized,  by  furmounting  difficulties,  and  by  encountering  dangers. 
Attachment  to  the  chief,  and  jealoufy  of  his  honour,  were  reck¬ 
oned  primary  virtues:  thefe  were  inculcated  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  were  fdrengthened  by  habit,  and  fpread  by  example.  The 
country  is  now  thinned  of  inhabitants ;  the  people  have  been 
forced  to  leave  their  native  hills,  dear  to  them  from  having  been 
the  ref dence  of  their  anceflors  from  time  immemorial ;  and  from 

*  Smith’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  Argylefhire. 
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having  been  the  fcenes  of  the  happieft  part  of  their  life,  when 
every  thing  could  pleafe.  The  generous  fpirit  of  the  highlander 
is  in  a  great  meafure  extinfl.  Where  in  ten  or  fifteen  families  a 
hardy  race  was  reared,  ever  ready  to  repel  an  enemy,  and  gain 
glory  to  their  country,  an  opulent  tackfman,  with  a  folitary  herd* 
occupy  the  lands. 

One  only  mailer  grafips  the  whole  domain, 

and  half  a  tillage  flints  the  finding  plain 

While  reflecting  on  thefe  circumftances,  we  arrived  at  Fort 
William,  which  is  fituated  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  loch, 
where  it  begins  to  turn  northwards,  to  form  Loch  lei.  The 
town,  which  was  formerly  called  Maryburgh,  is  a  fmall  incon- 
fiderable  place  :  there  are  fome  few  tolerable  houfes,  but  the 
greater  number  feem  very  poor  habitations.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  about  500,  moll  of  whom  have  fcarcely  any  em¬ 
ployment  except  in  the  herring  fifhery,  which  is  here  inconfide- 
rable.  This  place  feems  well  fituated  for  a  woollen  manufactory, 
w?hich,  if  properly  ellablifhed,  would  be  of  great  ufe  to  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  would  enhance  the  value  of  eflates,  and  give  employment  to 
thofe  who  are  driven  from  their  farms  by  the  introduction  of 
fheep.  Fort  William  is  a  great  market  for  wool;  many  of  the 
Englilh  manufacturers  come  hither  to  purchafe  this  commodity, 
which  they  fend  immediately  by  fea  to  Liverpool  and  other 
ports.  The  communication  from  hence  to  the  fea  by  Loch- 
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?Lmnhe  is  very  good:  fhips  of  any  fize  can  come  up  to  Fort 
William.  Here  is  likewife  plenty  of  peat  for  fuel,  and  coals 
might  be  imported  fufficiently  cheap.  Fifh  of  various  kinds  are 
very  plentiful,  particularly  herrings,  haddocks,  whitings,  falmon, 
&c.  Thefe  circumflances  are  all  favourable  to  the  eftablifhmeat 
of  a  manufaClory  of  coarfe  woollens  :  it  only  feems  to  want  a 
beginning.  Many  of  the  highland  gentlemen  begin  to  look 
with  lefs  contempt  on  manufactures  than  formerly,  and  feveral 
have  fent  their  fons  to  Glafgow  to  be  inftruCted  in  the  mu  11  in 
branch.  Would  it  not  be  worth  the  attention  of  fome  of  the 
proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  William,  to  fend  their 
fons  to  learn  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Yorkshire,  with  a  view 
to  an  eftablifhment  here  ? 


The  fort  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  two  baftions ;  it  has 
fifteen  twelve  pounders,  fome  mortars,  and  a  confiderable  ar¬ 
moury.  It  was  built  during  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  by  the 
advice  and  direction  of  general  Monk  and  occupied  much 

more 

*  During  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  many  of  the  highland  chiefs  continued  faith¬ 
fully  attached  to  the  royal  caufe  ;  thefe,  however,  one  after  another,  made  their 
peace  with  general  Monk,  excepting  Sir  Ewin  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  whom  no  in¬ 
treaties  could  induce  to  abandon  the  caufe  of  his  king.  Monk  left  no  method  unat¬ 
tempted  to  bribe  him  into  fubmiflion,  and  held  out  propofals  fo  very  flattering,  that 
he  was  importuned  by  many  of  his  friends  to  accept  of  them;  but  he  defpifed  them 
all,  and  fcorned  to  fubmit.  Monk  finding  all  his  attempts  ineffectual,  refoived  to 
plant  this  garrifon,  in  order  to  keep  the  chief  and  his  dependants  in  awe.  Sir  Ewin 
being  informed  of  this  defign,  thought  the  belt  plan  would  be  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  their  march  from  Invernefs,  as  he  imagined  they  would  come  from  thence  to  erefit 
the  fort;  but  they  arrived  fuddenly  by  fea,  and  difconcerted  all  his  meafurcs.  They 
3  brought 
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more  ground  at  that  time  than  it  does  at  prefent,  containing 
no  fewer  than  2, coo  effective  troops.  Colonel  Braym  was  the 

fir  ft 

brought  with  them  fuch  plenty  of  materials,  and  were  in  the  vicinity  of  fo  much  wood, 
that  within  one  day  after  their  landing  the  fort  was  erected,  and  the  troops  fecured 
from  danger. 

O 

The  laird  of  Lochiel  Lw  all  their  motions  from  a  neighbouring  eminence,  and 
finding  it  impracticable  to  attack  them  w’ith  any  probability  of  luccefs,  retired  to  a 
wood  on  the  north  fide  of  Lochiel,  called  Achdalew,  from  whence  he  had  a  good 
view  of  his  enemy  at  Inverlochy.  He  difmifl'ed  his  followers  to  remove  their  cattle 
farther  from  the  enemy,  and  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  provifions,  excepting  thirty- 
eight  choice  men  whom  he  kept  as  a  guard.  He  had  alfo  fpies  about  the  garrifon, 
who  informed  him  of  all  their  tranfadlions.  Five  days  after  their  arrival  at  Inver¬ 
lochy,  the  governor  difpatched  300  of  his  men  in  two  vefiels,  which  were  to  fail 
northward,  and  anchor  on  each  fide  of  the  fhore  near  Achdalew.  Lochiel  being  in¬ 
formed  that  their  defign  was  to  cut  down  his  wood,  and  carry  away  his  cattle,  was 
determined  to  make  them  pay  dear  for  every  tree  and  hide:  favoured  by  the  woods, 
he  came  pretty  clofe  to  the  Ihore,  where  he  faw  their  motions  fo  diftindtly,  that  he 
counted  them  as  they  came  out  of  the  (hip,  and  found  that  the  armed  men  exceeded 
140,  befides  a  number  of  workmen  with  axes  and  other  inflruments. 

Having  fully  fatisfied  himfeif  in  this  refpect,  he  returned  to  his  friends  and  called 
a  council  of  war.  The  younger  part  of  them  were  keen  for  attacking,  but  the  older 
and  more  experienced,  remonllrated  againft  it,  as  a  very  rafh  and  hazardous  enter- 
prize.  Lochiel  then  afkedtwo  of  the  party,  who  had  ferved  with  him  in  feveral  (harp 
adtions,  if  ever  they  faw  him  engage  on  terms  fo  difadvantageous  ?  They  declared 
they  never  did.  Animated  by  the  ardour  of  youth,  for  he  was  then  very  young,  he 
infilled  in  a  (hort,  but  fpirited,  fpeech,  that  if  they  had  any  regard  for  their  king,  their 
chief,  or  their  own  honour,  they  would  attack  the  Englifb,  “For,”  fays  he,  “if 
every  one  kills  his  man,  which  I  hope  you  will,  I  will  anfwer  for  the  red.”  Upon 
this  they  cheerfully  confented,  but  requefted  that  he  and  his  young  brother  Allan, 
would  (land  at  a  didance  from  the  danger.  Lochiel  could  not  hear  with  any  patience 
this  propofal  with  regard  to  himfeif,  but  commanded  his  brother,  who  was  equally 
anxious  to  (hare  the  danger,  to  be  bound  to  a  tree,  leaving  a  little  boy  to  attend  him; 
but  he  foon  prevailed  on  the  boy,  by  threats  and  intreaties,  to  difengage  him,  and  ran 
to  the  conflidl. 

The  Camerons  being  fomewhat  more  than  thirty  in  number,  armed  partly  with  muf- 
quets,  and  partly  with  bows,  kept  their  pieces  and  arrows  till  their  very  muzzles  and 
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firft  governor,  and  the  fort  was  then  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  the  “  Garrifon  of  Inverlochy.”  In  the  time  of  King  Wiliiam, 

it 

points  almoft  touched  the  breads  of  their  enemies :  the  very  fird  fire  killed  about  thirty: 
they  immediately  took  their  broad  fwords,  and  laid  about  with  incredible  fury.  The  Eng- 
lifii  defended  themfelves  with  their  mufquets  and  bayonets  with  great  bravery,  but  to 
little  purpofe.  The  combat  was  long  and  obflinate;  at  lad  the  Englifli  gave  way,  and  re¬ 
treated  towards  the  fiiip,  with  their  faces  towards  the  enemy,  fighting  with  adonifliing 
refolution.  Lochiel,  to  prevent  their  flight,  ordered  two  or  three  of  his  men  to  run 
before,  and  from  behind  a  bufh  to  make  a  noife,  as  if  there  was  another  party  of  high¬ 
landers  dationed  to  intercept  their  retreat.  This  took  fo  effectually,  that  they  dop- 
ped,  and,  animated  by  rage,  madnefs,  and  dcfpair,  renewed  their  fight  with  greater  fury 
than  ever,  and  wanted  nothing  but  proper  arms  to  make  Lochiel  repent  of  his  drata- 
gem.  They  were  at  lad,  however,  forced  to  give  way,  and  betake  themfelves  to  their 
heels;  the  Camerons  purfued  them  chin  deep  in  the  fea.  Of  the  Englifh,  138  were 
found  dead,  while  Lochiel  only  lod  five  men. 

In  this  engagement,  Lochiel  himfelf  had  feveral  wonderful  efcapes.  In  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  Englifh,  one  of  the  dronged  and  braved  of  the  officers  retired  behind  a 
bufh,  where  he  obferved  Lochiel  purfuing  alone,  and  darting  upon  him,  thought  him¬ 
felf  fure  of  his  prey.  They  met  with  equal  fury;  the  combat  was  long  doubtful. 
The  Englidi  officer  had  by  far  the  advantage  in  drength  and  fize,  but  Lochiel  ex¬ 
ceeded  him  in  nimblenefs  and  activity,  and  forced  the  fvvord  out  of  his  hand  ;  upon 
■which,  his  antagonid  flew  upon  him  like  a  tiger ;  they  clofed,  and  wredled,  till  both 
fell  on  the  ground  in  each  others  arms.  The  Englifh  officer  got  above  Lochiel,  and 
preffed  him  hard ;  but  dretching  forth  his  neck,  and  attempting  to  difengage  himfelf, 
Lochiel,  who  by  this  time  had  his  hands  at  liberty,  with  his  left  hand  feized  him  by 
the  collar,  and  jumping  at  his  extended  throat,  bit  it  with  his  teeth  quite  through, 
bringing  away  his  mouthful,  which  he  often  afterwards  laid,  was  the  fweetejl  bite  he 
eve r  had  in  his  life.  Immediately  after  this  encounter,  when  continuing  the  purfuit, 
he  found  his  men  chin  deep  in  the  fea;  he  quickly  followed  them,  and  obferving  a 
man  on  the  deck  aiming  his  piece  at  him,  plunged  into  the  fea,  and  efcaped  fo  nar¬ 
rowly,  that  the  hair  on  the  back  part  of  his  head  was  cut,  and  a  little  of  the  fkin 
taken  off.  Soon  afterwards  a  Similar  attempt  was  made  to  (hoot  him,  when  his  foder 
brother  threw  himfelf  before  him,  and  received  the  fhot  in  his  bread,  preferring  the 
life  of  his  chief  to  his  own. - Appendix  to  Pennant’s  Tour. 

In  this  way  did  the  bold  and  refolute  chief  harafs  the  new  garrifon  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  making  them  often  pay  dear  for  their  depredations  on  his  property,  till  at 
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it  was  rebuilt  on  a  lefs  fcale,  with  ftone  and  lime  inftead  of  earth. 
In  the  year  i  746,  it  Rood  a  fiege  of  five  weeks,  which  commenced 
on  the  24th  of  February,  and  was  raifed  on  the  3d  of  April  fol¬ 
lowing,  with  the  lofs  of  only  fix  men  killed,  and  twenty-four 
wounded.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  place  of  ftrength,  and 
for  feveral  years  paft  has  been  garrifoned  only  by  a  few  invalids. 
Some  time  ago,  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  wall  was  undermined, 
and  fwept  away  by  the v  river  Nevis,  which  runs  by  it.  It  has 
ever  fince  been  going  to  ruin,  and  there  feems  little  probability 
of  its  being  repaired.  Captain  Cochrane  is  the  commanding 
officer,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduftion,  but  he  was  fo 
much  indifpofed  that  we  could  not  fee  him. 

Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  been  attending 
the  remains  of  a  lady  to  the  place  of  interment,  a  few  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  we  faw  many  of  them  return  more  than  half  feas 
over.  We  found  our  inn  wretched  beyond  any  thing  we  had  met 
with,  they  had  neither  corn  nor  hay,  the  attendance  was  bad, 
and  the  beds  abominable.  Indeed,  I  found  mine  fo  uncom¬ 
fortable,  that  I  was  glad  to  rife  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
I  took  a  walk  to  the  burial  ground,  a  little  out  of  the  town,  and 
meditated  among  the  tombs  for  near  an  hour.  1  then  returned, 
and  roufed  my  companion.  I  am  afhamed  to  fay  that  this  inn 
was  kept  by  an  Engliffiman. 

laft,  finding  his  country  impoverifhed,  and  his  people  altnoft  ruined,  he  liftened  to 
the  repeated  folicitations  which  were  made  to  him,  and  fubmitted  on  terms  of  bis 
own  dictating.  Monk  immediately  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  was  dated 
at  Dalkeith,  the  5th  of  June  1655, 
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July  27.  Immediately  after  breakfaff  we  left  Fort  William, 
taking  the  road  to  Fort  Augttflus,  and  travelling  along  the  banks 
of  the  Lochy,  a  confiderable  river,  which  runs  out  of  a  lake  of  the 
fame  name.  About  a  mile  from  the  fort,  and  clofe  to  the  Lochy 

Jnveriochy  on  our  left,  we  naffed  the  ruins  of  Inverlochy  caflle,  which  has 

Caflle. 

once  been  a  place  of  confiderable  flrength  and  magnitude.  It 
is  a  quadrangular  building,  with  round  towers  at  the  angles, 
like  the  caflle  at  Inverary,  and  is  nearly  100  feet  every  way 
within  the  walls,  which  are  nine  feet  in  thicknefs ;  and  the 
whole  building,  including  the  towers,  covers  above  an  acre  and 
a  half  of  ground.  At  the  gate  between  the  fouth  and  eafl  towers, 
are  the  remains  of  the  draw-bridge.  Three  of  the  towers  have 

O 

been  provided  with  fally-ports,  very  well  contrived,  and  clofe  to 
the  arrow  holes  which  flanked  them.  To  the  lowed:  flory  of 
each  tower  is  a  door,  leading  to  it  from  the  inner  area  of  the 
caflle,  and  a  winding  flair  up  to  the  fecond  flory  through  the 
middle  of  the  wall.  Every  tower  is  built  with  loop-holes  on 
each  fide,  fo  contrived  as  to  flank  and  defend  the  whole  curtain 
of  the  rampart  as  far  as  the  next  tow’er.  Thefe  loop  or  arrow 
holes  are  well  contrived  to  allow  the  archers  a  free  aim,  and  de¬ 
fend  them  at  the  fame  time  from  any  weapons  without.  The 
weflern  tower  is  called  Cummings  Tower.  It  is  faid  that  there 
was  formerly  a  thriving  town  called  Inverlochy,  adjacent  to  this 
caflle,  which  fome  of  the  old  hiflorians  defcribe  as  the  emporium 
of  the  well  of  Scotland  ;  but  of  this  there  are  no  other  veffiges 
than  fome  paved  ways,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  flreets. 


From 
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From  the  name  of  the  weflern  tower,  and  other  circum- 
fiances,  it  feems  probable  that  this  caflle  was  occupied  by  the 
Cummings  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  when  this 
clan  was  at  its  zenith  of  power ;  and,  previous  to  that  period,  by 
the  Thanes  of  Lochaber,  particularly  by  Bancho,  predeceiTor  of 
the  race  of  Stewart.  A  little  below  the  caflle  there  is  a  pleafant 
walk,  which  flill  retains  the  name  of  Bancho’s  walk  *.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  this  cailie  was  once  a  royal  refidence,  and 
that  the  famous  league  between  Charles  the  Great  of  France, 
and  Achaius  king  of  Scots,  was  figned  here  on  the  part  of  the 
Scotch  monarch  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

But  I  fear  the  reader  will  think  that  too  much  time  has  been 
already  taken  up  in  defcribing  this  monument  of  human  in- 
duflry,  which  a  few  ages  will  probably  obliterate,  while  there  is 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  a  work  of  nature  fo  flupendous, 
as  to  caule  this  puny  effort  of  man  to  dwindle  into  nothing.  Op- 
pofite  to  the  caflle  on  the  right,  Benevis,  the  highefl  hill  in  Benevis. 
Britain  ■f',  elevates  his  rugged  front  far  above  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  his  lummit  and  broken  fides  being  covered  with  eter¬ 
nal  flows. 

As  our  time  did  not  permit  us  to  afcend  this  mountain,  I  {hall 
fubjoin  the  account  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Fraser,  minifler  of  Kil- 
malie,  in  his  Statistical  Report  of  that  parifh. 

*  See  the  Statiftical  Account  of  the  Parifhes  of  Kilmalie  and  Kilmanivaig. 

f  The  perpendicular  height  of  this  mountain  is  4>370  feet. 
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“  This  hill  is  eafily  afcended  by  a  ridge  towards  the  weft, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  river  Nevis,  from  the  houfe 
where  the  proprietor  refides.  There  is  good  pafture  for  fheep 
here,  as  well  as  on  the  furrounding  hills,  for  a  great  way  up. 
The  view  is  entirely  confined  within  Glenevis,  till  you  have 
afcended  about  500  yards  perpendicular.  Indeed  the  valley, 
though  confined,  prefents  an  agreeable  profpeft.  The  vifta  is 
beautified  by  a  diverfity  of  bufhes,  fhrubs,  and  birch-woods  the 
habitations  of  the  roe,  befides  many  little  verdant  fpots ;  a  neat 
rural  manfion,  encircled  by  a  flourifhing  plantation  ;  a  river  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vale,  which,  after  having  been  broken  by  a 
heap  of  mif-fhapen  ftones,  glides  away  in  a  clear  ftream  ;  and, 
wandering  through  woods,  vales,  and  rocks,  lofes  itfelf  in  the 
fea  at  Fort  William.  To  heighten  the  pleafure  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  view,  the  fea  and  ftiores  prefent  themfelves.  This  is  fuch  a 
profpedt  as  muft  expand  the  heart,  and  delight  the  fpeclator  at¬ 
tached  to  the  charms  of  nature  and  rural  fcenes  ;  and  recal  to 
mind  the  days  of  old,  when  princes  are  faid  to  have  tended  their 
herds  amidft  the  beauties  of  Arcadia. 

“  Upon  afcending  higher  the  profpedf  opens  to  the  fouth-weft, 
and  you  behold  the  Straights  of  Corran,  the  iflands  of  Shuna 
and  Lifmore  ;  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Mull,  together  with  the 
iflands  of  Sucle  and  Kerrera,  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Argyle. 
At  this  altitude  two  elevated  hills  make  their  appearance  over 
thefe  ifles,  which,  by  their  ftiape,  declare  themfelves  to  be  the 
Paps  of  Jura.  Turning  to  the  weft,  and  inclining  a  little  to¬ 
wards 
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wards  the  north,  you  fee  the  fmall  ifles,  particularly  Rum  and 
Canna,  and  the  found  that  feparates  them  from  Skye ;  beyond 
all  thefe  the  Cullin  hills,  which  form  the  weft  part  of  Skye  itfelf. 
Here  the  prolped  to  the  eaft  is  obftruded  by  the  upper  part  of 
the  mountain ;  but  ftill  every  part  of  Locheil  can  be  eafily 
obferved,  over  which  the  whole  horizon  is  furpriftngly  equal. 
One  uninterrupted  range  of  hills,  which  rife  one  behind  another, 
prefents  no  particular  objed  worth  diftinguifhing. 

“  From  the  altitude  of  600  or  700  yards  upward  there  is  no 
vegetation  at  all,  but  merely  rocks  and  ftony  parts,  without  even 
the  mixture  of  earth.  Thefe  parts  are  called  Scarnachs.  They 
are  quite  flat,  and  may  be  walked  over  without  any  detriment : 
upon  entering  them,  fome  excellent  fprings  of  water  are  to  be 
found.  Here  one  is  deceived  with  the  appearance  of  a  high 
part,  which  feems  to  be  the  top  of  the  hill:  the  deception  re¬ 
turns,  and  is  repeated  twice  or  thrice  before  you  reach  the  fum- 
mit,  which  is  rather  flat,  and  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the 
fegment  of  an  arch  held  in  a  horizontal  pofltion;  the  left  fide 
appears  to  be  the  higheft.  Hence  you  walk  with  eafe  over  the 
flat  weather-beaten  ftones  that  lie  dole  to  each  other,  with  a 
gentle  declivity,  and  form  an  eafy  pavement  to  the  foot.  You 
now  come  all  at  once  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  on  the  north- 
eaft  fide  of  the  mountain,  which  is  almoft  perpendicular,  and 
certainly  not  lefs  than  400  or  500  yards  deep,  perhaps  more,  as 
it  appears  to  exceed  the  third  part  of  the  whole  height  of  the 
hill.  A  ftranger  is  aftonifhed  at  the  fight  of  this  dreadful  rock, 

which 
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which  has  a  quantity  of  fnow  lodged  in  its  boiom  through  the 
whole  year.  The  found  of  a  ftone,  thrown  over  the  cliff  to  the 
bottom,  cannot  be  heard  when  it  falls,  fo  that  the  height  of  the 
precipice  cannot  be  afcertained  by  that  eafy  experiment. 

44  Looking  to  the  eaft,  Loch-Laggan  appears,  and  to  theffouth- 
eaft,  Loch-Rannoch  in  Perthfhire;  but  Loch-Tay  being  covered 
by  the  land  cannot  be  feen,  nor  Loch-Erracht.  If  you  have  a 
good  map  in  company,  lay  it  here  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  and 
placing  your  eye  over  that  part  of  it  where  Benevis  is  delineated, 
turn  it  till  the  natural  pofition  of  Loch-Rannoch  coincides  with 
its  image  on  the  map,  and  you  will  then  have  before  your  eye  a 
true  reprefentation  of  the  objetfts  in  view. 

44  In  this  manner  you  will  be  able  to  difcover  the  names  of  thofe 
high  mountains  which  rife  above  the  reft;  viz.  Cruachan  in 
Glenorchay;  Shichallion,  Ben-more,  and  Ben-lawers  in  Perth¬ 
fhire;  Bhillan  in  Glencoe;  Ben-more  in  the  ifland  of  Mull; 
Bennanis,  and  other  hills  in  Rofs-fhire.  The  whole  of  the  great 
glen  of  Scotland,  from  Fort  George  to  the  found  of  Mull,  is  at 
once  in  view,  comprehending  the  frefh  water  lakes  of  Nefs, 
Oich,  and  Lochy,  and  all  the  courfe  of  the  two  rivers,  Nefs  and 
Lochy,  from  their  fource  to  the  places  where  they  enter  the  fait 
water,  running  in  oppofite  diredtions,  the  one  north-eaft  and  the 
other  fouth-weft.  One  fees  at  once  acrofs  the  ifland  eaftward 
toward  the  German  fea,  and  weftward  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
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“  Nature  here  appears  on  a  majeftic  fcale,  and  the  vaftnefs  of 
the  profpeft  engages  one’s  whole  attention.  Particular  objects 
are  but  few  in  number,  but  they  are  of  no  common  dimenfions. 

“Just  over  the  opening  of  the  found,  at  the  fouth-wefl  corner 
of  Mull,  Colonfay  rifes  out  of  the  fea  like  a  fhade  of  miff,  at  the 
diftance  of  more  than  ninety  miles.  Shuna  and  Lifmore  appear 
like  fmall  fpots  of  rich  verdure,  and  though  near  thirty  miles 
diftant  feem  quite  under  the  lpe£lator.  The  low  parts  of  Jura 
cannot  be  difcerned,  nor  any  part  of  Ilia  ;  far  lefs  the  coaft  of 
Ireland,  which  fome  have  pretended  to  fee  from  the  top  of 
Benevis.  Such,  however,  is  the  wide  extent  of  view  from  the 
fummit  of  this  mountain,  that  it  reaches  1 70  miles  from  the 
horizon  of  the  fea,  at  the  Murray  Firth  on  the  north-eaft,  to  the 
ifland  of  Colonfay  on  the  fouth-wefL 

“The  hills  on  each  fide  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  mentioned  above, 
opening  like  huge  walls  and  ramparts,  yield  a  curious  variety  of 
agreeable  wild  profpe&s;  the  vah  windings  whereof  rather  di- 
verfify  the  fcene  than  obffru<5t  the  eye :  the  extremities  of  the 
hills  declining  gradually  from  their  leveral  fummits,  open  into 
vallies,  affording  variegated  views  of  woods,  rivers,  plains,  and 
lakes.  The  torrents  of  water  which  here  and  there  tumble 
down  the  precipices,  and  in  many  places  break  through  the 
cracks  and  cliffs  of  the  rocks,  arreft  the  eye,  and  fufpend  the 
mind  in  awful  aftonilhment.  In  a  word,  the  number,  the  extent, 
and  the  variety  of  the  feveral  profpedds,  the  irregular  wildnefs  of 
§  the 
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the  hills,  of  the  rocks,  and  of  the  precipices,  the  noife  of  rivulets 
and  of  torrents  breaking  and  foaming  among  the  ftones  in  fuch 
a  diverfity  of  Aiapes  and  colours,  the  Aiming  fmoothnefs  of  the 
feas  and  lakes,  the  rapidity  and  rumbling  of  the  rivers  falling 
from  Aielve  to  Aielve,  and  forcing  their  ffreams  through  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  obfirrudtions,  the  ferenity  of  the  azure  fkies,  and  the 
fplendour  of  the  glorious  fun  riding  in  the  brightnefs  of  his  ma- 
jefty,  have  fomething  fo  charmingly  wild  and  romantic,  and  fo 
congenial  to  the  contemplative  mind,  as  furpaffes  all  defeription, 
and  prefents  a  feene  of  which  the  mofi:  fervid  imagination  can 
fcarcely  form  an  idea. 

The  traveller  who  is  fo  callous  as  to  behold  all  this,  and  not 
feel  the  greatnefs  and  majefiy  of  the  Almighty  Architect 
impreffed  upon  his  heart,  mufi:  indeed  be  fiirangely  void  of  l'enfe, 
of  tafre,  and  of  fentiment. 

Few  perfons  can  perform  a  journey  to  the  top  of  Benevis,  and 
make  proper  obfervations  going  and  returning,  in  lefs  than  feven 
hours;  and  frtill  fewer,  without  feeling  in  their  limbs  the  effedls 
of  the  fatigue  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards.” 

Viewing  this  majefric  mountain  at  a  humble  difi:ance,  and 
continuing  our  ride  along  the  banks  of  the  Lochy,  we  came  to  a 
dreary  moor,  and  eroded  the  Spean,  a  rapid  torrent  running  be¬ 
tween  high  and  perpendicular  rocks,  by  a  bridge  remarkable  for 
High-bridge,  its  height,  and  which  is  therefore  properly  called  the  High-bridge : 

two  of  the  arches  are  ninety-five  feet  high.  This  bridge  was  built 

by 
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by  general  Wade,  to  form  a  communication  with  the  country. 
Thefe  public  works,  as  Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  were  at  firft  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  old  chieftains, and  leffened  their  influence  greatly; 
for  by  admitting  (Grangers  among  them,  their  clans  were  taught 
that  the  lairds  were  not  the  greateff  men  in  the  world:  but  they 
had  another  reafon  for  this  diflike,  which  was  much  more  folid. 
This  country  was  a  den  of  thieves;  and  as  long  as  they  had  their 
waters,  their  torrents,  and  their  bogs  in  a  Rate  of  nature,  the 
chiefs  made  their  excurfions,  and  could  plunder  and  retreat  with 
their  booty  in  full  fecurity:  and  fo  little  were  the  laws  regarded 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  till  after  the  late  rebellion,  no 
flop  could  be  put  to  this  infamous  practice.  The  contribution 
called  Black-mail  was  publicly  levied  in  the  moff  barefaced  man¬ 
lier,  by  feveral  of  the  plundering  chieftains,  over  a  vaft  extent  of 
country i  whoever  paid  it  regularly,  had  their  cattle  infured,  but 
thofe  who  dared  to  refufe  were  fure  to  fuffer.  Among  thefe  free¬ 
booters,  Rob  Roy  Macgregor  and  Barrifdale  were  particularly 
difiinguifhed.  Of  the  firfb  fome  account  has  been  given  In¬ 
deed,  the  highlanders  at  that  time  efteemed  the  open  theft  of 
cattle,  or  making  a  creach ,  by  no  means  difhonourable :  the 
young  men  confidered  it  as  a  piece  of  gallantry,  by  which  they 
recommended  themfelves  to  their  miftrefies The  opening  of 
roads,  and  Rationing  of  foldiers  at  the  chain  of  forts,  had  how¬ 
ever  the  defired  eftedl  ;  and  thefe  lawlefs  plunderers  were  at  laft 
rendered  peaceable  and  good  fubjefls.  This  chain  confifls  of 

*  Pa»c  6?.  t  Pennant’s  Tour. 
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Fort -George  on  the  ead,  Fort-Auguftus  in  the  middle,  and  Fort- 
William  on  the  wed.  Thefe  forts  were  originally  of  confcquence 
in  a  military  view;  at  prefent  the  chief  fervices  derived  from 
them,  and  particularly  Fort- William  and  Fort-Augudus,  have 
been  preferving  the  country  from  robberies :  for  this  purpofe, 
detachments  are  occalionally  fent  to  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  dangerous  banditti,  not  more  than  fifteen  or  flxteen 
years  ago,  infeded  this  part  of  the  country;  the  military  from 
each  fort  purfued  them  among  the  caves  and  faflneffes  of  the 
mountains.  They  confided  of  a  fet  of  thieves,  deferters,  and 
murderers  leagued  together,  to  the  great  terror  and  annoyance 
of  an  extend ve  didridh  The  ringleaders  were  at  length  taken 
by  the  military  parties;  fome  of  them  were  tranfported,  and  the 
red  hanged*.  Since  that  period  the  country  has  been  perfectly 


fafe.. 


Another  benefit  which  has  been  derived  from  thefe  forts,  and 
the  roads  connected  with  them,  has  been  the  civilization  of  the 
highlands.  The  Englifh  garrifons  which  have  fucceffively  oc¬ 
cupied  the  forts,  and  the  number  of  travellers  to  whom  the  mili¬ 
tary  roads  have  given  accefs,  have  undoubtedly  induced  the 
example  of  gentler  and  more  polifhed  manners,  and  have  affided 
in  banidling  thofe  exclufive  prejudices  and  partialities  in  favour 
of  an  individual  fuperior,  and  of  every  thing  attached  to  him, 
which  had  acquired  fuch  ferocity  under  the  fydem  of  clanfhip. 
Bolides,  by  thefe  means,  the  Englifh  language  has  been  much 
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improved  ;  we  had  often  occafion  to  remark  in  our  journey 
through  the  highlands,  that  thofe  who  could  fpeak  Englifh,  (poke 
it  not  only  without  the  Scotticifms,  but  without  the  tone  of  the 
lowlanders  :  this  was  particularly  evident  in  the  line  of  the  forts  ; 
both  at  Fort-Auguftus  and  Invernefs,  the  language  is  fpoken 
as  corredlly,  and  with  as  much  purity,  as  in  any  part  of  Eng¬ 
land. 


Soon  after  paffing  High-bridge,  we  entered  a  dreary  and  bar¬ 
ren  country,  called  Lochaber,  which  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  and 
the  habitations  we  did  fee  are  as  wretched  as  can  be  conceived. 
A  little  hut  built  with  flicks,  and  covered  with  fods,  with  a  fmall 
hole  in  the  fide  to  fupply  the  place  of  a  window;  yet  in  thefe 
cabins,  which  are  extremely  fmall,  fix  or  eight  perfons  often  live, 
or  rather  exifl. 


The  chief  produce  of  this  country  is  black  cattle^  for  which  it 
has  been  long  famed;  thefe  are  in  general  fold  to  the  Englifh 
graziers  and  cattle  jobbers,  feveral  of  whom  v-ifit  this  country 
annually.  But  though  the  flat  ground  is  flocked  with  black 
cattle,  the  hills  begin  to  be  covered  with  fheep*. 

The 

#  It  was  on  one  of  the  wildeft  mountains  in  this  wild  country,  that  the  Pretender 
ere&ed  his  ftandard  in  the  year  1745,  having  landed,  for  the  conqueft  of  the  Britifti 
empire,  with  feven  officers,  and  arms  for  two  thoufand  men.  He  immediately,  on  his 
landing,  applied  to  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  who,  on  feeing  him  arrive  in  a  manner  fo 
unprotected,  entreated  him  to  abandon  an  enterprize  for  which  he  was  fo  ill  prepared, 
and  pointed  out  the  many  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter:  upon  this  the  young  adven¬ 
turer  grew  warm,  and  began  to  reproach  him  with  ingratitude  to  his  fovereign,  and 
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Findlay. 


The  peafants  till  fmall  patches  of  ground  near  their  huts, 
where  they  fow  forae  oats,  which  return  little  more  than  the 
feed.  They  likewife  cultivate  the  potatoe  with  tolerable  fuccefs, 
and  none  of  them  forget  to  cultivate  a  little  barley,  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  into  their  favourite  beverage,  whifky. 

About  twelve  miles  from  Fort- William,  we  obtained  the  firfi; 
light  of  Loch-Lochy,  a  very  fine  frefh  water  lake,  the  length  of 
which  is  about  fourteen  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  one  to  two. 
The  mountains  on  each  fide  are  very  fteep,  and  in  fome  parts 
covered  with  wood. 

Not  far  from  the  middle  of  this  lake  is  Letter  Findlay,  four¬ 
teen  miles  diflant  from  Fort-William,  a  poor  houfe,  where  we 
found  very  indifferent  entertainment.  While  our  horfes  were 
refrefhing,  we  walked  on  the  banks  of  the  loch,  and  perceiving  a 
boat  we  rowed  aerofs  the  water  and  back  again :  its  breadth  is 
here  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  the  depth  of  that  part  we 
crofifed  did  not  any  where  appear  to  exceed  four  or  five  yards. 
The  hills  on  each  fide  of  the  lake  afford  fine  pafturage  for  fheep. 
We  purfued  our  journey  along  the  fouthern  bank;  the  road  from 
its  firft  approach  to  the  lake  is  continued  about  eight  miles  along 
its  banks,  but  is  very  bad,  being  frequently  damaged  by  heaps  of 
jftones  brought  down  from  the  mountains  by  rapid  torrents  that 

a  breach  of  honour.  This  was  the  right  key  to  the  heart  of  a  highland  chieftain:  he 
told  him  that  he  would  follow  his  fortunes  to  the  laft,  and  immediately  took  a  tender 
and  affecting  leave  of  his  family,  whom  he  fuppofed  he  fiiould  never  more  behold.— 
The  event  of  this  wild  projeft  is  well  known. 


fall 


fall  down  their  Tides  during  heavy  rains,  and  which  muft  at  thofe 
times  render  the  roads  quite  impaflable. 


Soon  after  we  left  Loch-Lochy,  we  entered  Glengary,  a 
narrow  glen  bounded  by  mountains  wooded  to  their  bafes.  Here 
we  met  with  a  fmall  but  beautiful  lake,  called  Loch-Oich,  which 
is  about  three  or  four  miles  long  ;  its  banks  flope  beautifully  into 
the  water,  forming  a  number  of  little  bays,  and  there  are  fome 
pretty  little  tufted  iflands. 

/ 

On  the  oppofite  fide  are  the  ruins  of  Invergary  caftle,  which 
was  burnt  in  the  year  1745.  It  has  once  been  a  large  building, 
and  is  now  a  very  pidurefque  objedt :  near  to  it  is  a  modern 
manfion,  the  reffdence  of  Macdonnel  of  Glengary,  with  a  formal 
avenue  of  trees  down  to  the  lake. 

After  leaving  Loch-Oich,  we  afcended  a  riling  ground,  from 
whence  the  head  of  Loch-Nefs,  with  its  rough  rocky  banks, 
variegated  with  different  tints,  appeared  to  great  advantage.  On 
the  northern  fide  of  the  lake  near  its  head,  is  Fort-Auguffus, 
fituated  between  the  river  Oich,  which  runs  from  the  lake  of 
that  name,  and  the  TarfF,  bluing  from  Loch- Tar  ft,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  defcribed. 

Near  Fort-Auguftus  is  a  village,  where  we  met  with  a  very 
comfortable  inn,  and  good  ftabling  for  our  horfes,  conffdering 
that  it  was  a  highland  liable;  for  in  all  the  ftabies  we  had  met 
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with  in  this  country,  there  are  no  feparate  Ralls,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  inconvenient  to  the  horfes,  and  even  dangerous.  This 
might  be  remedied  at  a  trifling  expence;  but  the  fa6l  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  being  accuRomed  to  Rabies  of  this  kind,  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  inconvenience  of  them. 

* 

We  had  an  excellent  dinner,  after  which  my  companion  being 
in  a  merry  mood,  by  way  of  jeRing  with  the  girl  who  waited 
on  us,  alked  for  a  defert  of  fruit;  but  both  he  and  I  were  fur- 
prized  to  fee  her  return  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  plate  of  very 
(fine  goofeberries,  juR  gathered  in  the  garden  of  the  inn. 

The  evening  being  fine,  we  went  to  take  a  view  of  the  fort 
and  neighbouring  country.  Fort-AuguRus  is  a  regular  fortifica¬ 
tion,  with  four  baRions,  and  barracks  capable  of  accommodating 
400  foldiers,  with  proper  lodgings  for  the  officers.  It  is  a  very 
neat  looking  place,  and  a  furrounding  plantation  gives  it  very 
much  the  appearance  of  an  Engliffi  country  feat:  it  is  garrifoned 
by  invalids,  and  fupplied  with  provifions  from  Invernefs  by  a 
Hoop  of  fixty  tons.  Though  the  fortification  is  in  good  repair, 
it  is  by  no  means  a  place  of  Rrength,  being  commanded  by  the 
furrounding  hills  almoR  on  every  fide.  It  was  taken  by  the 
rebels  in  the  year  1  746,  but  was  deferted  by  them  after  they  had 
demoliffied  what  they  could.  This  fort  has  contributed  its  ffiare 
towards  the  civilization  of  the  country:  it  feems  likewife  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fituation  for  a  woollen  manufa£lorv. 


July 
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July  28th.  Having  breakfafted  at  an  early  hour,  we  left  Fort- 
Auguftus,  crofled  the  river  TarfF  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  aft 
eended  a  high  hill  on  the  other  fide,  from  whence  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  Loch-Nefs  ftretched  out  beneath  us,  at  the  head  of  which 
Fort- Au guftus  appeared  more  like  a  modern  peaceable  manfion, 
than  a  place  of  defence.  Proceeding  a  little  farther,  we  loft 
fight  of  Loch-Nefs,  but  when  we  expeded  to  enter  a  dreary 
mountainous  country y  we  were  agreeably  furprized  to  find  our- 
felves  in  a  pleafant  fequeftered  valley,  through  which  a  rivulet 
winds  its  rapid  way  into  the  loch;?  the  banks  are  richly  clothed 
with  birch,  and  this  valley  is  on  every  fide  furrounded  by  high 
mountains.  On  leaving  this,  fcene,.  we  afcended  the  mountain. 
Seechuimin ,  or  Cummin’s  Seat,  on  the  top  of  which  we  faw  fe- 
veral  fmall  but  beautiful  lakes,  that  would  have  formed  defirable 
ornaments  to  any  gentleman’s  grounds..  One.  larger  than  the. 
reft  is  Loch  TarfF,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  with  Loch  TariE 
fe veral  fmall  iflands  tufted  with  trees,  or  covered  with  brufhwood 
or  purple  heath..  This  lake  abounds  with  char.  It  is,  as  was 
before  obferved,  the  fource  of  the  river  TarfF,  which  conveys  to 
Loch-Nefs  the  waters  of  this  lake,  as  well  as  feveral  fmall 
ftreams  that  join  it  in  its  pafFage.  The  fides  of  thefe  mountains 
afFord  excellent  pafturage  for  the  numerous  flocks  of  fheep  we 
obferved  upon  them.  From  this  mountain  we  defcended  very 
gradually  along  a  barren  moor,  where  we  faw  feveral  of  the  carts 
or  fledges  of  the  country,  employed  in  carrying  peats;  they  have 
no  wheels,  but  two  arms  projedling  behind,  which  drag  upon  the 
ground,  the  horfe  bearing  up  the  other  end ;  they  are  very  rude,  and  - 
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badly  contrived,  for  the  horfe  has  not  only  the  cart  to  drag  along, 
but  part  of  the  weight  to  bear.  Thefe  carts  or  fledges,  though 
common  here,  are  not  peculiar  to  this  dittrift;  we  obferved  them 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  highlands,  and  alketch  of  one  is  given  in  the 
fore-ground  of  the  view  of  Glencroe.  The  harnefs  in  this  coun* 
try  conttfts  of  a  bridle  made  of  the  twitted  twigs  of  birch;  a  ttick 
about  a  yard  long  put  under  the  horfe’s  tail,  and  tied  with  twigs 
for  a  crupper:  the  faddle  is  a  pad  made  of  coarfe  facking,  tied 
with  twitted  birch  twigs,  or  hair  ropes. 

As  we  proceeded,  the  country  became  extremely  romantic, 
rugged  mountains  of  granite  prefenting  themfelves  in  every  di- 
redlion,  whofe  red  fides  were  laid  bare  by  the  conttant  torrents 
rolling  down  them,  all  the  foil  having  been  wafhed  away  into  the 
plains  :  this  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  mountains  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  they  will  confift  entirely  of  naked 
rocks.  The  mountains  of  Morven,  which  in  the  days  of  Fingal 
and  Offian  were  covered  with  foil  and  wood,  are  now  in  a  great 
meafure  denuded  of  both 

After 

*  In  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  manor  of  Badenoch,  were  very  extenfive  foeal- 
lings  or  grazings,  to  which  the  inhabitants  ufed  to  remove  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fummer  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  whole  of  their  cattle,  in  a  truly  patrU 
archal  ftyle.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  whole  families  going  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  bafkets  or  creels  on  each  fide  of  the  horfe,  or  often  a  child  in  one  creel,  and 
a  {tone  in  the  other,  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium:  here,  in  temporary  turf  huts,  they 
lived  with  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  during  the  fine  feafon  made  butter  and  cheefe. 
Such  dairy  houfes  are  common  in  molt  mountainous  countries :  Mr.  Pennant  dcfcribes 
fimilar  ones  in  Glen-Tilt  and  Jura ;  they  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Wales, 
where  they  are  called  Hafodtai ,  or  Summer-houfes ;  thofe  on  the  Swifs  Alps  were 
*  called 
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After  having  travelled  a  few  miles  among  thefe  mountains, 
we  eroded  the  river,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  water  of  Foyers,  and 
rode  by  its  fide  through  a  valley  as  romantic  as  could  be  con¬ 
ceived.  The  banks  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the  fides  of  the 
mountains,  were  covered  with  weeping  birch  ;  here  and  there 
the  mountains  prefented  their  naked  fronts,  from  which  huge 
fragments  of  rock  have  been  hurled  down  to  the  bottom.  After 
emerging  from  this  valley,  at  the  diftance  of  about  thirteen  miles 
from  Fort-Auguftus,  we  again  came  in  fight  of  Lochnefs,  and 
entering  an  avenue  of  weeping  birch-trees,  we  foon  came  to  two 
rude  pillars,  on  the  wall  on  our  left  hand,  from  whence  we  had 
a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  furious  cataradl  called  the  fall  of  Foyers. 
This  view  of  it  is  extremely  flriking,  but  as  we  wiflied  to  con¬ 
template  this  celebrated  fall  to  more  advantage,  we  continued 
our  ride  through  the  wood'  of  weeping  birch,  to  the  half-way 
houfe,  called  the  General’s  Hut,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  Loch¬ 
nefs,  nearly  about  the  midway,  and  commanding  a  delightful 
view  up  the  lake- 

called  Sennes.  When  the  grafs  in  thefe  fheallings  in  Badenoch  became  fcarce,  they 
returned  to  their  principal  farms,  where  it  had  grown  during  their  abfence;  here  they 
remained,  while  they  had  fufficiency  of  pafturage,  and  then  in  the  fame  manner  went 
back  to  their  fheallings,  obferving  this  ambulatory  courfe  during  the  feafons  of  vege¬ 
tation.  When  their  fmall  crops  were  ripe,  all  hands  defeended  from  the  hills,  and 
continued  on  the  farms  till  the  fame  was  cut  and  ftacked,  when  they  often  returned 
to  their  fheallings,  and  remained  till  driven  from  thence  by  fnow. 

Stat.  Account  of  Bolefkine  and  Abertarff, 
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When  General  Wade  was  fuperintending  the  military  roads, 
he  hadafmall  houfe  built  here,  which  was  afterwards  ufed  as  an 
inn  :  the  prefent  public  houfe  is  fituated  very  near  the  place,  and 
is  Pill  called  the  General’s  Hut.  Having  left  our  horfes  here, 
we  were  conducted  by  our  landlord  to  the  falls. 

Upper  Fall 
of  Foyers. 

We  firR  vifited  the  upper  fall,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  houfe,  and  near  half  a  mile  above  the  fall  which 
we  had  feen  from  the  road.  Here  the  river  Foyers  being  con¬ 
fined  on  each  fide  by  Peep  rocks,  precipitates  itfelf  with  great 
velocity,  forming  a  very  fine  cataradh  A  little  below  the  fall 
an  arch  has  been  thrown  by  the  proprietor,  Frafer  of  Foyers, 
from  which  the  fall  is  feen  ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper  view 
of  it,  we,  with  fome  difficulty,  fcrambled  down  the  Peep  banks 
to  the  rocks  below,  from  whence  we  beheld  this  romantic  fcene 
in  perfection.  The  bridge  and  rocks  formed  a  fine  frame,  or 
foreground,  behind  which,  at  the  diPance  of  perhaps  twenty 
yards,  appeared  the  firP  part  of  the  fall;  the  fecond,  and  mop 
important  break,  was  a  few  yards  nearer,  and  the  loweP  almoP 
under  the  arch. 

Our  guide  was  prefent  when  very  accurate  meafurements 
were  taken  of  thefe  falls  ;  the  following  particulars  are  therefore 
put  down  from  his  information  : 

From  the  arch  of  the  bridge  to  the  furface  of  the 

water,  after  the  loweP  part  of  the  fall  -  -  200  feet. 

Height  of  the  fall  -  -  - . 70  feet. 

*  The 
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The  bridge  was  built  about  twelve  years  ago,  before  which 
time  the  only  paflfage  over  this  torrent  was  a  rude  alpine  bridge, 
confiding  of  fome  flicks  thrown  over  the  rocks,  and  covered  with 
turf.  It  was  c rolled  by  the  peafantry  on  foot,  but  muft  certainly 
have  turned  giddy  the  Readied:  head  unaccudomed  to  fuch 
fcenes.  About  three  years  before  the  prelent  bridge  was  built, 
a  neighbouring  farmer,  on  his  way  home  from  Invernefs,  had 
called  at  the  General’s  Hut,  to  fhelter  himfelf  from  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  Rorm,  and  drive  out  the  invading  cold  by  re¬ 
inforcing  the  garrifon  in  the  Romacli.  Here  he  met  with  fome 
old  acquaintance,  with  whom  he  converfed  of  formet  times, 
without  obferving  the  frequency  of  the  circulating  glafs.  The 
fnow  continued  to  fall  in  thick  flakes,  and  they  were  fitting  by  a 
comfortable  Are  :  at  laR,  when  the  fumes  of  whifky  had  taken 
pofleffion  of  his  brain,  and  raifed  his  fpirits  to  no  ordinary  pitch, 
he  determined  to  go  home.  When  he  came  to  this  place, 
having  been  accuRomed  to  crofs  the  rude  bridge  on  foot,  he 
habitually  took  this  road,  and  forced  his  horfe  over  it.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  he  had  fome  faint  recolledlion  of  the  circumRance,  though 
the  feeming  impoffibility  of  the  thing  made  him  fufpeft  that  it 
was  a  dream  ;  but  as  the  ground  was  covered  with  fnow  it  was 
very  eafy  to  convince  himfelf :  he  accordingly  went,  and  when 
he  perceived  the  tracks  of  his  horfe’s  feet  over  the  bridge,  he  was 
fo  much  terrified  at  the  danger  he  had  efcaped,  that  he  fell  ill, 
and  died  Ihortly  afterwards. 
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T  HE  LOWER  F  A  L  L 

In  our  way  to  the  lower  fall,  our  guide  fhowed  us  a  cave  of 
confiderable  lize,  near  the  liver,  where  the  freebooters  ufed  to 
fhelter  themfelves  in  turbulent  times.  There  was  a  way  of 
efcape  towards  the  water,  fhould  the  main  entry  be  aifeovered. 

Our  next  obje£l  was  the  lower  fall ;  when  we  came  to  the 
pillars  before  mentioned,  we  left  the  road,  and  went  down  the 
fide  of  the  hill.  The  delcent  to  the  point  of  view  is  difficult, 
but  we  were  amply  repaid  for  our  trouble. 

The  following  particulars  are  put  down  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  pur  guide : 

From  the  top  of  the  rocks,  where  the  fmall 
figures  are  reprefented,  to  the  furface  of  the 


water  -----------  470  feet. 

Height  of  the  fall  in  one  continued  fiream  -  -  207  feet. 


From  the  place  where  the  water  appears  as  if 
burfting  through  the  rock,  to  the  beginning 


of  the  uninterrupted  fall  ------  5  feet. 

So  that  the  height  of  the  fall  may  properly  be 

called  -  --  --  --  --  --  212  feet. 


Down  this  precipice  the  river  rufhes  with  a  noife  like  thun¬ 
der  into  the  abyfs  below,  forming  an  unbroken  flream  as  white 
as  fnow  :  from  the  violent  agitation  arifes  a  Ipray  which  en¬ 
velops  the  fpe&ator,  and  fpreads  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 


The 
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OF  FOYERS. 


The  following  beautiful  defcription  of  this  Fall  was  written 
with  a  pencil  by  Bums,  as  he  was  Randing  by  it : 

Among  the  heathy  hills  and  ragged  woods 
the  roaring  Foyers  pours  his  molly  floods  ; 

’till  full  he  dallies  on  the  rocky  mounds, 

where,  thro’  a  fhapelefs  breach,  his  Rream  refounds. 

As  high  in  air  the  burRing  torrents  flow, 
as  deep  recoiling  furges  foam  below, 
prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  Iheet  defcends, 
and  viewlefs  Echo’s  ear  aRonifh’d  rends. 

Dim  feen,  thro’  rifing  miffs  and  ceafelefs  Ihow’rs, 
the  hoary  cavern  wide-furrounding  lowers ; 

Rill  thro’  the  gap  the  Rruggling  river  toils, 
and  Rill  below  the  horrid  cauldron  boils. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  higheR  falls  in  the  world,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  is  fufficient  to  give  it  confequence.  The 
fcene  is  awful  and  grand,  and  I  fuppofe  that  any  perfon  who  has 
once  beheld  it  will  readily  agree,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  travel 
from  Fort- William  to  this  place  merely  to  fee  this  fall.  Though 
an  immence  body  of  veater  falls  down  the  celebrated  cafcade  of 
Niagara,  yet  its  height  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  height  of 
this,  being  only  140  feet  *. 

On  the  fides  of  the  glen  the  elegant  Alchimllla  alpina  grows 
in  abundance. 


*  Mode's  American  Geography. 


Having 


LOCH-NESS: 


Having  fatisfied  our  curiohty  refpecting  thefe  celebrated 
tails,  we  returned  to  the  General’s  Hut ;  here  we  found  our  land¬ 
lord  and  guide,  who  had  left  us  while  Mr.  Watts  was  making  his 
iketch,  a6ting  the  part  of  an  odder  ;  and  after  he  had  done  the 
needful  to  our  horfes,  he  went  into  the  houfe  and  commenced 
cook.  When  we  firh  arrived  here,  we  found  him  working  in 
his  garden,  fo  that  he  had  almoh  as  many  occupations  as  Mr. 
Elwes’  huntfman :  we  were  not,  however,  difpofed  to  call  him 
Loch-Nefs.  an  idle  dog.  While  our  dinner  was  preparing,  we  fauntered 
about  the  banks  of  Loch-Nefs.  .This  lake  is  twenty-two  miles 
in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  the  depth 
in  the  middle  is  from  60  to  135  fathoms.  It  fometimes  rifes 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  perpendicular  above  low-w'ater  mark,  from 
continued  rains  or  melting  fnow.  It  is  fo  deep  even  at  the  bdes, 
excepting  at  the  points  of  Ton*  and  Foyers,  that  a  blip  of  the  line 
might  fail  within  her  length  of  the  fhore,  from  end  to  end,  on 
either  fide.  The  high  hills  by  which  it  is  inclofed  on  the  north 
and  fouth,  prefent,  to  a  perfon  failing  up  the  lake,  a  pleafant 
view  of  wood,  pahure,  rivers  and  rivulets,  broken  beeps,  and 
irregular  precipices.  This  large  body  of  water  is  plentifully 
hocked  with  bill ;  trouts  of  three  or  four  pounds  weight  are  fre¬ 
quently  taken  out  of  it ;  and  falmon  often  pafs  the  Cruives  in 
the  river  Nefs,  when  the  water  is  high. 


Purity  of  the  The  water  of  this  lake  is  eheemed  fo  falubrious,  uhat  people 
frequently  come  or  fend  thirty  miles  for  it,  though  it  certainly 
pofleffes  no  mineral  impregnation,  but  is  extremely  foft  and  pure. 

It 
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It  never  freezes  in  the  fevered  winters:  this  fa61,  which  is  well  Nevcrfreezei. 
afcertained,  was  doubted  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  though  it  is  nothing 
different  from  what  takes  place  in  all  lakes  that  are  large  and 
deep.  The  reafon  why  it  never  freezes  is  its  great  depth,  though 
the  above-mentioned  author,  who  was  a  better  philologid  than 
natural  philofopher,  afferts  that  this  circumdance  can  have  little 
fhare  in  its  exemption.  It  will  not,  however,  require  any  in¬ 
tricate  invedigation  to  explain  the  reafon  why  deep  lakes  are 
more  difficult  to  freeze  than  (hallow  colle&ions  of  water,  even 
of  much  greater  extent.  The  cold  air  in  winter,  which  paffes 
over  the  furface  of  the  water,  robs  it  of  its  heat,  and  condenfes  it ; 
in  confequence  of  its  fpecific  gravity  being  increafed,  it  falls 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  its  place  is  fupplied  by  the 
warmer  and  more  rarefied  water  riling  frown  below  ;  this  change 
of  place  will  go  on,  till  the  whole  of  the  water  arrive  nearly  at 
the  freezing  point,  before  it  can  poffibly  freeze ;  and  where  lakes 
are  very  deep,  the  winter  feafon  is  not  fufficient  to  produce  this 
effe6h  The  water,  when  taken  out  of  the  lake,  freezes  very 
eafily,  as  might  be  expe&ed  from  its  purity. 

This  lake  is  often  violently  agitated  by  winds,  which  fweep  Remarkable^ 
with  impetuofity  from  the  wed:  to  ead ;  the  current  of  air  being  thls  Lake* 
confined  and  increafed  in  its  paffage  through  the  great  glen  ;  this 
frequently  caufes  very  large  waves,  which  break  violently  againd 
the  rugged  banks :  but  like  fome  other  large  lakes,  its  waters 
have  fometimes  been  greatly  agitated  when  there  were  no  ex¬ 
traordinary 
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SURPRIZING  EFFECT  ON  THE  LAKE. 

* 

traordinary  currents  in  the  atmofphere  that  could  ruffle  its 
furface. 

The  water  of  this  lake  was  affetfted  in  a  very  furprifing  man¬ 
ner  on  the  firft  of  November  1755,  the  time  at  which  the  great 
earthquake  was  felt  at  Lifhon,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  Loch- 
lomond  was  fo  violently  agitated,  as  was  formerly  mentioned. 
The  water  rofe  rapidly,  and  flowed  up  the  lake  from  eaft  to  weft 
with  amazing  impetuofity,  the  waves  being  carried  more  than 
two  hundred  yards  up  the  river  Oich,  breaking  on  its  banks  near 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  ;  it  continued  ebbing  and 
flowing  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  :  at  the  end  of  which  time,  a 
wave  much  larger  than  the  reft  came  up  the  river,  broke  on  the 
north  fide,  and  overflowed  the  bank  to  the  extent  of  thirty  feet. 
A  boat  near  the  General’s  Hut  loaden  with  brufhwood,  was  thrice 
driven  afhore,  and  twice  carried  back  again;  the  laft  time,  the 
rudder  was  broken,  the  wood  forced  out,  and  the  boat  filled  with* 
water  and  left  on  fhore.  Not  the  fmalleft  agitation  was  felt  on 
land  *. 

Leaving  the  General’s  Hut,  we  proceeded  along  the  romantic 
banks  of  the  lake,  through  an  avenue  of  birch  trees;  which,, 
with  the  different  views  of  the  lake  that  conftantly  prefented 
themfelves,  rendered  the  ride  delightful.  About  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  beyond  the  inn,  is  the  burial  place  where  the  church  for- 
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merly  Rood,  but  which  has  been  removed  a  little  above  Foyers, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  Loch-nefs,  we  faw  the  ruins  of  Caftle 
Urquhart  on  a  fteep  promontory  projecting  into  the  lake,  a  plea- 
fant  and  romantic  fituation,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  this  ex- 
panfe  of  water  from  one  end  to  the  other.  This  venerable  rem¬ 
nant  of  antiquity  was  once  a  place  of  great  ftrength  and  confider- 
able  fize.  The  lake  wafhes  the  eaft  wall,  and  the  other  three 
fides  were  fortified  with  ftrong  ramparts,  a  ditch,  and  a  draw¬ 
bridge  ;  within  the  walls  were  buildings  and  accommodations  for 
five  or  fix  hundred  men  *.  This  caftle  was  a  royal  fort,  and  was 
granted  by  James  IV.  in  1 509,  with  the  eftate  and  lordfhip  of 
Urquhart,  to  the  laird  of  Grant,  in  whofe  family  they  frill  con¬ 
tinue.  For  fome  time  before  this  grant  was  made,  the  lairds  of 
Grant  poffeffed  the  caftle  and  lands  of  Urquhart  as  chamberlains 
of  the  crown.  Abercrombv,  the  hiftorian,  obferves,  that  king 
Edward  I.  of  England  reduced  this  fort  in  1303,  and  inhumanly 
put  to  the  fword  Alexander  Bois  and  his  garrifon,  who  had 
bravely  defended  it.  According  to  the  fame  author,  Robert 
Lauder,  governor  of  this  caftle,  maintained  it  in  1334  again# 
the  Englifh,  then  in  the  caufe  of  Edward  Baliol. 

The  rocks  from  the  general’s  hut  for  a  mile  or  two  along  the 
road,  are  of  the  pudding-ltone  kind,  like  thofe  of  Oban,  but  the 
pebbles  are  in  general  fmaller,  and  the  cement  appears  to  be  a 
kind  of  lava  of  a  reddifh  hue. 

*  Stat.  Account  of  Urquhart  and  Glen-morifton. 
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NAVIGATION  PROPOSED  FROM 


On  leaving  the  beautiful  avenue  of  birch,  we  entered  one  of 
hazel,  which  continued  fome  miles,  and  which,  as  Dr.  Johnfon 
oblerves,  reminded  us  very  ftrongly  of  an  Englifh  lane :  on  thefe 
trees  were  great  quantities  of  nuts.  Near  the  end  of  the  lake, 
we  pahed  on  our  right  the  church  and  village  of  Dores;  here 
the  lake  empties  itfelf  by  the  river  Nefs,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
near  Invernefs. 


From  Fort-William  we  had  been  travelling  all  the  way,  in 
the  great  glen  which  divides  Scotland  into  two  parts,  and  which, 
as  the  reader  muff  have  obferved,is  nearly  filled  with  lakes.  This 
great  opening  is  called  Glen-more,  or  the  great  glen ;  fometimes 
Glenn-more-jia-Ii  alabin,  or  the  great  glen  of  Caledonia.  It  will 
be  fcarcely  neceffiary  to  point  out  the  public  advantages  which 

Propofed  would  arife  from  opening  a  communication  by  water  between 

Navigation 

from  Fort-  the  Murray  Firth  at  Invernefs,  and  the  branch  of  the  weftern 

William  to 

Invernefs.  ocean  which  comes  up  to  Fort- William.  This  feems  nearly 
completed  by  nature:  for  the  diftauce  taken  in  a  ftraight  line  is 
little  more  than  fifty  miles;  and  of  this,  the  navigable  lakes 
Loch-Nefs,  Loch-Oich,  and  Loch-Lochy,  make  up  near  forty. 
The  whole  length  of  this  line  is  thus  Rated  by  Mr.  Knox: 


Loch-Lochy, 
— —  Oich, 
— -  Nefs,  - 


MILES. 

IO 

River  Lochy,.  - 

MILES, 

-  7 

4 

Oich,  - 

-  5 

22 

Nefs,  - 

-  8 

Land, 
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So  that  thirty-fix  miles  are  navigable  on  a  grand  fcale,' twenty- 
miles  confiR  of  rivers  which  might  be  rendered  navigable  bv 
means  of  cuts,  and  two  miles  of  land.  The  expence  of  a  canal 
in  thefe  twenty-two  miles,  feventy  feet  wide,  and  ten  deep,  he 
eflimates  at  1 64,000/. ;  no  great  fum  when  compared  with  the 
advantages  which  would  refult  from  it.  It  would  not  perhaps 
pay  private  adventurers  at  firR,  but  might  be  undertaken  by  go¬ 
vernment,  and  would  be  productive  of  great  national  benefit. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  point  out  fomeof  the  moft  obvious 
advantages  of  luch  a  communication,  partly  from  Knox’s  View 
of  the  Britifh  Empire,  partly  from  communications  on  that  fub- 
je£t  in  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  StatiRical  Account*  and  partly  from 
the  ideas  that  occurred  to  myfelfi 


The  length  of  navigation  faved  in  a  voyage 
from  Invernefs  to  the  found  of  Mull, 
would  be  above  -  ■*.-**«-*  200  miles* 

T)itto  from  Buchannels  to  ditto  127  miles. 

Ditto  to  veflels  keeping  the  outfide  of  the 
Orkneys,  at  feafons  when  the  Pentland 
Firth  cannot  be  navigated  *  -  187  miles-. 


V essels  of  nine  feet  water  might  pafs  with  the  greateR  fecu- 
ritv  from  Invernefs  to  Fort-William  in  three  days;  and  fmall 
craft  much  fooner.  The  voyage  by  the  Pentland  Firth  is  upon 
an  average  two  weeks,  and  fometimes  two  months. 
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Were  this  line  of  navigation  opened  to  the  great  weftem 
fiffieries,  and  to  the  Hebrides,  a  new  fpecies  of  traffic  and  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  would  immediately  arife;  markets  of  recipro¬ 
cal  benefit  would  enliven  both  ffiores,  and  give  employment  to-, 
all  thofe  who  prefer  ufeful  induftrv  to  indigence  and  idlenefs,  of 
whom  there  are  many  thoufands  in  this  remote  diftridh 

Nor  is  it  the  highlands  only  that  require  the  aid  of  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  two  feas.  Due  eaft  from  Invernefs,  the 
Murray  Firth  waffies  a  coaft  of  105  miles  to  Buchannefs,  the 
eaftern  extremity  of  Aberdeenfhire. 

The  climate  along  the  banks  of  the  Murray  Firth  is  foft,  and- 
the  foil  excellent,  as  appears  from  the  exports  of  grain  to  Glaf- 
gow  and  the  Hebrides.  This  country  alfo  abounds  in  iron  and 
lead  :  the  fea  is  bountiful  in  white  fifh  and  falmon,  particularly 
the  latter.  Befides  the  maritime  diftridts  on  the  Murray  Firth,, 
there  are  fundry  extenfive  vallies  which  penetrate  far  back  into 
the  country,  winding  beautifully  amid  ft  lofty  mountains,  to 
whofe  heathy  appearance  the  verdant  plains  form  an  agreeable 
contraft. 

But  thefe  ffiores  and  vallies,  though  thus  abounding  with 
people  difpofed  for  induftry,  and  though  amply  fupplied  in  the 
produce  of  land  and  water,  labour  under  a  natural  misfortune. 
A  ridge  of  hills  called  the  Grampian  mountains,  forms  an  almoft 
impafiable  chain  from  Aberdeen  to  Loch- Lomond.  This  chain,. 

nearly 
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nearly  crofting  the  kingdom  from  fea  to  fea,  cuts  off  the  northern 
counties  from  all  inland  communication  with  the  fouth  and  weft: 
during  winter;  nor  do  the  narrow  fteep  paftes  admit  of  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  goods  even  in  fummer* 

All  mercantile  intercourfe  with  the  weft:  and  fouth-weft 
parts  of  the  kingdom  mull  be  therefore  carried  on  by  the  long, 
the  tedious,  and  very  hazardous  navigation  by  the  Pentland  Firth; 
and  all  veflels  palling  to  and  from  the  herring  and  white  fiftieries 
to  the  Hebrides,  mufb  alfo  hazard  the  fame  navigation;  though 
in  winter,  the  feafon  of  the  large  herrings,  and  the  moft  proper 
time  for  curing,  even  this  paflage  is  almoft  impra6Hcable. 

The  fame  inconvenience  attends  the  inhabitants  of  the  weft: 
highlands,  in  procuring  from  the  eaft  coaft  thofe  fupplies  of 
grain  and  meal,  which  their  native  mountains  do  not  afford  in 
iufficient  plenty  for  half  the  inhabitants,  and  which  Ireland  has 
fometimes  denied,  and  may  in  future  deny  them.. 

All  fhips  from  Ireland  and  the  weft:  coaft:  of  England,  bound 
for  the  eaft:  coaft:,  for  Holland,  or  the  Baltic,  could  perform  their 
voyage  in  at  leaf!  a  third  lefs  time  than  now,  and  with  much 
greater  fafety.  In  like  manner  all  the  Weft-India  and  American 
traders  from  the  eaft:  of  Scotland,  and  the  north- eaft  coaft:  of 
England,  could  avoid  the  circuitous  and  dangerous  navigation  by 
the  Pentland  Firth,  and  in  time  of  war  could  rendezvous  at  In- 
vernefs  or  Fort-William,  protected  by  ftrong  forts,  and  harbours 

that 
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that  may  be  juRly  reckoned  among  the  fafeR  and  moft  capacious 
in  the  kingdom.  Befides,  a  frigate  or  two  Rationed  in  the  Mur* 
ray  Firth,  between  Peterhead  and  Fort-George,  together  with 
one  or  two  between  the  found  of  Mull  and  the  coaR  of  Ireland, 
would  afford  greater  protection  to  our  trade  in  thofe  quarters, 
than  many  times  the  number  at  prelent,  when  the  navigation  by 
the  north  about  is  fo  extenfive  and  fcattered.  A  variety  of  other 
circumRances  might  be  mentioned  to  fhow  the  utility  of  this 
navigation,  which  fooner  or  later  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be 
opened.  It  is  a  work  which  nature  has  evidently  intended  and 
almoR  completed,  and  would  certainly  be  the  moR  important 
objedt  for  commercial  enterprize  that  ever  was  undertaken  by 
Great  Britain. 

From  the  failure  of  crops  which  frequently  happen  through 
a  long  continuance  of  cold  and  wet  weather,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  neighbourhood  have  fometimes  been  reduced  to  the  greatefl 
diftrefs :  this,  however,  Rnce  the  introduddion  of  potatoes  has 
not  happened,  and  was  this  communication  by  water  opened, 
and  proper  markets  eftablifhed  at  Fort-AuguRus  and  Fort- 

4 

William,  it  could  fcarcely  occur. 

In  the  year  1783,  a  fear  city  of  this  kind  was  prevented  by 
government,  and  the  benevolent  exertions  of  mercantile  gentle¬ 
men  at  Invernefs.  Oatmeal  had  rifen  to  an  enormous  price,  but 
was  by  importation  reduced  nearly  to  the  average  Randard.  Near 
8  the 
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the  end  of  the  laft  century,  the  Situation  of  this  country  was  very 
different;  the  people  were  left  to  their  own  exertions.  One 
crop  having  failed  through  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  they 
had  no  refource  for  feed,  but  the  damaged  grain  of  their  own 
growth.  This  occasioned  the  failure  of  a  fecond  and  a  third 
crop.  During  this  fcarcity.,  it  is  well  known  that  feveral  fami¬ 
lies  inhabiting  a  place  called  Climes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Inver  nefs,  fubfifted  for  two  years  on  the  herbs  they  could  collefl 
in  Summer,.  and  gathered  the  feed  of  the  wild  muSiard,  with 
which  their  fields  abounded  ;  this  was  ground  into  meal,  and 
afforded  them  a  Scanty  fubfiSten.ee  in  winter;  but  the  third  crop 
failing,  they  could  fubfift  no  longer.  They  accordingly  deferted 
their  habitations  in  a  body,  and  coming  down  to  the  plain  be¬ 
low,  fet  up  a  lamentable  cry;  having  wept  till  they  had  no  longer 
power,  they  embraced  each  other,  and  difperSed  in  anguifh  and 
bitternefs  of  hearr,  moSt  of  them  to  meet  no  more ;  each  going 
where  chance,  or  the  hope  of  charity,  conduced  their  Reps ;  fomc 
to  ferve,  and  more  to  beg  their  bread;  the  wife  feparating  from 
her  huSband,  and  the  mother  from  her  children  *_ 

That  Similar  fcenes  of  diftrefs  have  been  witnefled  Since  that 
time,  appears  from  Mr.  Knox.  A  gentleman  who  formerly  re- 
iided  in  the  highlands  informed  this  philanthropic  traveller,  that 
during  a  fcarcity,  fuch  as  has  been  defcribed,  a  poor  farmer  from 
a  distant  part  of  the  country  appeared  at  his  gate  with  three 


*  See  Stat.  Account  of  Kirkhill. 
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fmall  horfes,  imploring  three  bolls  of  meal  to  lave  his  family  and 
fome  of  his  neighbours,  who  having  exhaufted  their  flock,  had 
collected  three  guineas  to  purchafe  grain  or  meal.  The  gentle¬ 
man  had  a  few  bolls  left,  but  his  own  neighbours  being  in  the 
fame  fituation  with  this  man,  he  could  afford  him  no  relief, 
but  advifed  him  to  proceed  to  Invernefs,  where  grain  in  fcarce 
feafons  is  imported  by  the  merchants.  The  man  went  away 
greatly  dejedled  :  his  horfes  were  reduced  to  fkeletons,  and  very 
unfit  for  the  journey  home  under  a  load.  In  a  few  days  this 
poor  man  appeared  again,  and  informed  him  that  neither  grain 
nor  meal  could  be  had  at  Invernefs,  or  elfewhere  in  that  country  ; 
and  that  his  family  and  neighbours  were,  by  that  time,  looking 
out  for  his  return  with  the  means  of  their  prefervation.  This 
account  of  the  fcarcity  at  Invernefs,  rendered  the  fituation  of  the 
gentleman  more  embarraffing  than  before ;  his  own  people 
having  a  prior  claim  to  his  attention.  He  therefore  refufed  the 
relief  which  mull  have  been  given  at  the  expence  of  others  in 
the  fame  fituation. 

The  poor  man  liflened  with  impatience,  and  watery  eyes,  to 
the  dreadful  fentence ;  reprefented  in  very  moving  terms,  the 
feelings  and  fituation  of  his  family  and  neighbours,  fhould  he  re¬ 
turn  empty-handed.  “  Give  me,”  faid  he,  “  one  boll,  and  you 
fhall  have  the  price  of  three  bolls  ;  here,  Sir,  are  the  three 
guineas,  I  mufl  not  go  back  without  meal,  otherwife  we  mull  all 
perifh — there  is  no  remedy  elfewhere.”  Unable  to  refill:  the 
fimple  but  genuine  eloquence  of  the  poor  man,  the  gentleman 
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ordered  him  a  boll  of  meal,  with  which,  and  his  money,  he 
defired  he  would  depart  to  his  family,  which  he  inftantly  did,  in 
tranfports  of  joy  and  gratitude 

There  is  a  vegetable  common  in  Britain,  that  grows  in  Very 
great  abundance  among  the  heaths  and  woods  of  the  highlands, 
which  formerly  was  much  efteemed,  and  is  Hill  reforted  to  oc- 
cafionally  by  the  inhabitants  ;  1  mean  the  Orobus  tuberofus,  or 
heath-pealling.  It  has  purple  papilinaceous  flowers,  fucceeded 
by  a  pod  containing  about  twelve  dark  coloured  feeds,  refembling 
fmall  fhot  'j'.  The  roots  of  this  plant  when  boiled  are  very 
favory  and  nutritious  ;  and  when  dried  and  ground  into  powder, 
they  may  be  made  into  bread.  A  great  quantity  of  this  plant 
grows  among  the  woods  of  Glenmore,  and  the  highlanders  fre¬ 
quently  chew  the  roots  like  tobacco,  aflerting,  that  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  them  prevents  the  uneafy  fenfation  of  hunger,  fo  that 
they  generally  provide  themfelves  with  them  in  theii  hunting 
and  fifhing  expeditions.  They  can  likewife  prepare  an  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor  from  it. 

After  we  had  left  Lochnefs,  and  emerged  from  the  woods 
of  hazel  and  birch,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  appeared 
changed.  The  rugged  mountains,  among  which  we  had  travel¬ 
led  io  long,  dwindled  into  gentle  elevations,  and  we  took  leave, 

*  Knox’s  View  of  the  Britifh  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.443. 

,  f  Lightfoot’s  Flora  Scotica. 
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at  leaf:  for  a  confderable  time,  of  the  charming  lake  fcenery. 
which  had  continually  enchanted  us  with  new  views  almofl  every 
Rage  iince  we  left  Dumbarton.  Our  prelent  road  was  very  good, 
leading  through  fome  very  extenfive  fir  plantations,  belonging  to 
Frafer  of  Bonham.  From  the  top  of  a  imall  hill  we  law  Inver- 
nefs,  the  capital  of  the  highlands,  to  great  advantage.  Before 
River  Nefs.  we  reached  this  town,  we  joined  the  river  Nefs  which  runs 
out  of  the  north-eaft  corner  of  the  lake  ;  this  fine  river  is  orna¬ 
mented  by  fome  beautiful  tufted  ides  before  it  reaches  Invernefs.. 
It  runs  along  (lowly  and  majefrically,  and  during  the  whole  of  its 
courfe,  which  is  about  eight  miles,  the  fall  is  fcarcely  ten 
feet.  A  great  deal  of  juniper  (Juniperus  communis)  grows  by 
the  fde  of  the  road,  between  the  General’s  Hut  and  Invernefs, 
and  indeed  many  of  the  neighbouring  hills  are  almoft  covered 
with  it :  a  fhip  load  of  the  berries  ufed  annually  to  be  fent  from 
hence  to  Holland. 

*  This  river  abounds  with  falmon,  trout,  and  flounders  ;  the  falmon  fifhing  be* 
gins  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  ends- the  1 8th  of  September.  The  Berwick 
Fifhing  Company  have  fifhed  this  river  upwards  of  forty  years.  The  quantity  of 
falmon  caught  in  it  amounts  annually,  on  an  average,  to  300  or  350  barrels,  an  amaz¬ 
ing  quantity  to  be  caught  in  a  river  of  fo  Ihort  a  courfe.  (See  Stat.  Account  of 
Invernefs.) 
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INVERNESS  is  a  large  and  well  built  town,  containing 
about  8000  inhabitants.  The  houfes  are  very  lofty,  and 
many  of  them  elegant.  It  is  very  properly  called  the  Capital  of 
the  Highlands,  there  being  no  other  town  of  any  confequence  in 
the  north.  There  are  fome  very  good  inns  :  that,  where  we 
took  up  our  abode,  is  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Ettles.  Our  accomodation 
was  very  good,  we  experienced  much  attention  and  civility,  and 
were  charged  very  reafonably.  Almoft  oppolite  to  our  inn,  near 
the  center  of  the  town,  Hands  the  court-houfe,  with  which  is  con- 
nedted  the  jail  or  tolbooth.  It  is  a  very  handfome  modern  build¬ 
ing,  with  an  elegant  tower,  terminated  by  one  of  the  handfomeft 
Ipires  I  have  feen.  The  prifon  is  airy,  and  kept  remarkably  neat. 
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INVERNESS  ACADEMY. 


Academy. 


The  town  is  governed  by  a  provoffi,  four  bailies,  and  a  dealt 
of  guild,  affiled  by  a  council  confining  of  twenty-one  members, 
called  the  town  council.  The  new  council  are  eleded  every 
year  by  the  old,  before  their  office  expires.  The  new  council 
elect  from  their  number,  the  provoffi,  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and 
a  treafurer.  There  are  fix  corporations  of  craftfmen,  befides 
feveral  crafts  not  incorporated. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  mention  the  academy,  an 
excellent  inflitution,  which  was  eflablifhed  here  in  the  year 
1790.  The  gentlemen  of  this  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
counties,  had  long  confidered  the  effiablifhment  of  a  feminary  of 
learning,  on  a  liberal  and  extenfive  plan,  of  very  great  importance  , 
to  this  part  of  the  country.  A  committee  having  been  appointed, 
in  the  year  1787,  to  confider  of  the  mofl  proper  methods  for 
carrying  it  into  effed,  immediately  commenced  an  extenfive 
correfpondence,  and  fubfcriptions  were  opened  in  Scotland, 
England,  France,  America,  and  theEafl  and  Weft  Indies ;  in  all 
of  which,  natives  of  this  country  were  fettled.  A  piece  of 
ground  containing  about  three  acres,  was  purchafed.  and  an  ele¬ 
gant  building  ereded,  confiding  of  a  large  public  hall,  with  fix 
very  ipacious  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  the  different 
daffies,  the  library,  and  philifophical  apparatus.  The  bufinefs  is 
eonduded  by  a  redor,  and  four  tutors. 

In  the  firft  clafs,  the  Englifh  language  is  taught  grammatically; 
in  the  fecond,  Latin  and  Greek ;  in  the  third,  arithmetic  and 
8  book- 
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book-keeping  ;  in  the  fourth,  the  elemeuts  of  Euclid,  with  their 
application  to  plane  and  fpherical  trigonometry,  menfuration  of 
folids  and  furfaces  in  all  its  parts ;  geography,  with  the  ufe  of 
the  globes ;  navigation,  and  the  mod  ufeful  parts  of  practical 
adronomy ;  naval,  civil,  and  military  architedure  ;  practical 
gunnery  ;  perfpedive,  and  drawing.  In  the  fifth,  or  highed, 
which  is  the  redor’s  clafs,  are  taught  civil  and  natural  hidory, 
experimental  philofophy,  and  chemidry. 

The  redor  has  a  houfe  and  fmall  falary ,  the  different  tutors 
have  likewife  fmall  falaries,  fo  that  they  depend  chiefly  on  the 
fees  of  their  different  claffes,  which  makes  them  much  more 
attentive  and  indudrious.  The  fees  for  each  feffion  are,  to  the 
mader  of  the  flrd  clafs,  fix  {hillings  ;  to  the  mader  of  the  fecond 
twelve  {hillings  ;  the  fame  to  the  mader  of  the  third  :  the  fee 
for  each  feffion  to  the  mader  of  the  fourth,  is  one  guinea  ;  and  to 
the  mader  of  the  highed  clafs,  a  guinea  and  a  half.  Belides  thefe 
fees,  there  is  a  fmall  fum  paid,  by  every  dudent  attending  the 
academy,  to  the  redor. 

The  number  of  dudents  is  generally  between  two  and  three 
hundred.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  or  feffions,  the 
iird  begins  the  fixteenth  of  July,  and  ends  on  the  twentieth  of 
December;  the  fecond  begins  on  the  fifth  of  January  and  ends 
oil  the  tenth  of  June. 
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Dirc&oi's. 


Advantages. 


The  directors  of  the  academy  are  the  provoft,  bailies,  dean 
of  oruild,  fheriff  of  the  county,  and  the  moderator  of  the  pref- 
bvtery  of  Invernels.  Subicribers  of  jT.  $o.  are  likewiie  dneclors 
for  life  ;  and  fubfcribers  to  the  amount  of  J[.  ioo  are  perpetual 
directors,  /.  e.  the  dire&ion  is  continued  to  their  heirs  and  afligns, 
Befides  thefe  dire&ors,  five  gentlemen  of  the  county  are  annually 
ele&ed  at  the  Michaelmas  head-court.  At  the  defire  of  the 
highland  fociety  of  London,  a  clafs  has  been  opened  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  Gaelic  language,  with  a  falary  of  fifteen  pounds  per 
annum,  to  which  the  directors  have  added  fixteen  pounds 

This  ufeful  inftitution  pofFe fifes  many  advantages-  The  fitua- 
tion  of  Invernefs  is  in  the  midfi:  of  an  extenfive  country ;  the 
town  is  pleafantly  fituated,  healthy,  and  not  too  large ;  board 
is  likewife  very  reafonable.  From  the  popular  way  in  which 
the  directors  are  appointed,  as  well  as  from  their  relpe&ability, 
they  are  likely  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  it,  and  prevent  abufes. 
Though  it  has  not  the  name,  it  polTeffes  moft  of  the  advantages 
of  an  univerfity,  and  may  ferve  as  a  place  of  complete  educa¬ 
tion  for  all,  excepting  thofe  intended  for  the  learned  profeffions,. 
who  may  here  lay  an  excellent  foundation,  and  raife  the  fuper- 
ftru&ure  at  Edinburgh  or  Glalgow.  I  do  not  mention  Aberdeen, 
or  St.  Andrew’s,  becaufe  though  education  is  I  believe  very  well 
conduced  in  them  both,  and  particularly  in  the  former,  they 
are,  notwithftanding  the  name,  more  to  be  confidered  in  the 
light  of  the  feminary  of  Invernefs,  becaufe  none  intended  for 
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the  learned  profeffions,  excepting  the  church,  can  finifh  their 
education  there. 

I  cannot  avoid  obferving  here,  that  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain  have  much  jufter  and  more  liberal  ideas  of  education 
than  my  countrymen ;  and  I  cannot  but  exprefs  a  wifh,  that 
many  of  the  large  fchools  in  England,  which  are  fo  nobly  en¬ 
dowed,  but  in  which  the  dead  languages  only  are  taught,  were 
modelled  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Scotch  academies  and 
univerfities.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  thefe  fchools, 
thefe  languages  were  defervedly  in  repute ;  they  were  the  keys 
which  unlocked  the  learned  lore  of  antiquity. 

After  the  dark  gloom,  which  was  fpread  over  Europe  by  the 
Goths,  and  which  extinguifhed  every  ray  of  fcience,  had  begun 
to  dilpel,  numbers  of  the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  difcovered,  which  were  refcued  from  the  general  wreck  ; 
thefe  were  revered,  as  containing  all  the  knowledge  extant. 
The  invention  of  printing,  foon  afterwards,  fpread  thefe  trea- 
fures  of  antiquity  over  the  world  ;  and  for  ages,  the  philofophy 
of  Ariflotle  was  the  ftandard,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal : 
to  acquire  this  knowledge  therefore,  it  was  neceffary  to  learn 
thefe  languages.  But  our  knowledge  on  almoft  every  fubjedi, 
and  particularly  of  the  fciences,  is  now  infinitely  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  bell;  of  their  works  have  been  tranflated 
into  the  modern  languages.  Hence  there  is  now  little  neceffity 
for  learning  the  languages  of  antiquity,  which  are  to  be  con- 
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fidered  more  as  ornamental  than  ufeful.  Is  it  not  therefore 
better  that  the  abilities  of  youth  Should  be  exerciled  in  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  things,  inffead  of  founds  ?  Inffead  of  tor¬ 
menting  the  young  mind  during  that  period  when  a  ffore  of 
ufeful  knowledge  might  be  laid  in,  with  ftudying  Latin  and 
Greek  for  feven  years,  would  it  not  be  infinitely  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  inftrufl  them  in  hiffory,  geography,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  experimental  philofophy  ; 
particularly  chemiftry,  which  is  a  fcience  of  fuch  inportance, 
that  there  are  few  fituations  in  life  which  would  not  be  benefited 
by  a  knowledge  of  it  ?  To  the  farmer  it  is  as  neceffary  as  to  the 
apothecary  or  the  dyer.  It  is  a  fcience  by  no  means  difficult  to 
learn,  and  were  the  principles  of  it  early  inffilled  into  the  mind, 
they  would  pave  the  way  to  difcoveries  perhaps  of  greater  uti¬ 
lity  than  any  that  have  been  yet  made.  Would  it  not  likewife 
be  of  the  utmoff  confequence  to  thofe  intended  for  the  different 
mechanic  arts,  to  be  inffru6led  in  the  principles  of  mechanics  ? 
Without  thefe  principles,  they  can  never  make  any  material  im¬ 
provements  :  they  may  indeed  ffumble  on  difcoveries,  but  can 
never  investigate  them  from  true  principles. 

If  languages  are  to  be  learned,  let  them  be  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  as  French,  German,  and  Italian,  in  which  ufeful  works 
are  written,  and  bufinefs  tranladled.  1  would  not  however  dis¬ 
card  the  ancient  languages  from  the  fchools,  but  confider  them, 
as  is  done  at  Invernefs  and  the  Scotch  universities  in  general, 
rather  as  acceffories,  than  the  principal  object  of  education.  To 
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thofe  who  exercife  the  learned  profeffions,  they  are  necefTary, 
becaufe  the  fciences  of  law  and  medicine  contain  a  number  of 
technical  terms  derived  immediately  from  thofe  languages.  Li¬ 
beral  and  enlightened  men  are  however  now  employed  in  drip¬ 
ping  from  them  the  fcholadic  jargon,  which  has  concealed  their 
beauties  from  the  general  eye  for  fo  many  centuries.  To  the 
divine,  thefe  languages,  and  particularly  the  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
ought  always  to  be  familiar,  it  being  very  fatisfa£tory,  as  well  as 
necefTary,  to  confult  the  facred  fources  of  revelation  in  their 
purity,  unadulterated  by  the  ignorance  of  tranflators,  or  the 
interpolations  of  the  crafty  or  bigoted  ;  but  if  medicine  and  law 
were  dripped  of  the  terms  which  now  difgrace  them,  and  the 
dudent,  indead  of  {pending  the  bed  of  his  time  in  learning  the 
dead  languages,  fhould  make  a  proficiency  in  the  modern  ;  and 
for  medicine  particularly,  lay  a  good  foundation  of  mathematics, 
natural  hidory,  and  natural  philofophy,  he  would  foon  acquire 
a  greater  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  his  profeflion  than  is 
generally  done.  A  liberal  and  enterprizing  fpirit  has  long 
fhown  itfelf  in  Invernefs  ;  and  the  good  effe6ts  of  this  academy 
on  the  next  generation  will  be  very  evident. 

Besides  this  academy,  there  are  feveral  fchools  and  chari¬ 
table  inditutions ;  and  a  fubfcription  is  now  carrying  on,  with 
great  fuccefs,  for  an  Infirmary,  which  will  be  highly  ufeful 
to  the  northern  counties.  I  was  informed,  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  medical  gentleman  at  Invernefs,  that  cancers  are  very 
common  in  this  country,  particularly  among  the  labouring 
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clafs  of  people,  which  he  attributes  to  their  manner  of  living, 
and  particularly  to  the  ufe  of  whifky.  This  complaint  here 
chiefly  affeCts  the  lips,  tongue,  and  nofe,  and  it  is  certainly  pof- 
fible  that  it  may  be  owing  to  the  callofity  induced  by  bringing 
the  unadulterated  fpirit  fo  often  in  contaCt  with  them,  which 
deftroys  their  irritability.  Perhaps  fnuff  and  tobacco,  which  are 
much  ufed  in  the  highlands,  may  contribute  their  fhare.  Whe¬ 
ther  thefe  complaints  are  pretty  general  over  the  highlands,  or 
confined  to  this  diftriCl,  I  am  unable  to  fay,  as  I  have  not  met 
with  any  highland  pra&itioners,  flnce  I  received  this  intelligence, 
from  whom  I  could  gain  information  on  the  fubjeCl. 

* 

The  principal  manufactures  in  this  place  are  hemp  and  flax. 
The  firft  has  been  eftablifhed  near  forty  years,  and  at  prefent 
employs  in  fpinning,  drefling,  and  weaving,  above  a  thoufand 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  hemp  is  imported  from  the 
Baltic,  and  manufactured  into  fail-cloth  and  hacking,  in  which 
Rate  it  is  fent  to  various  parts  of  Britain,  and  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  The  white-thread  manufacture  has  been  efta¬ 
blifhed  near  twenty  years.  This  bufinefs  is  faid  to  employ,  in 
all  its  branches,  fuch  as  heckling,  fpinning,  twitting,  bleaching, 
and  dying,  no  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  individuals  in  the  town 
and  furrounding  country.  The  company  have  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  counties  leveral  agents,  who  manage  the  fpinning 
departments.  The  flax  is  like  wife  chiefly  imported  from  the 
Baltic,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  thread  fent  to  London,  from 
whence  it  is  difperled  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  Inver- 
nefs  thread  being  very  much  effeemed. 
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The  cotton  manufacture  has  likewife  found  its  way  here, 
and  fucceeds  very  well  :  befides  thefe,  there  is  a  confiderable 
manufacture  of  tanned  leather.  This  place  poffefFes  feveral  ad¬ 
vantages  for  manufactures  ;  the  raw  material  is  eafily  imported, 
and  the  manufactured  goods  exported  as  readily :  labour  is 
likewife  cheap.  The  greateft  obftacle  is  the  dearnefs  of  fuel, 
coal  being  imported  from  England  ;  though  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  from  the  appearance  of  the  country,  that  this 
ufeful  mineral  might  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  fome 
of  the  proprietors  would  rilk  a  little  in  making  proper  trials, 
or  allow  thefe  to  be  made  by  wealthy  and  public-fpirited  indi¬ 
viduals. 

The  fituation  of  the  town  is  on  a  plain  between  the  Murray 
Firth  and  the  river  Nefs.  Ships  of  four  or  five  hundred  tons 
can  ride  at  anchor  within  a  mile  of  it ;  and  at  fpring  tides, 
veffels  of  half  that  burden  can  come  up  to  the  quay,  clofe  to  the 
town.  The  greateft  number  of  veflels  belonging  to  Invernels, 
are  employed  in  carrying  to  London  the  produce  of  the  manu¬ 
factures,  the  filh.  caught  in  the  river  Nefs,  and  the  fkins  of  otters, 
rabbits,  hares,  foxes,  goats,  roes,  &c.  They  bring  back  in  re¬ 
turn  materials  both  for  ule  and  luxury,  particularly  hardware 
and  haberdafhery,  for  the  retailing  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
wholefale  bulinefs,  there  are  fome  excellent  fhops  in  Inver- 
nefs,  that  fupply  the  very  extenfive  diftriCt  of  which  it  is  the 
capital. 
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The  fifh  caught  on  the  coaft  are  herrings  and  fprats.  The 
herrings  are  however  much  fmaller  than  thofe  caught  on  the  weft-* 
ern  coaft,  and  are  only  occafional  vifitants.  In  fome  years  there 
is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  them  ;  in  others  they  are  more  or 
lefs  plentiful.  This  fifhing  is  therefore  very  precarious. 

Inverness  is  a  royal  burgh  of  great  antiquity.  Its  firft 
charter  was  granted  by  king  Malcolm  Canmore  ;  the  laft  by 
James  VI.  The  highland  drefs  is  very  common  in  this  town 
and  neighbourhood,  and  is  undoubtedly  much  more  pi<fturefque 
and  beautiful  than  the  formal,  tight,  ftifF  habit  of  the  Englifh  and 
Europeans  in  general.  The  highland  bonnet  is  in  particular 
very  ornamental ;  fo  are  the  graceful  folds  of  the  plaid  :  the  mo¬ 
dern  habit  has  however  convenience  to  recommend  it,  and  in  a 
few  years  this  ancient  drefs  of  the  highlanders,  which  refembles 
very  much  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  will  probably  be  fcarcely 
feen. 

English  and  Gaelic  are  fpoken  here  promifcuoufly,  though, 
the  language  of  the  country  people  is  Gaelic  ;  the  Englifh  is 
ipoken  with  very  great  purity,  both  with  refpe£l  to  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  grammar.  This  may  be  owing  to  two  caufes  ;  in  the 
firft  place  it  is  not  the  mother  tongue,  but  is  learned  by  book,  as 
we  learn  Greek  and  Latin-,  and  not  from  common  converfation  , 
and  fecondly,  the  garril'ons  of  Englifh  foldiers  which  have  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  flnce  the  time  of  Cromwell,  have  in  a  great 
mealure  regulated  the  pronunciation  ;  there  islikewife  compara¬ 
tively 


CLIMATE  AND  SOIL. 


tjvely  little  communication  betwixt  this  country  and  the  lowlands, 
fio  that  the  corrupt  phrafes  and  pronunciation  of  the  latter  are  little 
known. 

A 

A  few  years  ago  were  to  be  feen,  on  the  weftern  extremity 
of  the  hill  overlooking  the  town,  the  ruins  of  a  caftle,  which 
was  demolifhed  during  the  rebellion  1 745.  No  veftige  of  it  now 
remains,  the  Tones  having  been  taken  away  for  building,  and  the 
ground  cultivated. 

The  climate  and  foil  about  Invernefs  are  much  more  favour-  Agriculture, 
able  to  agriculture  than  thofe  of  the  weftern  highlands ;  the 
crons  are  at  leafl  a  month  more  forward  than  on  the  weftern 
coaft ;  we  faw  fome  barley  that  was  very  nearly  ripe.  Much 
lefs  rain  falls  here  than  on  the  weftern  coaft,  of  this  we 
were  fenf  ble  from  the  appearance  of  the  roads  and  country  ;  it 
was  likewile  confirmed  by  the  obfervations  of  feveral  refpedlable 
gentlemen  with  whom  we  converfed.  This  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  account  for,  or  different  from  what  we  fhould  a  priori 
expedt.  Our  rain  is  generally  brought  by  the  weft  or  fouth- 
wefterly  winds,  which  blow  with  much  greater  violence  on  the 
weftern  coaft ;  the  high  mountains  arreft  the  clouds  in  their 
flight,  and  caufe  them  to  depofit  their  contents,  which  they  do 
in  almoft  conftant  ffiowers;  this,  from  the  coldnefs  occafioned 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  fallen  rains,  as  well  as  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  fun’s  rays  being  diminiffied  by  the  continual  inter¬ 
vention  of  clouds,  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  grain, 
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though  it  may  contribute  to  the  growth  of  grafs.  Befides,  the 
force  of  the  weft  winds  feems  broken  bv  the  ridge  of  mountains 
againft  which  they  llrike,  elfe  how  can  we  account  for  the  great 
difference  both  in  force  and  frequency  of  thofe  winds  on  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  coalls.  The  foil  on  the  eafl  coafl  not  being 
deluged  with  rain  ;  the  aftion  of  the  fun  not  being  fo  much  di- 
minifhed  by  a  clouded  atmolphere,  and  the  furface  of  the  ground 
being  more  flat,  are  all  circumftances  that  render  it  much  more 
favourable  for  the  raifing  of  green  crops. 

Considerable  quantities  of  wheat  are  fown  here,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  in  the  weft,  or  indeed  almofl:  any  other  part  of 
the  highlands.  At  the  different  inns  on  the  road,  we  could 
very  feldom  procure  any  other  than  oat-bread,  and  if  I  recolleft 
right,  the  wheat-bread  at  Invernels  was  the  flrfl:  we  had  tailed 
fince  we  left  Inverary,  if  we  except  bifeuits  at  Torloilk.  Barley, 
oats,  and  peas,  are  likewife  fown  here,  and  potatoes  are  raifed  in 
great  abundance,  and  conllitute  the  principal  food  of  the  lower 
clats  of  inhabitants,  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  year. 
The  difeafe  called  the  curl,  which  is  fo  prejudicial  to  this  plant, 
is  unknown  here  *. 

Some  rye  is  fown,  generally  mixed  with  oats,  which  gives  a 
foftnels  to  the  oat-bread  of  this  country. 

Since  the  introdudion  of  Iheep,  the  fmall  tenantry  are  gra¬ 
dually  wearing  away,  and  the  country  becomes  thinned  of  popu- 
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lation  ;  but  fortunately,  thofe  who  are  thus  driven  from  their 
farms,  find  employment  in  the  manufaflures  of  the  town,  w?hich 
has  increafed  in  population  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
country  has  diminifhed. 

The  fame  complaint  is  here  made  by  the  tenants,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  highlands,  of  the  want  of  leafes.  Captain  Duff,  a 
gentleman  of  this  neighbourhood,  has  however  let  an  example 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  proprietors,  which,  if  followed,  would 
render  their  tenants  vaftly  more  comfortable,  and  make  it  their 
intereff  to  improve  the  land,  while  it  would  confiderably  in- 
creafe  the  incomes  of  the  landlords.  He  grants  leafes  to  all 
his  tenants,  one  condition  of  which  is,  that  each  muff  have  a 
houfe  built  according  to  a  certain  plan,  much  more  convenient 
and  comfortable  than  the  wretched  habitations  which  I  have 
been  fo  often  under  the  painful  neceffity  of  mentioning.  If  the 
tenant  chooles  to  build  his  houfe  himfelf,  his  landlord  returns 
the  money  he  has  laid  out,  when  he  leaves  the  farm ;  but  if  he 
be  not  able  or  willing  to  undertake  it,  he  muff  then  pay  legal 
intereff  for  the  money  laid  out  in  building  it,  which  is  certainly 
very  reafonable. 

We  made  what  obfervations  we  could,  and  colledled  all  the 
information  we  were  able,  concerning  the  town  of  Invernefs,  in 
the  forenoon  of  July  29th,  and  after  having  taken  an  early  din¬ 
ner,  we  went  to  view  the  furrounding  country.  We  were  par¬ 
ticularly  ffruck  with  a  beautiful  hill  covered  with  trees,  of  a 
8  lingular 
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lingular  form,  refembling  a  fhip  with  her  keel  uppermoA,  this 
hill,  which  rifes  in  an  abrupt,  and  as  it  were  infulated  manner 
Tom-na-  from  the  plain,  is  called  T 'om-na-heurtc //,  or  hill  of  fairies.  The 
height  of  it  is  about  2$o  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  ;  its 
bale  is  a  parallelogram,  whofe  length  is  19B4  feet,  and  breadth 
176*.  From  the  fummit,  which  is  quite  flat,  is  a  very  fine 
view  of  the  town  of  Invernefs  and  the  adjacent  country.  This 
hill  is  about  half  a  mile  diftant  from  Invernefs. 


Craig  About  a  mile  farther  from  the  town,  is  another  hill,  much 

Piistnc* 

higher,  rugged  and  fleep,  called  Craig  Phatric.  The  elevation 
of  its  higheft  part  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  is  no  lefs  than 
1150  feet.  This  hill  we  afcended  by  a  winding  road,  which 
had  evidently  been  formed  out  of  the  rock  by  art,  and  from  the 
fummit  had  a  very  fine  view  of  the  fea  coaA,  with  Fort  George 
handing  on  a  peninfula,  and  commanding  the  entrance  into  the 
river  Nefs.  This  is  the  laA  of  the  chain  of  forts  formerly  men¬ 
tioned,  but  much  larger  and  more  complete  than  either  of  the 
others ;  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  moft  complete  and  regular  for¬ 
tifications  in  Britain. 


The  top  of  Craig  Phatric  is  flat,  and  has  been  furrounded 
by  a  wall  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  length  of  which 
is  about  eighty  yards,  and  the  breadth  thirty,  within  the  wall. 

Vitrified  The  moA  curious  circumflance  attending  it,  is,  that  the  Aones 

Fort, 

are  all  firmly  conne&ed  together  by  a  kind  of  vitrified  matter, 
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like  lava,  or  like  the  flag  or  fcoriae  of  an  iron  foundry,  and  the 
flones  themfelves  in  many  places  feem  to  have  been  foftened 
and  vitrified. 

The  greatefl  part  of  the  rampart  is  now  covered  with  turf, 
fo  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  earthen  mound  ;  but  on  re¬ 
moving  the  earth,  the  vitrified  matter  is  every  where  vifible,  and 
would  feem  to  have  been  in  fome  places  of  confiderable  height. 
On  the  outfide  appears  to  have  been  a  fecond  kind  of  rampart, 
but  not  fo  regular  as  the  firfl: ;  confiderable  mafles  of  vitrified 
matter  are  likewife  found  in  this  fecond  rampart,  under  which 
is  the  natural  rock,  chiefly  granite,  with  fome  breccia  or  pud- 
ding-ftone  here  and  there,  compofed  of  red  granite  pebbles, 
quartz,  &c.  in  a  cement  of  clay  and  quartofe  matter. 

In  many  parts  of  the  wall,  the  flones  are  entirely  melted,  or 
vitrified  ;  others  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  fufion  has  not 
been  fo  complete,  are  funk  into  the  vitrified  matter,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  nearly  buried  in  it,  or  inclofed  by  it.  Within 
the  area  is  a  hollow,  which  was  formerly  a  well,  but  has  been 
filled  up  to  prevent  fheep  falling  into  it. 

The  remains  of  feveral  vitrified  forts  like  this,  are  to  be  met 
with  on  the  fummits  of  hills  in  the  highlands  ;  the  firfl  however 
who  gave  any  accurate  or  diftindl  account  of  them,  was  Mr. 
Williams,  mineral  engineer.  He  puhlifhed  “An  account  of  fome 
remarkable  ancient  ruins,  lately  difcovered  in  the  highlands  and 
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northern  parts  of  Scotland,”  in  a  feries  of  letters.  Among 
thefe  ruins,  he  defcribes  one  on  the  hill  of  Knock  Farril  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  valley  of  Strathpeffer  in  Rofshire  :  one 
called  Caftle-Finlay,  fituated  on  the  north-eaft,  and  another 
named  Dun-evan,  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  Cattle  of  Calder  in 
Nairnfhire. 

Each  of  thefe  vitrified  forts  is  fituated  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
which  is  in  general  fmall,  when  compared  with  the  highland 
mountains.  Thefe  hills  every  where,  he  obferves,  overlook  and 
command  the  view  of  a  beautiful  valley,  or  widely  extended  level 
country.  They  have  always  a  level  area  on  the  fummit,  of 
greater  or  lefs  extent,  like  Craig  Phatric;  and  this  level  area  has 
been  furrounded  by  a  wall,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  extent  of  the  ruins,  has  been  both  high  and  ftrong ;  thefe 
walls  are  vitrified,  or  run  and  compacted  together  by  the  force 
,  of  fire. 

Though  thefe  fortified  hills  have  a  level  area  on  the  fum¬ 
mit,  yet  they  are  always  difficult  of  accefs,  except  in  one 
place,  which  has  every  where  been  ttrengthened  by  additional 
works. 

Since  thefe  vitrified  forts  were  defcribed  by  Mr.  Williams, 
the  attention  of  the  curious  has  been  diredled  to  this  fubjedt,  and 
feveral  others  have  been  difcovered  and  defcribed  by  different 
writers,  particularly  by  Cardonnel  and  Cordiner  :  Mr.  Lettice 
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in  his  Tour,  likewife  defcribes  one  fituated  on  a  lofty  rock  near 
the  fea,  on  the  fouth-weffc  part  of  the  ifle  of  Bute. 

These  forts  appear  to  be  very  antient.  Mr.  Williams  fays, 
that  on  making  a  fedtion  through  that  on  Knockfarril,  he  in  fome 
places  cut  through  heath  that  grew  out  of  peat-mofs  which 
was  half  a  foot  deep,  under  which  he  found  the  vitrified  ruins 
as  ftrong  as  any  where  elfe.  A  great  part  of  the  ruins  of  Knock- 
farril,  he  obferves,  is  grown  over  with  heath  and  grafs  ;  and  the 
peat-mofs  mull:  certainly  have  been  formed  in  the  courfe  of  a 
very  long  time,  by  the  grafs  and  branches  of  the  heath  falling 
off  yearly  and  rotting. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  thefe  forts,  there  have  been  a 
variety  of  opinions.  Some  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  entirely 
volcanic  ;  the  hill  upon  which  they  Rand  has  been  thought  to 
have  been  forced  up,  into  its  prefent  conical  form,  by  the  force 
of  volcanic  fire,  which  getting  vent  at  the  top,  has  thrown  out 
the  lava,  or  vitrified  matter  that  is  found  there.  In  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfadlions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  1777, 
is  “  an  account  of  Creek  Faterick ,  a  volcanic  hill  near  Invernefs,” 
in  a  letter  from  Thomas  West,  efquire,  to  Mr.  Law.  In  this 
letter  Mr.  West  decidedly  pronounces  this  hill  to  be  an  extin¬ 
guished  volcano.  He  fent  a  number  of  fpecimens  of  the  vitri¬ 
fied  matter,  for  the  infpedlion  of  the  fociety ;  and  we  find  a  note 
Subjoined  to  the  paper  by  the  fecretary,  fignifying  that  thefe 
fpecimens  having  been  examined  by  fome  of  the  members  well 
V  ol,  II.  D  acquainted 
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acquainted  with  volcanic  productions,  were  by  them  judged  to 
be  real  lava. 

The  bifhop  of  Derry,  when  on  a  tour  to  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land,  vifited  Craig-Phatric,  and  expreffed  his  opinion  that  the 
mounds  of  vitrified  matter  are  not  the  remains  of  any  artificial 
work,  but  the  traces  of  an  ancient  volcano. 

Mr.  Cor  diner;  The  reverend  Mr.  Cordiner,  who  has  publifhed  a  defcription 

of  feveral  parts  of  the  eafi:  coafl  of  Scotland,  adorned  with  fome 
beautiful  engravings,  endeavours  to  fupport  the  idea  of  thefe 
mounds  having  been  the  remains  of  volcanos. 

Mr.  wii-  Mr.  Williams  however  thinks  that  they  are  entirely  the 
produ6tion  of  art ;  and  that  the  vitrification  has  been  produced  by 
the  builders,  who  were  unacquainted  with  cement,  in  order  to 
make  the  forts  ftronger.  He  refers  them  to  the  times  of  Fin- 
gal,  and  obferves,  that  the  fort  on  Knockfarril  is  called  by  the 
common  people  Knock-farril-na-Fion,  or  Fingal’s  feat,  or  refling 
place  on  Knockfarril.  The  mound  on  Craig-Phatric  is  likewife 
called  the  Giant’s  Caftle,  and  we  know  that  Fingal  and  his 
heroes,  from  the  exaggerated  accounts  that  have  been  givea  of 
them  by  their  bards,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  giants, 
or  men  vafidy  fuperior  to  us  in  valour,  ftrength  and  ftature. 

Mr.  Williams  fuppofes  that  fome  great  fires,  which  the  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  have  ufed,  either  in  running 
9  bog-ore 
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bog-ore  for  their  iron  utenfils,  or  in  offering  burnt  facrifices,  would 
give  them  the  firft  hint  that  a  ftrong  fire  would  vitrify  Rones, 
and  connedt  them  together,  which  hint  fome  genius  might  im¬ 
prove,  and  apply  to  the  cementation  of  forts. 

He  fuppofes  that  they  raifed  two  parallel  walls  or  dykes,  of 
earth  or  tods,  in  the  diredtion  of  their  intended  wall,  leaving 
a  fpace  between  them  juft  wide  enough  for  the  building  ; 
and  that  thefe  parallel  dykes  formed  the  mould  or  groove  in 
which  they  were  to  run  their  vitrified  wall.  This  groove  he 
imagines  they  packed  full  of  fuel,  on  which  they  laid  a  proper 
quantity  of  the  materials  to  be  vitrified.  A  hot  fire,  he  obferves, 
would  undoubtedly  melt  the  ftoiies,  efpecially  if  they  were  of  the 
plumb-pudding  kind,  and  not  too  large.  The  frame  of  earth 
would  keep  the  materials,  when  in  fufion,  from  running  without 
the  breadth  of  their  intended  walk 

\ 

The  foundation  being  thus  laid,  he  fuppofes  they  have  added 
new  fires,  and  more  materials,  and  raifed  their  mould  of  earth 
by  degrees,  till  they  brought  the  whole  to  the  intended  height, 
and  then  have  removed  the  earth  from  both  fides  of  the  vitrified 
wall.  He  is  confident  from  the  appearance  of  the  ruins,  that 
the  materials  were  run  down  by  fire  in  fome  fuch  manner  as  has 
been  defcribed.  In  all  the  fedlions  of  the  larger  and  fmaller 
fragments  of  the  vitrified  ruins,  he  has  never  feen  the  leaft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  ftone  laid  in  any  particular  way.  He  has  never 
feen  a  large  ftone  in  any  fragment  of  thefe  ruins,  nor  any  ftone 
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or  a  piece  of  a  {lone  that  was  not  affe&ed  by  the  fire,  and  fome 
part  of  it  vitrified  *.  In  this  explanation  he  is  joined  by  Dr, 
Anderson  of  Monkfliill,  and  Mr.  Cardonnel. 


Mr.  A.  F. 
Ty  tier’s 
opinion. 


Mr.  A.  Fraser  Tytler,  who  has  given  an  account  of  Craig- 
Phatric,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadlions,  agrees  with  thofe  who  think  that  thefe 
vitrified  Rrudlures  are  artificial  works ;  but  he  differs  from 
Mr.  Williams,  and  others,  in  the  idea  that  they  were  vitri¬ 
fied  for  the  purpofe  of  cementing  the  materials  together.  His 
reafon  for  objecting  to  this  is,  that  the  number  of  forts  which 
fhow  any  marks  of  vitrification,  is  inconfiderable,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  thofe  which  do  not.  He  therefore  confiders  the 
vitrification  as  accidental,  and  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  produced 
in  the  following  manner. 


In  the  rude  Rate  in  which  there  is  every  appearance  of  their 
having  been  formed,  it  is  very  propable  that  buildings  both  for 
habitations  and  defence,  would  be  frequently  conRrudted  of  loole 
Rones,  of  an  irregular  fhape,  of  which,  by  themfelves,  it  would 
be  fcarce  poffible  to  fabricate  a  wall  of  any  tolerable  ffrength. 
Hence  it  became  neceffary  to  ufe  wood  as  well  as  ffone  in  their 
conRrudlion.  This  kind  of  building,  in  his  opinion,  was  begun 
by  raifing  a  double  row  of  palifadoes,  or  Rrong  Rakes,  in  the 
form  of  the  intended  Rrudlure,  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  ancient 
mode  of  building  defcribed  by  Palladio,  under  the  name  of  re - 

j  *  ^ee  ^  i^bams’s  account  of  fome  remarkable  ancient  ruins,  p.  47 
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hnpiuta  a  cajja ,  or  coffer  work  *.  Thefe  flakes  were  probably 
warped  acrofs  by  boughs  of  trees,  laid  very  clofely  together,  fo 
as  to  form  two  fences,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  fome  feet,  fo  clofe  as  to  confine  all  the  materials  of 
whatever  fize  that  were  thrown  between  them.  Into  this  inter¬ 
mediate  fpace,  Mr,  Tytler  fuppofes  boughs  and  trunks  of  trees 
were  thrown,  with  earth  and  flones  of  all  fizes.  Very  little 
care  would  be  neceffary  in  the  difpofition  of  thefe  materials,  as 
the  outward  fence  would  keep  the  mould  in  form.  In  this  way, 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  a  very  flrong  bulwark  might  be  reared 
with  great  difpatch ;  which,  joined  to  the  natural  advantage  of 
'a  very  inacceffible  Situation,  and  that  improved  by  artful  con¬ 
trivances  for  increafing  the  difficulty  of  accefs,  would  form  a 
flrudlure  capable  of  anfwering  every  purpofe  of  Security  or  de¬ 
fence.  The  mofl  formidable  attack  againft  Such  a  building, 
would  be  by  fire,  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  always  attempted, 
and  often  with  fuccefs,  by  an  enemy  who  undertook  the  liege. 
If  the  befiegers  prevailed,  in  gaining  an  approach  to  the  ram¬ 
parts,  and  furrounding  the  external  wall,  they  would  Set  fire  to 
it  in  Several  places  ;  the  conflagration  mull  fpeedily  have  become 
univerSal,  and  the  effedl  may  be  eafily  imagined.  If  there  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  any  wind  at  the  time  to  increafe  the  heat,  the 
flony  parts  would  come  into  fufion ;  and  as  the  wood  burned 
away,  thefe  flones  Sinking  by  their  own  weight  into  a  Solid 
maSs,  there  would  remain  a  wreck  of  vitrified  matter,  track¬ 
ing  the  Spot  where  the  ancient  rampart  flood;  irregular  and 


•  See  Palad.  Architect,  lib.  i.  cap.  g, 
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of  unequal  height,  from  the  fortuitous  and  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  ftony  materials  of  which  it  had  been  compofed. 

This  conje&ure  feems  not  improbable,  from  their  appearance 
at  this  day  ;  they  do  not  feem,  according  to  him,  to  have  been 
much  higher  than  they  are  at  prefent,  though  it  will  be  recolle61ed 
by  the  reader,  that  the  contrary  is  afferted  by  Mr.  Williams, 
The  durable  nature  of  thefe  materials  would  prevent  them  from 
Suffering  any  changes  by  time ;  though  from  the  gradual  increafe 
of  the  foil,  they  muif  in  Some  places  have  loft  confiderably  of 
their  apparent  height,  and  in  others  have  been  quite  covered. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Tytler  likewife  urges, 
that  in  the  fortification  on  Craig-Phatric,  a  large  portion  of  the 
outward  rampart  bears  no  marks  of  vitrification.  The  reafon 
of  this  feems  to  be,  that  the  fteepnefs  of  the  hill  on  that  fide, 
rendered  a  low  fence  of  turf  and  ftones  Sufficient ;  and  no  wood 
had  probably  been  employed  in  its  conftrudlion.  It  appears 
therefore  highly  probable,  fays  this  writer,  that  the  effect  of  fire 
upon  thefe  hill  fortifications  has  been  entirely  accidental,  or  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  that  fire  has  been  employed,  not  in  the 
conftru&ion,  but  in  the  demolition  of  Such  buildings ;  and  for 
the  latter  purpofe  he  obferves,  it  would  prove  more  efficacious 
than  for  the  former. 

Whatever  fide  of  this  difpute  we  take,  we  feem  to  be 
Surrounded  with  confidetable  difficulties  ;  and  it  is  curious  enough 
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to  remark,  how  the  fame  appearances  have  led  different  obfervers 
to  conclufions  lo  very  oppofite.  How,  or  for  what  purpofe,  the 
vitrification  has  been  produced,  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide. 
Craig-Phatric  is  the  only  one  of  thefe  vitrified  hills  that  I  have 
feen ;  there  are  many  circumftances  which  tend  to  convince  an 
obferver,  that  thefe  works  have  been  artificial,  particularly  the 
regular  form,  which  we  cannot  fuppofe  to  have  arilen  from  any 
volcanic  eruption.  Befides,  there  is  a  road  evidently  cut  with 
great  labour  from  the  level  ridge  of  the  rock  to  the  fummit, 
which  would  otherwife  have  been  inacceffible.  At  the  fame 
time,  when  the  immenfe  quantity  of  vitrified  matter  on  fome  of 
thefe  hills  is  confidered,  particularly  on  the  top  of  Noth,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Cordiner,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe  it  poffible  that  the 
art  of  man  could  have  formed  it.  That  fuch  maffes  fhould  have 
been  brought  into  perfect  fufion,  by  the  fmall  quantity  of  fuel 
which  could  be  put  round  them  in  the  palifades,  or  mixed  with . 
the  materials  themfelves,  will  not  appear  very  credible,  when  we 
confider  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  ftones  of  any  mag¬ 
nitude  are  brought  into  complete  fufion.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  appearances  about  Beregonium,  mentioned  in 
vol.  i.  as  well  as  the  bafaitic  columns  of  Staffa,  and  other 
obfervations,  particularly  thofe  which  will  be  afterwards  made 
on  the  hill  of  Kinnoul,  ffiow  that  this  country  has  fometimes 
been  the  feat  of  volcanos ;  yet  this  explanation,  when  applied 
to  thefe  hills,  feems  to  be  attended  with  infurmountable  difficul¬ 
ties,  for  we  ffiall  not  I  believe  find  examples  in  any  other  parts 
of  the  world,  of  volcanos  ejebling  lava  in  the  form  of  a  paral¬ 
lelogram  wall,  though  the  currents  do  fometimes  affiime  an 
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appearance  of  regularity :  but  here  is  a  mafs  of  vitrified  matter 
in  the  track  of  the  wall  only,  and  none  towards  the  center  of 
the  flat  area,  as  might  be  expefted.  We  muft  therefore  I  think 
conclude,  that  though  thefe  appearances  are  certainly  the  works 
of  art,  yet  we  are  not  poflefled  of  fufficient  data  to  decide  the 
queflion  with  refpea  to  their  conflruftion. 

I  cannot  however  help  thinking  with  Mr.  Tytler,  that 
thefe  ancient  fortifications  prefent  a  more  curious  and  interefling 
objea  of  fpeculation,  than  thofe  uncertain  and  fruitlefs  con- 
je&ures,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  reared. 

They  were  undoubtedly  built  before  the  ufe  of  mortar  was 
known ;  for  as  the  country  abounds  with  limeflone,  and  the 
builders  would  certainly  exert  all  their  powers  in  giving  them 
a  proper  degree  of  Arength,  it  would  therefore  have  been  ufed, 
had  they  been  acquainted  with  it.  Hence  we  mull:  afcribe  to  thefe 
buildings  a  conflderable  degree  of  antiquity  ;  as  the  Britons  were 
taught  the  ufe  of  mortar  by  the  Romans,  it  is  probable  that  we  muft 
date  their  origin  before  the  time  of  the  invafion  of  that  people  ;  fo 
that  we  may  look  upon  them  to  be  more  than  1650  years  old  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  how  much  beyond  that  period  we  fhould 
go  for  their  origin.  All  that  can  be  concluded  with  certainty 
is,  that  they  belonged  to  a  period  of  extreme  barbarifm.  They 
mufl:  have  been  coaflru&ed,  as  Mr.  Tytler  obferves,  by  a  people 
fcarcely  removed  from  the  flate  of  lavages,  who  lived  under  no 
impreflion  of  fixed  or  regulated  property  in  land  ;  whofe  only 
appropriated  goods  were  their  cattle,  and  whofe  foie  fecurity. 
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in  a  life  of  conftant  depredation,  was  the  retreat  to  the  fummits 
of  thofe  hills  of  difficult  accefs,  which  they  had  fortified  in  the 
bef  manner  they  could.  Mr.  Tytler  indeed  fuppofes  that  thefe 
forts  were  conftru&ed  not  only  before  the  Roman  invafion,  but 
even  before  the  introduction  of  the  rites  of  the  Druids  into  Bri¬ 
tain,  becaufe  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
either  lived  under  fuch  a  government  as  we  know  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  under  the  influence  of  the  Druids,  or  had  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  thofe  arts,  which  it  is  certain  they  cultivated. 

After  having  examined  with  confiderable  attention  the  Vi¬ 
trified  Fort  on  Craig-Phatric,  we  waited  on  Provofi:  John 

-  ♦  *  J;  ^ 

Mackintosh,  who  refides  during  the  fummer  at  about  two 
miles  diftance  from  Invernefs,  with  whom  we  fpent  the  remainder 

•  <•  .  i.  .  . 

of  the  day.  After  tea,  he  accompanied  us  to  the  plain  of  Cul-  Culloden 

•  '  Moor. 

loden,  about  a  mile  diftant  from  his  houfe,  and  three  miles  from 

*-'•  .  ■■■  '■  h  .1  . .  ;  .  ..  : 

Invernefs,  memorable  for  the  total  defeat  of  the  Rebels  on  the 

•  ■  :  1  1  •  •  *  -  ►  i.  *  o  •  j  f *  i.  r 

1 6th  of  April  1746,  by  the  king’s  troops  under  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  which  put  an  end  to  the  wild  and  ambitious 

*  *  ‘  **  *  ’  >  H  :  *  f 

projects  of  the  Stuart  family. 

Near  this  Moor  is  Culloden  Houfe,  the  refidence  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Forbes.  It  was  here  that  the  young  Adven¬ 
turer  lodged  on  the  evening  preceding  the  engagement,  which 

/  -  ,  i  ,  *,  ?  .  j  ,  \  j  .  f 

put  a  period  to  his  hopes.  For  fome  time  before,  diflentions  had 
broke  out  in  his  army,  which  was  totally  infubordinate  to  dif- 
cipline  ;  private  quarrels  had  diffracted  his  officers,  and  thefe 
Vol.II.  E  circumflanccs 
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clrcumftances,  together  with  his  want  of  fuccefs,  had  filled  his  ! 
mind  with  defpair :  he  feemed  as  if  he  had  loft  all  power  of 
afting,  and  could  fcarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  mount  his  horfe 
on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day. 


Battle  of 
Culloden. 


The  royal  army  began  their  march  from  Nairn,  in  five 
columns,  of  three  battalions  each,  led  by  major  general  Hulke  on 
the  left,  lord  Sempill  on  the  right,  and  brigadier  Mordaunt  ill 
the  center>  flanked  by  the  horfe  under  generals  Hawley  and 
Bland,  who  likewife  covered  the  cannon  on  the  right  and  left. 
In  this  order  they  marched  about  eight  miles,  when  a  detachment 
of  Kingfton’s  horfe,  and  of  the  highlanders,  having  advanced 
before  the  reft  of  the  army,  difcovered  the  van  of  the  Rebels 
drawn  up  on  Culloden  Moor.  The  royal  army  immediately 
formed,  the  number  was  8,8 u,  that  of  the  rebels  8,350,  fo  that 
there  was  no  great  inequality,  and  it  is  generally  thought  that 
the  rebels  might  have  made  a  better  ftand,  had  they  been  well 
affedted  to  their  Chief,  and  to  each  other.  They  had  fome  four 
pounders,  with  which  from  behind  a  park  wall  on  the  right, 
they  began  about  two  o’clock  to  cannonade  the  duke’s  army, 
but  their  artillery,  if  it  deferved  that  name,  was  fo  very  infigni- 
ficant  and  ill  ferved,  that  it  did  little  execution  ;  while  the  fire 
from  their  enemies  was  feverely  felt,  and  occafioned  great  dis¬ 
order.  Impatient  of  this  fire,  their  front  line  advanced  to  the 
attack,  and  about  500  of  the  clans  charged  the  duke’s  right  wing 
with  their  ufual  impetuofity.  One  regiment  was  dilbrdered  by 
the  weight  of  this  column  ;  but  two  battalions  advancing  from 

the 
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the  fecond  line,  foon  flopped  their  career ;  finding  themfelves 
thus  difappointed,  they  turned  their  whole  force  on  the  left, 
endeavouring  to  flank  the  front  line.  This  deflgn  was  alfo 
defeated,  by  the  advancing  of  Wolfe’s  regiment,  while  in  the 
mean  time  the  cannon  kept  playing  on  them  with  cartridge  fhot. 
General  Hawley,  aflifled  by  fome  highlanders,  had  opened  a 
paflage  through  the  park  wall  on  the  right,  through  which  the 
horfe  on  the  left  of  the  royal  army  advanced  ;  while  the  horfe 
on  the  right  turning  the  oppofite  way,  difperfed  the  Pretender's 
corps  of  referve,  and  met  thofe  who  had  come  through  the  wall 
in  the  center  ;  thefe  jointly  attacked  the  front  line  of  the  rebels 
in  the  rear,  which  being  repulfed  in  front,  fell  into  great  con- 

fufion.  A  dreadful  carnage  was  made  by  the  cavalry  on  their 

backs  ;  notwithflanding  which  fome  part  of  the  foot  flill  pre- 
ferved  their  ground;  but  Kingflon’s  horfe  from  the  referve, 
galloping  up  brifldy,  and  charging  them,  did  terrible  execution. 

In  a  very  fliort  time  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  the  field 
covered  with  the  {lain.  Of  the  rebels  about  2,500  were  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  prifoners,  while  the  royal  army  only  loll 
about  200  men. 

During  the  engagement,  the  French  piquets  who  were  Frencil 

0  ’  1  ^  Piquets. 

flationed  on  the  right,  did  not  Are  a  Angle  fhot,  but  flood  per¬ 
fectly  ina&ive,  and  afterwards  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners 
of  war.  An  entire  body  of  the  clans  marched  off  the  Aeld  in 
order,  at  the  beginning,  with  their  pipes  playing. 


The 


Burying 
Place  of  tht 
Slain. 


Wanderings 
of  the  Pre¬ 
tender. 


The  barges  of  the  Englffh  attended  near  the  fhore,  for  the 
fafety  of  the  duke’s  perfon,  in  cafe  of  a  defeat ;  but  when  he 
perceived  them,  he  immediately  ordered  them  to  a  diftance,  to 
convince  his  men  that  he  was  refolved  either  to  conquer  or 
perifh  with  them ;  it  had  however  been  agreed  between  the 
perfons  in  the  fhips  and  the  troops,  that  if  the  latter  were  vic¬ 
torious,  they  fhould  fet  fire  to  a  houfe,  which  they  did,  and  feveral 
perfons,  men,  women,  and  children,  efcaped  the  flames  with 
great  difficulty. 

The  highlanders  were  buried  by  their  friends  the  next  day, 
who  duo;  holes  for  them  on  the  moor.  Among;  the  heath  we 
were  fhown  feveral  green  elevated  fpots  which  contained  their 
remains,  and  one  larger  than  the  reft,  where  no  lefs  than  fifty 
were  interred  together.  In  one  which  had  been  opened  a  few 
days  before,  we  faw  feveral  human  bones.  The  country  people 
often  find  fmall  cannon  and  mufquet  balls,  which  they  fell  to 
the  curious  who  come  to  take  a  view  of  this  field  of  battle. 

The  young  Pretender  had  his  horfe  fhot  under  him  during 
the  engagement,  and  after  the  battle  fled  with  great  precipita¬ 
tion  and  alone,  to  the  houfe  of  a  fa£tor  of  lord  Lovat,  about 
ten  miles  from  Invernefs,  where  he  ftaid  that  night,  and  wfts 
joined  by  a  few  followers  ;  next  day  he  went  to  fort  Auguftus. 
Finding  himfelf  purlued,  he  took  to  the  mountains,  and  for 
feveral  days  wandered  about  the  country.  Sometimes  unattended 
he  found  refuge  in  caves  and  cottages  ;  fometimes  he  lay  in 
2  forefts, 
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forefts,  with  one  or  two  companions  of  his  diflrefs,  conflantly 
purfiled  by  the  troops  of  the  conqueror,  who  had  offered  a  reward 
of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  for  taking  him,  dead  or  alive.  He 
had  occafion  in  the  courfe  of  his  concealments  to  trufl  his  life 
to  above  fifty  individuals,  whofe  fenfe  of  honour  and  veneration 
for  his  family  outweighed  their  avarice. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Mac-Ian,  to  whofe  cottage  he  Fidelity  of 

Mac-Ian. 

went,  and  on  whofe  protection  he  threw  himfelf,  though  no 
friend  to  his  caufe,  watched  over  him  with  inviolable  fidelity  for 
weeks,  and  even  robbed,  at  the  rifque  of  his  life,  for  his  fupport, 
at  the  very  time  that  he  and  his  family  were  in  a  Rate  of  Rar- 
vation,  and  when  he  knew  he  could  gain  an  immenfe  fum  by 
betraying  his  gueff.  This  poor  man  was  afterwards  executed 
for  Realing  a  cow,  in  a  very  fevere  feafon,  to  keep  his  family  from 
Rarving.  A  little  before  his  execution,  he  took  off  his  bonnet, 
and  thanked  God  that  he  had  never  betrayed  a  truft,  never  in¬ 
jured  the  poor,  and  never  refufed  a  fhare  of  what  he  had  to  the 
Rranger  and  needy.  This  man  certainly  deferved  a  better  fate,  His  Fate, 
and  the  kino;  was  faid  to  have  declared,  that  had  he  known  the 
circumRance  in  proper  time,  he  would  have  put  him  in  a  fitua- 
tion  in  which  he  would  not  have  been  tempted  to  Real  a  cow 
for  his  fubfiRence*. 

One  day  after  the  unfortunate  Adventurer  had  walked  from 
morning  till  night,  without  tailing  food,  he  ventured  to  enter  a 
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houfe,  the  owner  of  which  he  knew  was  attached  to  the  oppo- 
fite  party.  As  he  entered,  he  addrelTed  the  matter  of  the  houfe 
in  the  following  manner.  “  The  foil  of  your  king  comes  to 
beg  a  little  bread  and  a  few  cloaths;  I  know  your  prefent  attach¬ 
ment  to  my  adverfaries,  but  I  believe  you  have  fufficient  honour 
not  to  abufe  my  confidence,  or  to  take  advantage  of  my  dittretted 
fituation.  Take  thefe  rags  that  have  for  fometime  been  my 
only  covering  ;  you  may  probably  rettore  them  to  me  one  day 
when  I  fihall  be  feated  on  the  throne  of  my  anceftors.”  The 
matter  of  the  houfe  was  touched  with  pity  at  his  diftrefs ;  he 
affitted  him  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  never  divulged  the  fecret 

For  fix  whole  months  did  this  unfortunate  man  wander 
among  the  wilds  of  Glengary,  often  clofely  hemmed  in  by  his 
purfuers,  but  ttill  refcued,  as  if  providentially,  from  the  impending 
danger.  At  laft  a  privateer  from  St.  Maloes,  hired  by  his  ad¬ 
herents,  arrived  in  Lochrannach,  in  which  he  embarked  in  a 
mott  wretched  attire,  having  never  changed  his  linen  for  feveral 
weeks.  They  fet  fail  for  France,  and  after  having  been  chaced 
by  two  Englifii  men  of  war,  they  arrived  in  fafety  on  the  coaft 
of  Bretagne. 

The  behaviour  of  the  foldiers,  after  the  vi&ory  at  Culloden, 
will  always  be  a  ttain  both  upon  the  army  and  their  commander ; 
they  refuted  quarter  to  the  wounded,  unarmed,  and  defencelefs ; 
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many  were  (lain  who  had  only  been  fpe&ators  of  the  combat,  and 
the  foldiers  were  feen  to  anticipate  the  executioner. 

It  is  generally  hippo  fed  that  this  battle  was  fought  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  fome  of  the  mod:  fenfible  men  in  the  rebel  army, 
who  wifhed  the  Pretender  to  retire  to  fome  fortreffes  on  the 
north  of  the  Nefs,  where  they  might  defend  themfelves  among 
the  mountains ;  they  reprefented  that  England  was  engaged  in 
bloody  wars,  foreign  and  domedic ;  that  it  could  then  but  ill 

s 

lpare  its  troops;  and  that  from  thefe  and  other  confiderations, 
the  government  might  be  induced  to  grant  to  the  infurgents 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  on  condition  of  laying  down  their  arms; 
this  rational  plan  was  however  fuperfeded  by  the  favourite  fac¬ 
tion  in  the  army,  to  whofe  guidance  the  unfortunate  and  infa¬ 
tuated  Adventurer  had  refigned  himfelf, 

July  30th,  Having  breakfaded  very  early,  we  took  the  road 
to  Dunkeld,  generally  called  the  highland  road ;  the  fird  dage, 
which  was  fifteen  miles,  was  very  dreary,  nothing  but  fhapelefs 
hills  covered  with  heath  being  vifible,  till  we  came  to  the  12th 
miledone,  when  we  perceived  on  our  left  a  fmall  lake  called 
Loch-moy,  whofe  banks  were  beautifully  v/ooded.  The  length 
of  this  lake  is  near  two  mile’s,  and  its  breadth  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile.  It  abounds  with  char  and  trout. 

Near  the  middle  of  this  lake  is  an  ifland,  containing  about 
two  acres  of  ground,  at  the  fouth  end  of  which  are  the  remains 
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of  a  houfe,  which  has  been  a  place  of  firength  in  turbulent 
times.  It  appears,  from  an  infcription  over  the  gate,  to  have 
been  built  in  the  year  1665,  by  Lauchlan,  the  twentieth  laird 
of  Mackintofh.  Adjoining  this  houfe  was  a  garden,  which  fiill 
contains  fome  fruit  trees.  From  the  ruins  yet  remaining  it  would 
appear  that  there  have  been  formerly  very  exteniive  buildings 
on  this  ifland :  the  remains  of  a  fireet,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  ifland,  with  the  foundations  of  houfes  on  each  fide,  are 
ftill  very  vifible  ;  and  in  the  year  1760,  two  ovens  were  dif- 
covered,  each  capable  of  containing  four  bufhels  of  meal  made, 
into  bread'*. 

In  1422,  this  place  contained  agarrifon  of  four  hundred  men. 
At  the  difiance  of  about  two  hundred  yards  from  this,  is  an 
artificial  ifland,  which  has  been  formed  by  heaping  a  parcel  of 
large  round  fiones  upon  each  other.  This  was  ufed  as  a  place 
of  confinement  for  malefa6tors,  before  the  abolition  of  the  ju¬ 
dicial  power  of  the  chiefs.  It  is  fo  very  little  raifed,  that  when 
the  lake  was  low,  the  criminal  could  jufi  ftand  with  dry  feet ; 
but  after  rains,  the  water  rofe  to  his  middle.  This  place  is  fiill 
called  Ellan-na-glach ,  or  the  fiony  ifland. 

ClanChattan.  This  lake,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  is  the  property  of 
the  chief  or  captain  of  the  clan  Mackintosh,  who  ufed  to  refide 
on  the  ifland ;  the  prefent  laird  has  a  good  houfe,  pleafantiy 
fituated,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  This  efiate  came  into  the  pof- 
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feflion  of  William,  the  feventh  laird  of  Mackintofh,  in  the  year 
1336,  being  conveyed  to  him  by  David  bifhop  of  Murray.  The 
clan  Chattan,  or  Mackintosh,  is  a  very  ancient  and  powerful 
clan,  confifting  originally  of  fixteen  tribes,  each  having  their 
own  chieftan,  but  all  voluntarily  united  under  the  government 
of  one  leader,  of  whom  the  prefent  laird  of  Mackintofh  is  the 
reprefentative. 

Here  is  preferved  the  fword  of  James  V.  given  by  that  mo¬ 
narch  to  the  captain  of  clan  Chattan,  with  the  privilege  of 
bearing  the  king’s  fword;  on  the  blade  is  the  word  jesus. 

It  was  confecrated,  and  fent  to  James  by  pope  Leo  X. 

The  parifh  church  of  Moy  flood  formerly  on  the  iiland,  but 
is  now  removed  to  the  weftern  bank  of  the  lake,  as  well  as  the 
manfe,  or  minifler’s  houfe. 

That  in  turbulent  times  the  powerful  chief  of  Mackintofh  conflia  of 
was  not  inadlive,  or  more  difpofed  to  peace  than  his  neighbours,  hlvcy, r 
will  appear  from  the  following  account  of  the  conflidl  of  Clagh - 
na-herey ,  related  in  the  hiftory'of  the  feuds  and  conflidls  of  the 
clans,  a  work  which  has  been  before  noticed.  As  the  account 
is  not  very  long,  I  fhall  tranfcribe  it  literally. 

“  About  the  year  of  God  1341,  John  Monro,  tutor  of  Fou- 
lis,  travelling  homeward  on  his  journey  from  the  fouth  of  Scot¬ 
land,  towards  Rofs,  did  repofe  himfelf  by  the  way,  in  Strathar- 
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dale,  betwixt  Saint  Johnftoun  and  Athole,  where  he  fell  at 
variance  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  who  abufed  him ; 
which  he  determined  to  revenge  afterward.  Being  come  to 
Rofs,  he  gathered  together  his  whole  kinfmen,  neighbours,  and 
followers,  and  declared  unto  them  how  he  had  been  ufed,  and 
craves  their  aid  to  revenge  himfelf ;  whereunto  they  yield. 
Thereupon  he  fmgled  out  350  of  the  ftrongeft  and  ableft  men 
amongft  them,  and  fo  went  to  Strathardale,  which  he  wafted  and 
fpoiled ;  killed  fome  of  the  people,  and  carried  away  their  cattle. 
In  his  return  home  (as  he  was  palling  by  the  ifle  of  Moy  with 
his  prey)  Mackintosh,  chieftan  of  the  clan  Chattane,  fent  to  him 
to  crave  a  part  of  the  Spoil,  challenging  the  fame  as  due  to  him 
by  cuftom  :  John  Monro  offered  Mackintosh  a  reafonable  por¬ 
tion,  which  he  refufed  to  accept,  and  would  have  no  lefs  than 
the  half  of  the  whole  Spoil,  whereunto  John  would  not  yield. 
So  Mackintosh  convening  his  forces  with  all  diligence,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  John  Monro,  and  overtook  him  at  Clagh-na-herey,  befidc 
Keffack,  within  one  mile  of  Invernefs.  John,  perceiving  them 

coming,  fent  50  of  his  men  to  Ferrin-donnel  with  the  lpoil,  and 
encouraged  the  reft  of  his  men  to  fight.  So  there  enfued  a 
cruel  conflict,  where  Mackintofh  was  llain,  with  moft  part  of 
his  company.  Divers  of  the  Monroes  were  alfo  killed,  and  John 
Monro  left  as  dead  on  the  field ;  but  after  all  was  appeafed,  he 
was  taken  up  by  fome  of  the  people  thereabout,  who  carried  him 
to  their  houfes,  where  he  recovered  of  his  wounds ;  and  was 
afterwards  called  John  Back-lawighe,  becaufe  he  was  mutilate 
of  an  hand.” 


At 


At  the  end  of  the  flage  we  came  to  a  wretched  looking  mud 
hut,  and  were  fhown  into  an  apartment  perfeftly  correfponding 
to  the  external  appearance,  where  the  wind  whiffled  through 
the  broken  panes.  Here  we  dined,  and  found  our  fare  much 
better  than  we  expe&ed.  While  dinner  was  preparing,  we 
amufed  ourfelves  with  angling  in  the  river  Findhorn,  which  runs 
clofe  to  the  inn.  This  hut  is  called  the  Freeburn  Inn,  and  is 
kept  by  Alexander  Macpherfon,  as  we  were  informed  by  a  large 
fign  board,  which  muff  have  coft  nearly  as  much  as  the  houfe, 
if  not  more  *.  A  fmall  rivulet  called  Freeburn,  falls  into  the 
Findhorn  at  this  place,  whence  the  name  of  the  inn. 

Mr.  Watts  had  the  fortune  to  catch  fome  trout,  but  I  had 
bad  luck,  owing  I  believe  to  my  attending  more  to  the  pebbles 
that  formed  the  bed  of  the  river,  than  to  the  flies.  I  was  not 
however  without  my  reward,  for  I  found  a  mofi:  beautiful  kidney- 
fhaped  pebble  of  flue  talc,  near  two  pounds  in  weight.  From 
the  appearance  of  this  pebble,  it  muff  have  come  from  a  bed  of 
talc  probably  of  confiderable  fize,  equal  in  purity  to  that  from 
Mufcovy.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  this  bed,  by 
examining  carefully  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  likewife  the 
banks  of  the  different  rivulets  which  fall  into  it,  from  Freeburn 
upwards. 

*  I  have  lately  feen  propofalsfor  building  a  commodious  Inn  here  by  fubfcription, 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  the  proprietor,  is  to  advance  two  hundred  pounds,  and  three 
hundred  are  to  be  railed  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  country. 
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The  river  Findhorn  takes  its  rife  from  a  few  inconfiderable 
fprings  at  no  great  didance,  the  principal  one  of  which  idues 
from  a  fiflure  in  a  large  rock.  The  whole  courfe  of  this  liver, 
from  its  fource  to  where  it  falls  into  the  Murray  Firth,  is  about 
fifty  miles.  It  is  called  in  Englifh  Findhorn ,  but  the  Gaelic 
name  is  Uisg-earn.  As  this  river  runs  during  the  greated  part  of 
its  courfe  between  very  high  mountains,  which  pour  into  it  a 
great  many  torrents,  it  rifes  very  rapidly,  and  falls  as  fuddenly. 

After  dinner  we  purfued  our  courfe  to  Avimore,  fifteen 
miles  farther,  where  we  flept.  The  houfe  and  accomodations 
were  very  good.  The  fil'd:  half  of  our  afternoon’s  ride  was 
extremely  barren  and  dreary  :  On  our  road  we  overtook  feveral 
groups  of  women,  with  fome  children  and  a  few  men.  They  in¬ 
formed  us  that  they  came  from  the  county  of  Sutherland,  and 
were  travelling  to  the  fouth  country  to  adid  in  the  harved,  an 
annual  cudom  with  many  of  tbofe  people.  Each  of  them  had 
a  bundle  on  the  back,  containing  a  few  articles  of  cloathing, 
and  a  bag  of  oatmeal,  on  which  they  chiefly  fubdd  during  their 
journey,  lodging  at  nights  in  barns. 

The  greated  part  of  the  ground  on  the  road  fide,  and  pro¬ 
bably  to  a  confiderable  extent,  was  in  a  manner  covered  with 
the  Arbutus-uva-ursi ,  and  the  Juniperus  communis  grows  in  great 
plenty  in  fome  places.  About  the  didance  of  ten  miles  from 
Freeburn,  we  entered  fome  very  extenfive  natural  pine  foreds, 
under  which  grew  great  quantities  of  the  Vaccmium  myrtillus , 
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the  berries  of  which  were  then  ripe,  and  tempted  us  to  ftop 

feme  time  to  gather  them.  The  pine  fored  was  fucceeded  by 

woods  of  weeping  birch,  which  made  this  part  of  the  road  very 

pleafant.  About  three  miles  before  the  end  of  our  journey,  the 

country  affirmed  a  very  different  afpecd,  and  the  lumpifh  hills 

were  exchanged  for  very  pidturefque  mountains.  At  a  fmall 

didance  from  the  inn  at  Avimore  is  a  Druidical  Temple  very  Druidical 

Temple- 


entire. 


The  greated  part  of  this  day’s  ride,  it  muff  be  confeffed,  was 
however  dreary,  but  was  enlivened  by  the  miledones  on  the 
road ;  objecds  which  we  had  not  feen,  I  think,  fince  we  left  Ar- 
roquhar,  or  at  fartheft  Inverary,  and  which  afforded  us  much 
more  fatisfa&ory  information  than  the  rude  conjectures  of  the 
peafants  whom  we  met.  It  frequently  happened  that  when  we 
afked  any  perfon  how  far  it  was  to  the  next  dage;  if  they  could 
fpenk  any  Englifh,  after  fome  confederation,  they  would  tell  us 
perhaps  fix  miles ;  after  riding  a  mile  or  two  farther,  if  we  afked 
another  perfon,  he  would  fay  fix,  or  perhaps  feven  miles  ;  fo  that 
in  feveral  indances,  the  nearer  we  approached  to  the  end  of  our 
journey,  the  farther,  according  to  thefe  accounts,  we  were  from 
it.  With  the  idea  of  facilitating  our  communication  with  the 
highlanders,  Mr.  Watts  had,  before  we  fet  out,  employed  him- 
felf  in  learning  Gaelic;  but  indead  of  being  ufeful,  my  friend’s 
knowledge  of  this  language  feemed  to  perplex  us,  for  though  he 
could  alk  feveral  neceffary  quedions,  yet  he  could  fcarcely  com¬ 
prehend  their  anfwers ;  and  when  they  had  heard  him  once  fpeak 
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Cairn -gorm. 


Lcch  A!  vie. 


Gaelic,  we  could  fcarcely  ever  prevail  on  any  of  the  perfons 
whom  we  met,  to  fpeak  any  Englifh,  fo  that  we  literally  expe¬ 
rienced  the  truth  of  the  adage, 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing . 

Avimore  is  fituated  in  a  narrow  valley,  or  ftrath,  called 
Strath-fpey ,  from  its  being  interfered  by  the  river  Spey.  From 
the  windows  of  our  inn,  we  law,  at  a  conliderable  diftance,  a 
high  mountain,  near  the  top  of  which  were  feveral  large  patches 
of  inow.  This  mountain  was  Cairn-gormy  or  the  blue  mountain, 
and  is  one  of  the  high.eft  of  the  Grampians,  its  fummit  being 
4050  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea  *.  This  mountain  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  beautiful  rock  cry  Hals  of  various  tints,  which  are 
much  elleemed  by  the  lapidaries  ;  many  of  them  have  the 
luftre  of  fine  gems,  and  bring  very  high  prices.  They  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Cairn -gorm  cry  Hals,  a  name  however  which  is 
in  Scotland  given  to  fimilar  cryftals,  though  found  in  other  fili¬ 
ations. 

July  31.  Leaving  Avimore,  we  entered  a  wood  of  birch, 
which  was  fucceeded  by  a  forell  of  oak,  and  afterwards  palled 
through  a  pleafant  fertile  country.  After  travelling  about  feven 
miles,  we  faw  a  lake  on  our  left,  about  a  mile  long:  and  half  a 
mile  broad  :  the  name  of  it,  we  were  told,  was  Loch  Alvie.  It 
empties  itfelr  into  the  Spey,  and  abounds  with  very  fine  white 
and  red  trout,  generally  about  a  pound  in  weight,  though  feme 
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are  found  which  weigh  four  or  five  pounds.  Though  this  lake 

has  a  communication  with  the  Spey,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that 

its  fifh  feldom  vifit  that  river,  as  they  are  much  finer  than  thofe 

found  in  the  Spey.  At  no  great  difiance  from  the  lake  is  the 

burial  place  of  the  chief  of  the  Macphersons.  The  difiridt  in 

which  we  now  were,  is  called  Badenoch,  and  this  part  of  it  is 

the  country  of  the  Macpherfons.  A  little  farther  we  palled 

Bellville,  a  large  modern  houfe,  fituated  on  an  eminence  on  our 

right,  the  property  of  Mr.  Macpherfon.  Here  the  river  Spey  River  Spey. 

runs  for  feveral  miles  through  the  middle  of  a  fertile  flat  valley, 

which  has  evidently  been  a  lake  :  The  waters  of  this  river  have 

undoubtedly  at  a  former  period  covered  this  verdant  flat,  being 

then  confined  by  a  barrier,  or  natural  dam,  a  little  below  Pitmain, 

which  has  evidently  been  worn  away,  and  thus  the  water  has 

fubfided,  and  the  river  contracting  itfelf  into  a  narrower  com- 

pafs,  now  meanders  through  the  vale  it  once  covered.  Infiances 

of  this  kind  are  common  in  almoft  all  mountainous  countries. 

A  river  often  winds  through  a  perfectly  flat  plane,  which  when 
covered  with  fnow  may  ealily  be  mifiaken  for  the  frozen  furface 
of  a  lake.  Infiances  of  this  may  be  fee n  in  various  parts  of  the 
highlands,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moffat,  which  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Spey,  upon  a  mound  apparently 
artificial,  fiands  the  ruins  of  a  fortrels  called  Cafile  Rivin. 
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ARTIFICIAL  CAVE. 


Pitmain. 


Curious  Cave 
or  hiding 
gjace. 


Dalwhinnie. 


The  name  of  the  Inn  where  we  flopped  is  Pitmain,  thirteen 
miles  diflant  from  Avimore.  It  is  a  very  good  houfe,  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  it  is  a  better  garden  than  1  ever  faw  belonging  to  an  inn, 
if  we  except  fome  of  the  public  gardens  near  London.  It  con¬ 
tained  abundance  of  fruit,  of  which  we  were  invited  to  partake 
by  our  landlord,  a  good-natured  man,  and  very  fond  of  boafling 
of  his  intimacy  with  the  nobility. 

About  two  miles  from  Pitmain,  and  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  high  road,  is  an  artificial  cave,  about  fixty  feet  long,  nine 
broad,  and  feven  high,  the  fides  of  which  are  built  with  ftones ; 
it  is  covered  with  large  flags  or  flat  ftones,  over  which  a  houfe 
was  built.  The  entry  into  this  cave  is  faid  to  have  been  from 
the  center  of  the  houfe,  by  railing  one  of  the  flags  of  the  floor. 
From  this  circumflance  it  appears  formerly  to  have  been  the 
retreat  of  banditti. 

After  having  dined  at  Pitmain,  and  liflened  for  an  hour  to 
the  converfation  of  our  landlord,  who  came  to  drink  a  glafs  of 
punch  with  us,  we  fet  off  for  Dalwhinnie,  diflant  likewife 
thirteen  miles.  The  ride  was  exceedingly  bleak  and  dreary. 
About  two  miles  from  Pitmain  we  croffed  the  Spey,  and  kept 
near  it  for  fome  time.  In  the  whole  of  this  day’s  ride  we  faw 
plenty  of  the  Arbutus  uva  urji ,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  AlchimiUa 
alpina.  The  inn  at  Dalwhinnie  where  we  flept,  was  by  no  means 
uncomfortable. 


August 


DALNACARDOC  H. 


August  i ft.  From  Dalwhinnie  we  came  to  Dalnacardoch*, 
another  ftage  of  thirteen  miles.  Our  ride  was  among  barren, 
mountains,  but  generally  by  the  fide  of  a  river;  loon  after  we 
loft  light  of  one,  we  met  with  another.  About  fix  miles  from 
Dalwhinnie  we  came  to  a  lake  into  which  two  rivers  emptied 
themfelves  ;  more  than  half  of  it,  on  that  part  where  the  fmaller 
river  enters,  was  filling  up  ;  it  was  yet  too  foft  to  bear  a  confi- 
derable  weight,  but  was  covered  with  a  beautiful  green  turf, 
through  which  the  river  bent  its  ferpentine  courfe  ~f. 

*  Dail-nc,-cardoch ,  fignifies  the  dale  of  the  fmith’s  (hop,  or  rather  of  the  iron, 
work.  In  many  parts  between  this  place  and  Blair,  are  to  be  feen  holes  in  which  iron 
was  linelted  by  means  of  wood. 

f  The  idea  that  many  lakes  have  difappeared,  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned, 
and  when  we  take  an  accurate  furvey  of  feveral  extenfive  plains  or  valleys,  in  moun¬ 
tainous  countries,  we  (hall  find  abundant  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe  collections  of 
water  were  formerly  much  more  numerous  than  at  prefent ;  and  that  many  of  the 
fertile  plains  we  meet  with,  have  been  the  bottoms  of  lakes.  Mr.  Gough  of  Ken¬ 
dal  has  confidered  this  curious  fubjedl  with  much  attention,  and  has  communicated 
his  ideas  in  an  excellent  paper  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefter,  to  w’hich  the  reader  is  referred. 
He  points  out  two  ways  in  which  a  lake  may  have  difappeared.  The  firft  is  by  its 
bed  being  filled  up  with  vegetable  matter  growing  within  it,  which  will  gradually 
exclude  the  water,  and  in  this  way  he  accounts  for  the  flat  marlhes  or  peat  bogs, 
that  fupply  many  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe  with  fuel;  great  numbers  of  thefe 
are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  highlands,  and  in  Ireland,  which  are  as 
cxaCIly  level  as  a  piece  of  water. 

The  fecond  way  in  which  lakes  have  difappeared,  has  been  from  the  outlet  being 
gradually  corroded  or  worn  by  the  force  of  the  dream,  hence  the  water  will  gradually 
fubfide,  the  inequalities  of  the  bafon  will  appear  above  the  furface  in  the  form  of 
iflands;  and  whenever  the  fituation  of  the  difeharging  river  would  permit  its  bed 
to  be  worn  to  the  level  of  the  lowed  part  of  the  refervoir,  the  lake  has  difappeared, 
and  we  find  a  valley  in  its  room.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  whether  the  water  of  a  lake 
has  difappeared  from  its  having  been  filled  up  with  vegetables,  or  emptied  by  the 
wearing  down  of  its  lowed  bank.  In  the  fird  place,  a  bog  or  mofs  is  formed,  as 
level  as  water,  and  in  the  fecond,  a  hollow  bafon,  the  foil  of  which  lies  on  a  pebbly 
bottom. 

Vox.  II.  C  The 
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B  L  A I  R-A  THOL, 


Dalnacar- 

tioch. 


alls  of  tT\s 
Bruir. 


The  inn  at  Dalnacardoch  is  a  very  good  one ;  both  this 
houfe  and  that  at  Dalwhinnie  were  built  by  government,  with 
part  of  the  money  arifing  from  the  forfeited  edates.  In  the  front 
is  a  done,  with  the  following  infcription : 

Hofpitium  hoc 
In  Publicum  commodum 
Georgius  III.  Rex 
Conftrui  infidit. 

A.  D.  1774. 

Red  a  little  while. 

Galehaif  fois  cal  tamvill  bhig. 

From  Dalnacardoch  we  proceeded  to  Blair- Athol,  didant 
ten  miles  and  a  half ;  the  fird  half  of  our  ride  was  by  no  means 
intereding,  being  among  lumpifh  hills  covered  with  heath  ;  but 
when  we  arrived  within  about  five  miles  of  Blair,  the  country 
began  to  affume  more  the  appearance  of  cultivation,  and  v^e 
difcerned  the  extendve  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  covered 
with  wood.  About  three  miles  and  a  half  before  we  reached 
Blair,  we  pafled  the  fmall  village  Bruir ,  which  takes  its  name 
from  a  turbulent  dream,  called  Bruir-water,  that  rolls  along  its 
rocky  bed  under  a  bridge.- 

We  went  up  the  left  bank  of  this  river,  whofe  channel  is  the 
mod  rugged  that  can  be  conceived  ;  the  rocks  which  form  it 
have  been  worn  into  the  mod  grotefque  diapes  by  the  fury  of 
the  wrater.  A  foot-path  has  lately  been  made  by  the  Duke  of 
a  Athol, 
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Athol,  which  condufils  the  dranger  in  fafety  along  the  fide  of 
the  chafm,  where  he  has  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  feveral  very  fine  cafcades;  one  over  which  a  bridge 
is  thrown,  forms  a  very  pifilurefque  obje6h  This  is  called  the 
lower  fall  of  Bruir.  Lower  Fall. 

The  water  here  rufhes  under  the  bridge,  and  falls  in  a  full 
broad  (beet  over  the  rocky  fteep,  and  defcends  impetuoufly 
through  a  natural  arch,  into  a  dark  black  pool,  as  if  to  take 
breath,  before  it  refumes  its  courfe,  and  rulhes  down  to  the  Garry. 

This  is  called  the  lower  fall  of  Bruir. 

Proceeding  up  the  fame  fide  of  the  river,  along  the  foot-  Upper  Fall, 
path,  we  came  in  fight  of  another  ruftic  bridge,  and  a  noble 
cafcade,  confiding  of  three  falls  or  breaks,  one  immediately  above 
another ;  but  the  lowed  is  equal  in  height  to  both  the  others 
taken  together.  Each  of  the  higher  breaks  is  about  fifty  feet, 
the  lowed  a  hundred,  fo  that  the  whole  cafcade  is  not  lefs  than 
two  hundred  feet.  This  is  called  the  upper  fall  of  Bruir.  Crof- 
ling  the  bridge  over  this  tremendous  catara£i,  with  trembling 
deps,  we  walked  down  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  to  a  point 
from  whence  we  enjoyed  the  view  of  this  fine  fall  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  dielving  rocks  on  each  fide  of  the  bridge,  with 
the  water  precipitating  itfelf  from  rock  to  rock,  and  at  lad 
fhooting  headlong,  filling  with  its  fpray  the  deep  chafm,  form  a 
jcene  truly  fublime.  The  nakednefs  of  the  hills  indeed  takes 
away  feme  what  from  its  pitdurefque  beauty;  the  poet  Burns. 

G  2  when 
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HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF 


Blair  Caftle, 


\ 


when  he  vifited  thefe  falls,  wrote  a  beautiful  poetical  petition 
from  Bruir-water  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  praying  him  to  orna¬ 
ment  its  banks  with  wood  and  lhade  ;  the  noble  proprietor  has 
been  pleafed  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner,  and  has  lately 
planted  the  banks  of  this  river  :  the  plantation  is  yet  very 
voung,  but  in  a  few  years  will  have  a  very  good  efFetT 

No  perfon  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  country,  coming  to 
Blair,  fhould  omit  feeing  the  falls  of  Bruir.  It  mull:  be  confefied 
that  we  favv  them  to  great  advantage,  on  account  of  the  rain 
which  had  fallen  during  the  two  or  three  preceding  days  ;  the 
grandeur  of  the  fcene  may  perhaps  be  diminifhed  after  a  long 
fit  of  dry  weather.  Such  a  drought  does  not  however  often 
occur  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Having  fatisfied  our  curiofity,  or  rather  Raid  as  long  as  otir 
time  would  permit,  for  we  could  have  contemplated  thefe  fcenes 
for  hours,  we  proceeded  to  Blair,  a  poor  village,  with  a  mean 
looking  church,  refembling  an  Englifh  barn.  The  only  objects 
meriting  the  attention  of  the  firanger,  is  Blair  Caftle,  or  Athol 
Houle,  a  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  the  furrounding  plea- 
fure  grounds.  The  houfe  Hands  on  an  extenfive  plain  *,  fur- 

*  The  reader  will  undoubtedly  have  obferved  that  the  ancient  Celtic  names  of 
places  and  things,  are  generally  fhort  defcriptions  of  them,  like  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature,  or  elfe  originate  from  fame  remarkable  circumftance  or  tranfa&ion. 
This  gives  to  the  Gaelic  a  particular  exprellive  energy.  Blair  properly  fignifies  a 
plain  clear  of  woods ;  Athol  is  a  corruption  of  Adh-oll,  Adh  fignifies  happinefs  or 
pieafure,  and  oil  fignifies  great ;  fo  that  Blair- Adb-oll^  the  name  of  the  fine  valley 
extending  from  this  place  to  Dunkeld,  probably  means  the  great  pleafant  plain,  which 
is  very  defcriptive  of  it. 


rounded 
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DUKE  OF  ATHOL’s  GARDENS. 


Tiie  houfe  at  prelent  contains  fome  large  and  well  furnished 
apartments,  but  nothing  which  can  particularly  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Stranger.  From  the  houfe  we  entered,  by  a  little 
wicket,  the  flower  garden,  a  pleafant  little  wildernefs,  through 
•which  a  rivulet  winds  ;  here  are  fome  Statues,  which  it  muff  be 
confeffed  are  not  any  acquisition  to  the  Scene ;  among  the  reft, 
is  a  fowler  levelling  his  piece  dire<5tly  at  you  as  you  proceed. 
Following  the  ferpentine  walk,  which  conducted  us  under  a 
bridge,  we  entered  a  deep  glen  or  linn,  thickly  covered  with 
wood,  and  along  whole  fides  the  walk  is  carried  about  a  mile,  it 
then  goes  over  the  Stream  by  means  of  a  ruftic  bridge,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  down  the  other  fide  of  the  glen.  In  different  parts  of  this 
walk  are  placed  little  ruftic  temples,  and  feats ;  the  brook  dafh- 
ing  over  the  rude  rocks,  forms  fome  pretty  cafcades.  This  walk 
finished  the  bufinefs  of  the  day. 

August  2d.  We  vifited  the  Duke’s  gardens,  which  are  not 
very  interesting;  atone  end  area  number  of  leaden  Statues,  re¬ 
presenting  Harlequin,  Columbine,  and  the  reft  of  the  dramatis 
ferfona ,  with  fome  ruftic  figures.  The  Duke  has  been  very 
Ukubarb.  fuccefsful  in  the  cultivation  of  rhubarb  (Rheum  palmatum)  which 
grows  here  in  as  great  luxuriance  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  quantities  raifed  have  not  been  exceeded  in  Britain,  and 
evidently  Show,  that  with  a  very  little  attention,  we  need  have 
no  recourfe  to  Turkey  or  India  for  this  drug. 


Leaving 
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Leaving  the  garden,  we  were  conduced  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tilt,  which  runs  furioufly  along  its  rocky  channel ;  and 
faw  feveral  cafcades  falling  into  it  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 
One  in  particular  attra£ls  the  attention  by  the  beauty  of  its 
wooded  fcenery,  and  its  broken  or  interrupted  falls.  This  is 
called  the  York  cafcade,  in  compliment  to  Drummond,  the  late 
archbifhop  of  York,  An  elegant  Chinefe  bridge  is  thrown  over 
it;  an  ornament  which  fome  will  think  out  of  its  place.  From 
a  ruftic  grotto,  well  fuited  to  the  fcenery,  at  a  fmall  di fiance 
from  the  York  cafcade,  is  a  view  of  another  fall,  precipitating 
itfelf  into  the  Tilt. 


Tilt. 


York 

Cafcadr. 


The  York  cafcade,  confidered  as  an  ornament  to  pleafurc 
grounds,  is  undoubtedly  beautiful,  but  it  wants  fublimity  and 
fimplicity.  I  agree  in  opinion  likewife  with  Mr.  Gilpin, 
whofe  tafte  for  the  pi&urefque  can  feldom  be  called  in  queffion, 
that  the  very  circumflance  of  thefe  cafcades  falling  into  a  river 
immediately  under  the  eye,  detracts  from  their  importance  ;  it 
makes  them  appear  fmaller,  by  bringing  them  into  companion 
with  a  greater  flream.  I  am  convinced  that  the  fall  of  Foyers, 
which  muff  ftrike  every  obferver  as  a  grand  objedt,  would  lofc 
much  of  its  fublimity  could  it  be  feen  to  fall  into  Loch  Nefs  ;  it 
would  then  be  a  drop  of  water  poured  into  the  ocean. 

From  Blair  we  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Garry,  the  River  Garry* 
largeft  flream  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  which  receives  the 
water  of  the  Tilt,  and  many  other  rivulets.  Theie  banks  are. 

highly 
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liighly  pidturefque  and  beautiful,  being  thickly  covered  with  fine 
trees,  which  now  and  then  afford  a  fight  of  the  river,  and  of 
the  hills  that  fcem  to  clofe  on  every  fide,  as  if  to  prevent  our  pro¬ 
ceeding  farther. 

D 

✓ 

At  the  diftance  of  about  three  miles  from  Blair,  we  came  to 
a  plain  of  no  very  great  extent,  bounded  on  all  fides  by  high 
mountains,  This  was  the  plain  of  Killicranky.  On  an  emi¬ 
nence  on  the  left,  overlooking  this  plain,  is  Urrard,  the  refidence 
of  a  Mr.  Stewart.  At  the  fir  ft  view  one  would  think  it 
almoft  impoftible  to  get  out  of  this  valley,  it  being  blocked  up 
on  every  fide  by  fteep  hills,  finely  covered  with  wood ;  a  wind¬ 
ing  road  may  however  be  perceived  on  the  fide  of  one  of  the 
hills,  which  affords  the  only  exit  or  entrance.  This  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  pafs  of  Killicranky  which  ftrongly  marks  the  entrance 
into  the  highlands,  as  Well  as  the  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  two  countries  fituated  to  the  northward  and  fouthward  of 
it.  There  are  two  remarkable  paffes  of  this  kind,  as  has  been 
formerly  noticed  ;  Killicranky  on  the  eaft,  and  Glencroe  on  the 
weft  :  to  the  north  of  thefe,  the  chains  of  ftupendous  mountains 
'  which  compofe  this  romantic  country  begin  ;  fo  that  they  may 

*  According  to  the  reverend  J.  M‘  Logan,  minifter  of  Blair,  a  gentleman  well 
verfed  in  Celtic  literature,  Killicranky  is  a  corruption  of  Coi/le-croithnuicb ,  or  the 
wood  of  trembling,  from  its  awful  appearance.  (Stat.  Account.)  Some  of  my  read¬ 
ers  may  think  that  I  have  introduced  too  much  of  the  Celtic  etymology  in  this  work, 
but  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  with  Mr.  M‘  Logan,  that  it  is  necefiary  to  afcertain 
thefe  derivations  now,  as  the  country  fenachies ,  or  hiftorians,  who  can  bell  account 
for  thefe  things,  are  becoming  lefs  numerous,  and  the  next  generation  will  perhaps 
prcfentfew  who  will  trouble  themfelves  about  Celtic  etymology. 

be 
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be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  boundaries  between  the  highlands 
and  lowlands.  The  country  however  takes  the  name  of  Hisrh- 

J  O 

lands  as  far  as  Dunkeld  on  this  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  Loch- 
lomond  on  the  weft,  becaufe  Gaelic  is  the  common  language  of 
both  thefe  places. 

In  a  military  light,  the  pafs  of  Killicranky  has  always  been 
confidered  as  a  very  formidable  defile,  and  may -with  propriety 
be  termed  the  Caledonian  Thermopyle.  It  may  be  defended  by 
a  fmall  body  of  men  againft  almoft  any  number,  becaufe  few  of 
the  moft  numerous  army  could  come  into  adlion.  In  the  lafl 

i  , 

rebellion,  a  body  of  Heffians  having  been  detached  into  thefe 
parts  of  Scotland,  made  a  full  paufe  at  this  freight,  and  refufed 
to  march  farther;  it  feemed  to  them  the  ne plus  ultra  of  habita¬ 
ble  country  *. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  king  William  that  the  celebrated 
battle  to  which  I  before  alluded,  was  fought  on  the  plain  of 
Killicranky.  The  only  fpirited  attempt  made  in  this  reign,  in 
favour  of  the  exiled  family  of  Stewart,  was  that  by  vilcount 
Dundee,  in  whom  all  the  hopes  of  James  and  his  party  were 
now  centered.  This  nobleman,  who  had  affembled  a  coniider- 
able  number  of  highlanders,  refolved  to  attack  general  Mackay, 
on  an  affu ranee  he  had  received  by  meffage,  that  the  regiment 
of  Scottifh  dragoons  would  defert  that  officer,  and  join  him  in 
the  a£lion.  Mackay  having  received  intimation  of  this  defign, 
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immediately  decamped,  and  by  long  marches  retired  before  vif- 
count  Dundee,  until  he  was  reinforced  by  Ramfey’s  dragoons, 
and  another  regiment  .of  Englifh  infantry ;  he  then  faced  about, 
and  Dundee  in  his  turn  retreated  to  Lochaber.  Lord  Murray, 
fon  of  the  Marquis  of  Athol,  affembled  his  vaffals,  to  the  number 
of  twelve  hundred,  for  the  fervice  of  the  regency  ;  but  he  was 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  dependants,  who  feized  the  caflle  of  Blair 
for  Dundee,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Athol  men  to  difperfe,  rather 
than  fight  againft  James,  who  he  faid  was  their  lawful  fove- 
reign. 

Dundee  was  by  this  time  reduced  to  great  difficulty  and  dif- 
trefs.  His  men  had  not  for  many  weeks  tailed  bread  or  fait,  or 
any  drink  but  water  ;  inflead  of  five  hundred  infantry,  three 
hundred  horfe,  with  a  fupply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
lions,  which  James  had  promifed  to  fend  from  Ireland,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  reinforcement  of  three  hundred  naked  recruits  ;  the 
tranfports  with  the  flores  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Engliffi.  He  bore  this  mortifying  difappointment  without  re¬ 
pining,  and  far  from  abandoning  himfelf  to  defpair,  began  his 
march  to  Blair  caflle,  wffiich  was  threatened  with  a  liege  by 
general  Mackay.  On  reaching  this  fortrefs  from  the  north,  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  entered  the  pafs  of 
Killicranky,  and  were  in  full  march  to  Blair  ;  he  refolved  to  give 
them  battle  without  delay,  and  immediately  advanced.  The  two 
armies  met  in  the  plain  of  Killicranky,  and  a  furious  engage¬ 
ment  enfued,  though  not  of  long  duration.  The  highlanders 

having 
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having  received  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  Englifh,  fell  in 
among  them  fword  in  hand,  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  foot  were 
utterly  routed  in  feven  minutes.  The  dragoons  fled  at  the  firfl 
charge,  in  the  utmofl:  conflernation.  Dundee’s  horfe,  which  did 
not  exceed  a  hundred,  broke  through  Mackay’s  own  regiment ; 
the  Earl  of  Dumbarton  at  the  head  of  a  few  volunteers,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  artillery  :  twelve  hundred  of  Mackay’s 
forces  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  five  hundred  taken  prifoners,  and 
the  refl:  fled  with  great  precipitation  for  fome  hours,  till  they 
were  rallied  by  their  valliant  commander.  Nothing  could  be 
more  complete  or  decifive  than  the  vi&ory  which  the  highlanders 
obtained;  yet  it  was  dearly  purchafed;  the  life  of  Dundee,  their 
beloved  commander,  was  the  price  they  paid  for  it ;  he  fell  by  a 
random  fhot  in  the  engagement,  and  his  fate  produced  fuch 
confufion  in  his  army  as  prevented  all  purfuit.  He  poffeffed  ail 
enterprizing  fpirit,  undaunted  courage,  inviolable  fidelity,  and 
was  peculiarly  qualified  to  command  the  people  who  fought 
under  his  banner.  He  was  the  life  and  foul  of  the  caufe  which 
he  efpoufed,  which  after  his  death,  daily  declined  into  ruin  and 
difgrace.  He  was  fucceeded  in  command  by  Colonel  Cannon, 
who  landed  the  reinforcement  from  Ireland;  but  all  his  defigns 
mifcarried  *;  fo  that  the  clans,  wearied  with  repeated  misfortunes, 
la-id  down  their  arms  by  degrees,  and  took  the  benefit  of  the 
pardon,  offered  by  William,  to  thole  who  would  fubmit  within  a 
ipecified  time,  as  was  obferved  in  {peaking  of  the  maffacre  of 
Glencoe.  A  fmall  mount  near  the  ground  where  the  battle 
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Fall  of  the 
Tummel. 


began,  is  called  Mount  Clavers  ;  a  number  of  human  bones  have 
been  found  in  it  in  digging  for  gravel.  The  fkeleton  of  a  man 
was  found  in  a  garret  at  Urrard,  fome  years  after  the  battle, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  bones  of  a  foldier  who  had  taken 
refuge  there 

On  leaving  the  pafs  of  Killicranky,  we  perceived  on  our 
right,  diredtly  below  us,  a  bridge  over  the  Garry :  over  this  we 
went  to  fee  the  Fall  of  the  Tummel,  which  is  about  a  mile  and 
half  diftant  from  hence.  As  we  approached  this  river,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  gardener  who  lives  in  a  cottage  on  the  weflern  bank 
of  the  Garry,  we  found  the  feenery  exceedingly  wild  and  pic- 
turefque.  The  grounds  belong  to  Dr.  Stewart  of  Perth,  but 
Sir  James  PuLTENEYhas  obtained  a  leafe  of  them,  and  intends 
to  build  a  houfe,  and  ornament  the  grounds  ;  which  may  certainly 
be  rendered  equal  to  any  in  Britain,  if  the  improvements  are 
made  with  tafte,  for  here  is  capability  for  every  thing.  The 
irregular  and  varied  furface  of  the  ground  covered  with  weeping 
birch ;  the  Tummel  roiling  furioufly  along,  and  forming  a  fine 
cafcade,  together  with  the  wild  mountain  feenery,  conftitute  all 
that  a  landfcape  gardener  could  defire,  and  which  the  hand  of  a 
Brown  or  a  Repton  would  have  quickly  transformed  into  a 
paradife. 

The  Fall  of  the  Tummel,  though  by  no  means  fo  high  as 
thofe  of  Bruir  and  Foyers,  is  neverthelefs  equally  grand,  if  not 
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more  fo,  on  account  of  the  much  greater  quantity  of  water  that 
falls.  It  precipitates  itfelf  over  the  broken  rocks  with  a  fury 
and  noife  that  aftonifhes  and  almoft  terrifies  the  fpefilator.  The 
accompanying  fcenery  is  particularly  fine ;  rugged  rocks  wooded 
almofi:  to  the  fummit,  but  rearing  their  bald  heads  to  the  clouds, 
with  diftant  mountains  of  the  moft  pifturefque  forms,  compofe 
a  view  in  which  every  thing  that  a  painter  can  defire  is  con¬ 
tained. 

It  has  been  difputed  whether  in  the  quantity  of  water,  the 
Falls  of  the  Tummel,  or  thofe  of  the  Clyde,  claim  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence.  As  far  as  the  diftance  of  a  few  weeks  which  elapfed  be¬ 
tween  feeing  them  both,  will  allow  me  to  form  a  companion, 
I  iliould  yield  the  palm  to  the  Tummel,  though  the  Falls  of  the 
Clyde  are  undoubtedly  higher. 

Great  quantities  of  Salmon  were  formerly  caught  here  in 
wicker  baikets,  by  men  who  hung  on  the  face  of  the  flippery 
rock,  in  ropes  made  of  birch  twigs.  To  the  north- well:  of  the 
Fall  is  a  cave  in  the  face  of  a  tremendous  rock,  to  which  there  is 
only  one  paffage,  and  that  very  difficult.  In  this  cave  a  party 
of  the  M4  Gregors  are  faid  to  have  been  furprifed  during  their 
proicription  ;  after  part  of  them  were  killed,  the  reft  climbed  up 
a  tree  that  grew  out  of  the  face  of  the  rock ;  upon  which  their 
purifiers  cut  down  the  tree  and  precipitated  them  to  the 
bottom. 


Salmon 
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Jun&ion  of 
the  Tummel 
and  Garry. 


A  little  below  the  Falls,  the  Tummel  mixes  its  waters  with 
the  Garry.  Near  this  jundlion  is  Fafkally,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bertson,  delightfully  fituated.  After  the  Tummel  unites  with 
the  Garry,  its  charadler  feems  entirely  changed ;  before  this,  it 
was  a  furious  and  impetuous  torrent,  tearing  up  every  thing  in 
its  way,  and  precipitating  itfelf  headlong  from  rock  to  rock,  as 
if  regardlefs  of  the  confequences  ;  it  now  becomes  a  fober  and 
flately  fir  earn,  rolling  along  its  waters  with  majefly. 

♦ 

The  banks  of  the  Tummel,  along  which  we  rode,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rich,  and  the  river  meanders  through  a  fine  valley  ;  now 
dividing  its  flreams,  and  forming  little  iflands  ;  now  running  in 
a  fine  broad  fheet.  Though  the  Tummel  is  fmaller  than  the 
Garry,  yet  it  gives  its  name  to  the  river  formed  by  their  union, 
becaufe  it  can  trace  its  origin  farther  back  than  the  Garry,  which 
is  an  upflart  flream,  formed  of  the  waters  of  the  neighbouring 
hills ;  while  the  fource  of  the  Tummel  is  a  confiderable  lake, 
in  its  courfe  from  which  feveral  diflant  flreams  contribute  to 
fiwell  its  pedigree.  It  may  indeed  be  obferved,  that  rivers  in 
their  origin  and  progrefs,  and  even  in  the  features  of  their  cha- 
radler,  bear  no  inconfiderable  refemblance  to  the  life  of  man ; 
this  fimilarity  is  beautifully  traced  by  the  celebrated  natural 
hiflorian  Plinv. 

J 

The  river,  fays  he,  fprings  from  the  earth,  but  its  origin  is  in 
heaven.  Its  beginnings  are  infignificant,  and  its  infancy  frivo¬ 
lous  ;  it  plays  along  the  flowers  of  a  meadow  ;  it  waters  a  garden ; 

or 
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or  turns  a  little  mill.  Gathering  ftrength  in  its  youth,  it  be¬ 
comes  wild  and  impetuous  ;  impatient  of  the  reftraints  which  it 
Rill  meets  with  among  its  native  mountains,  it  is  reftlefs  and 
fretful ;  quick  in  its  turnings,  and  unfteady  in  its  courfe.  Now 
it  is  a  roaring  cataradt,  tearing  up  and  overturning  whatever 
oppofes  its  progrefs,  and  (hooting,  as  if  delperate,  headlong  down 
a  rock.  It  then  becomes  a  fullen  and  gloomy  pool,  buried  at  the 
bottom  of  a  glen.  Recovering  breath  by  repofe,  it  again  dafhes 
along,  till  tired  of  the  uproar  and  mifchief,  it  quits  all  that  it 
has  fwept  along,  and  leaves  the  opening  of  the  valley  ftrewed 
with  rejedted  wafte.  Now  quitting  its  retirement,  it  comes 
abroad  into  the  world,  journeying  with  more  prudence  and  dif- 
cretion,  through  cultivated  felds ;  yeilding  to  circumftances,  and 
winding  round  what  would  trouble  it  to  overwhelm  and  remove. 
It  pafles  through  populous  cities,  and  all  the  bufy  haunts  of  men, 
tendering  its  fervices  on  every  fide,  and  becomes  the  fupport  and 
ornament  of  the  country.  Now  increafed  by  numerous  alliances, 
and  advanced  in  its  courfe  of  exigence,  it  becomes  grave  and 
(lately  in  its  motions,  loves  peace  and  quiet,  and  perfedtly  undil- 
turbed  by  thofe  rains  and  ftorms,  which  formerly  l'welled  it  into 
torrents  ;  in  majeftic  flence  it  rolls  on  its  mighty  waves,  till  it 
be  laid  at  reft  in  the  vaft  abyfs. 

The  property  of  the  Duke  of  Athol  in  this  difhnft  is  \eiy 
extenlive,  and  his  influence  in  proportion.  Before  the  abolition 
of  vaffalage,  he  could  with  eale  bring  two  or  thiee  thoufand  men 
to  the  field,  ftill  leaving  a  fufficient  number  to  cultivate  the 
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ground.  In  the  extenfive  forefts  are  great  numbers  of  roebucks, 
and  red  deer,  which  ufed  formerly  to  be  hunted  with  all  the 
parade  of  an  eaftern  monarch.  The  p relent  Duke  frequently 
amufes  himfelf  for  weeks  together  with  hunting  the  red  deer ; 
a  diverfion  which  he  purlues  with  ardour ;  not  indeed  at¬ 
tended  by  hundreds  and  thoufands  of  followers,  but  by  fix  or 
feven  aclive  men,  all  clad  in  the  highland  drefs,  which  he  him¬ 
felf  wears  on  fuch  occafions. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  magnificent  flyle  in  which  thefe  chief- 
tans  formerly  lived,  I  fhall  tranferibe  the  account  of  a  hunt  given 
by  the  Earl  of  Athol,  near  Blair,  for  the  amufement  of  James  V. 
from  Sir  David  Lindsay’s  hiftory. 

“  The  Earl  of  Athol  hearing  of  the  king’s  coming,  made 
great  provifion  for  him  in  all  things  pertaining  to  a  prince,  fo 
that  he  was  as  well  ferved  and  eafed,  with  all  things  neceffary 
to  his  eflate,  as  he  had  been  in  his  own  palace  of  Edinburgh. 
For  I  heard  fay,  this  noble  Earl  gart  make  a  curious  palace  to 
the  king,  his  mother,  and  to  the  embaffador,  where  they  were 
fo  honourably  eafed  and  lodged  as  they  had  been  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  or  Spain,  concerning  the  time  and  equivalent,  for 
their  hunting  and  paflime ;  which  was  builded  in  the  midft  of 
a  fair  meadow,  a  fair  palace  of  green  timber,  wind  with  green 
birks,  that  were  green  both  under  and  above,  which  was  fafhioned 
in  four  quarters,  and  in  every  quarter  and  nuik  thereof  a  great 
round,  as  it  had  been  a  block  houfe,  which  was  lofted  and  gefted 
9  the 
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the  (pace  of  three  houfe  height  ;  the  floors  laid  with  green 
{'carets,  medwarts,  and  flowers,  that  no  man  knew  whereon  he 
zeid,  but  as  he  had  been  in  a  garden.  Further,  there  were  two 
great  rounds  in  ilk  fide  of  the  gate,  and  a  great  portcullis  of  tree, 
failing  down  with  the  manner  of  a  barrace,  with  a  draw-bridge, 
and  a  great  hank  of  water,  fixteen  foot  deep,  and  thirty  foot  of 
breadth.  And  alfo  this  palace  within  was  hung  with  fine  tapef- 
trv,  and  arraiTes  of  filk,  and  lighted  with  fine  glafs  windows,  in 
all  airths;  that  this  palace  was  pleafantly  decored,  with  all  necef- 
faries  pertaining  to  a  prince,  asdt  had  been  his  own  palace  royal 
at  home.  Further,  this  earl  gart  make  fuch  provifion  for  the 
king,  and  his  mother,  and  the  embaffador,  that  they  had  all  man¬ 
ner  of  meats,  drinks,  and  delicates,  that  were  to  be  gotten,  at 
that  time,  in  all  Scotland,  either  in  burgh  or  land  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  all  kind  of  drink,  as  ale,  beer,  wine,  both  white  and  claret, 
malverv,  mufcadel,  hippocras,  aqua  vita,*.  Further,  there  was  of 
meats,  wheat-bread,  main-bread,  and  gingerbread;  with  flefhes, 
beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  venifon,  goofe,  grice,  capon,  coney, 
cran,  fwan,  partridge,  plover,  duck,  drake,  briffel-cock,  and 
pawnes,  black  cock,  and  muir  fowl,  cappercallies  ;  and  alfo  the 
flanks  that  were  round  about  the  palace,  were  full  of  all  delicate 
fifhes,  as  falmonds,  trouts,  perches,  pikes,  eels,  and  all  other  kind 
of  delicate  fifhes,  that  could  be  gotten  in  frefli  waters ;  and  all 
ready  for  the  banket.  Syne  there  were  proper  Rewards,  cunning 
Baxters,  excellent  cooks,  and  potingars,  with  confe&ions  and 
druggs  for  their  defarts  ;  and  the  halls  and  chambers  were  pre¬ 
pared  with  coflly  bedding,  veffel,  and  napery,  according  for  a 
Vol.  II.  I  king, 
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jdng,  fo  that  he  wanted  none  of  his  orders,  more  than  he  had 
been  at  home,  in  his  own  palace.  The  king  remained  in  this 
wildernefs,  at  the  hunting,  the  fpace  of  three  days  and  three 
nights,  and  his  company,  as  I  have  {hewn.  I  heard  men  fay,  it 
coif  the  earl  of  Athol,  every  day,  in  expences,  a  thou  {and 
pounds  *.** 

If  fuch  was  the  expence  at  that  time,  what  would  it  have 
been  at  the  prefent  day  !  As  a  greater  compliment  to  his  majedy, 
the  whole  of  the  building,  with  all  its  coftly  furniture,  was,  as 
foon  as  he  had  left  it,  fet  on  fire  ;  and  on  looking  back  from  a 
hill  on  the  road,  he  faw  the  whole  enveloped  in  fmoke  and 
flame. 

The  ride  from  Blair  to  Dunkeld,  which  is  twenty  miles,  is 
by  much  the  mod:  beautiful  of  any  we  had  met  with  in  our  tour, 
and  we  fhould  have  been  very  forry  to  have  miffed  it,  which 
would  have  been  the  cafe,  if,  agreeably  to  our  fil'd  intention,  we 
had  gone  from  Blair  to  Tavmouth. 

,  ’  l 

Banks  of  the  About  eight  miles  above  Dunkeld,  the  Tay  receives  the 

f-jp  t 

Tu  mmel,  and  by  this  union  becomes  one  of  the  fined  rivers  in 
Britain  ;  the  waters  frequently  feparating  and  uniting  again, 
form  feveral  beautiful  iflands.  Its  banks  are  in  general  richly 
wooded,  but  in  one  part  was  an  opening,  whence  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  this  noble  river,  meandering  through  the  fertile  plain  call- 
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c<!  the  Blair  of  Athol ;  the  view  was  clofed  by  pidlurefque  motin* 
tains  ;  down  the  fide  of  one  a  cloud  was  defcending,  which  added 
to  the  fublimity  of  the  fcene.  We  gazed  on  this  view  for  fome 
time,  and  my  friend  could  not  refift  the  temptation  of  fketching 
it  :  the  annexed  plate  will  give  a  much  better  idea  of  it  than 
any  verbal  defcription. 

As  we  approached  Dunkeld,  the  woods  began  to  thicken,  and 
the  for  eft  became  more  majeftic,  and  dark  with  fhade,  till  the 
road  appeared  like  an  avenue. 

It  was  rather  late  when  we  arrived  at  Dunkeld,  fo  that  we  Dunkeld* 
had  only  time  to  take  a  ftiort  view  of  the  city,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  though  it  is  a  very  imall  place ,  but  it  was  formerly  an 
epifcopal  fee,  and  on  that  account  was  entitled  to  the  appella¬ 
tion.  There  is  indeed  reafon  to  believe  that  it  occupied  more 
{pace  than  it  does  at  prefent ;  for  during  the  commotions  of 
1689,  the  greateft  part  of  the  houfes  were  burnt  by  an  irritated 
and  licentious  foldiery,  and  fuch  of  them  as  ftood  to  the  weft 
and  north- weft  of  the  cathedral,  have  not  been  rebuilt,  but  the 
ground  now  forms  part  of  the  duke  of  Athol’s  pleafure  grounds, 
or  policy,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland. 

The  name  appears  to  have  undergone,  in  the  courfe  of  ages,  Name, 
a  confiderable  change  ;  in  ancient  records  it  is  frequently  written 
Dunkelden  :  it  was  alfo  fometimes  written  Duncchald,  or  Dune - 
chalden ;  which  latter,  as  is  obferved  in  the  ftatiftical  account  of 
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Dunkeld,  bears  a  clofer  refemblance,  both  in  orthography  and 
found,  to  the  words  from  which  they  are  derived,  than  the 
former.  This  is  equally  true,  whether,  with  one  clafs  of  Gaelic 
etymologies,  the  name  be  confidered  as  derived  from  Dun - 
ghaeldhun ,  which  fignifies  the  fort  refs  of  the  Gaels  of  the  hills, 
or  with  another  clafs,  from  Dun-chalden ,  the  hill  of  hazels. 

Dunkeld  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tay,  it  confifls 
of  one  ffreet,  which  contains  fome  good  houfes  ;  the  number  of 
inhabitants  is  about  a  thoufand:  fome  linen  is  manufadured  here, 
though  the  quantity  is  not  confiderable. 

This  place  is  much  reforted  to  in  fummer  by  confumptive 
patients,  chiefly  for  the  opportunity  of  drinking  goats  whey.  The 
air  blowing  from  the  highland  hills  is  extremely  pure  and  ex¬ 
hilarating,  and  feems  to  contain  at  leaf!  its  fhare  of  oxygen  gas, 
or  vital  air,  a  circumftance  which  fhould  render  it  unfavourable 
to  confumptive  patients,  if  the  ingenious  theory  of  Dr.  Bed- 
does  be  well  founded.  There  are,  however,  many  difeafes  of 
the  nervous  clafs,  in  which  the  ferenity  of  mind  produced  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  charming  feenery,  the  purity  of  the  air,  and 
gentle  cxercife,  will  afford  relief. 

August  3d.  The  firf!  objed  that  attraded  our  attention  in 
the  morning,  was  the  ruined  abbey,  of  which  we  had  a  good 
view  from  our  window  at  the  inn  ;  we  afterwards  infpeded  it 
more  particularly,  in  the  company  of  one  of  the  Duke  of  Athol’s- 
4  gardeners. 
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RUINS  OF  THE  ABBEY. 
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gardeners,  an  intelligent  and  unafluming  man,  who  conduced  ns 
over  the’pleafure  grounds  and  improvements,  and  pointed  out  to 
us  with  much  attention,  the  picturefque  fcenery  about  Dunkeld. 

This  abbey  has  once  been  a  fine  pile  of  building,  though  now' 
much  dilapidated  ;  the  archite&ure  is  partly  gothic  and  partly  fax- 
on,  like  mod;  of  the  old  abbeys.  What  remain  of  it  are  the  tower, 
the  two  fide  aides,  and  the  nave  of  the  church,  thefe  are  in  ruins, 

excepting  the  quire  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  converted  into  a 

✓ 

parifh  church,  and  forms  a  fufficiently  commodious  place  of  wor- 
fhip.  This  quire  was  begun  by  bifhop  Sinclair,  and  finifhed 
by  him  in  the  year  1350.  In  the  middle  of  the  eaftern  gable 
is  to  be  feen  a  part  of  the  old  wall  of  the  abbey  of  Culdees,  which 
flood  there  before  the  prefent  cathedral  was  built.  The  win¬ 
dows  of  this  part,  which  were  originally  gothic,  were  modern¬ 
ized  and  diminifhed  in  dze  in  the  year  1762,  when  the  church 
was  repaired,  which  has  injured  their  appearance  exceedingly,  for 
the  old  gothic  framing  remains,  and  the  interval  between  it  and 
the  glafs,  is  filled  up  with  brick  work. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  quire,  is  the  chapter-houfe,  which 
was  built  by  bifhop  Lauder  in  the  year  1469.  Above  is  a 
chamber  occupied  by  the  duke  as  a  charter  room,  and  below  is 
a  vault,  which  is  the  burial  place  of  the  family  of  Athol.  Out 
of  this  part  we  were  conduced  into  the  aifle  or  body  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  the  ruins  of  which  are  exceedingly  fine.  At  the  weft 
end  are  the  remains  of  the  large  window,  which  appears  to  have 

been 
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been  richly  ornamented  with  gothic  work,  but  has  differed  much 
from  time,  and  the  ruthlefs  hands  of  the  reformers.  The  tower 
which  Elands  at  the  weft  end  of  the  north  aide,  is  very  elegant ; 
it  was  begun  by  bidiop  Lauder  in  1469,  and  finifhed  by  bifhop 
Brown  in  1501.  The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  relpedling 
this  tower,  is  a  lingular  rent,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
uppermoft  window,  and  running  down  the  middle  of  the  wall, 
if  I  remember  right  to  the  bottom.  It  is  about  two  inches  in 
width,  but  we  could  obtain  no  account  of  the  time  at  which  it 
happened,  nor  of  the  caufe  of  it.  It  is  conje£tured  by  fome  to 
have  been  owing  to  a  partial  linking  of  the  foundation  *. 

In  a  wall  of  the  fouth  aide,  is  a  monument  which  has  been 

tomb. 

erected  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  bidiops,  whofe  figure,  in 
his  robes,  ftill  lies  in  the  niche  that  had  been  cut  out  for  it. 
The  area  of  this  part  of  the  building  is  ufed  as  a  burial  ground 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Dunkeld. 

At  the  gate  of  the  church  yard  are  leen  two  large  ftones,  with 
“  fhapelefs  fculpture  deck’d,”  though  fo  much  defaced  that  little 
can  be  made  of  them.  The  figures  on  one  of  them  feem  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  twelve  apoftles ;  the  other  is  in  the  form 
of  a  crofs. 


Curicps 

Epitaph. 


A  person  of  the  name  of  Mary  Scot  was  buried  near  this 
church  in  1728,  for  whom  a  lingular  epitaph  was  compofed,  but 


*  See  Stat.  Account  of  Dunkeld. 
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never  engraven  on  her  tombRone,  though  it  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  as  copied  from  it  *.  One  of  her  defendants  is  Rill 
alive,  and  is  faicfto  have  feen  her.  Though  this  epitaph  is  not 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  compofition,  yet  as  it  contains 
a  lingular  Ratement  of  chronological  fails,  I  think  my  readers 
will  not  be  dilpleafed  by  its  infertion. 

Stop,  paffenger,  until  my  life  you  read, 

The  living  may  get  knowledge  from  the  dead. 

Five  times  five  years  unwedded  was  my  life  ; 

Five  times  five  years  I  was  a  virtuous  wife  ; 

Ten  times  five  years  I  wept  a  widow’s  woes ; 

Now  tir’d  of  human  fcenes  I  here  repofe. 

Betwixt  my  cradle  and  my  grave  were  feen 
Seven  mighty  kings  of  Scotland,  and  a  queen  ; 

Full  twice  five  years  the  Commonwealth  I  law ; 

Ten  times  the  fubje&s  rife  againft  the  law ; 

And  which  is  worfe  than  any  civil  war, 

A  king  arraign’d  before  the  fubje&s  bar. 

Swarms  of  fe&arians,  hot  with  hellifh  rage. 

Cut  off  his  royal  head  upon  the  Rage. 

Twice  did  I  fee  old  prelacy  pull’d  down, 

And  twice  the  cloak  did  fink  beneath  the  gown. 

I  law  the  Stewart  race  thruR  out;  nay,  more, 

I  faw  our  country  fold  for  Englifh  ore;  •  , 


*  Stat.  Account  of  Dunkekk 
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Dunkeld 
Ho  ale. 


Our  numerous  nobles  who  have  famous  been, 

Sunk  to  the  lowly  number  of  fixteen. 

Such  deflations  in  my  clays  have  been, 

I  have  an  end  of  all  perfection  feen. 

The  buildings  connected  with  the  church,  formerly  occupied 
a  confiderable  fpace,  containing  the  monaftery,  or  cells  of  the 
monks,  with  houfes  for  the  abbot  and  bifftop,  but  of  thefe  “  not 
a  wreck  is  left  behind.”  This  is  not  peculiar  to  this  abbey  ; 
molt  others  have  (hared  the  fame  fate,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  particularly  the  latter  country.  The  habitations  of  the 
monks  were  deftroyed  by  the  reformers,  while  in  general  the 
places  of  wprfhip  were  (pared.  Indeed  John  Knox  ufed  in  a 
fury  to  exclaim,  “  Down  with  the  nefts,  and  the  rooks  will  fly 
off,”  an  exhortation  that  was  eagerly  liftened  to,  and  cheerfully 
executed  by  his  zealous  followers.  Sometimes  however  they  did 
not  (pare  the  temple  of  God  itfelf. 

Very  near  the  abbey  is  the  manfion  of  the  Duke,  a  plain  neat 
houfe,  without  any  of  the  magnificence  generally  feen  in  a  ducal 
refidence.  The  (ituation  of  this  houfe  muff  however  ffrike  the 
(Danger  as  injudicious,  being  fo  very  near  a  town  which  is  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  its  neatnefs,  when  it  might  eafily  have 
been  placed  on  a  more  diftant  part  of  the  fine  lawn  on  which  it 
(lands.  It  appears  formerly  to  have  been  a  town  houfe  of  the 
family  of  Athol,  who  ufed  to  come  down  from  Blair  to  (pend 

the 
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the  winter  at  Dunkeld,  before  the  rage  for  London  deprived 
this  country  of  its  wealthieft  inhabitants*  It  Teems  not  unlikely 
that  fome  of  the  Dukes  of  Athol  had  obtained  a  grant  from  the 
Abbot  to  fix  his  habitation  here,  upon  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  church ,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fituation  of  the  houfe. 
At  the  reformation,  the  greateft  part  of  the  church  property  in 
Scotland  was  feized  on  by  the  neighbouring  nobles,  or  ceded  to 
them  by  the  crown  ;  while  in  England,  Henry  VIII.  took  the 
greateft  part  of  it  into  his  own  hands  ;  this  appears  clearly  from 
the  accounts  of  different  hiftorians  *.  If  the  town,  as  has  fome- 
times  been  propofed,  was  removed  to  the  other  fide  of  the  river 
Tay,  the  fituation  of  this  houfe  would  be  rendered  much  more 
pleafant,  at  the  fame  time  the  town  would  receive  feveral  ad¬ 
vantages,  particularly  if  a  bridge  was  to  be  built  over  the  Tay* 

The  gardens  abound  with  fruit,  which  arrives  at  greater  per¬ 
fection,  even  in  the  open  air,  than  could  be  expeCted.  In  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  old  gardens  is  an  artificial  mound,  called  Stanley  Hill, 
which  was  railed  by  James,'  Duke  of  Athol,  about  the  year  1 730 ; 
this  mound  is  cut  into  feveral  formal  terraces,  and  kept  clofely 
fhaven  by  the  fcythe*  It  is  planted  on  the  north  fide  with  trees, 
and  on  the  fouth  with  fhrubs  ;  feveral  fmall  pieces  of  cannon  are 
placed  on  the  terraces,  with  infcriptions,  which  fhow  that  they 
have  been  brought  hither  from  the  Ifle  of  Man,  of  which  the 
Duke  is  principal  proprietor,  and  was  formerly  fovereign. 

*  See  Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  book  iii.  and  Guthrie,  Scotland, 
article  Church. 
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HER  M  I  T  A  G  E. 

Through  the  gardens  we  were  conduced  by  a  gentle  wind¬ 
ing  path,  (haded  with  trees,  up  the  fide  of  one  of  the  deep  and 
rocky  hills  that  fcreens  the  valley  of  Dnnkeld,  and  which  is 
covered  with  wood  to  the  fummit,  excepting  where  the  white 
rocks  are  feerr  through  the  foliage,  and  give  an  air  of  richnefs 
and  grandeur  to  the  fcene.  About  a  third  of  the  way  up,  is  a 
hermitage,  confiding  of  a  room,  partly  formed  by  nature,  and 
partly  fcooped  out  of  the  rock  by  art,  with  a  fire-place,  a  couch 
of  mofs,  and  every  convenience  that  could  be  wanted  by  a  her¬ 
mit,  and  clofe  to  the  door  falls  a  cry  dal  dream,  to  fupply 
his  Ample  but  falubrious  beverage.  Proceeding  farther  up  the 
hill,  a  fine  view  opens  of  the  rich  valley,  through  which  the 
magnificent  Tay  winds  towards  Perth.  On  the  right  is  the  hill 
of  Birnam,  rendered  claffic  ground  by  the  magic  pen  of  Shake- 
fpear  ;  its  lower  parts  are  covered  with  wood.  On  the  left  fide 
of  the  valley,  and  nearly  oppofite,  at  the  didance  of  about  fifteen 
miles,  is  feen  the  hill  of  Dunfinan ;  on  this  hill  dood  the  cadle 
of  Macbeth,  of  which  fome  ruins  dill  remain. 

Ascending  dill  higher  towards  the  north- wed,  we  had  a 
very  fine  view  of  the  vale  of  Athol,  through  which  we  came  the 
preceding  day.  We  faw  the  windings  of  the  Tummel  and  the 
Tay,  and  the  place  of  their  jun&ion  was  likewife  difcerned  ;  the 
whole  of  this  rich  view  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  thofe 
lofty  mountains,  which  form  the  boundary  of  the  highland 
country- 
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From  this  hill  we  defcendecl  by  a  zig-zag  path  on  the  weft 
fide,  and  having  traverfed  fome  beautiful  avenues  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tay,  we  came  to  Inver  Ferry,  where  we  crofted  the  river, 
and  palled  through  the  village  of  Inver;  we  foon  afterwards 
entered  a  path  which  conduced  us  along  the  banks  of  the  Bran, 
a  very  turbulent  ftream,  that  falls  into  the  Tay  nearly  oppofite 
Dunkeld  ;  purfuing  this  path,  the  fides  of  which  are  decorated 
with  fhrubs  and  flowers,  ornaments  quite  out  of  their  place,  we 
were  amufed  by  the  hoarfe  murmuring  of  the  Bran,  dafhing 
along  its  rocky  channel.  After  having  walked  near  a  mile,  we 
came  to  a  neat  parterre,  ornamented  in  the  ftyle  of  ground  before 
a  citizen’s  box;  at  the  end  of  this  ftands  a  building,  which  hes 
the  appearance  of  a  fmall  temple,  and  which  purpofely  hides 
from  the  prefent  view,  one  of  the  moft  charming  fcenes  in  na¬ 
ture. 

On  entering  this  temple,  direclly  oppofite  is  feen  a  picture  of 

the  aged  Ossian,  finging,  and  fome  female  figures  liftening  to 
the  tales  “  of  the  days  that  are  paft;”  his  hunting  fpear,  bow 
and  arrows,  are  befide  him,  as  well  as  his  faithful  dog.  This 
pidlure,  which  is  well  defigned  and  well  painted,  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Mr.  Stewart. 

On  the  pidfure  being  removed,  by  Aiding  into  the  wainfcot, 
you  perceive  that  what  before  appeared  to  be  the  temple,  is  only 
a  veftibule,  leading  to  an  elegant  apartment,  ornamented  with 
exquifite  tafte.  This  building  is  called  Oflian’s  Hall,  or  The 
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A  PICTURES  QJU  E  SCENE. 


Cafcade*. 


•rnitage,  but  the  ideas  annexed  to  either  of  thefe  names  are 
by  no  means  applicable  to  it. 

From  the  windows  of  this  apartment,  one  of  the  mod  beau¬ 
tiful  and  fublime  views  burfts  on  the  fight,  that  the  mod:  vivid 
imagination  can  conceive.  The  waters  of  the  Bran,  after  mur- 
muring  along  the  rugged  rocks  that  fill  its  channel,  precipitates 
itfelf  down  a  craggy  deep,  forming  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
cafcades  in  nature,  the  water  being  broken  into  a  thoufand  dif¬ 
ferent  ftrearns  by  the  abrupt  points  of  the  rocks  oppofing  its 
padage.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  picturefque  than  the 
whole  fcene  ;  the  water  appearing  above  the  cafcade,  fretting 
and  foaming  among  huge  fragments  of  rock,  and  then  dafhing 
down  in  different  directions,  flu  nixing  the  ears  with  its  noife> 
while  the  fpray  which  rifes  from  it  gives  a  mifly  obfcurity  to 
the  furrounding  woods,  and  an  air  of  magic  to  the  whole,  fuch 
as  words  cannot  defcribe..  A  faithful  reprefentation  is  however 
given  by  my  friend  Mr.  Watts,  from  which  the  reader  will 
form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  fcene.  Mr.  Gilpin,  whofe  tadc 
muff  be  admired  by  all  lovers  of  picturefque  beauty,  fpeaks  of 
this  fcene  as  one  of  the  moft  interefting  of  the  kind  he  ever  faw. 
44  The  whole  fcene  and  its  accompaniments,”  he  obferves,  44  are 
not  only  grand,  but  picturefquely  beautiful  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree.  The  competition  is  perfect,  but  yet  the  parts  are  fo  intricate, 
lo  various,  and  fo  complicated,  that  I  never  found  any  piece  of 
nature  lefs  obvious  to  imitation.  It  would  coif  the  readied:  pen¬ 
cil  a  fummer’s  day  to  bring  off  a  good  refemblance.  My  poor 
§  tool 
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tool  was  fo  totally  dilheartened,  that  I  could  not  bring  it  even  to 
make  the  attempt.  The  broad  features  of  a  mountain,  the  Ihape 
of  a  country,  or  the  line  of  a  lake,  are  matters  of  eafy  execution. 
A  trifling  error  efcapes  notice.  But  thefe  high  finifhed  pieces 
of  nature’s  more  complicated  workmanship,  in  which  the  beauty 
in  a  great  degree  confiSfs  in  the  finishing,  and  in  which  every 
touch  is  expreflive,  especially  of  the  fpirit,  aclivity,  clearnefs, 
and  variety  of  the  agitated  water,  are  among  the  moSt  difficult 
efforts  of  the  pencil 

Without  intending  any  disparagement  to  Mr.  Gilpin,  whoSe 
powers  as  an  artiff  I  have  frequently  admired,  particularly  in  his 
reprefentations  of  the  Simple  fcenes  to  whichhe  has  alluded ;  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  if  the  accompanying  reprefentation  of  this 
fcene  Should  ever  fall  in  his  way,  it  will  not  fail  to  remind  him 
Strongly  of  the  original  which  gave  him  fo  much  pleafure,  though 
it  did  not  coft  my  companion  one  Sixteenth  part  of  a  fu miner’s 
day.  But  to  a  perfon  accuStomed  to  trace  all  the  varieties  of 
the  human  face,  every  other  part  of  nature,  however  complicated, 
is  eafy  ;  and  though  a  landscape  painter  may  give  an  admirable 
foftnefs  to  his  diStant  hills,  and  charm  the  eye  by  his  diSpofltion 
of  light  and  Shade,  yet  in  the  corredl  reprefentation  of  fcenes  like 
this,  he  will  be  excelled  by  the  portrait  painter. 

The  Sides  and  ceiling  of  the  room  are  emboffed  with  mirrors, 
in  which  the  cafcade  is  feen  by  reflexion,  fometimes  running 

*  Qbfervations  relative  chiefly  to  pi&urefque  beauty,  vol,  i.  p.  122. 
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O  S  S  I  AN’S  CAVE, 

upwards,  contrary  to  the  dire&ion  of  gravity,  and  fometimes  in 
a  horizontal  ftream  over  the  head.  Such  a  room,  however  ele¬ 
gant,  is  ill  fuited  to  the  fcenery,  and  in  a  great  meafure  deftroys 
the  fenfations  which  the  latter  is  calculated  to  infpire ;  a  rude 
grotto,  or  “  hall  of  fhells”  would  have  been  a  much  better  de¬ 
coration,  and  inftead  of  the  flowery  parterre  and  walk  that  leads 
to  it,  a  Ample  path,  fo  conduced  as  to  fhow,  in  the  mofl  advan¬ 
tageous  manner,  the  different  appearances  of  the  river,  would  have 
been  much  more  appropriate.  Grand  and  fublime  fcenes  like 
this,  accord  but  ill  with  the  decorations  of  art. 

“  If  art 

e’er  dares  to  tread  ;  ’tis  with  unfandal’d  foot, 
printlefs,  as  if  the  place  were  holy  ground.” 

Just  above  the  cafcade,  is  a  little  ruftic  feat,  from  which  is  a 
beautiful  view  of  Ofiian’s  Hall,  Atuated  on  the  top  of  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  cliff,  forty  feet  high,  and  the  arch  which  is  thrown  over 
the  ftream  ;  the  whole  forming  a  very  fine  pidture. 

• 

Leaving  with  regret  this  charming  fcenery,  we  proceeded 
along  a  path  carried  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Bran.  At  the 
diftance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  cafcade,  we  came  to  a 
cave,  partly  natural  and  partly  the  work  of  art,  with  different 
apartments  in  it.  It  is  called  Offlan’s  Cave,  and  might  well  have 
ferved  as  a  retreat  or  occafional  refldence  of  the  Celtic  bard  and 
warrior.  On  the  Ade  of  the  principal  apartment  are  the  follow- 
9  ing 
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ing  lines,  which  feem  to  be  the  addrefs  of  Malvinia  to  the  lhadc 
of  Ofcar. 

Oh  !  fee  that  form  which  fancy  gleams, 

’Tis  Ofcar  come  to  chear  my  dreams ; 

Ah  !  wreath  of  mift  !  it  glides  away  ! 

Stay,  my  lovely  Ofcar,  flay. 

Awake  my  harp  to  doleful  lays, 

And  foothe  my  foul  with  Ofcar’s  praife  : 

Wake  Offian,  firft  of  Fingal’s  line, 

And  mix  thy  fighs  and  tears  with  mine. 

The  fhell  has  ceas’d  in  Offian’s  hall 
Since  gloomy  Cairbar  faw  thee  fall  : 

The  roe  o’er  Morven  playful  bounds, 

Nor  fears  the  cry  of  Ofcar’s  hounds. 

Thy  four  grey  Rones  the  hunter  {pies; 

Peace  to  the  hero’s  ghoft  he  cries. 

There  are  two  more  lines,  but  fo  defaced  as  not  to  be  legible. 

We  now  left  the  banks  of  the  Bran,  and  were  conducted 
along  a  road  which  I  believe  is  the  military  road  to  Stirling.  At 
the  diftance  of  about  a  mile  we  approached  the  Bran  again,  and 
heard  the  rude  noife  of  its  waters  dafhing  over  the  rocks.  Over 
the  rivulet  at  this  place  is  thrown  an  arch  about  fifteen  feet  in 
fpan,  but  not  lefs  than  fifty  feet  above  the  water.  The  banks, 
which  are  compofed  of  fhifius,  approach  very  near,  and  form 
a  dreadful  chafm,  which  can  fcarcely  be  viewed  from  the  bridge 
without  emotions  of  terror.  This  bridge,  which  is  nearly  formed 

by 


Rumbling 

.Bridge. 


Defcription 
of  the  Bran. 


by  nature,  the  Tides  of  the  rock  approaching  within  lefs  than 
fifteen  feet  of  each  other,  is  called  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rumbling  noife  made  by  the  water  rufhing  through 
this  narrow  chafm. 

}ust  above  this  bridge,  the  water  of  the  Bran  {hooting  over 
a  precipice,  forms  a  very  fine  fall  about  fifty  feet  in  height, 
which  is  broken  and  turned  in  different  directions  by  the  rocks 
that  oppofe  it,  dafhing  its  waters  into  a  fine  {pray  which  rifes 
above  the  bridge,  particularly  when  the  water  is  fwollen  by 
rains.  We  were  informed  by  our  guide  that  when  this  fpray  is 
copious,  and  the  fun  {hines  upon  it,  the  {peCtator  fees  the  vapour 
luminous,  and  tinged  with  the  beautiful  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
This  phenomenon  we  had  not  the  pleafure  of  feeing,  but  could 
eafily  conceive  that  this  mu  ft  be  the  cafe  when  viewed  from 
certain  fituations,  from  the  principles  of  refraction,  and  the  ana¬ 
logy  of  the  rainbow.  The  water  having  fallen  into  a  deep  and 
narrow  glen,  runs  under  a  large  ftone  fufpended  between  the 
rocks,  and  forming  a  kind  of  natural  bridge. 

The  Bran  very  much  refembles  the  Bruir  ;  the  channels 
of  both  are  very  rugged,  and  their  whole  courfe  is  a  continued 
fcene  of  turbulence  and  violence,  till  they  form  an  alliance 
with  fome  more  fober  ftream.  The  reftlefs  waters  of  the 
Bran  are  Toon  lulled  to  peace  in  the  tranquil  bofom  of  the 
Tay. 


The 
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The  greated  part  of  the  day  had  now  been  fpent,  and  with 
much  fatisfa&ion,  in  viewing  the  intereding  fcenery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunkeld.  Having  feen  every  thing  that  de- 
ferved  attention,  we  returned  nearly  by  the  fame  road,  croffed  the 
Tay  at  Inver,  and  took  a  late  dinner  at  Dunkeld,  after  which  we 
were  favoured  with  a  vifit  from  Neil  Ggw,  a  lingular  and  well  NeilGow. 
known  character,  and  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  violin. 

When  I  call  him  a  celebrated  performer,  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
can  execute  the  fweet  Italian  airs  with  the  touch  of  a  Cramer. 

His  only  mufic  is  that  of  his  native  country,  which  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  chiefly  by  the  ear,  being  entirely  felf-taught,  but  he  plays 
the  Scotch  airs  with  a  fpirit  and  enthufiafm  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

He  is  now  in  his  feventy-fecond  year,  and  has  played  publicly 
at  affemblies,  &c.  on  this  indrument,  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  He  is  a  native  of  the  village  of  Inver,  where  he  refides, 
and  has  acquired,  by  tuning  his  lyre,  what  he  confiders  as  an  in¬ 
dependence,  and  which  is  therefore  truly  fuch.  He  favoured  us 
with  feveral  pieces  of  Scotch  mufic :  He  excels  mod  in  the 
drathfpeys,  which  are  jigs  played  with  a  peculiar  fpirit  and  life  ; 
but  he  executes  the  laments,  or  funeral  mufic,  with  a  great  deal 
of  pathos.  A  fine  portrait  of  this  noted  character  has  been 
painted  by  Mr.  Raeburn  of  Edinburgh,  who  may  properly  be 

called  the  Scotch  Reynolds.  The  hady  fketch  taken  by  Mr. 

» 

Watts,  and  here  prefented  to  the  reader,  is  however  a  pretty 
good  likenefs. 
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In  the  evening  there  was  a  dancing-fchool  ball  at  the  inn,  to 
which  we  were  politely  invited,  and  where  we  had  again  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  hearing  Neil  Gowr,  and  obferving  the  fuperiority  of 
the  highlanders  to  our  countrymen  in  dancing ;  fome  of  the 
children  whom  we  faw  dance  this  evening,  would  have  cut  no 
difgraceful  figure  on  the  flage. 

August  4th.  We  left  Dunkeld  early  in  the  morning,  for 
Kenmore,  diftant  twenty-four  miles:  the  obje£t  of  this  journey 
was  to  fee  Loch  Tav,  and  Lord  Breadalbane’s  feat  at  Tay¬ 
mouth;  we  eroded  the  Tay  at  Inver  Ferry,  and  rode  along  its 
weftern  banks,  which  are  very  beautiful,  the  country  being  finely 
wooded,  but  the  roads  are  extremely  bad.  We  palled  feveral 
good  houfes,  and  having  rode  about  eight  miles,  faw  the  jun&ion 
of  the  Tay  with  the  Tummel :  here  the  Tay,  whofe  dire&ion 
had  hitherto  been  nearly  from  north  to  fouth,  turns  wedward. 
After  travelling  about  two  miles  farther  along  its  banks,  we 
came  to  Balnegarde,  a  very  indifferent  public  houfe,  where  we 
breakfaded,  and  were  charged  very  exorbitantly,  but  which 
charge  we  thought  proper  not  to  pay.  This  is  mentioned  merely 
to  fhow  the  impropriety  of  fubmitting  to  fuch  charges  on  the 
road,  whatever  be  the  fortune  or  condition  of  the  traveller,  it 
being  a  bad  example,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  community. 

Proceeding  dill  along  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  after  a  ride 
of  about  eight  miles  from  Balnegarde,  we  came  to  Aberfeldie, 
*  an 
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an  improving  little  village,  where  fome  branches  of  the  muflin 
manufa&ure  are  carried  on  to  a  confiderable  extent  by  fome 
Glafgow  manufa&urers. 

W  E  left  our  liorfes  at  the  village,  and  proceeded  up  the  fide 
of  the  burn  of  Monefs,  to  fee  the  Falls  made  by  this  rivulet  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  above  Aberfeldie,  which  had  been  defcribed  to 
us,  by  a  gentleman  at  Dunkeld,  as  very  beautiful. 

We  took  a  guide  from  Aberfeldie,  who  conduded  us  along  a 
path  by  the  fide  of  the  rivulet,  through  a  deep  glen  wooded  to 
the  top  with  hazel  and  birch.  The  firft  fall  is  by  no  means 
deditute  of  beauty,  and  we  fhould  have  thought  it  an  objed  of 
confiderable  fublimitv,  had  we  not  been  lately  accudomed 
to  fo  much  fine  fcenery  of  this  kind.  Juft  above  this  firft 
fall,  a  little  rivulet  on  the  left  hand  precipitates  itfelf  into  the 
burn,  which  forms  fome  very  beautiful  cafcades.  Croffmg  this 
rivulet,  and  advancing  along  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  we  loon 
came  to  the  fined:  part  of  the  fcenery,  confiding  of  three  fuccef- 
five  falls,  the  height  of  which  is  very  great.  The  fides  of  the 
glen  or  linn,  which  is  called  the  den  of  Monefs,  are  here  flu- 

•4 

pendoufly  high,  and  fringed  with  trees  on  each  fide,  the  branches 
of  which  meet  and  intermingle.  As  far  as  can  be  feen,  you  ob- 
ferve  the  whitened  foam  falling  as  it  were  from  the  fky,  and 
rufhing  down  from  rock  to  rock,  the  water  falls  with  horrid 
roar  into  a  deep  chafm  below.  In  fhort,  I  think  that  no  perfbn 
who  views  thefe  fajls,  will  hefitate  to  pronounce  them,  in  the 

L  2  words 
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TAYMOUTH  HOUSE, 

words  of  the  celebrated  Welfh  Tourift,  “  an  epitome  of  every 
thing  that  can  be  admired  in  the  curiofity  of  water-falls 

The  rocks  which  form  the  Tides  of  this  glen,  are  chiefly  mi¬ 
caceous  fhiftus.  The  grounds  lately  belonged  to  Mr.  Fleming 
of  Monefs,  but  are  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Breadal- 
bane. 

Having  been  highly  gratified  by  thefe  falls,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  many  grand  and  beautiful  feenes  of  this  kind  which  had 
within  the  laft  week  fallen  in  our  way,  we  purfued  our  journey 
from  Aberfeldie  towards  Kenmore,  fix  miles  diftant,  ftill  keep¬ 
ing  clofe  to  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Tay.  About  three  miles 
and  a  half  from  Aberfeldie,  we  paflfed  a  Druidical  temple  on 
our  left,  of  confiderable  magnitude,  and  very  entire  we  faw  a 

fmaller  one  likewife  between  Inver  and  Balnegarde.  Soon  after 

♦ 

we  palled  this  temple,  we  entered  the  extend ve  pleafure  grounds 
of  Lord  Breadalbane,  and  faw  the  houfe  of  Taymouth,  the  re- 
fidence  of  this  nobleman,  overtopped  by  a  grove  of  venerable 
trees,  which  nearly  covered  the  long  range  of  offices.  Behind 
thefe  trees  is  the  Tay,  beyond  which  are  mountains  covered 
with  wood  to  the  fummit.  The  middle  part  of  the  houfe  is  old, 
and  built  in  the  form  of  a  caftle,  with  turrets  at  the  corners. 
This  being  found  too  fmall  to  accommodate  the  family,  two  mo¬ 
dern  wings  have  been  added.  Through  the  lawn  is  a  road  which 
condu&ed  us  to  Kenmore,  about  two  miles  from  Taymouth. 

j 

*  Pennant’s  Tour, 


Kenmore 
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Kenmore  *  is  a  (mail  but  very  neat  village,  delightfully  Kenmcre. 
fituated  on  an  ifthmus  projecting  into  the  eaftern  extremity  of 
Loch  Tay.  The  church  is  a  handfome  llruflure,  and  an  elegant 
bridge  of  live  arches  is  built  over  the  Tav,  where  it  iffues  from- 
the  lake. 

Loch  Tay,  which  is  among  the  moll  beautiful  of  Britifh  Loch  Tay. 
lakes,  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  broad.  Its  depth 
is  laid  to  be  in  many  places  a  hundred  fathoms,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  mull  be  confiderable,  from  the  height  and  Heep 
Hope  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  which  dip  their  bafes  in  its 
waters.  It  winds  with  eafy  undulating  lines  among  the  hills, 
its  figure  fomewhat  refembling 

On  a  fmall  ifland  near  Kenmore,  covered  with  trees,  Hand  the  l!lanJ' 
ruins  of  a  priory,  which  was  dependant  on  the  religious  eftablilh- 
ment  of  Scone.  This  priory  was  founded  in  the  year  1722,  by 
Alexander  the  firll,of  Scotland,  who  depofited  in  it  the  remains 
of  his  queen  Sybill,  the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  the  firfb 
of  England.  At  his  own  death  the  priory  was  more  liberally 
endowed,  that  the  monks  might  fay  mafs  for  the  repofe  ol  his 
own  foul,  as  well  as  that  of  his  queen. 

Loch  Tay  abounds  with  falmon,  pike,  perch,  eels,  char,  and 
trout.  The  falmon,  of  which  we  tailed  iome,are  particularly  ex¬ 
cellent.  Lord  Breadalbane  has  the  exclulive  privilege  of  fifhing 

f  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic  Caen  mor  (pronounced  Kenmore)  fig- 
nifying  the  great  head ;  probably  from  its  fituation  on  the  headland  or  promontory 
projecting  into  Loch  Tay.  Stat.  Account  of  Kenmore. 
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there  at  all  feafons.  This  privilege  was  granted  for  the  pur  pole 
of  fupplying  with  fifh  the  monks  in  the  priory  on  the  ifland, 
and  at  the  reformation,  or  diflolution  of  the  priory,  was,  along 
with  the  ifland,  claimed  by  this  noble  family. 

The  water  of  this  lake,  like  fome  others,  has  at  times  differed 
violent  and  unaccountable  agitations.  The  following  extradf  of 
a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Fleming,  late  minifter  of  Ken  more*  in 
reply  to  fome  queries  fent  him  by  profeflfor  John  Playfair  of 
Edinburgh,  and  which  is  publifhed  in  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  contains  the 
mod  diftinft  account  of  this  phenomenon  that  has  been  given  to 
the  public. 

“  OH  Sunday  the  12th  of  September,  1784,  about  .nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  an  unufual  agitation  was  obferved  in 
Loch  Tay,  near  the  village  of  Kenmore.  That  village  Hands  at 
the  eaft  end  of  the  lake,  having  the  river,  which  there  iflues 
from  the  lake,  on  the  north  fide,  and  a  bay  about  460  yards  in 
length,  and  200  yards  in  breadth,  on  the  fouth.  The  greater 
part  of  this  bay  is  very  fhallow,  being  generally  no  more  than 
two  or  three  feet  deep  ;  but  before  it  joins  the  body  of  the  lake, 
it  fuddenly  becomes  very  deep.  At  the  extremity  of  this  bay, 
the  water  was  obferved  to  retire  about  five  yards  within  its  or¬ 
dinary  boundary,  and  in  four  or  five  minutes,  to  flow  out  again. 
In  this  manner  it  ebbed  and  flowed  fucceffively,  three  or  four 
times,  during  the  fpace  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  all  at  once  J 

the 
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the  water  rufhed  from  the  eaft  and  weft,  in  oppofite  currents, 
towards  a  line  acrofs  the  bay  ;  and  about  the  edge  of  the  deep, 
role  in  the  form  of  a  great  wave,  to  the  height  of  five  feet  above 
the  ordinary  level,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  bay  dry,  to  the 
diftance  of  between  90  and  100  yards  from  its  natural  boundary. 
When  the  oppofite  currents  met,  they  made  a  clafhing  noife,  and 
foamed;  and  the  ftronger  impulfe  being  from  the  eaft,  the  wave, 
after  rifing  to  its  greateft  height,  rolled  weftward,  but  flowly, 
diminifhing  as  it  went,  for  the  fpace  of  five  minutes,  when  it 
wholly  difappeared. 

“  As  the  wave  fubfided,  the  water  flowed  back  with  fome  force, 
and  exceeded  its  original  boundary  four  or  five  yards,  and  again 
returned,  and  continued  to  ebb  and  flow  in  this  manner  for  the 
{pace  of  two  hours,  the  ebbings  fucceeding  each  other  at  the 
diftance  of  about  feven  minutes,  and  gradually  leflening,  till  the 
water  fettled  into  its  ordinary  level. 

“At  the  fame  time  that  the  undulation  was  obferved  in  the  bay 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  village,  the  river  on  the  north  wa$  feen 
to  run  back ;  the  weeds  at  its  bottom,  which  before  pointed 
with  the  ftream,  received  a  contrary  dire&ion,  and  its  channel 
was  left  dry  above  twelve  feet  from  either  edge.  Under  the 
bridge  (which  is  60  or  70  yards  from  tne  lake)  the  current 
failed,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  appeared,  where  there  had  been, 
eighteen  inches  of  water. 


“  During 
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414  During  the  whole  time  that  this  phenomenon  was  obferved, 
the  weather  was  calm.  It  could  barely  be  perceived  that  the 
diredtion  of  the  clouds  was  from  N.  E.  The  barometer  (as  far 
as  I  can  recoiled!)  Rood  the  whole  of  that  and  the  preceding  day, 
about  29 f  inches. 

44  On  the  next,  and  the  four  fucceeding  days,  an  ebbing  and 
flowing  was  obferved  nearly  about  the  fame  time,  and  for  the 
fame  length  of  time,  but  not  at  all  in  the  fame  degree  as  on  the 
firR  day.  A  fimilar  agitation  was  remarked  at  intervals,  lome 
days  in  the  morning,  other  days  in  the  afternoon,  till  the  15th 
of  Odiober,  fince  which  time  no  fuch  thing  has  been  obferved. 

44 1  have  not  heard  (although  I  have  made  particular  inquiry) 
that  any  motion  of  the  earth  was  felt  in  this  neighbourhood,  or 
that  the  agitation  of  the  water  was  obferved  any  where  but 
about  the  village  of  Kenmore.” 

On  the  13th  of  July  1794,  Loch  Tay  experienced  agitations 
flmilar  to  thofe  defcribed  by  Mr.  Fleming,  but  they  were  neither 
fo  violent,  nor  fo  long  continued.  With  refpedt  to  the  caufe  of 
thefe  agitations,  I  cannot  venture  to  hazard  even  a  conjedlure. 

Being  defirous  to  fee  the  houfe  and  grounds  of  Taymouth, 
we  fent  to  requeR  permiffion  to  do  fo,  which  was  brought  us  by 
Lord  Breadalbane’s  park-keeper,  who  is  appointed  to  condudt 
Rrangers  over  the  improvements.  We  entered  a  fmall  gate 

near 
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near  the  inn,  and  followed  a  path  which  led  us  to  the  top  of  a 
fniall  artificial  mount,  with  Hoping  lides,  like  the  glacis  of  a 
Fortification.  From  a  feat  on  this  mount  is  a  delightful  view. 
On  our  left,  was  the  village  and  church  of  Kenmore  ;  directly 
before  us  the  bridge,  with  the  Tay  ilTuing  from  the  lake  ;  be¬ 
yond  the  bridge  was  the  lake,  with  the  ifland  above  deferibed, 
furrounded  by  pidturefque  mountains,  particularly  Benlawers,  a 
very  high  hill,*  with  a  rugged  top,  on  the  right,  and  Benmore  at 
a  great  diftance,  rearing  its  blue  conical  head.  Indeed  the  whole 
forms  as  pleafing,  tranquil,  and  piflurefque  a  feene  as  the  ima¬ 
gination  can  conceive.  It  fafeinated  the  attention  of  the  Ayr- 

<D  J 

Fla i re  bard,  who  has  thus  beautifully  deferibed  it, 

Th’  outftretching  lake,  imbofom’d  ’mong  the  hills, 
the  eye  with  wonder  and  amazement  fills ; 
the  Tay  meandring  fweet  in  infant  pride, 
the  palace  riling  on  his  verdant  fide; 
the  lawns  wood-fring’d  in  nature’s  native  tafte; 
the  hillocks  dropt  in  nature’s  carelefs  hafle  : 
the  arches  finding  o’er  the  new-born  ftream  ; 
the  village  glittering  in  the  noon-tide  beam  f. 


Leaving  this  feat,  and  proceeding  along  a  fmooth  grafs  walk,  Temple  of 

.  Venus. 

under  lofty  trees,  we  came  to  the  temple  of  Venus,  from  which 


*  The  height  of  this  hill  is  4^*5  ket  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Stat.  Account 
of  Kenmore. 
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as  was  the  cnftom  at  that  time,  yet  I  doubt  very  much  if  the 
pleafure  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  manfion  receive  from  the 
delightful  view  of  the  lake,  would  not  have  been  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  by  having  it  always  in  view. 

A  late  elegant  writer  *,  when  fpeaking  of  mufic,  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fweeteft  and  fullefi:  chords  muff  be  l'eldom  re¬ 
peated,  otherwife  the  certain  effect  is  fatiety :  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  need  not  be  told  that  this 
obfervation  is  not  confined  to  mufic.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  applicable  to  the  prefent  cafe  ;  the  molt  beautiful  feene 
conftantly  viewed,  foon  palls  on  the  eye  ;  but  a  fhort  and  plea- 
fant  walk  condudls  the  family  to  a  view  of  the  lake,  and  its 
fine  feenery,  whenever  they  are  difpofed  to  enjoy  it. 

This  houfe  was  originally  called  Balloch  Caftle,  or  the  caftle 
at  the  mouth  of  the  lake;  it  was  built  by  Sir  Colin  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  fixth  knight  of  Loch-Awe,  who  died  in  the  year 
1583  f.  The  rooms  are  not  large,  but  well  furnifhed,  and  con¬ 
tain  tome  very  good  pictures,  which  are  the  only  objedts  worth 
the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Among  thefe  pidfures  are  a 
Paintings,  number  of  portraits  by  George  Jamieson f,  who  has  often 
been  called  the  Scotch  Vandyke. 

In 

*  Dr.  Gregory.  f  Pennant’s  Tour. 

£  George  Jamiefon  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  about  the  clofe  of  tiie  fixteenth 
century.  Having,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  difeovered  an  uncommon  genius 
for  portrait-paiuting,  he  went  abroad,  and  ftudied  under  the  celebrated  Rubens,  mak¬ 
ing 
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In  the  room  or  hall,  into  which  we  were  firffc  introduced,  is  Genealogical 
a  genealogical  tree  by  this  artift,  containing  twenty  heads  of  the 
family  of  Lochaw,  very  finely  painted  ;  and  in  the  fame  room, 
and  a  fmall  parlour,  are  the  following  portraits  by  the  fame  jamiefon’s 

mailer  :  Portraits. 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell. 

William  Earl  of  Airth.  * 

John  Duke  of  Rothes. 

James  Marquis  of  Hamilton. 

Archibald  Lord  Napier. 

William  Earl  of 4Marischal. 

Earl  of  Loudon,  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Thomas  Lord  Binning. 

John  Earl  of  Marr. 

Sir  Robert  Campbell. 

Sir  John  Campbell. 

In  the  drawing  room  are  very  fine  portraits  by  Vandyke  of 
two  noble  brothers,  who  made  a  diffinguifhed  figure  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  Thefe  are,  Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  a  full  EarI  of 

Holland, 

ing  a  very  great  progrefs  in  his  profe/Eon.  About  the  year  1620,  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  fettled  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  married.  Jamiefon’s  character 
and  ftyle  of  painting  foon  became  generally  known,  and  admired  all  over  the  kingdom. 

He  appears  to  have  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits,  among  which  are  James  VI, 
and  Charles  I.  It  is  faid  that  when  painting  'the  portrait  of  Charles  I.  that  prince 
ordered  him  to  keep  on  his  hat,  and  owing  to  this  circumftance,  or  as  fome  have 
thought,  in  imitation  of  his  mafter  Rubens,  in  all  the  pictures  of  himfelf,  he  is  repre- 
fented  with  his  hat  on.  Befides  his  works  at  Tay mouth,  there  are  feveral  others  in 
Scotland,  of  which  a  lift  is  given,  and  the  names  of  theperfons  to  whom  they  belo  ng> 
in  the  Statiftical  Account  of  Aberdeen, 

length, 
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F.ail  of 
Warwick. 


length,  which  is  efleemed  one  of  the  bell  works  of  that  great 
mailer;  and  Robert  Earl  of  Warwick,  his  elder  brother,  who 
was  high  Admiral  of  England,  in  the  fervice  of  the  parliament 
In  the  dining  room  are  fome  family  portraits  of  a  later  date  by 
eminent  painters. 


Hamilton’s 
Picture  of 
Scipio,  Sec. 


In  a  fmall  parlour  at  the  well  end  of  the  houfe,  among  feve- 
ral  good  pidlures,  is  a  fine  feripture  piece  by  West,  and  in  a 
room  at  the  ealt  end,  a  mod:  charming  pidlure  by  Gavin  Ha¬ 
milton,  of  Scipio  reftoring  the  beautiful  Spanifh  captive  to  her 
parents  and  betrothed  hufband  Allucius,  The  artill  feems  to 
have  feized  the  very  ideas,  and  made  her  countenance  fpeak  the 
fentiments  attributed  to  her  by  the  hiHorian.  “  Oh!  wondrous 
youth,  does  not  that  obliged  virgin  give  you,  while  die  prays  to  the 
gods  for  your  profperity,  raptures  above  all  the  tranfports  you 
could  have  reaped  from  the  poffeflion  of  her  injured  perfon.”  It 
is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  obferve  that  the  relations  of  the  voune 
lady  had  brought  with  them  a  very  confiderable  fum  for  her 
ranfom,  but  when  they  faw  that  Ihe  was  reftored  to  them  in  fo 
generous  and  godlike  a  manner,  they  entreated  the  conqueror, 
with  great  earneftnefs,  to  accept  that  fum  as  a  prefent,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  his  compliance  would  complete  their  joy  and  grati¬ 
tude.  Scipio  told  them  that  he  accepted  the  gift,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  laid  at  his  feet  ;  then,  addrefling  himfelf  to  Allucius,  “  I 
add,”  fays  he,  “  to  the  portion  which  you  are  to  receive  from 
your  father-in-law,  this  lum,  which  I  defire  you  to  accept  as  a 
marriage  prefent.”  The  fubjedt  is  worthy  the  pencil  of  any 
3  artill, 
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artid,  and  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Hamilton  has  done  it  ample 
judice.  The  man  who  can  view  this  pidture  without  feeling  his 

foul  warmed  by  the  generous  character  of  the  conqueror, 

\ 

Is  fit  for  treafons, firatagems,  and  fipoils. 

Having  feen  what  was  remarkable  at  Taymouth,  we  re¬ 
turned  to  Kenmore,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  more  of 
the  village  than  we  had  been  able  to  do  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  day. 

The  village  of  Kenmore  is  well  built,  the  houfes  are  very  com¬ 
fortable  habitations,  and  the  noble  proprietor  has  peopled  it 
with  fuch  inhabitants  as  may  be  of  ufe  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
there  is  one  mechanic  in  each  of  the  mod:  ufeful  branches,  u  e. 
one  blackfm ith,  one  dioemaker,  one  taylor,  &c.  Indeed  the 
charadler  of  this  nobleman  is  fpoken  of  with  great  refpedh 

Yet  though  he  is  faid  to  be  more  indulgent  to  his  tenants  Emigrations- 
than  mod  landlords,  we  heard  of  numbers  who  had  left  this  part 
of  the  country  for  America,  and-  of  others  who  intended  to  fol¬ 
low  their  example.  His  lordfliip  fome  years  agodopped  a  party 
of  emigrants  from  fome  of  the  northern  didricfts,  and  fettled 
them  advantageoufly  on  his  own  grounds  in  Clenorchav,  a  deed 
worthy  of  him.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  proprie¬ 
tors  ought  to  give  every  reafonable  encouragement  to  their 
tenants,  and  particularly  to  grant  them  leafes,  otherwife  the 
temptations  held  out  to  them  by  their  tranfatlantic  friends,  of 

reaping" 
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reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  anu  fitting  under  their  own 
vine  and  their  own  fig-tree,  may  deprive  Britain  of  a  hardy  and 
ufeful  body  of  men. 

p 

Even  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  Rand, 

I  fee  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land  : 
down,  where  yon  anchoring  veffel  fpreads  the  fa.il> 
that  idly  waiting,  Raps  in  every  gale, 
downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band, 
pafs  from  the  fhore,  and  darken  all  the  Rrand 

HgMand  The  highland  drefs  is  more  common  here  than  in  any  other 

part  of  the  country  through  which  we  palled.  This  drefs  bears 
a  conliderable  refemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  from 
which  it  may  perhaps  have  been  derived.  It  confiRs  of  a  fhort 
jacket  of  tartan,  or  woollen  cloth,  woven  in  fquares  of  the  moll 
vivid  colours,  in  which  green  and  red  are  however  predominant; 
the  Philabeg,  or  Kilt,  which  is  a  fort  of  fhort  petticoat  reaching 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  of  the  fame  Ruff ;  of  hofe,  or  half 
Rockings,  which  do  not  reach  the  knee,  knit  or  wove  in  dia¬ 
monds  of  red  and  white.  They  have  generally,  when  dreffed,  a 
pouch  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  badger,  fox,  or  fome  other  animal, 
hanging  before,  in  which  they  keep  their  tobacco  and  money* 
They  wear  a  mantle,  or  plaid  of  tartan,  which  is  folded  in  a 
graceful  manner  over  the  fhoulder,  but  covers  the  whole  body 
when  it  rains.  InRead  of  a  hat,  they  wear  a  blue  bonnet,  with  a 

*  Goldfmith. 
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border  of  red  and  white.  This  drefs,  which  is  much  more  pic- 
turefque  than  the  modern,  is  fail  wearing  out  in  the  highlands  ; 
many  drefs  in  the  Englifh  manner,  and  ftill  more  have  a  mixture 
of  the  highland  and  Englifh  ;  for  inftance,  many  have  a  hat  and 
fhort  coat,  with  kilt  and  hofe;  while  others  have  no  other  part 
of  this  drefs  than  the  hofe  and  bonnet. 

August  5th.  The  inn  at  Kenmore  is  a  very  comfortable 
houfe  ;  here  we  flept,  and  after  breakfaft,  croffed  the  Tay  by 
the  bridge  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake,  and  rode  down  the  northern 
banks  of  that  river,  which  are  verv  pleafant,  and  prefented  feve- 
ral  line  views.  After  riding  about  two  miles  and  a  half  by  the 
fide  of  the  Tay,  we  came  to  the  Lyon,  a  very  fine  river,  riling  River  Lyon, 
from  a  lake  called  Loch-lyon,  on  the  borders  of  Argylefhire,  and 
after  having  run  through  a  confiderable  diftridt  of  very  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  falls  into  the  Tay  near  this  place.  Going  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  banks  of  this  river,  we  croffed  it  by  a 
bridge,  and  proceeding  down  the  other  fide,  foon  came  again  to 
the  Tay,  augmented  by  its  alliance  with  the  Lyon.  Shortly 
afterward  we  paffed  the  village  of  Dull,  and  after  riding  a  few 

miles,  we  came  to  Caftle  Menzies,  the  feat  of  Sir  John  Men-  Caftle 

Menzies. 

zies,  a  turreted  building,  furrounded  by  lofty  trees,  and  fcreened 
on  the  north  by  a  rocky  hill  wooded  to  the  top ;  near  this  caftle 
is  the  village  of  Weem  or  Weyms. 


At  the  diftance  of  about  eighteen  miles  from  Kenmore,  we 
came  to  Logierait,  a  village  of  confiderable  fize,  near  the  conflux 
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Birnam 

Wood. 


of  the  Tay  and  the  Tummel,  where  we  dined,  and  after  dinner 
furveyed  the  place,  in  which  we  faw  nothing  remarkable,  or 
worthy  of  attention  Among  the  fuperftitious  cufloms  re¬ 
maining  in  the  highlands,  the  following  fingular  one  flill  prac- 
tifed  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  mentioned  in  the  ftatLftical  ac¬ 
count  of  Logierait. 

Immediately  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony,  every  knot  about  the  bride  and  bridegroom  (garters, 
fhoe-flrings,  firings  of  petticoats,  &c.)  is  carefully  loofened. 
After  leaving  the  church,  the  whole  company  walk  round  it, 
keeping  the  church  walls  always  on  the  right  hand.  The  bride¬ 
groom,  however,  firft  retires  one  way  with  fome  young  men,  to 
tie  the  knots  that  were  loofened  about  him  ;  while  the  young 
married  woman,  in  the  fame  manner,  retires  fomewhere  elfe,  to 
adjuft  the  diforder  of  her  drefs. 

We  ferried  over  the  Tummel,  at  the  difiance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  Logierait,  and  coming  into  the  road  from 
Blair  to  Dunkeld,  which  we  had  travelled  before,  foon  reached 
the  latter  place. 

August  6th.  Earlv  in  the  morning  we  fet  out  for  Perth, 
which  is  fifteen  miles  diflant ;  the  road  is  good,  and  the  country 
pleafant  and  well  cultivated.  About  two  miles  from  Dunkeld 
we  palled  the  hill  of  Birnam,  on  our  right,  which  is  now  in  a 

*  This  place  gave  birth  to  Dr.  Adam  Fergufon. 
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great  meafure  denuded  of  its  wood ;  on  the  fide  of  this  hill  has 

O 

lately  been  opened,  a  very  fine  quarry  of  blue  Rate. 

A  little  farther  on  our  left,  we  faw  the  hofpital  founded  by 
one  of  the  family  of  Stewart  of  Grandtully,  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  certain  number  of  poor  perfons.  The  houfe  is  not  at  pre- 
fent  inhabited,  the  penfioners  choofing  rather  to  live  in  cottages 
among  their  friends,  where  they  enjoy  more  comfortably  the 
benefit  of  the  fmall  penlions  left  them  by  the  fame  benevolent 
individual. 

* 

We  next  puffed  over  a  moorifh  track,  by  no  means  fo  well 
cultivated  as  that  we  had  left,  but  foon  came  to  an  open  plain, 
in  which  the  progrefs  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  was  very 
vifible;  feveral  bleach  grounds  and  cotton  mills  are  efbiblifhed 
here. 

On  this  plain,  called  the  plain  of  Luncarty,  are  feen  a  number 
of  artificial  hillocks,  or  tumuli,  which  indicate  that  it  has  for¬ 
merly  been  a  field  of  battle  ;  and  hiflory  informs  us,  that  an 
important  vidlory  was  gained  here  in  the  year  976  by  the  Scots, 
over  the  Danes  who  had  invaded  the  country,  and  advanced  to 
this  diftance  from  the  eaftern  coafL  The  Danes  at  firjffc  had  the 
advantage,  and  the  Scots  army,  overpowered  by  numbers  and 
fuperior  difcipline,  were  retreating  before  their  enemies,  when 
the  fortune  of  the  day  is  faid  to  have  been  changed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumfhtnce.  A  peafant,  who  may  be  called  the  Cin- 
cinnatus  of  Scotland,  happened  with  his  two  foils  to  be  plough- 
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ing  in  a  field,  fince  called  Dalmacomg ,  or  Yoke  Haugh,  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Lime  arty ;  hearing  the  fate  of  the  battle, 
and  feeing  the  Scotch  army  retreating  this  way,  he  was  inftantly 
fired  with  heroic  indignation,  and,  together  with  his  fons, 
feized  each  of  them  the  yoke  of  an  oxen  plough,  perfuaded  their 
countrymen  to  rally,  and  marching  at  their  head,  they  met  the 
Danes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay  near  Caputh,  where  a  feconcf 
a&ion  enfued,  in  which  this  hero  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour, 
and  his  enemies  were  completely  defeated.  In  confequence  of 
this,  he  was  dignified  by  his  fovereign  with  peculiar  honours, 
obtained  the  name  of  Hay,  and  the  indrument  he  fought  with 
for  his  arms.  The  yoke  and  motto  fub  jugo  is  fill  the  arms  of 
the  noble  family  of  Kinnoul,  who  are  laid  to  be  defeended  from 
this  rudic  hero. 

W e  arrived  at  Perth  about  ten  o’clock,  and  after  having  break- 
faded,  we  went  to  take  a  view  of  the  city  which  is  one  of  the 
handfomed  towns  in  Scotland,  and  built  upon  a  much  more  re- 
glilar  plan  than  any  of  them,  if  we  except  the  new  town  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  faid  to  contain  twenty  thoufand  inhabitants, 
which  account  is  perhaps  fomewhat  over-rated,  but  the  common 
computation  from  births  and  burials,  gives  between  fixteen  and 
feventeen  thoufand.  It  is  fituated  on  a  fine  plain,  on  the  wed  fide 
of  the  Tay,  which  is  here  a  noble  river;  this  plain  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  formerly  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  like  many 

*  In  feveral  of  the  public  writs,  efpecially  in  the  time  of  James  VI«  it  is  called 
the  city  of  Perth. 
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others,  has  embanked  itfelf  by  means  of  the  Rones,  mud,  and 
other  fubdances  brought  by  its  waters.  The  extendve  and  rich 
plain  called  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  fixetching  on  both  fides  of  the 
Tay,  from  Perth  down  to  its  jundlion  with  the  fea  near  Dundee, 
and  which  reminds  one  of  many  of  the  richeft  parts  of  the 
louth  of  England,  has  undoubtedly,  at  fome  remote  period,  been 
covered  by  the  river.  This  is  evident  from  its  fiat  appearance, 
when  viewed  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  eminences,  particu¬ 
larly  the  hill  of  Kinnoul,  or  Moncrief  hill.  The  foil  being 
wafhed  away  by  mountain  torrents,  which  fall  with  great  force 
into  the  rivers,  begins  to  be  depofited  when  the  velocity  of  the 
river  decreafes,  particularly  towards  the  fides,  where  the  velocity 
is  lead:  ;  by  this  means  the  dream  becomes  gradually  contradfed, 
leaving  a  fine  plain  of  fand  and  vegetable  foil,  highly  proper  for 
cultivation.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  ftra- 
tum  below  the  foil  in  this  valley,  confids  of  fand  and  rounded 
pebbles,  and  that  fome  perfons  digging  a  well  near  Perth,  found 
at  the  depth  of  three  fathoms  below  the  bed  of  the  Tay,  chairs, 
tripods,  and  other  pieces  of  houfehold  furniture,  which  mud: 
have  been  depofited  there  when  that  part  was  covered  with 
water,  as  a  great  many  pebbles,  and  a  quantity  of  river  land, 
were  found  above  them. 

Perth  is  lurrounded  by,  or  rather  divides  a  Ipacious  plain, 
into  what  are  called  the  north  and  fouth  inches  ;  each  of  which 

meafures  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  v  They  have 
*  probably 
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probably  been  what  their  name  fignifies,  inches,  or  iflands,  when 
the  bed  of  the  Tay  was  more  exteniive.  Thefe  inches  are  ufed 
as  public  walks  by  the  inhabitants,  and  likewife  as  public  places 
for  the  wafhing  and  drying  of  linen,  as  is  common  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland.  The  Tay  flows  here  in  a  diredlion  nearly 
north  and  fouth,  but  a  little  below  Perth  it  turns  eaftward,  and 
is  loft  behind  the  hill  of  Kinnoul.  The  tide  from  the  German 
ocean  flows  up  the  river,  and  reaches  about  two  miles  above 
Perth ;  the  river  is  navigable  to  Perth  for  floops  and  fmall  craft, 
and  in  fpring  tides  for  fhips  of  confiderable  burthen,  which  come 
clofe  to  the  town. 

Over  the  "lay  is  thrown  a  handfome  bridge  of  nine  arches, 
which  cofl:  about  twenty-live  thoufand  pounds.  To  this  work, 
a  confiderable  fum  was  contributed  by  government  out  of  the 
forfeited  eftates,  the  magiftrates  gave  as  much  as  could  be  fpared 
out  of  the  public  funds,  and  about  feventeen  thoufand  pounds 
were  raifed  by  public  fubfeription.  The  late  patriotic  earl  of 
Kinnoul  procured  a  loan  on  the  credit  of  a  toll  to  be  levied, 
which  made  up  what  was  ftill  wanted  to  defray' the  expence. 
The  debt,  thus  contracted,  has  been  difeharged,  and  the  toll 
abolifhed.  Indeed  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  public  Ipirited  exer¬ 
tions  of  this  nobleman,  that  this  ufeful  ftrudhire  was  begun  and 
completed.  It  extends  over  the  greateft  weight  of  water  in 
Britain.  The  communication  ufed  formerly  to  be  by  means  of  a 
wooden  bridge,  but  this  was  very  unfuitable  to  the  width  and 
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force  of  the  river;  five  bridges  built  before  this,  were  waflied 
away  by  the  floods,  which  frequently  fwell  the  river  to  an  un¬ 
common  magnitude,  and  give  to  its  waters  almoA  irrefiflible 
force  ;  but  this  Arudture  has  withftood  fome  very  powerful  at¬ 
tacks  from  the  furious  element,  and  it  is  hoped  will  long  remain 
a  glorious'  monument  of  the  power  of  art  over  nature. 

The  falmon  fifliery  on  the  Tay  is  very  extenflve,  and  the 

rent  has  increafed  conflderably  of  late  ;  it  may  now  be  Rated  at 
jf.7,00 o  AerlingyVr  annum ,  of  which  Perth  draws  about  jT,  1,000 
The  flfhing  begins  on  the  nth  of  December,  and  ends  on  the 
26th  of  AuguA.  The  fpring,  and  part  of  the  fummer  fifh,  go 
frefli,  packed  in  ice,  to  the  London  market ;  and  when  they  are 
plentiful  in  warm  weather,  they  are  pickled,  and  fent  to  the 
fame  place  *.  A  man  is  Rationed  conAantly  on  the  bridge,  both 
day  and  night,  when  the  latter  is  not  very  dark.  When  he  fees 
a  fifli  go  up  the  river,  he  makes  a  fignal  to  fome  flfliermen  in  a 
hut  about  200  yards  above,  who  immediately  take  to  their  boat, 
and  intercept  it. 

This  city  has  increafed  very  much  in  magnitude  and  popula¬ 
tion  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  rapid  increafe  of  its  trade  and 
manufactures,  for  which  no  place  in  Britain  is  better  fltuated. 
There  is  a  conRant  intercourle  by  water  between  London  and 
Perth  :  every  four  days,  at  leaA  during  the  filling  feaion,  a 
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imack  fails,  and  in  general  makes  the  paffage  within  the  week, 
if  the  weather  be  anyway  favourable;  indeed  the  paffage  to 
London  has  often  been  performed  within  fixty  hours.  Befides 
the  fifhing  Smacks,  which  return  loaded  with  porter,  cheefe, 
groceries,  and  other  goods,  for  the  confumption  of  the  town, 
there  are  a  number  of  veffels  that  convey  the  manufactured 
goods  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Staple  manufacture  of  Perth  is  linen,  but  of  late  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  cotton  goods  has  been  manufactured, 
which  laft  branch  is  daily  increasing.  There  are  upwards  of 
1,500  looms  employed  in  the  town  and  Suburbs,  'which  manu¬ 
facture  linen  and  cotton  goods  annually  to  the  value  of  jT.  100,000 
Sterling.  Befides  this,  there  is  at  leaf!  JT.  120,000  more  in 
value  of  linen  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  pur- 
chafed  in  the  Perth  market  by  the  dealers. 

The  different  fabrics,  as  well  as  the  general  purpofes  to  which 
they  are  applied,  may  be  feen  by  the  following  arrangement, 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
literary  and  antiquarian  fociety.  Of  this  committee,  Mr.  John 
Young,  a  gentleman  well  verfed  in  commercial  affairs,  was 
chairman  and,  as  Such,  Signed  the  report,  which  as  an  au- 

*  To  this  gentleman  we  were  indebted  for  much  polite  attention  during  our 
flay  at  Perth. 
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thentic  document  of  the  Rate  of  manufactures  in  Perth  in  the 
year  1794?  I  fhall  tranfcribe. 


2. 


i.  *  Brown  and  white  fine  threaded  linens,  denominated") 
SileJiaSy  chiefly  printed  for  handkerchiefs  ;  with  Bri -  I 
tcinias ,  Kentings ,  &c.  for  export  trade,  may  be  eftimated  j 
above  -  -  - . -  -  -  -  -J 

*  Perth  has  long  been  famed  for  manufacturing  thefe  articles. 

Stout  Holland  fheetings,  of  various  breadths;  with  ~  and 
-t  Holland  fhirting,  and  a  few  long  lawns,  above  -  - 

Four-fourths  wide  brown  and  white  country  linen,  chiefly") 
ufed  for  hat-linings,  buckrams,  &c.  Brown  Hollands,  | 
Heflians,  pack- fheetings,  and  other  coarfe  fabrics,  1 
manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood ;  including  foldiers  r 
fhirtings,  with  a  few  coarfe  fheetings,  and  Olnaburghs 
purchafed  ------------  -, 

Five-fourths  wide  umbrella  linens,  and  linens  for  win¬ 
dow  blinds,  &c.  above  - . 


120,000 


5.  The  cotton  manufacture  was  rapidly  extending,  but 
met  with  a  fevere  check  the  laft  fummer,  by  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  goods  manufactured,  and  has  not 
yet  recovered  its  former  vigour.  The  fhock  did  not 
aficCt  the  linen  manufactures  in  a  fimilar  degree. 

Shawl  cloths,  callicoes,  and  muffins,  with  a  very  few 
pulicate  handkerchiefs,  are  produced  from  cotton- 
yarn,  which  were  eftimated  within  bounds  at  80,000 
pounds  fterling  per  annum ;  but,  owing  to  the  late 
check,  fhall  only  be  extended  to . 


N 


J 


I  2,000 


20,000 


8,000 


60,000 


Total  amount  of  the  linen  and  cotton  goods,  which  ?  r 
the  committee  are  confident  is  underrated  -  i 


220,00a 


It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
now  in  a  very  flourifhing  Rate,  and  carried  on  to  a  much  greater 
Vol,  IF.  O  extent 
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extent  than  when  this  report  was  drawn  up,  a  great  number  of 
cotton  mills  and  print  works  having  been  erected,  and  bleach 
fields  eftablifhed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  It  is  thought 
that  the  linen  manufadture  has  not  increafed  proportionally. 

Besides  the  manufactures  I  have  mentioned,  confiderable 
quantities  of  leather  and  fhoes  are  manufactured  here.  The 
manufacture  of  fhoes  and  boots,  chiefly  for  the  London  market, 
is  carried  on  to  the  extent  of  at  leaft  8,000  per  minum ;  and 
at  the  different  tan  works  are  prepared  from  4  to  5000  hides, 
and  about  500  dozen  of  calf-fkins  annually  ;  the  annual  extent 
of  this  manufacture  is  eftimated  at  10,000  *. 

A  manufacture  of  gloves  has  been  carried  on  here  to  a 
confiderable  extent  for  a  long  time  ;  the  vicinity  of  Perth  to  the 
highlands,  and  confequently  the  eafe  with  which  the  fkins  of 
deer  and  other  animals  are  procured,  probably  at  firfl  gave  origin 
to  it.  From  two  to  three  thoufand  dozen  of  pairs  of  gloves  are 
manufactured  yearly.  The  glovers  are  incorporated  along  with 
the  fkinners,  and  this  corporation  is  the  richeft  in  Perth.  The 
lkinners  drefs  about  thirty  thoufand  fheep  and  flaughtered  lamb- 
fkins  annually,  more  than  twenty  thoufand  of  thefe  are  of  fheep 
killed  in  Perth  :  the  reft  are  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  the  highlands.  Moft  of  thefe  fkins  are  fent  to  the 
London  markets,  and  are  much  efteemed  for  their  cleannefs  from 
greafe,  and  fine  grain. 


*  Stat.  Account  of  Perth. 
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The  printing  bufinefs  has  likewife  been  carried  on  for  fome 
years  to  a  very  confiderable  extent  by  the  Morrisons,  who  have 
printed  fome  fine  editions  of  the  Scottifh  poets,  and  an  Encyclo¬ 
pedia.  They  print  from  twenty  to  thirty  thoufand  volumes 
annually. 

It  may  be  expedled  that  a  town  of  fuch  opulence  and  fpirit 
will  be  provided  with  banks.  A  refpe&able  banking  company 
has  been  eftablifhed  feveral  years,  and  here  is  likewife  a  branch 
of  the  bank  of  Scotland. 

The  town  has  been  much  enlarged  within  the  laR  ten  years, 
feveral  new  ftreets  having  been  opened  in  all  quarters.  A  new 
town  is  to  be  built  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  mo- 
naftery  of  the  Black  Friars.  In  Perth,  different  ftreets  and 
lanes  appear  to  have  been  very  early  allotted  to  the  different 
craftfmen,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  ftill  inhabit  the  fame  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  town,  and  often  the  fame  ftreets.  The  Ikinners,  for 
inftance,  live  in  one  ftreet,  with  certain  adjacent  clofes  and 
alleys  ;  the  weavers  in  a  fecond,  the  hammermen  in  a  third,  the 
(hop-keepers,  or,  as  they  are  generally  called  in  Scotland,  the 
merchants,  in  a  foutth,  and  fo  on  ;  thefe  refpe&ive  ftreets  being 
denominated  from  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs  that  is  carried  on 
in  them. 
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But  while  Perth  has  paid  fo  much  attention  to  manu failures 
and  commerce,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that,  like  many  of  the 
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Englifh  manufadluring  towns,  they  negledt  the  important  bufi- 
nefs  of  education.  Indeed  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  it  in 
Scotland  than  in  England.  In  fome  of  the  fouthern  counties 
of  England,  many  perfons  are  to  be  met  with  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  ;  whereas  in  moll  parts  of  Scotland  almott  every 
perfon  is  able  to  read,  and  mod:  of  them  can  write. 

The  grammar  fchool  of  Perth  has  long  been  accounted  one 
of  the  firft  in  Scotland.  It  has  produced  many  eminent  ttatef- 
men,  phyttcians,  lawyers,  divines,  and  feveral  poets  above 
mediocrity. 

Among  the  celebrated  men  educated  here,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Crichton  of  Clunie,  commonly  called  the  admirable 
Crichton  ;  the  late  carl  of  Mansfield  likewife  received  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  his  education  here. 


This  fchool  now  ferves  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  aca¬ 
demy,  by  inttrudling  them  in  the  elementary  parts  of  claflical 
education.  There  is  a  redtor,  and  two  attittant  matters. 

Mr.  Dick,  theprefent  redlor,  has  a  falary  of  JT,  50  per  annum. 
Mr.  Swan, 

Mr.  Robinson, 


J 


attittant  matters  -  -  -  ^.25  each. 


The  fchool  fees  are  five  (hillings  a  quarter,  and  a  fmall  do¬ 
nation  is  befides  generally  given  by  the  pupils  to  each  matter, 
annually.  The  building  is  fituated  in  South-ttreet.  The  num¬ 
ber 
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ber  of  fcholars  is  now  leldom  more  than  hxty,  it  being  on  the 
decline,  on  account  of  boys  leaving  it  Iboner  than  ufual  for 

The  Academy. 

v 

An  excellent  inftitution  for  young  men  intended  for  bufmefs.  Academy, 
and  even  the  learned  profeftions.  It  was  fet  on  foot  in  the  year 
1761,  at  the  earneft  delire  of  feveral  gentlemen  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  who  thought  Perth  a  place  particularly  proper 
for  a  feminary  of  this  kind,  for  the  following  reafons  : 

1.  It  is  at  a  conliderable  diftatice  from  any  of  the  univerli- 

ties. 

2.  The  fituation  of  the  town  is  remarkably  pleafant  and 

healthy. 

3.  It  is  the  center  of  a  very  populous  country,  and  is  the  place 

with  which  the  highlands  of  Scotland  have  the  greateft 
correlpondence,  fo  that  an  inftitution  of  this  kind  would 
correfpond  with  the  national  plan  of  improving  and  civi¬ 
lizing  the  highlands. 

D  O 

4.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  had  at  a  reafonable  rate, 

and  there  is  good  accommodation  for  fuch  gentlemen  as 
might  either  choofe  to  fend  their  children  to  board,  or  re- 
fide  with  their  families  in  Perth  during  their  education, 
r.  The  people  in  general  are  of  a  fcber  and  induftrious  difpo- 
fition,  fo  that  the  manners,  of  youth  are  here  in  lefs  danger 
of  being  corrupted,  than  in  any  of  the  larger  towns. 

Induced 
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Induced  by  thefe  considerations,  the  magistrates  and  council 
agreed  to  ere6t  a  commodious  building,  with  proper  apartments 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  different  eludes.  The  faiTt  feffion 
was  opened  in  October  1.761,  about  forty  Students  attending:: 
the  honourable  John  Murray  of  Strowan  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Athol)  was  unanimonflv  chofen  president  for  the  firSt  year,., 
and  accepted  the  office. 

Four  Tutors  belong:  to  the  Academy- 

O  J 

Mr.  Gibson,  the  redlor,  has  a  falary  of  -  -  £.  50  per  annum,. 

Mr.  Wallis,  affiStant  tutor  -  25. 

The  Abbe  Quintin,  French  mailer  -  -  £.  25. 

Mr..  Junor,  who  teaches  writing  and  draw- 
ing . -  £■  2 5- 

The  Students  generally  remain  at  the  academy  two  years,  the- 
firSt  of  which  is  employed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  arith¬ 
metic,  and  the  different  exchanges  with  various  countries,  book¬ 
keeping,  drawing,  French,  Euclid’s  elements,  plane  trigonome¬ 
try,  menfuration  of  furfaces,  land  Surveying,.  mcnfuration  of 
folicls,  guaging,  navigation,  fortification,  &c. 

The  fecond  year  they  Study  Spherical .  trigonometry,  natural 
and  experimental  philofophy,  in  all  their  branches,  algebra,, 
fluxions,  &c.  The  fees  are,  to  Mr.  Gibfon  the  redlor,  two 
guineas,  and  to  Mr.  Wallis  half  a  guinea  each  year.  For  draw- 
§  ing 
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;  Tig  and  French,  half  a  guinea  a  quarter  each.  The  number  or 
flu  dents  is  about  eighty,  and  increafes  every  year 

This  academy  is  oppofite  the  wed:  end  of  St.  John’s  church, 
and  is  furnifhed  with  a  very  well  feledled  philofophical  appara¬ 
tus. 

After  what  has  been  faid  of  the  utility  of  fuch  inflitutions, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  academy  at  Invernefs,  it  is  unneceffary  to  add 
more  here  ;  it  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  if  Inch  inflitu¬ 
tions  are  found  ufeful  in  Scotland,  which  poffefTes  feveral  ex¬ 
cellent  univerfities,  where  youth  may  be  educated  at  a  trifling 
expence,  they  are  hill  more  neceflary  in  many  parts  of  England, 
that  are  at  a  great  diflance  from  the  two  univerfities  ;  which, 
though  in  point  of  public  buildings  and  funds,  they  are  vafidy 
fuperior  to  any  feminaries  of  the  kind  in  the  world  ;  their  ad¬ 
mirers  cannot  deny  that  the  education  of  youth  is  very  expenfive, 
even  if  they  fhould  be  difpofed  to  difpute  the  point  concerning 
the  corruption  of  morals  which  attends  the  afifociation  of  lfu- 
dents  in  large  bodies.  The  point  which  I  am  anxious  to  efla- 
blifh,  is,  that  it  would  be  highly  to  the  advantage  of  England  to 
convert  many  of  the  grammar  fchools  into  inflitutions  fimilar  to 
thefe  academies.  Moderate  falaries  might  be  given  to  a  few 
tutors,  to  fecure  them  from  want,  but  they  fhould  depend  for 
their  emoluments  chiefly  on  the  number  of  their  pupils. 

*  This  account  of  the  academy  was  procured  for  me  by  Mr.  Watts,  from  one 
‘of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  management  of  it. 
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ANTI  QJJ ITY  OF  PERTH. 

A  literary  and  antiquarian  fociety  has  exifted  at  Perth  for 
fome  time,  and  has,  like  all  fimilar  inftitutions,  contributed  to 
diffufe  a  tafte  for  thefe  fubjechs  among  perfons  who  would  pro¬ 
bably  otherwife  never  have  thought  of  them.  This  fociety  was 
at  firft  confined  to  antiquities,  and  was  fet  on  foot  in  1784,  by  a 
minifter  of  Perth,  who  had  a  great  tafle  for  thefe  refearches. 
In  the  year  1787,  the  plan  was  extended  to  the  cultivation  of 
philofophy,  polite  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  forms  what 
the  French  would  call  an  academy,  while  to  the  Perth  academy 
they  would  apply  the  name  of  college. 

This  fociety  has  made  a  conftderable  collection  of  books, 
original  effays,  ancient  manufcripts,  coins,  medals,  and  fubjects 
of  natural  hiftorv,  with  other  materials  fuitable  to  the  defign  of 
its  inflitution.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  fociety  are  held 
on  the  laft  Tuefday  of  every  month. 

There  is  likewife  a  public  fubfcription  library  at  Perth,  well 
furnifhed  with  books. 

1  his  town  is  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and  is  fuppoled  to 
have  been  in  exigence  at  the  time  that  the  Romans  extended 
their  arms  to  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  though  it  may  be  pre¬ 
fumed,  from  the  rude  hate  of  the  arts,  and  the  wandering  man- 
ner  of  life  led  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  that  it  could 
con  f  ft  of  nothing  more  than  an  irregular  collection  of  huts, 
fcarce  deferving  to  be  called  a  town.  It  would  appear  from  the 
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Itinerary  of  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  that  this  town  was  firft 
built  and  fortified  by  Agricola,  while  he  carried  his  victorious 
arms  north  of  the  Forth,  and  was  by  him  called  Victoria.  The 
PiCts,  after  their  convertion  to  chriftianity,  confecrated  the 
church  which  they  had  built,  to  St.  John  the  Baptift,  whom  they 
chofe  as  the  tutelar  faint  of  the  town  ;  hence  it  came  to  be  call¬ 
ed  St.  Johnfton.  On  fome  of  the  feals  appended  to  the  charters 
of  the  religious  houfes  of  Perth,  is  reprefented  the  decollation  of 
St.  John  the  Baptift ;  on  the  reverie  is  the  fame  faint  enlhrined, 
and  a  number  of  priefts  kneeling  before  him.  The  legend  is, 
i S',  communitatis  ville  fancii  Johannis  Baptijle  de  Berth  *. 

The  Celtic  name  of  the  town,  or  perhaps  that  given  it  by 
the  PiCls,  feems  to  have  been  Bertha,  which  has  been  corrupted 
or  changed  to  Perth.  The  ancient  Bertha  is  laid  by  Boethius, 
to  have  been  lituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Almon,  a  river  which 
falls  into  the  Tay  at  a  little  diftance,  but  that  in  the  year  1200 
the  town,  with  the  ground  on  which  it  Rood,  was  fwept  away 
in  one  night,  by  a  dreadful  inundation  of  the  rivers  Tay  and 
Almon,  aided  by  a  high  Ipring  tide.  In  this  calamity  many  of 
the  inhabitants  loft  their  lives,  and  ftill  more  their  property. 
An  infant  fon  of  the  king,  with  his  nurfe,  and  fourteen  do- 
meftics,  were  among  the  number  of  thofe  who  perifhed.  The 
prefent  town  was  built  on  a  plain  about  two  miles  below. 

Of  the  ancient  fpendour  of  Perth  there  are  but  few  remains ; 
among  thefe  may  be  mentioned  the  parilh  church,  Gowrie  houfe, 

*  Stat.  Account  of  Perth. 
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and  the  parliament  houfe,  which  lad;  is  converted  into  dwelling 
houfes.  There  remain  alfo  the  houfes  of  dome  of  the  nobility, 
fuch  as  that  of  the  Earl  of  Errol,  Earl  of  Athol,  and  Bidiop  of 
Dunkeld. 

The  parilh  church  is  a  large  building  in  the  form  of  a  crofk, 
the  architecture  is  a  very  fine  dyle  of  gothic.  It  is  now  divided 
into  three  churches  or  places  of  worfhip. 

Gowrie  houfe  was  built  by  the  countefs  of  Huntley  about 
the  year  1520,  and  is  now  occupied  as  barracks.  This  houfe  is 
diown  to  every  ftranger  who  vifits  Perth,  on  account  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  faid  to  have  been  made  by  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  on  the 
fifth  of  Augud  1600,  to  affaffinate  James  VI.  who  called  for 
help  out  of  a  window,  and  was  refcued  by  his  attendants  rufhing 
into  the  room.  It  is  deemed  incumbent  on  every  vifitor  of  the 
houfe  to  look  out  of  this  window. 

Among  all  the  doubtful  fa6ts  which  hidory  hath  attempted 
todevelope,  this  is  one  of  the  mod  myderious.  Whether  James 
intended  to  affaffinate  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  or  whether  the  Earl 
intended  to  affaffinate  him,  or  whether  any  affaffination  was  in¬ 
tended  on  either  dde,  as  Mr.  Gilpin  obferves,  is  equally  doubt¬ 
ful.  Circumdances  very  improbable  attend  any  of  thefe  ffippo- 
fitions.  Dr.  Robertfon  wifhes  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Earl 
intended  only  to  get  James  into  his  power,  for  political  purpofes. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  dory  as  related  by  this  cele¬ 
brated  hidorian. 

“  The 
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“  The  immediate  adlors  in  this  confpiracy,  were  John  Ruth- 
ven,  Earl  of  Gowrie,  and  his  brother  Alexander.  They  were 
Ions  of  the  Earl  who  was  beheaded  in  the  year  1584.  Nature 
had  adorned  both  thefe  young  men,  efpecially  the  elder  brother, 
with  many  accomplifhments,  to  which  education  had  added  its 
moft  elegant  improvements.  More  learned  than  is  ufual  among 
perfons  of  their  rank  ;  more  religious  than  is  common  at  their 
age  of  life;  generous;  brave;  popular:  their  countrymen,  far 
from  thinking  them  capable  of  any  atrocious  crime,  conceived 
the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  their  early  virtues.  Notwithftand- 
ing  all  thefe  noble  qualities,  it  would  appear  that  fome  unknown 
motive  engaged  them  in  a  confpiracy,  which,  if  we  credit  the 
account  given  by  the  king,  and  commonly  received,  muft  be 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity  as  one  of  the  moft  wicked,  as  well  as  the 
worft  concerted,  of  which  hiftory  makes  any  mention. 

“On  the  5  th  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  as  the 
king,  who  refided  during  the  hunting  feafon  in  his  palace  of  Falk¬ 
land,  was  going  out  to  his  fport  early  in  the  morning,  he  was 
accofted  by  Alexander  Ruthven,  who,  with  an  air  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  told  the  king,  that  on  the  preceding  evening  he  had 
met  aa  unknown  man,  of  a  fufpicious  afpedt,  walking  alone  in 
a  bye-path  near  his  brother’s  houfe  at  Perth  ;  and  on  fearching 
him,  had  found  under  his  cloak  a  pot  filled  with  a  vaft  quantity 

e 

of  foreign  gold  ;  that  he  immediately  feized  both  him  and  his 
treafure,  and  without  communicating  the  matter  to  any  perfon, 
had  kept  him  confined  and  bound  in  a  folitary  houfe  ;  and  that 
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he  thought  it  his  duty  to  impart  fuch  a  Angular  event  firff  of 
all  to  his  majefly.  James  immediately  fufpebled  this  unknown 
perfbn  to  be  a  trafficking  prieff,  fupplied  with  foreign  coin,  in 
order  to  excite  new  commotions  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  refolved 
to  impower  the  magiflrates  of  Perth  to  call  the  perfbn  before 
them,  and  inquire  into  all  the  circumftances  of  the  ftory.  Ruth- 
ven  violently  oppofed  this  refolution,  and  with  many  arguments 
urged  the  king  to  ride  diredlly  to  Perth,  to  examine  the  matter 
with  his  own  eyes ;  meanwhile  the  chace  began ;  and  James, 
notwithfla tiding  his  paffion  for  that  amufement,  could  not  help 
ruminating  on  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  tale,  and  on  Ruthven’s 
importunity.  At  laft  he  called  him,  and  promifed,  when  the 
fport  was  over,  to  fet  out  for  Perth.  The  chace,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  long ;  and  Ruthven,  who  all  the  while  kept  clofe  by  the 
king,  ftill  called  to  him  to  make  hafte.  At  the  death  of  the 
flag,  he  would  not  allow  James  to  flay  till  a  frefh  horfe  was 
brought  him  ;  and  obferving  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl 
of  Marr  preparing  to  accompany  the  king,  he  intreated  him  to 
countermand  them.  This  James  refufed  ;  and  though  Ruthven’s 
impatience  and  anxiety,  as  well  as  the  apparent  perturbation  in 
his  whole  behaviour,  raifed  fome  fufpicions  in  his  mind,  yet  his 
own  curiofity,  and  Ruthven’s  folicitations,  prevailed  on  him  to 
fet  out  for  Perth.  When  within  a  mile  from  the  town,  Ruth¬ 
ven  rode  forward  to  inform  his  brother  of  the  kind’s  arrival, 
though  he  had  already  difpatched  two  meffengers  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  At  a  little  diftance  from  the  town,  the  Earl,  attended  by 
feveral  of  the  citizens,  met  the  king,  who  had  only  twenty  per- 
5  fons 
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fons  in  his  train.  No  preparations  were  made  for  the  king’s 
entertainment;  the  Earl  appeared  penfive  and  embarafTed,  and 
was  at  no  pains  to  atone  by  his  courtefy  for  the  bad  fare  with 
which  he  treated  his  gueR. 

“  When  the  king’s  repaR  was  over,  and  his  attendants  were 
led  to  dine  in  another  room,  Ruthven  whifpered  him,  that  now 
was  the  time  to  go  to  the  chamber  where  the  unknown  perfon 
was  kept.  James  commanded  him  to  bring  Sir  Thomas  Erfkine 
along  with  them  ;  but  inRead  of  that,  Ruthven  ordered  him  not 
to  follow;  and  conducing  the  king'  up  a  flair-cafe,  and  then 
through  feveral  apartments,  the  doors  of  which  he  locked  be¬ 
hind  him,  led  him  at  laR  to  a  fmall  Rudy,  in  which  there  Rood 
a  man  clad  in  armour,  with  a  fword  and  dagger  by  his  fide. 
The  king,  who  expedled  to  have  found  one  difarmed  and  bound, 
Rarted  at  the  fight,  and  inquired  if  this  was  the  perfon ;  but 
Ruthven  fnatching  the  dagger  from  the  girdle  of  the  man  in 
armour,  and  holding  it  to  the  king’s  breaR,  “  Remember,”  faid 
he,  “  how  unjuRly  my  father  fuffered  by  your  command ;  you 
are  now  my  prifoner ;  fubmit  to  my  difpofal  without  refiRance, 
or  outcry,  or  this  dagger  fhall  avenge  his  blood.”  James  ex- 
poRulated  with  Ruthven,  intreated,  and  flattered  him.  The 
man,  whom  he  found  in  the  Rudy,  Rood  all  the  while  trem¬ 
bling  and  difmayed,  without  courage  either  to  aid  the  king,  or 
to  fecond  his  aggreffor.  Ruthven  proteRed,  that  if  the  king 
raifed  no  outcry,  his  life  fliould  be  fafe  ;  and,  moved  by  fome 
unknown  reafon,  retired  in  order  to  call  his  brother,  leaving 
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to  the  man  in  armour  the  care  of  the  king,  whom  he  bound  by 
oath  not  to  make  any  noife  in  his  abfence. 

r-  :  ic  *&,/ 

“  While  the  king  was  in  this  dangerous  fituation,  his  attend-/ 
ants  growing  impatient  to  know  whither  he  had  retired,  one  of 
Gowrie’s  attendants  entered  haftilv,  and  told  them  the  kina  had 
juft  rode  away  towards  Falkland.  All  of  them  rufhed  out  into 
the  ftreet,  and  the  Earl,  in  the  utmoft  hurry,  called  for  their 
horfes  to  be  got  ready.  By  this  time,  his  brother  had  returned 
to  the  king,  and  fwearing  that  there  was  now  no  remedy,  but 
that  he  muft  die,  offered  to  bind  his  hands.  Unarmed  as  James 
was,  he  fcorned  to  fubmit  to  that  indignity  ;  and  doling  with 
the  affaftin,  a  fierce  ftruggle  enfued.  The  man  in  armour  flood, 
as  formerly,  amazed  and  motionlefs  ;  and  the  king  dragging 
Ruthven  towards  a  window,  which,  during  his  abfence,  he  had 
perfuaded  the  perfon  with  whom  he  was  left,  to  open,  cried  with 
a  wild  and  affrighted  voice,  “  Treafon  !  treafon !  help  !  I  am 
murdered ! 

“  His  attendants  heard  and  knew  the  voice  ;  and  faw  at  the 
window,  a  hand  which  grafped  the  king’s  neck  with  violence. 
They  flew  with  hafte  to  his  affiftance  Lennox  and  Marr,  with 
the  greater  number,  ran  up  the  principal  flair-cafe,  where  they 
found  all  the  doors  fhut,  which  they  battered  with  the  utmoft 
fury,  endeavouring  to  burft  them  open.  But  Sir  John  Ramfay, 
entering  by  a  back  ftair-cafe  which  led  to  the  apartment  where 
the  king  was,  found  the  door  open  ;  and  rufhing  upon  Ruthven, 
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who  was  Rill  Rruggling  with  the  king,  Rruck  him  twice  with 
his  dagger,  and  thruR  him  towards  the  Rair-cafe,  where  Sir 
(  Thomas  Erlkine,  and  Sir  Hugh  Herries,  met  and  killed  him ; 
he  crying  with  his  laR  breath,  “Alas!  I  am  not  to  blame  for 
this  action.”  During  this  fcuffle,  the  man  who  had  been  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  Rudy  efcaped  unobferved.  Together  with  Rain- 
fay,  Erlkine,  and  Herries,  one  Wilfon,  a  footman,  entered  the 
room  where  the  king  was,  and  before  they  had  time  to  (hut  the 
door,  Gowrie  ruflied  in  with  a  drawn  fword  in  each  hand,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  feven  of  his  attendants  well  armed,  and  with  a  loud 
voice  threatened  them  all  with  inRant  death.  They  imme¬ 
diately  thruR  the  king  into  the  little  Rudy,  and  (hutting  the  door 
upon  him  encountered  the  Earl.  NotwithRanding  the  inequa¬ 
lity  of  numbers,  Sir  John  Ramfay  pierced  Gowrie  through  the 
heart,  who  fell  down  dead  without  uttering  a  word ;  and  his 
followers,  having  received  feveral  wounds,  immediately  fled. 
Three  of  the  king’s  defenders  were  likewife  hurt  in  the  conflict. 
A  dreadful  noife  Rill  continued  at  the  oppoflte  door,  where  many 
perfons  laboured  in  vain  to  force  a  paflfage ;  and  the  king  being 
aflured  that  they  were  Lenox,  Marr,  and  his  other  friends,  it 
was  opened  on  the  in  fide.  They  ran  to  the  king,  whom,  unex¬ 
pectedly,  they  found  fafe,  with  tranfports  of  congratulation ;  and 
he,  falling  on  his  knees,  with  all  his  attendants  around  him, 
offered  folemn  thanks  to  God  for  fo  wonderful  a  deliverance. 

“The  danger,  however,  was  not  yet  over  .The  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  whofe  provoR  Gowrie  was,  and  by  whom  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely 
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tremely  beloved,  hearing  the  fate  of  the  two  brothers,  ran  to 
their  arms,  and  furrounded  the  houl'e,  threatening  revenge,  with 
many  infolent  and  opprobrious  fpeeches  again  ft  the  king.  James 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  enraged  multitude,  by  fpeaking  to 
them  from  the  window ;  he  admitted  their  magiftrates  into  the 
houfe ;  related  to  them  the  whole  circumftances  of  the  fa6t ; 
and  their  fury  fubfiding  by  degrees,  they  difperfed.  On  fearch- 
ing  the  pockets  of  the  Earl  for  papers,  which  might  difcover 
the  defigns  of  his  accomplices,  nothing  was  found  but  a  fmall 
parchment  bag  full  of  magical  charafters,  and  words  of  inchant- 
ment;  and  in  the  account  of  the  confpiracy  publifhed  by  the 
king,  it  is  afterted,  that  “  while  they  were  about  him,  the  wound 
of  which  he  died  bled  not,  but  as  foon  as  they  were  taken  away, 
the  blood  gufhed  out  in  great  abundance.” 

I 

“  After  all  the  dangerous  adventures  of  this  bufy  day,  the  king 
returned  in  the  evening  to  Falkland,  having  committed  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  two  brothers  to  the  cuftody  of  the  magiftrates  of 
Perth  *  ” 

Notwithstanding  the  minute  detail,  as  Dr.  Robertfon 
obferves,  which  the  king  gave  of  all  the  circumftances  of  this 
confpiracy  againft  his  life;  the  motives  which  induced  the  two 
brothers  to  attempt  an  adtion  fo  deteftable,  the  end  they  Ijad  in 
view,  and  the  accomplices  on  whofe  aid  they  depended,  were 
altogether  unknown.  Three  of  the  Earl’s  attendants  being  con- 

*  Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  Book  VIII. 
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vi6led  of  affifting  him  in  his  aflault  on  the  king’s  fervants,  were 
executed  at  Perth  ;  but  they  could  give  no  light  into  the  motives 
which  had  prompted  their  matter  to  fuch  an  &6tion.  Diligent 
fearch  was  made  for  the  perfon  concealed  in  the  ttudy,  and  from 
him  great  difcoveries  were  expe&ed.  But  Henderfon,  the  Earl’s 
Reward,  who,  upon  a  promife  of  pardon,  confefled  himfelf  to  be 
the  man,  declared  he  was  as  much  a  ftranger  to  the  defigns  of 
his  matter  as  the  reft  ;  and  though  placed  in  the  ttudy  by  Gow- 
rie’s  command,  he  did  not  even  know  for  what  end  that  ftation 
had  been  afftgned  him.* 

The  conteft  which  followed  between  James  and  his  clergy, 
after  this  myfterious  event,  is  truly  ridiculous.  He  could  not 
prevail  upon  them  to  allow  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  upon 
his  life,  and  therefore  to  thank  God  publicly  for  his  efcape. 

Some  of  them  were  on  this  account  banifhed  to  England. 

There  were  formerly  a  great  many  religious  houfes  and  efta-  Ancient 

Religions 

blifhments  in  Perth,  which  were  moftly  deftroyed  at  the  time  of  Houfes  at 

Perth* 

the  reformation.  Among  thefe  may  be  enumerated  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  The  Dominican,  or  Black  Friars  monaftery,  founded  by 

Alexander  II.  in  1231. 

2.  The  monaftery  of  White  Friars,  or  Carmelites,  which  was 

founded  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. 
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*  # 

3„  The  Charter-houfe,  or  monadery  of  Carthufians,  founded’ 
by  James  I.  in  1429* 

4.  The  Francifcan,  or  Gray  Friars  monadery,  founded  by 
Lord  Oliphant  in  1460* 

Besides  the  parifh  church  of  St.  John  Baptid,  which  dilb 
remains,  and  the  churches  which  made  part  of  the  buildings  of 

thefe  four  monaderies,  there  were  nine  chapels,  fome  of  which 

# 

had  hofpitals  for  the  poor  and  lick,  and  like  wife  fmall  nunneries 
rnxed  to  them.  All  thefe  churches  and  chapels  were  filled 
with  altars  confecrated  to  the  various  faints,  and  each  of  the 
altars  had  one  officiating  chaplain,  or  more,  when  more  than  one 
faint  was  honoured  at  the  fame  altar 

It  was  at  Perth  that  the  reformed  religion  was  fil'd  publicly 
avowed  ;  to  this  place  John  Knox  repaired,  on  his  return  to  his- 
native  country  from  Geneva,  where  he  had  palled  fome  years  in 
banilhment,  and  where  he  had  imbibed,  from  his  commerce 
with  Calvin,  the  highed  fanaticifm  of  his  fed!,,  which  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  temper* 

Having  been  invited  back  to  Scotland,  he,  on  Thurfday  the 
nth  of  May  1559,  preached  a  fermon  in  the  parifh  church  of 
Perth,  againd  idolatry.  After  the  fermon,  a  pried  was  fo  im¬ 
prudent  as  to  open  his  repofitory  of  images  and  relics,  and  pre~ 

*  Stat.  Account  of  Perth* 
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pare  to  fay  mafs.  The  audience,  having  caught  the  enthufiafm 
of  Knox  from  his  fermon,  were  in  a  difpofition  for  any  ferocious 
enterprize.  They  attacked  the  pried:  with  fury,  broke  the 
images  in  pieces,  tore  the  pictures,  overthrew  the  altars,  fcattered 
about  the  facred  vafes,  and  left  no  implement  of  idolatrous  wor- 
£hip,  as  they  termed  it,  entire  or  undefaced.  They  thence  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  additional  numbers,  and  augmented  rage,  to  the 
monafteries  of  the  Gray  and  Black  Friars,  which  they  entirely 
pillaged  and  demolifhed.  The  Carthudans  underwent  the  fame 
fate  *. 

The  prefent  inhabitants  of  Perth,  who  are  of  the  eftablifhed  Prefent 
church,  have  three  churches  i  there  is  like  wife  a  Gaelic  chapel,  Eftabiiih- 

merits* 

and  a  relief  church.  Among  the  diflfenters  are  a  fmall  congre¬ 
gation  of  old  Scotch  Epifcopalians  :  an  Englifh  epifcopal  chapel : 
a  fmall  fociety  of  Cameronians  ;  another  of  Anabaptifls  ;  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  Burgher,  and  another  of  Antiburgher  feceders,  and 
a  fociety  of  Glaffites,  or  Sandemanians. 

From  the  town  we  were  conduced  by  Mr.  Young  along  a 
dne  zig-zag  walk,  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Kinnoul,  which  has 
a  gentle  afeent  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  fide,  but  the  weft  is  per¬ 
pendicular,  like  many  fimilar  hills  in  Scotland,  fome  of  which 
will  afterwards  be  particularly  noticed.  On  the  fide  of  this  hill 
Mr.  Young  is  building  a  very  good  houfe,  which  is  delightfully 
fituated,  and  commands  a  fine  profpedt. 

*  See  Hume’s  Hiftory,  and  Newte’s  Tour. 
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The  view  from  the  top  of  Kinnoul  hill  is  delightful,  and 
very  extenfive:  before  us  lay  dretched  out  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie, 
a  very  fertile  plain,  rich  in  corn,  and  adorned  with  many  noble¬ 
men’s  and  gentlemen’s  feats.  This  beautiful  plain  is  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and,  on  an  average,  about  three  in  breadth. 
Through  this  vale,  the  majedic  Tay  rolls  along  its  waters,  en¬ 
livened  by  the  foils  bearing  the  produce  of  different  parts  to 
Perth,  and  carrying  its  fifh  and  manufadhires  in  return.  This 
river,  though  it  does  not  affume  the  name  of  Tay  till  it  ifliies 
from  Loch  Tay,  has  its  origin  at  a  much  greater  difiance.  It 
rifes  in  Breadalbane,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorn,  in  Argylefhire. 
Before  it  has  advanced  many  miles  from  its  fource,  its  dream 
becomes  confiderably  augmented  by  feveral  brooks  that  fall  into 
it  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  It  foon  after  difFufes  its  waters 
into  a  fmall  lake,  called  Loch  Dochart ;  and  indeed  the  river 
itfelf  is  here  called  the  Dochart  *.  Bluing  from  this  lake,  it 
foon  expands  into  another ;  out  of  this  it  proceeds  to  Killin, 
where  meeting  with  another  river  from  the  north-eaff,  their 
waters  form  Loch  Tay.  Bluing  from  this  beautiful  and  ipacious 
lake  at  Kenmore,  the  Tay,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  foon 
unites  with  the  Lyon  :  at  Logierait  it  is  joined  by  the  waters  of 
the  Tummel.  Here  it  turns  fouthward,  and,  paffing  Dunkeld, 
bends  its  courfe  towards  Perth ;  being,  as  it  advances,  dill  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  acceffion  of  various  tributary  dreams.  A  little 
below  Perth  it  turns  to-  the  fouth-ead,  and  receiving,  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeds,  the  waters  of  the  Earn,  it  foon  after  expandsdo  the  breadth 
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of  three  miles.  It  contra&s,  however,  as  it  approaches  Dundee, 
where  it  pours  its  waters  into  the  German  ocean. 

When  Agricola  and  his  army  firft  faw  this  noble  river,  and 
the  adjacent  plain  on  which  Perth  is  fituated,  they  cried  out  with 
one  confent,  Ecce  'fiber  !  Ecce  Campus  martins  ! 

Opposite  to  the  hill  of  Kinnoul,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Moncrief 

Hill 

Tay,  is  another  hill  about  the  fame  height,  or  higher,  called 
Moncrief  hill ;  the  profpedt  from  which,  Mr.  Pennant  fays  ,  is 
the  glory  of  Scotland.  It  is  nearly  the  fame  as  from  the  hill  of 
Kinnoul,  but  more  extcnfive. 

Having  employed  every  inflant  of  the  morning  in  viewing 
the  town,  and  furrounding  country,  and  collecting  what  infor¬ 
mation  we  could  from  Mr.  Young,  who  politely  accompanied 
us  in  our  excurfons,  we  dined  with  James  Patton,  Efquire, 
where  we  met  a  very  pleafant  and  intelligent  party.  As  we 
did  not  with  to  lofe  fo  line  an  evening,  after  tea  we  went  to 
vilit  the  celebrated  palace  of  Scone,  which  is  about  two  miles  Scone, 
diftant  from  Perth.  This  place  rs  interefting,  as  being  anciently 
the  refidence  of  the  Scottilh  kings,  the  place  of  their  corona¬ 
tion,  and  the  fcene  of  many  Iplendid  actions.  Here  formerly 
Pood  an  abbey,  which  was  founded  by  Alexander  I.  in  the  year 
1 1 14,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  St.  Mi¬ 
chael  the  Archangel.  It  is  laid  to  have  been  originally  a  feat 
of  the  Culdees,  and  was  afterwards  filled  with  canons  of  St. 
Auguftine.  At  the  reformation,  a  mob  from  Dundee  and  Perth, 
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rendered  furious  by  the  preaching  of  Knox,  and  impelled  by 
private  refentment,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  plunder,  deflroyed 
both  this  ancient  abbey  and  palace,  which  were  very  extenhve. 
The  abbey  wall,  as  appears  from  the  foundations  which  have 
been  dug  up,  inclofed  at  lead:  twelve  acres  of  ground. 

Long  before  the  foundation  of  this  abbey,  Scone  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  note.  Some  writers  call  it  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Piets ;  but  it  was  certainly  the  chief  feat  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Kenneth. 

In  the  church  of  this  abbey  was  preferved  the  famous  flone, 
which  was  faid  to  have  firft  ferved  Jacob  as  his  pillow,  and  was 
afterwards  tranfported  into  Spain,  where  it  was  ufed  as  a  feat  of 
juflice  by  Gethalus,  a  cotemporary  with  Modes.  It  afterwards 
found  its  way  to  DunftafFnage,  as  has  been  before  mentioned, 
and  continued  there  as  the  coronation  chair,  till  the  reign  of 
Kenneth  II.  who  removed  it  to  Scone,  and  on  it  every  Scottilh 
king  was  crowned,  till  the  year  1296,  when  Edward  I.  took  it 
to  England,  and  it  continues  one  of  the  appendages  of  royalty 
in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  According  to  an  ancient  prophefy, 
wherever  this  flone  was,  there  would  alfo  be  the  feat  of  empire  ; 
this  prophecy  is  expreffed  in  the  following  diflich,  and  is  faid  to 
have  contributed  to  reconcile  many  bigots  of  the  Scotch  nation 
to  the  union  : 

Ni  fallat  fatum ,  Scott  quocunque  locatum , 

Invenient  lapidem ,  regnare  tenenter  ibidem . 

It 
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It  is  not  certain  whether  the  prefent  houfe,  which  is  a  feat 
of  Lord  Stormont’s,  Rands  on  any  part  of  the  foundation  of  the 
former  palace,  though  there  are  fome  reafons  for  believing  that 
it  does.  This  houfe  is  pleafantly  fituated,  on  an  extenfive  lawn, 
Roping  gently  to  the  Tay,  and  furrounded  by  fine  plantations. 
It  is  in  that  Ryle  of  building  which  prevailed  about  two  cen-^ 
turies  ago,  and  which  is  more  remarkable  for  its  Rrength  than 
its  elegance.  It  contains  fome  large  apartments,  particularly  a 
gallery  on  the  eaR  fide,  the  length  of  which  is  a  hundred  and 
fixty  feet,  and  the  breadth  only  eighteen,  fo  that  it  inRantly  ap¬ 
pears  very  difproportioned.  The  ceiling  is  arched,  and  covered 
with  painting.  On  one  fde  is  reprefented  the  hunting  of  a  Ragy 
in  all  its  different  Rages;  and  on  the  other,  the  diverfion  of 
hawking,  and  hunting  of  the  wild  boar.  James  VI.  appears  in 
every  fcene,  attended  by  the  nobles  of  his  court,  many  of  the\ 
portraits  of  which  were  drawn  from  life.  The  fpaces  between 
the  different  fcenes  are  filled  up  with  family  arms,  fruit,  flowers* 
and  other  ornaments.  Thefe  paintings  appear  to  have  had  con- 
fiderable  merit,  but  are  now  much  defaced.  This  gallery,  and 
Ibme  other  apartments,  particularly  the  audience  chamber,  re¬ 
main  in  their  original  Rate,  but  others  have  been  modernifed. 
xAmong  thefe  laR,  is  a  very  handfome  dining-room,  and  a  draw¬ 
ing-room.  In  the  former  is  a  fuperb  chimney-piece,  on  the 
upper  part  of  which  are  the  arms  of  Britain,  and  below,  thofe 
of  the  family  of  Stormont.  In  this  room  are  portraits  of  the 
prefent  king  and  queen,  as  large  as  life,  and  in  fome  of  the  other 
rooms  there  are  feveral  good  portraits. 

hi 
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Boot  Hill,  or 
OmnisTerra. 


Aifle  of  the 
Church. 


In  an  apartment  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  houfe,  which  is  called 
the  queen’s  room,  is  a  bed  of  flowered  crimfon  velvet,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  accomplifhed  and  unfortunate 
Mary,  during  her  confinement  in  the  caftle  of  Lochleven.  In 
a  room  off  the  north  end  of  the  gallery,  is  the  canopy  of  ftate 
ufed  by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  when  ambaffador  to  the  court  of 
Verfailles,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  bed. 

About  feventy  yards  north  of  the  houfe,  is  a  fmall  eminence, 
commonly  called  Boot-hill ;  and  by  feveral  writers,  omnis  terra , 
or  every  man’s  land.  The  common  tradition  concerning  this 
hill,  is,  that  at  the  coronation  of  a  king,  every  man  who  aflifted, 
brought  fo  much  earth  in  his  boots,  that  each  perfon  could  fee 
the  king  crowned,  Handing  on  his  own  land  ;  and  that,  after  the 
ceremony,  they  caft  the  earth  out  of  their  boots  upon  this  hill, 
on  which  account  it  obtained  the  name  of  omnis  terra.  It  feems, 
however,  more  probable,  that  Boot-hill  is  a  corruption  of  Moot- 
hill.  or  the  hill  of  meeting.  The  highlanders  ftill  call  it  <Tom^ 
a-mhoid,  which  fignifies  the  hill  where  juftice  is  adminiftered  *. 

On  this  hill,  David,  the  firft  vifcount  of  Stormont,  built  an 
elegant  parifh  church,  about  the  year  1624,  which,  a  few  years 
fince,  wanting  confiderable  repairs,  and  being  infufficient  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  parifhioners,  was  taken  down,  excepting  the  aifle, 
and  a  new  church  built  in  the  village  of  Scone. 

*  Stat.  Account  of  Scone. 
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On  the  north  wall  of  this  aifle  which  remains,  is  a  very  line 
marble  monument,  ere&ed  to  the  memory  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  David,  vifcount  Stormont.  It  feems  to  have  been  in¬ 
tended  for  an  altar-piece,  and  reprefents  the  inlide  of  a  chapel 
or  oratory.  In  the  middle  is  a  ftatue  of  his  lordfliip  in  armour, 
as  large  as  life,  kneeling  on  a  cufhion  before  an  altar,  on  which 
is  laid  a  book:  he  has  the  palms  of  his  hands  joined  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  prayer.  This  flatue,  particularly  the  face  and  hands,  is 
very  finely  executed,  every  vein  is  exprefled,  and  the  figure 
feems  to  breathe.  On  each  fide  is  a  man  in  armour,  fomewhat 
fmaller  than  the  life,  but  of  admirable  workmanfhip,  the  heads 
of  which  abfolutely  appear  as  if  alive.  One  is  faid  to  reprefent 
the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  and  the  other  the  Earl  Marefchall. 
Above  thefe  are  feveral  emblematical  figures;  towards  the  top, 
the  arms  of  the  family,  and  over  all  an  angel.  The  tout  enfemble , 
as  well  as  each  particular  part,  is  very  fine.  Above  the  head  of 
the  vifcount  is  the  following  infcription  : 

The  right  honorable  Sr.  David  Mvrray  of  Gofpertie  kny. 
Sonne  to  Sr.  Androv  Mvrray  of  Balvaird,  his  grands"  brother  to 
ye  Earle  of  Tvllibardine,  his  mother  davghter  to  ye  Earle  of 
Montrois,  his  gvidame  of  ye  father,  davghter  to  ye  Lord  Lind  fay, 
his  gvidame  of  the  mother,  davghter  to  ye  Earle  Merfchell, 
qvho  for  his  good  fervice  done  to  King  James  VI.  qvhom  he 
faithfully  ferved  from  his  yovthe  in  many  honorble  imployments 
(from  a  cvp-bearer,  Mr  of  his  horfes,  comptroller  of  his  rents, 
capitane  of  his  Mates  garrd,  one  of  his  hns  honorable  privie  coun- 
fel)  was  created  Lord  of  Scone.  He  married  Dame  Elizabeth 
Betone,  ane  ancient  Barrons  davghter  of  Creicke.  Died  w'ovt 
Vo l.  II.  R  ifove, 
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ifhve,  and  left  his  eftat  to  nevoy  of  Balvaird,  and  to  dame  Annas 
Mvrray  his  neis,  qvhome  he  married  to  ane  brother  of  yc  Earle 
of  Tvllibardine  from  qm  he  firft  defcended.  He  helped  his  other 

friends  who  enioyes  ye  frvits  of  his  labors ;  his  bvildings  prvifs 
he  was  pollitiq.  Good  men  knew  he  loved  virtve,  and  malifadtors 
yc  he  maintined  ivftice.  He  fovnded  ye  hofpitall,  and  bvilded  ye 
chorche.  His  fovle  enioyes  happines,  &  vnder  y3  tombe  bvilded 
by  himfelf  lyeth  his  bodie,  expedting  ye  ioyfvl  refvrredtion. 


On  the  eaft  wall  is  a  handfome  monument  of  blue  and  white 
marble,  eredled  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Stormont,  firft  wife  of 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield  ;  on  a  pedeftal  in  a  marble  niche,  ftands 
an  urn  of  white  marble,  in  which  her  heart  is  inclofed.  On  the 
pedeftal  is  the  following  elegant  infeription  : 

In  hac  Urna 

Amati  quod  fupereft  cordis 
Deponi  voluit  conjux  A.  D.  17 66. 

Mutuique  amoris  perpetuo  memor 
nunc  demum  addit  fuum.  A.  D.  1796. 

and  on  a  tablet  under  the  urn , 

Sacrum 

Henrico  Frederick  Stormont 
Filia  Comitis  de  Bunau 
Uxori  Davidisvice  com.  de  Stormont 
Mag.  Brit,  ad  aulam  Csfaream 
legati. 

Florens  state,  ingenio  forma 
omni  laude  infignis 
omni  virtute  predita 
fibi  filicem 

Amicis  parentibus  et  miferriino  conjugi 
Acerbiffimam  mortem  obivit 
Die  Martii  XVI.  A.  D.  MDCCLXVI. 
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August  7th.  Early  in  the  morning  I  went  to  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular  rock  of  Kinnoul,  which 'was  mentioned  to  me 
as  a  great  mineralogical  curiofity,  though  I  could  get  no  parti¬ 
cular  account  of  the  nature  of  it,  except  that  it  contained  a  num¬ 
ber  of  beautiful  pebbles.  I  therefore  wifhed  particularly  to 
examine  it ;  for  this  purpofe,  having  croffed  the  Tay  by  the 
bridge  of  Perth,  inftead  of  turning  on  the  left,  towards  Scone. 
I  took  the  road  to  the  right,- and  walked  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tay,  which  here  forms  a  fine  ifland.  It  was  from  an  eminence 
oppofite  this  ifland,  that  Mr.  Watts  drew  the  view  of  Perth  here 
prefented,  the  bafe  of  Kinnoul  hill  is  feen  on  the  right,  with  Mr. 
Young’s  houfe  amons;  the  wood  at  the  top.  It  was  along  the  bafe 
of  this  hill,  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  where  fomething  like 
a  road  may  be  difcerned  in  the  view,  that  I  went,  and  after  walk¬ 
ing  about  two  miles,  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular 
cliff.  In  my  way  along  the  fide  of  the  hill,  I  obferved  feveral 
rude  bafaltic  pillars,  and  fome  ftrata,  or  currents  of  crumbling 
lava,  in  which  a  few  thin  veins  of  calcedony  were  difcernible. 
The  foot  of  the  perpendicular  rock  Rands  upon  a  fteep  hill,  or 
inclined  plane,  which  is  covered  with  the  debris,  or  loofe  frag> 
ments  of  the  rock,  that  are  conflantly  falling  off,  particularly 
after  frofts  and  heavy  rains.  The  height  of  the  fummit  of  this 
rock  above  the  level  of  the  Tay,  is  632  feet. 

The  greateft  part  of  this  rock  confiRs  of  lava,  in  which  diffe¬ 
rent  layers,  or  currents,  are  very  evident.  Some  of  it  is  very 
compaft,  but  it  is  generally  full  of  fmall  cells,  w  hich  have  been 
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filled  with  air  bubbles,  and  refemble  exa&ly  the  cells  in  the  flag 
of  an  iron  foundry.  This  lava  is  generally  of  a  grey  colour,  hav¬ 
ing  a  lilac  tinge,  fiome  of  it  was  put  into  a  fmall  crucible,  and 
being  placed  in  the  fire  of  a  blackfmith’s  forge,  eafily  melted 
into  a  glafs  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  inclining  to  black,  which 
was  fo  tenacious  that  it  could  be  drawn  into  fine  threads,  and 
might  undoubtedly  be  blown  into  bottles.  Immenfe  quantities 
of  this  lava  are  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  which  fhow  clearly 
the  volcanic,  or  igneous  origin  of  the  hill. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  different  fubfiances  which  are 
found  in  this  lava,  they  are  more  numerous  and  various,  as  well 
as  curious  and  beautiful,,  than  I  ever  met  with  in  any  one  place 
indeed,  I  fuppofe  that  fo  rich  a  field  for  the  ffudent  of  mineralogy 
could  fcarcely  any  where  elfe  be  found.  In  about  two  hours  I 
colle61ed  a  much  greater  number  of  curious  and  beautiful  ipeci- 
mens  than  I  was  able  to  carry,  though  I  filled  my  pockets,  and 
a  large  pocket-handkerchief.  I  was  under  the  neceffity  there¬ 
fore  of  requefling  the  affiflance  of  a  perfon  who  was  working  at 
a  little  diftance.  I  fhall  only  attempt  to  enumerate  fome  of  the 
moft  curious  fpecimens  which  I  found. 

Among  the  debris  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  are  frequently 
found  very  fine  agates,  of  the  ribbon,  fortification,  and  other 
figures.  This  rock  has  long  been  famous  for  thefe,  though  the 
mineralogy  of  it  has  otherwife  been  little  attended  to.  Several 
years  ago  a  lapidary  from  Edinburgh  vifited  it,  and  collebled  all 
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the  fine  agates  he  could  find  ;  finoe  that  time,  a  perfoii  in  Perth 
makes  a  bufinefs  of  picking  them  up  after  every  froft  or  heavy 
fall  of  rain  ;  on  this  account,  though  I  found  feveral,  none  were 
remarkably  fine.  Sometimes  they  are  found  flicking  in  a  bed 
of  lava,  and  with  a  fmall  pocket  telefcope  I  could  perceive 
numbers  of  them,  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  far  above  my  reach, 
adhering  in  this  manner. 

I  found  fome  of  thefe  pebbles  hollow,  the  infide  being  lined 
with  rock  cryftals,  and  I  have  one  or  two  fpecimens  in  which 
calcareous  cryftals  are  inclofed  in  the  middle  of  the  agate  ;  one 
inclofes  a  piece  of  lava,  which  is  a  very  curious  circumrtance. 
Belides  thefe,  nodules  and  veins  of  line  calcedony  are  to  be  found, 
in  fome  fpecimens  refembling  onyx,  and  in  others  approaching 
in  appearance  to  carnelian. 

In  fome  of  the  currents  of  lava  I  found  veins  of  fulphat  of 
barytes ;  there  are  likewife  maffes  of  amorphous  fulphat  of 
barytes,  or  cawk.  The  fame  mineral  is  alfo  found  in  lenticular 
cryftals,  or  what  is  called  coxcomb  fpar.  I  found  likewife  fome 
fpecimens  of  tuberous  zeolite,  and  I  have  one  in  which  a  piece 
of  lava  is  nearly  inverted  with  this  mineral.  I  met  with  a  con- 
rtderable  quantity  of  chert,  or  petrofilex,  and  found  a  large  piece 
of  rock  cryflal,  incrurted  with  calcedony,  which  is  rough  and 
opake  on  the  outfide.  This  fpecimen  contains  within  it  a  great 
number  of  cryrtals,  if  they  may  be  fo  called,  but  they  have  a 
great  refemblance  to  bafaltic  pillars,  being  pentagonal,  and  each 
face  touching  the  other.  They  feem  to  have  been  formed  by 
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the  contra&ion  of  the  parts,  like  pieces  of  Aarch,and  are  exaflly 
funilar  to  the  pieces  of  imannealed  glafs  called  proofs,  when 
broken  by  a  piece  of  flint  dropped  into  them.  Rhomboidal 
calcareous  fpar  is  likewife  met  with,  and  greenifh  coloured 
Aeatite. 

That  the  origin  of  this  curious  rock  is  igneous,  cannot  be 
doubted,  from  the  greateA  part  of  it  being  lava,  but  how  thefe 
beautiful  agates,  or  other  minerals,  have  been  produced,  is  per- 
haps  difficult  to  fay.  MoA  of  them,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  formed  after  the  flowing  of  the  lava,  and  I  think  it  moA 
probable  that  the  nodules  of  agate  have  been  produced  by 
crvAalization  in  the  airholes  of  the  lava,  while  it  was  in  a  fufed 
Aate,  in  which  Aate  it  would  continue  for  a  long  time,  at  fuch 
a  depth  from  the  furface.  One  fpecimen  which  I  have  of  a 
nodule  of  agate  incloflng  a  piece  of  cellular  lava  in  its  center, 
exa£lly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  furrounds  it,  Arongly 
fupports  this  idea  *. 

This 


*  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  feen  the  defcription  of  this  rock  by  Faujas  de  St. 
Fond,  who  examined  it  with  great  attention  when  at  Perth.  As  no  perfon  whatever 
has  paid  fo  much  attention  to  volcanic  mineralogy,  I  trull:  that  my  mineralogical  reader 
will  require  no  apology  from  me  for  tranfcribing  his  defcription  of  the  various  mine¬ 
rals  which  he  met  with.  I  wifh  to  make  my  book  as  complete  a  guide  as  poflible  to 
tourifts  of  every  defcription. 

Volcanic  Mineralogy  of  Kinnoul. 

i .  Black  bafaltes,  of  a  fine  grain  and  homogenous  texture,  forming  an  extenfive 
current,  adhering  to  a  ftream  of  black  porphyric  lava,  with  a  bafis  of  trap,  and  fo 
difpofed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  bafaltic  lava  in  this  Hate  derives  its  origin  from 
9  porphyric 
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This  lava  having  flown  externally,  the  formation  of  bafaltic 
pillars  has  been  prevented,  at  leafl:  thole  pillars  that  are  met 
with  are  very  rude ;  though  there  is  a  confiderable  quantity  of 

whinftone 

porphyric  lava.  The  latter  has  preferved  its  cryftals  of  feld  fpar,  which  are  fmall, 
but  well  defined,  whiift  the  bafaltic  lava  has  loft  its  cryftals,  which  are  amalgamated 
and  blended  with  the  very  bafis  of  the  porphyry,  either  by  a  fudden  and  violent,  or  by 
a  long  continued  heat.  On  examining  the  bafaltic  lava  with  a  microfcope,  fmall 
cryftals  are  ftill  feen  in  fotne  parts  of  it  which  are  not  entirely  amalgamated  with  the 
lava;  their  courfe  may  be  pretty  well  traced,  even  from  their  exterior  appearance. 
Small  fplinters  of  porphyric  lava,  on  being  urged  with  a  blow-pipe,  afford  an  enamel 
of  a  beautiful  black  colour,  and  the  bafaltic  lava  yields  a  vitreous  matter,  in  every 
refpedl  ftmilar. 

2.  The  fame  bafaltic  lava,  divided  into  prifms,  very  irregular,  though  well  defined. 
Thefe  prifms  prefent  nothing  in  the  fraefture  but  an  homogeneous  lava,  without  the 
leaft  cryftal  of  feld  fpar. 

3.  Bafaltic  lava  of  a  delicate  green  colour,  very  hard,  fometimes  fonorous  on  being 
ftruck.  difpofed  in  a  large  current.  This  greenifh  lava  tranfverfely  interfe&s  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  black  compadt  lava.  Its  greenifh  colour  is  owing  to  a  particular  modification 
of  iron. 

4.  A  quadrangular  prifm,  well  defined,  in  excellent  prefervation,  and  of  an 
agreeable  delicate  green  colour.  I  found  it  among  the  wreck  of  a  confiderable  mafs 
of  lava  of  the  fame  colour,  which  had  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  precipice. 

5.  The  fame  greenifh  bafaltic  lava,  in  a  tabular  form  ——none  of  the  green  co¬ 
loured  lavas  were  magnetic. 

6.  Compact:  porphyric  lava,  of  a  black  ground,  ftudded  with  a  number  of  cryftals 
of  white  feld  fpar,  which  have  not  undergone  any  alteration.  This  lava  is  ftrongly 
magnetic. 

7.  A  quadrangular  prifm  of  blackifh  porphyric  lava,  magnetic,  with  a  knob  of 
flefh-coloured  agate  on  one  of  its  faces. 

8.  Porphyric  lava,  mouldering  into  gravel,  and  forming  extenfive  beds.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  this  gravelly  lava,  which  is  not  very  hard,  were  reduced  to  powder 
by  the  aid  of  ftamping  mills,  like  thofe  ufed  in  Holland,  for  pounding  the  lavas,  or 
taras  in  the  environs  of  Andernach,  it  would  afford  a  puzzolana,  an  excellent  cement, 
of  great,  and  indeed  indifpenfible  ufe  for  building  in  water. 

9.  Compadl  porphyric  lava,  with  a  ground  of  deep  iron  grey,  inclining  to  violet, 
intermixed  with  particles  of  green  fteatites,  fome  knobs  of  variegated  agate,  and  a 
few  globules  of  white  calcareous  fpar,  difpofed  in  a  large  current. 

jo.  Compact 
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whinftone  on  the  other  fide  of  the  rock,  near  Mr.  Young’s  houfe, 
where  the  lava  has  cooled  more  flowly. 


Botany.  To  the  botanift,  the  hill  of  Kinnoul  is  not  deflitute  of  attrac¬ 

tions,  I  was  ftruck  with  the  appearance  of  a  great  quantity 

10.  CompaT  porphyric  lava,  magnetic,  with  knobs  of  white,  and  fometimes  flefti- 
coloured  calcareous  fpar,  and  globules  of  the  fineft  green  coloured  fteatites. 

1 1.  Reddifh  coloured  compact  porphyric  lava,  forming  a  layer  between  two  cur¬ 
rents  of  bafaltic  lava,  of  a  delicate  green  colour,  adhering  to  them. 

12.  Black  porphyric  lava,  magnetic,  interfered  with  belts  of  red  porphyric  lava, 
refembling  the  red  porphyry  of  the  ancients.  This  fpecimen,  in  which  both  the 
lavas  are  united,  is  very  remarkable. 

13.  A  geode  of  agate,  internally  ftudded  with  Alining  cryftals  of  violet-coloured 
quartz,  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  pyramids,  incrufted  with  compadt  porphyric  lava, 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  a  little  inclining  to  violet,  with  fome  knobs  of  white  cal¬ 
careous  fpar,  and  feveral  globules  of  agate  and  green  fteatites. 

14.  A  geode  of  bright  red  agate,  having  in  its  interior  a  brilliant  cryftalization  of 
white  quartz,  of  greateft  purity.  This  geode  is  found  in  black  porphyric  lava, 
which  is  magnetic. 

15.  Eye-fpotted  agate  of  a  delicate  rofe  colour,  incrufted  with  dark  brown  por¬ 
phyric  lava,  intermixed  with  globules  of  green  fteatites.  This  fpecimen  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  eye. 

16.  Red-ftriped  agate,  inclofed  in  black  porphyric  lava,  ftrongly  magnetic. 

17.  Semi-tranfparent  agate  of  the  moft  vivid  red,  in  a  porphyric  lava  inclining  to 
violet,  with  knobs  of  white  calcareous  {par,  and  globules  of  a  delicate  green-coloured 
fteatites. 

18.  A  geode  with  a  cruft  of  calcedonious  blueifh  occulated  agate,  internally  ftudded 
with  cryftals  of  fparkling  quartz.  In  the  interior  of  the  cryftals,  are  feen  pieces  of 
black  lava,  taken  up  during  the  procefs  of  cryftalization;  which  (hows  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  formation  of  the  geodes  was  pofterior  to  that  of  the  lava. 

19.  A  lump  of  white  calcareous  fpar,  fparkling,  difpofed  in  rhomboidal  laminae, 
amidft  a  flight  envelope  of  fteatites  of  a  fine  green  colour.  The  whole  is  incrufted 
in  a  black  compafl  lava,  magnetic,  and  more  nearly  refembling  bafaltes  than  porphyry. 

20.  A  lump  of  green  fteatites,  enveloped  with  a  flight  covering  of  white  cal¬ 
careous  fpar,  in  a  porphyric  lava,  of  a  brown  colour,  inclining  to  violet.  This  frag¬ 
ment  is  the  reverfe  of  the  preceding. 

St.  Fond’s  Travels  through  England  and  Scotland. 

of 
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of  the  Cynoghffium  officinale ,  or  great  hounds  tongue,  among  the 
debris  of  lava,  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  railing  its  mul¬ 
berry-coloured  blolToms  above  the  pieces  of  broken  rock.  This 
led  me  to  examine  the  vegetable  produdtions  more  narrowly, 
and  on  the  fide  and  top  of  the  hill  I  found  the  following  plants, 
none  of  which  are  very  common.  Afplenium  Ceterach ,  or  com¬ 
mon  fpleen  wort ;  Allium  vineale ,  or  crow  garlic  ;  Veionica  fax - 
atilis,  or  rock  fpeedwell,  and  Potentilla  argentea ,  or  lilver  cinque¬ 
foil. 

After  dining  at  Perth,  we  fet  out  for  Kinrofs,  diftant  fifteen 
miles  on  the  Edinburgh  road.  The  firft  part  of  our  road  was 
extremely  pleafant ;  on  our  left  we  had  the  Tay,  adorned  with 
iflands  ;  and  a  fine  view  of  the  rock  of  Kinnoul :  before  us  were 
the  hills  af  Stormont  and  Moncrief.  At  the  diflance  of  about 
three  miles  from  Perth,  we  croffed  the  Earne,  a  river  which  runs 
from  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  and  here  falls  into  the  Tay.  At  this 
place  we  left  the  road,  and  turned  to  the  right,  up  the  valley 
called  Strath-Earne,  to  vifit  the  mineral  fprings  at  Pitkeathly,  ^eathty 
which  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  diftant  from  the  bridge  of 
Earne.  We  were  informed  at  Perth  that  thefe  fprings  were 
chalybeate,  and,  if  I  remember  right,  they  are  mentioned  as  fuch 
in  fome  late  tours,  but  on  examination  they  did  not  afford  any 
appearance  of  that  metal. 

There  are  five  diftindt  fprings,  all  of  the  fame  quality,  but 
of  different  degrees  of  ftrength.  With  a  view  of  acquiring 
Vol.II.  S  fome 
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EXPERIMENTS. 


fome  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  thefe  waters,  I  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiments : 

i.  Eight  drops  of  tindhire  of  galls  being  dropped  into  a  wine- 
glafs  full  of  the  water,  produced  no  change  in  the  colour 
or  tranfparency. 

z.  Acid  of  fugar  produced  only  a  very  flight  cloud. 

3.  Nitrat  of  filver  produced  a  very  denfe  cloud,  which  inflantly 

fell  to  the  bottom. 

4.  Muriat  of  barytes  caufed  a  flight  turbidnefs. 

It  would  appear  from  thefe  experiments,  that  the  water  con¬ 
tains  no  iron,  but  little  fulphuric  acid,  and  only  a  fmall  quantity 
of  lime  ;  but  its  tafte,  and  the  precipitation  caufed  by  nitrat 
of  filver,  indicate  a  confiderable  quantity  of  muriat  of  fodar 
or  common  fait.  The  water  has  no  fparkling  appearance 
when  poured  out  of  one  glafs  into  another,  and  no  perceptible 
odour. 

These  were  the  only  experiments  which  I  could  make  on 
the  fpot,  having  only  a  few  tells  with  me  ;  but  it  was  my  in¬ 
tention  to  have  procured  a  quantity  of  the  water,  and  made  a 
complete  analyfis  of  it  at  Glafgow.  On  looking,  however,  into 
the  flatiflical  account  of  the  parifh  of  Dumbarny,  in  which 
thefe  wells  are  fituated,  I  found  this  had  been  done,  in  a  manner 
apparently  very  accurate,  by  Mr.  Stoddart,  a  chemifl  at 

Perth. 
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Perth.  I  was  not  difpleafed  at  being  faved  fo  much  trouble,  and 
lhall  take  the  liberty  to  copy  his  analyhs. 

A  Table,  (lie wing  the  contents,  in  a  wine  gallon,  of  each  of 
the  mineral  waters,  belonging  to  the  eilates  of  Pitkeathly 
and  Dumbarnv : 


NAMES  of  the  -WATERS. 

Eaft  Well. 

Well  Well 

‘ 

Spout 

Well. 

Dumbarny 

Well. 

S.  Park 
Well. 

Atmofpheric  air  -  -  - 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

f  cubic 
t  inches. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  -  - 

8 

8 

6 

5 

5 

D° 

Carbonat  of  lime  -  - 

9 

5 

5* 

5 

5 1 

5 

grains. 

Sulphat  of  lime  -  -  - 

5i 

5 

3-f 

0 

O 

3 

D» 

Muriat  of  foda  -  -  - 

100 

92 

82 

57 

44 

D° 

Muriat  of  lime  -  -  - 

180 

168 

146 

102 

84 

Do 

Specific  gravity  of  a  ^ 

gallon  of  each,  more  > 

216 

198 

1 72 

124 

198 

grains. 

than  diflillea  water  J 

.. 

The  chief  mineralizers  are  therefore  muriat  of  foda,  and 
muriat  of  lime. 

The  time  when  thefe  mineral  waters  were  difcovered  is  not 
known.  In  the  year  1772  fome  experiments  were  made  on  one 
of  the  fprings  by  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  which,  with  a  letter 
from  the  late  Dr.  Wood  of  Perth,  were  publifhed  in  the  iixty- 
fecond  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions. 

S  2 
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PROPERTIES  OF  THE  WATERS. 

This  water  in  its  laline  contents,  bears  a  conficlerable  re  fern- 
blance  to  the  purgative  waters  of  Harrogate,  and  is,  like  thofe 
waters,  purgative  when  drank  in  a  rather  larger  dole.  It  lias 
long  been  celebrated,  and  I  believe  defervedly,  in  fcrophulous 
and  herpetic  complaints ;  in  the  former  it  fhould  be  ufed  inter¬ 
nally  as  an  alterative,  rather  than  as  a  purgative,  and  fhould 
therefore  be  drank  in  fmall  dofes  feveral  times  a  day.  In  dif¬ 
ferent  herpetic  complaints,  or  thofe  which  are  commonly,, 
though  improperly  termed  lcorbutic,  it  fhould  be  taken  in  gene¬ 
ral  as  a  purgative,  either  every  morning,  or  every  other  morn¬ 
ing: :  and  ufed  as  a  warm  bath  three  or  four  times  a  week.  This 

O  7 

fhould  be  done  in  the  evening,  and  the  patient  ought,  during  the 
night,  to  encourage  a  gentle  perforation  ;  that  circumftance 
being  of  much  confequence  in  difeafes  of  the  Ikin.  There  is 
one  houfe  which  can  accommodate  about  half  a  dozen  perfons, 
near  the  wells,  and  there  are  feveral  others  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  where  comfortable  lodgings  may  be  had.  The  fituation  is 
very  pleafant,  and  the  air  pure. 

Having  examined  thefe  mineral  waters,  we  returned  by  the 
fame  road  to  the  bridge  of  Earne,  and  then  purfued  our  route 
to  Kinrofs.  At  the  diftance  of  about  feven  miles  from  Perth, 
we  afeended  a  hill,  from  which  we  had  a  delightful  view  of 
Strath  Tay  as  far  as  Dundee  ;  and  of  the  fertile  country  of  Strath 
Earne,  through  which  that  river  meanders  beautifully,  till  it 
reaches  the  Tay  ;  this  vale  is  adorned  with  the  feats  of  feveral 
noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

We 


TOWN  OF  KINROSS. 


We  now  left  this  rich  and  beautiful  country,  for  one  much 
more  barren,  which  contained  nothing  interefting.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half,  before  we  reached  Kinrofs,  we  palled  through 
a  confiderable  village  called  Milnathort. 

Kinross  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  is  a  Kinrofs. 
fmall  town,  iituated  very  pleafantly  on  a  pretty  extenfive  plain, 
at  the  weft  end  of  Lochleven.  The  o;reat  road  from  Edin- 
burgh  t.o  Perth,  by  Queensferry,  paffes  through  it.  This  place 
ufed  formerly  to  be  famed  for  its  cutlery  manufadture  ;  about 
forty  yeara  ago,  this  branch  employed  about  thirty  hands,  but  it 
has  declined  fince  that  time,  and  is  now  little  known.  It  has 
been  fucceeded  by  the  linen  and  cotton  manufadlures.  The 
principal  manufacture  is  what  is  called  Silelia  linens,  but  fome 
branches  of  the  muflin  trade  have  been  introduced  by  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Glafgow.  There  are  two  very  good  inns,  one  in  the 
town,  and  the  other  about  half  a  mile  northward,  on  the  Perth 
road. 

At  a  fhort  difiance  from  the  town,  is  Kinrofs-houfe,  which  Kinrofs 
was  built  by  the  celebrated  architect,  Sir  William  Bruce,  in  hx‘l 
the  year  1685,  for  his  own  refidence.  It  is  a  very  handfome 
building,  containing  fome  fpacious  rooms,  and  commands  a  de¬ 
lightful  view  of  the  lake,  on  the  weftern  bank  of  which  it  Rands. 

It  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Graham. 

*  Kinrofs  in  the  Celtic,  fignifies  the  head  of  the  peninfula;  and  it  is  faid  that  the 
whole  tra&  of  country  between  the  Tay  and  the  Forth,  had  anciently  the  name  of 
Rofs,  or  Peninfula. — Stat.  Account  of  Kinrofs. 
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CASTLE  OF  LOCHLEVEN. 

Lochleven,  which  was  the  principal  objedl  of  this  journey, 
is  a  very  fine  piece. of  water  ;  and  though  inferior  in  magnitude 
and  grandeur  to  Lochlomond,  and  many  other  lakes  we  had  feen 
in  our  tour,  it  is  by  no  means  deftitute  of  beauties  of  the  more 
foft  and  gentle  kind.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  length  from  the 
weft  to  the  eaft  end,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  breadth  ;  its  circum¬ 
ference  is  about  twelve  miles. 

This  lake  is  bounded  by  the  hills  called  the  Lomonds,  on  the 

\ 

eaft,  Benarty  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  plain  of  Kinrofs  on  the 
north  and  weft.  Four  iflands  are  difperfed  in  this  expanfe  of 
water,  on  one  of  which  is  the  ruins  of  a  caftle  formerly  belong- 
ing  to  the  DouglafTes  of  Lochleven,  and  which  is  generally  called 
the  caftle  of  Lochleven.  This  ifland  is  about  two  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent,  and  the  caftle  ftands  near  the  middle  of  it,  encompafted  by 
a  rampart  of  ftone.  This  caftle,  with  the  adjacent  country, 
forms  a  beautifully  pi&urefque  fcene.  When  viewed  from  near 
the  burial  ground,  beyond  the  houfe  of  Kinrofs,  the  ifland,  with 
its  ruined  towers  and  trees,  feems  floating  in  the  lake  ;  between 
it  and  the  fhore  are  two  frnall  iflands  called  Paddock  bower  and 
Reed  bower ;  the  back  ground  is  formed  of  rugged  hills,  floping 
into  the  lake. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  view  this  fcene  under 
fhe  fame  circumftances  that  we  did,  will  confefs  that  it  is  one  of 
the  moft  tranquil,  fimple,  and  beautiful  views  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  The  day  had  been  uncommonly  warm,  which  made  us 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CASTLE. 


enjoy  the  fweet  compofure  of  the  cool  evening.  Inftead  of  the 
ftrong  light  of  noon,  a  foft  mellow  hue  overfpread  the  whole 
fcene,  and  gave  it  a  charm  fo  irrefiftible,  that  we  both  of  us  in¬ 
voluntarily  exclaimed  we  had  never  been  fo  much  pleafed  with 
a  view.  Mr.  Gilpin  faw  it  under  fimilar  circumlfances,  and 
feemed  equally  enraptured  with  it. 

A  great  number  of  cranes,  or  herons,  were  feen  on  the  ifland, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  caflle  appeared  almofl  covered  with  them, 
when  we  viewed  it  through  a  telefcope. 

This  caflle  is  faid  to  have  been  the  ancient  feat  of  Conga!, 

fon  of  Dongart,  king  of  the  Pi6ls,  who  built  it.  It  was  granted 

by  Robert  III.  to  Douglas,  laird  ofLochleven.  It  was  formerly 

a  very  flrong  place,  and  could  accommodate  a  numerous  garrifon. 

The  contrail  between  its  ancient  fplendour,  and  its  prefent  Rate, 

is  beautifully  painted  by  a  bard,  who  drew  his  firfl  breath,  and  Michael 

Bruce’s 

fpent  the  greatefl  part  of  his  fhort  life,  on  the  banks  of  Loch-  Defcripfon 
°  cf  it. 

leven 

No 

*  Michael  Bruce,  the  perfon  alluded  to,  was  born  at  Kinnefwood  near  Lochleven, 

March  27,  1746.  He  was  defcended  from  a  family  in  no  refpedf  illuftrious,  though 
bearing  a  name  renowned  in  Scottifh  hiltory.  His  father  was  a  weaver,  reputable 
for  his  piety,  induftry,  and  integrity;  and  his  mother  was  diftinguifhed  chiefly  by  her 
exemplary  prudence  and  frugality,  and  the  innocence  and  fimplicity  of  her  manners. 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  ufeful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys  and  deftiny  obfcure; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  difdainful  fmile 
Thefe  fhort  and  fimple  annals  of  the  poor. 

They  had  eight  chilren,  of  whom  Michael  was  the  fifth.  The  firfl  years  of  his  life 
were  by  no  means  palled  without  diftinflion ;  he  very  early  gave  proofs  of  a  fuperior 

genius, 
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No  more  its  arches  echo  to  the  noiie 
of  joy  and  feftive  mirth.  No  more  the  glance 
of  blazing  taper  thro’  its  windows  beams, 
and  quivers  on  the  undulating  wave: 
but  naked  ftand  the  melancholy  walls, 
lafli’d  by  the  wint’ry  tempeds,  cold  and  bleak, 
that  whidle  mournful  thro’  the  empty  halls, 
and  piecemeal  crumble  down  the  tow’rs  to  duft. 

genius,  which  his  parenrs  endeavoured  to  encourage  and  improve  by  education,  as 
much  as  was  in  their  power.  He  was  defigned  for  the  church,  and  went  through  & 
regular  courfe  of  Rudies  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  but  not  fucceeding,  probably 
for  want  of  patronage,  he  for  fome  years  taught  a  final l  fchool  at  Gairney  bridge,  j 
the  foot  of  Lochleven ;  the  delightful  fcenery  infpired  his  mufe,  and  he  produced 
feveral  beautiful  poems.  His  conftitution  was  always  delicate,  and  he  was  foon  at¬ 
tacked  by  confiimptive  fymptoms,  which  afflicted  him  for  a  long  time,  and  carried  him 
off  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  age.  His  principal  poems  are  Lochleven,  Daph- 
nis,  and  the  Moufiad ;  befides  thefe  he  left  a  number  of  elegies,  odes,  and  paftorals, 
which  were  publiflied  after  his  death,  by  fubfcription,  for  the  benefit  of  his  mother. 
In  the  thirty-fixth  number  of  the  Mirror,  is  an  eflay  on  the  fubjedt  of  Bruce’s  poems, 
written,  I  believe,  by  Lord  Craig.  Nothing,  he  obferves,  has  more  the  power  of 
awakening  benevolence,  than  the  confideration  of  genius  thus  deprefied  by  fituation, 
fuffered  to  pine  in  obfcurity,  and  fometimes,  as  in  the  cafe  of  this  unfortunate  young 
man,  to  perilh,  it  may  be,  for  want  of  thofe  comforts  and  conveniencies  which  might 
have  foftered  a  delicacy  of  frame  or  of  mind,  ill  calculated  to  bear  the  hardfhips 
which  poverty  lays  on  both.  For  my  part  (continues  he)  I  never  pafs  the  place, 
(a  little  hamlet  fkirted  with  a  circle  of  old  afh  trees,  about  three  miles  on  this  fide 
Kinrofs)  where  Michael  Bruce  refided.;  I  never  look  on  his  dwelling, — a  fmall 
thatched  houfe,  diftinguifhed  from  the  cottages  of  the  other  inhabitants,  only  by  a 
faflhed  window  at  the  end  inftead  of  a  lattice,  fringed  with  a  honeyfuckle  plant  which 
the  poor  youth  had  trained  around  it.; — I  never  find  myfelf  in  that  fpot,  but  I  flop  my 
horfe  involuntarily;  and  looking  on  the  window,  which  the  honeyfuckle  has  now 
almoft  covered,  in  the  dream  of  the  moment  I  pifture  out  a  figure  for  the  gentle 
tenant  of  the  manfion;  I  wifh,  and  my  heart  fwells  while  I  do  fo,  that  he  were  alive, 
and  that  I  were  a  great  man  to  have  the  luxury  of  .vifiting  him  there,  and  bidding  him 
be  happy. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps  in  fome  lone,  dreary,  defart  tower, 
that  time  has  fpared,  forth  from  the  window  looks, 
half  hid  in  grafs,  the  folitary  fox  ; 
while  from  above,  the  owl,  mufician  dire ! 
fcreams  hideous,  harfh,  and  grating  to  the  ear. 

Equal  in  age,  and  fharers  of  its  fate, 
a  row  of  mofs-grown  trees  around  it  Rand  ; 
fcarce  here  and  there  upon  their  blabed  tops, 
a  fhrivelled  leaf  diflinguifhes  the  year. 

In  the  year  1335,  this  cable  fubained  a  memorable  fiege,  by  Memorable 

*  ^  J  0  Q-  Q 

Sir  John  Stirling,  one  of  the  partizans,  and  a  principal  officer 
of  Edward  Baliol,  who,  under  the  protedlion  of  Edward  III.  of 
England,  contebed  the  crown  of  Scotland  with  David  IL  After 
the  affailants  had  feveral  times  attempted  to  take  it  by  Bonn, 
and  being  as  often  repulfed,  they  adopted  the  plan  of  damming 
up  the  river  that  flows  out  of  the  lake,  expecting  thus  to  raife 
the  water  in  it  fo  high,  as  to  drive  the  belieged  from  the  fortrefs. 

The  water  continued  to  rife  daily,  and  they  thought  themfelves 
certain  of  fucceeding;  when  a  great  feab  in  honour  of  St.  Mar¬ 
garet  being  about  to  be  celebrated  at  Dumfermling,  the  Englifli 
General,  and  mob  of  the  troops,  left  the  camp  to  affib  at  the 
febival.  The  belieged  feized  the  favourable  opportunity,  col- 
•ledfed  all  the  boats  they  could  find,  and  broke  down  the  dam  ; 
on  which  the  water  rufhed  out  with  fuch  impetuofity,  as  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  camp  of  the  beiiegers,  and  throw  them  into  theutmob 
confufion.  The  belieged  returned  to  the  cable  in'  triumph,  and 
Vol.  II.  T 
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CAPTIVITY  OF  MARY, 

were  no  more  difturbed.  At  the  end  of  the  lake,  where  it  emp¬ 
ties  itfelf  into  the  Leven,  are  Rill  to  be  diftinguilhed  fome 
remains  of  this  dam  or  mound. 

The  circumftance,  however,  that  renders  this  caflle  particu¬ 
larly  conlpicuous  in  Scottifh  hiftorv,  is  the  confinement  here  of 
the  accomplilhed  but  unfortunate  Mary.  After  Ihe  was  taken 
prifoner  at  Pinkie,  in  the  year  1567,  the  confederate  lords  con¬ 
veyed  her  privately  from  Holyrood-houfe  by  night,  and  Ihut  her 
up  in  this  cattle,  under  the  care  of  the  mother  of  Murray,  after¬ 
wards  regent,  who  had  been  married  to  Douglas  of  Lochleven.. 

This  woman,,  whole  manners  were  as  rude,  as  her  condudt 
had  been  irregular,  bore  an  implacable  ill  will  to  Mary,  alledg¬ 
ing  that  her  own  foil  was  the  true  and  legitimate  heir  to  the 
crown.  Under  fuch  a  guardian  the  confederates  knew  Ihe  would 
be  watched  with  care. 

Here  Ihe  buffered  all  the  miferies  of  a  rigorous  captivity,  which 

ihe  endeavoured  to  mitigate  as  well  as  Ihe  could,  by  pradiifing 

* 

thole  accomplifhments  fire  had  learned  in  happier  days,  and 
which  now  afforded  her  a  conftant  fource  of  confolation :  here 
it  is  fuppofed  Ihe  compofed  and  lung  to  the  lute,  fome  of  thofe* 
effufions  of  lyric  poetry,  which  have  been  attributed  to  her. 

Not  content  with  depriving  her  of  her  liberty,  they  forced 
her,  by  threats  and  promifes,  to  fign  an  inttrument,  acknow- 
*  '  ledging 
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ledging  her  refignation  of  the  crown,  and  appointing  Murray,  a 
perfon  fhe  hated,  as  regent.  When  fhe  fubfcribed  this  deed,  fhe 
was  bathed  in  tears  ;  and  while  fhe  gave  away,  -as  it  were  with 
her  own  hands,  the  fceptre  fhe  had  fwayed  fo  long,  fhe  felt  a 
pang  of  grief  and  indignation,  perhaps  one  of  the  fevered;  that 
can  touch  the  human  heart*. 

In  this  fecluded  fortrefs  the  laiiguifhed  for  months,  and  feem- 
ed  almoft  forgotten,  till  the  haughty  condudl  of  the  regent 
eftranged  from  him  many  of  the  confederates,  and  the  length  and 
rigour  of  her  imprifonment  had  moved  many  to  companion  ;  fo 
that  her  few  friends  who  had  been  dilperfed,  began  again  to 
gather  and 'unite,  and  were  daily  increafmg,  when  fhe  recovered 
her  liberty  in  a  manner  no  lefs  flirprizing  to  them,  than  unex¬ 
pended  bv  her  enemies. 

Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  refcue  her,  which  the 
vigilance  of  her  keepers  had  rendered  abortive  ;  but  neither  the 
avails  nor  bolts  of  the  fortrefs  were  barriers  againft  love.  Mary 
had  thofe  bewitching  charms  which  always  raifed  her  friends. 
Thefe  charms  five  employed  to  captivate  the  heart  of  George 
Douglas,  her  keeper’s  brother,  a  youth  of  eighteen.  She  treat¬ 
ed  him  with  the  m oft  flattering  diftinftion,  and  even  allowed 
him  to  entertain  the  moil  ambitious  hopes.  Thus  circum- 
ftanced,  was  it  poffible  for  a  youth  like  him  to  refill:  fuch  a  temp¬ 
tation  ?  He  yielded,  and  drew  others  into  the  plot.  On  Sunday, 

*  Robertfon,  Book  v.  and  Keith,  425. 
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the  2 d  of  May,  1568,  while  his  brother  fat  at  fupper,  and  the: 
reft  of  the  family  were  retired  to  their  devotions,  one  of  his  ac- 
complices  found  means  to  fteal  the  keys  out  of  his  brother’s- 
chamber,  and  opening  the  gates,  the  queen  and  a  female  attend¬ 
ant,  under  the  protection  of  her  lover,,  reached  a  boat  prepared 
for  the  purpofe,  and  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake,  having  pre- 
vioufly  locked  the  doors.  An  alarm  was  foon  given  condition, 
ran  through  the  caftle  ;  hafty  lights  were  feen  patting  and  repaf- 
tingat  every  window,  and  travelling  the  itland  in  all  directions  ; 
but  no  boat  could  be  found.  The  boat  in  which  the  queen  was, 
ioon  reached  the  fhore,  where  the  was  received  with  the  utmod 
joy  by  Lord  Seaton,  Sir  James  Hamilton,  and  a  few  attendants. 
She  inftantly  mounted  on  horfeback,  and  rode  full  fpeed  towards 
Niddrie,  the  feat  of  Lord  Seaton,,  in  Well  Lothian  ;  here  die 
arrived  without  interruption,  and,  after  retting  for  three  days,  fet 
out  for  Hamilton,  which  place  fhe  reached  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  ;  an  attonifhing  exertion,  when  the  delicacy  of  her  frame,  not 

♦  * 

accuttomed  to  fuch  violent  exercife,  is  contidered 

The  larged  itland  in  Lochleven  is  called  St.  Serf’s  itle,  which 
is  fituated  about  two  miles  fouth-eaft  from  that  on  which  hand 
the  ruins  of  the  caftle  ;  it  contains  forty-eight  acres  of  good  pas¬ 
ture,  and  on  it  was  formerly  fituated  the  ancient  priory  of  Loch¬ 
leven,  dedicated  to  St.  Serf,  or  Servanus.  This  priory  is.  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  Brudo,  lad  king  of  the  PiCts,  who  made 
a  grant  of  the  itland  to  St.  Serf  and  the  Culdees  j-. 

*  Keith,  Robertfon,  Gilpin,  &c.  f  Pennant’s  Tour. 
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Lochleven  abounds  with  fifh,  among  which  are  pike,  perch,  . 
eels,  char,  and  very  fine  trout,  the  fleffi  of  which  is  red,  and  of 
peculiar  delicacy.  The  fifhery  is  rented  by  the  two  inns  at  Kin- 
rofs. 

Aug.  8.  Early  in  the  morning  we  went  to  take  another 
view  of  the  charming  fcenery  of  Lochleven,  and  after  breakfafl 
fet  off  for  Stirling. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  fix  miles  from  Kinrofs  we  left  the 
road,  in  order  to  fee  fome  waterfalls  on  the  river  Dovan 
The  firft  we  vifited,  was  what  is  not  improperly  called  the  Cal¬ 
dron  Linn,  about  eight  miles  diffant  from  Kinrofs^ 

Here  the  Dovan,  which  we  faw  murmuring  along  its  pebbly  caldron 
bed,  fuddenly  enters  a  deep  linn,  or  gully,,  and  there,  finding  .  Lmn’ 
itfelf  confined,  by  its  continual  efforts  againft  the  fides,  has 
worked  out  a  cavity  refembling  a  large  caldron,  in  which  the 
water  has  fo  much  the  appearance  of  boiling,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
diveff  one’s  felf  of  the  idea  that  it  is  really  in  a  hate  of  violent 
ebullition.  'From  this  caldron,  through  a  hole  below  the  furface, 
the  water  flowly  finds  its  way'  under  the  rock  into  another  cir¬ 
cular  cavity,  in  which  it  is  carried  round  and  round,  though  with 
much  lefs  violent  agitation.  This  iecond  caldron  is  always  co¬ 
vered  with  a  foam  or  froth.  From  this  boiler  the  water  runs,  in 

*  Dovan  is  derived  from  Dobb-an ,  fwelling  or  raging  water ,  a  name  very  pro¬ 
perly  applied  to  this  river,  becaufe  it  frequently  ar...  DUderny  fvvei.:  to  a  w; .  great: 
height,— S  tat.  Account. 
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the  fame  manner,  by  an  opening  in  the  rock  beneath  its  furface, 
into  another,  which  is  larger  than  either  of  them,  the  diameter 
of  it  being  twenty-two  feet.  The  water  in  this  cavity  is  not 
agitated  as  in  the  others,  but  is  calm  and  placid.  From  this 
cavern  the  water  rufhes  perpendicularly  over  the  rock,  into  a 
deep  and  romantic  glen,  forming  a  fine  cafcade,  particularly 
when  viewed  from  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  to  which  there  is 
accefs  by  a  zig-zag  path. 

This  cafcade  is  forty-four  feet  in  height,  and  the  rocks  which 
compofe  the  linn  are  about  twice  as  high,  fo  that  it  appears  as  if 
the  water  had  worn  its  way  from  the  top  to  its  prefent  fituation, 
which  moft  probably  has  been  the  cafe.  It  falls  in  one  un¬ 
broken  flieet,  without  touching  the  rock,  and  the  whitenefs  of 
the  dafhing  water  is  finely  oppofed  to  the  almofi:  black  colour  of 
the  rocks,  which  are  formed  of  coarfe  grained  bafaltes.  While 
we  were  contemplating  this  beautiful  fcene,  the  fun  happened  to' 
fhine  upon  it,  and  the  fpray  which  arifes  from  it  to  a  confider- 
able  height,  by  refracting  the  rays  of  light,  exhibited  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  luminous  vapour,  in  which  the  different  prifmatic 
colours  were  eafily  difcernible. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  following  curious  circumfiance  happened 
here.  A  pack  of  hounds  were  eagerly  purfuing  a  fox  :  the  ani¬ 
mal  led  them  along  the  banks  of  the  Dovan,  till  he  came  to  the 
boiling  caldron  ;  there  he  croffed,  but  the  dogs,  in  attempting  to 
follow  him,  and  not  being  probably  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 

path, 
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path,  fell  one  after  another  into  the  caldron,  and  were  dallied  to 
pieces  againft  the  Tides.  This  fa6t  contributed  not  a  little  to 
confirm  the  reputation  of  Reynard  for  cunning  and  fagacitv,.  in 
the  minds'  of  the  Ipeblators- 

Leaving  the  caldron  linn,  we  walked  about  a  mile,  or  ra¬ 
ther  more,  up  the  banks  of  the  Dovan,  and  came  to  another 
linn,  or  ravine,  over  which  an  arch  is  thrown.  The  rocks  on 
each  fide  approach  fonear,  that  an  arch  of  twenty-two  feet  fpan 
is  fufficient  to  form  a  communication  between  the  different  banks 
of  the  river,  but  the  depth  from  the  bridge  to  the.  water  is  no 
lefs  than  eighty-fix  feet ;  and  the.  want  of  a  parapet  prevents  even 
the  fleadiefi:  head  from  looking  down  this -frightful  chafm  without 
a  decree  of  terror.  The  water  both  above  and  below  the  bridge, 
rufhing  from  rock  to  rock,  and  forming  a  number  of  little  falls, 
produces  a  conftant  rumbling  kind  of  noife,  which  is  much  in- 
creafed  when  the  water  is  fwoln  by  rains  :  on  this  account  the 
common  people  call  it  the  Rumbling  Bridge. 

When  this  bridge  is  viewed  from  the  river  below,  it  is  a  very 
fublime  obje6h  The  Tides  of  the  chafm  are  formed  by  bold  irre¬ 
gular  rocks,  conlifting  of  a  kind  of  puddingfione,  which  are  in 
many  places  finely  covered  with  brulhwood  :  above  the  bridge 
the  water  is  feen  running  along,  in  Tome  places  concealed  from 
the  eye  by  the  jutting  rocks  and  foliage,  and  in  others  appear¬ 
ing  again.  In  fhort,  the  whole  forms  a  very  romantic  fee ne. 

About 
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About  200  yards  above  the  rumbling  bridge,  we  came  to  ano¬ 
ther  fall,  though  but  a  fmall  one,  with  a  kind  of  caldron,  in 
which  the  water  has  the  appearance  of  boiling.  In  this  cavity, 
the  water  is  continually  tolled  round  with  great  violence,  con- 
ffantly  dafhing  againft  the  lides  of  the  rock ;  this  produces  a 
noife  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  made  by  a  mill,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  it  is  called  by  the  common  people  the-  Devil’s  Mill,  be- 
caufe  it  pays  no  regard  to  Sunday,  but  works  every  day  alike. 

i 

From  the  rumbling  bridge,  by  a  kind  of  winding  path,  not 
ealy  to  difcern,  we  came  into  the  road  from  Ivinrofs  to  Stirling. 
We  by  no  means  took  the  right  road  to  fee  thefe  curiolities,  being 
milled  by  fome  very  unintelligent  perfons.  The  bell  way  is  to  keep 
the  high  road  from  Kinrofs  to  the  bridge  over  the  Dovan,  then  to 
turn  to  the  left,  and  having  rode  about  half  a  mile  along  a  path  at 
a  little  diffance  from  the  river,  the  traveller  will  be  very  near  the 
rumbling  bridge,  to  which  he  will  be  diredled  by  fome  of  the 
herds  or  peafants  who  may  be  within  fight.  He  fhould  then 
proceed  down  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  caldron  linn  on  foot, 
the  horfes  having  been  fent  forward  to  a  cottage  adjoining  a 
fchool-houfe  on  the  road. 

After  riding  about  live  miles  along  a  very  indifferent  road, 
we  came  to  Dollar,  a  fmall  village,  with  a  wretched  inn,  where 
we  dined.  This  place  is  equally  diftant  from  Stirling,  Kinrofs, 
-and  Dumfermline,  being  twelve  miles  from  each,  confequently 

well 
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well  fituated  for  an  inn,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  there  is  not  a  hcufe 
which  would  afford  tolerable  accommodation  to  travellers. 

From  a  bridge  over  a  (mail  brook  that  runs  through  the  vil-  CaftieCamp 

bell. 

lage,  is  a  fine  view  of  the  ruins  of  Cattle  Campbell,  fituated  on 
the  top  of  a  round  mound,  which  feems  to  have  been  partly 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  partly  finiflied  bv  art.  On 
each  fide  is  a  ravine,  or  glen,  down  which  run  dreams  that 
unite  immediately  below  the  cattle,  and  form  a  confiderable 
brook.  The  mound  on  which  the  cattle  ttands  is  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular  on  the  fide  next  Dollar,  and  was  formerly  disjoined 
from  the  furrounding  hills  by  a  ditch,  ttielving  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  glen  on  each  fide,  which  rendered  the  cattle  inaccef- 
fible,  except  by  means  of  a  drawbridge  ;  fo  that  it  was  formerly 
a  place  of  very  great  ttrength.  Though  the  cattle  ttands  upon 
an  eminence,  it  is  Unrounded  on  all  Tides  by  higher  hills,  many  of 
which  are  wooded  to  their  fummits,  which  gives  to  the  whole 
fcenery  -a  very  pi&urefque  ettedl. 


It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  this  venerable  pile  of 
building  was  ere&ed.  It  was  formerly  called  the  Cattle  of 
Gloom,  a  name  very  expreflive  of  its  fituation  ;  it  is  bounded  by 
the  glens  of  care,  and  wafhed  by  the  burns  of  farrow,  for  fo  the 
Celtic  names  of  the  glens  and  brooks  are  faid  to  fignify ;  but 
about  theyear  1493,  when  it  probably  firtt  came  into  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  noble  family  of  Argyle,  whofe  property  it  ttill  is,  it 
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was  called  Cattle  Campbell,  by  which  name  it  has  ever  fince 
been  known. 

This  cattle,  with  the  whole  territory  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Argyle,  buffered  by  the  calamities  of  civil  war  in  1 645  ;  for 
the  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  the  enemy  and  rival  of  the  houfe  of 
Argyle,  carried  fire  and  fword  through  the  whole  ettate.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  commotion,  the  cattle  was  dettroyed,  and  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  ruins  only  remain,  a  fad  monument  of  the  horrors  of  the 
times.  Not  only  the  cattle,  but  the  whole  of  the  parifhes  both, 
of  Dollar  and  Muckart  were  burned  (the  inhabitants  being  vaf- 
fals  of  the  family  of  Argyle)  excepting  one  houfe,  which  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Montrofe  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  abbey  of  Dum- 
fermline. 


Ochil  Hills. 


Cryftallized 

Agates. 


From  Dollar  to  Stirling  we  found  the  road  very  good  and 
pleafant,  being  carried  all  the  way  along  the  bafe  of  the  Ochil 
hills,  a  range  of  high  mountains  that  begin  in  the  parifh  of 
Dumblane,  eatt  of  Sherrifmuir,  and  ttretch  for  many  miles  in 
an  eattern  direction  into  Fife.  They  are  of  a  beautiful  green, 
and  afford  excellent  patturage  for  fheep.  They  abound  in  mi¬ 
nerals,  and  in  feveral  places  have  the  appearance  of  an  igneous 
origin  :  in  many  places  quantities  of  fragments  of  lava  have 
tumbled  down  their  fides,  among  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  very 
few  minutes,  I  found  feveral  beautiful  agate  pebbles,  containing 
rock  cryttals.  Some  were  entirely  filled  with  thefe  cryttals ; 
*  .  others 
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others  were  hollow,  and  lined  with  them  in  a  mod;  beautiful 
manner,  many  of  them  being  of  a  fine  violet  or  hyacinthine 
colour. 

These  hills  contain  likewife  various  metals,  and  feem  to  be  Metals, 
rich  in  filver,  but  fufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  their 
mineralogy.  I  regretted  much  that  my  time  would  not  allow 
me  to  examine  them  more  particularly.  In  thofe  parts  of  the 
hills  lying  in  the  parifhes  of  Logie,  Tillicoultry,  Dollar,  and 
Alva,  veins  of  copper  and  lead  have  been  wrought  at  different  Copper  and 
periods,  to  a  confiderable  extent.  I  have  fome  fpecimens  of 
copper  ore  from  this  neighbourhood,  which  feem  very  rich  ;  the 
gangue  is  fulphat  of  barytes,  or  cawk.  Some  time  between  the  Silver, 
years  1710  and  1715,  Sir  John  Erfkine  of  Alva,  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  fome  miners  from  Leadhills,  difcovered  a  very  rich  vein 
of  filver.  It  made  its  appearance  in  ffnall  threads,  which  being 
followed,  led  to  a  very  large  mafs  of  ore  ;  fome  of  it  was  fo  rich, 
that  twelve  ounces  of  filver  were  obtained  from  fourteen  ounces 
of  the  ore.  A  fum  not  greater  than  forty  or  fifty  pounds  had 
been  expended  when  this  valuable  difcovery  was  made.  During 
the  fpace  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks,  ore  was  produced  to  the 
value  of  £.  4,000  per  week,  and  it  has  been  faid  that  Sir  John 
Erfkine  drew  from  40,000  to  £.  50,000,  befides  much  ore 
which  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  purloined  by  the  workmen. 

c 

When  this  mafs  was  exhauffed,  the  filver  ore  began  to  appear  in 
fmaller  quantities,  and  fymptoms  of  lead  and  other  metals  were 
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difcovered,  on  which  all  farther  fearch  was  given  up  *.  I  think 
it  highly  probable,  however, .  that  great  quantities  of  this  metal 
Cobalt.  may  exiA  in  thefe  hills.  Cobalt  has  likewife  been  found  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  and  particularly  among  the  filver  ore,,  in  every  re- 
fpe6t  equal  to  that  brought  from  Saxony.. 

There  have  been  various  opinions  refpedling  the  etymology 
of  Ochil  ;  fome  have  thought  that  Ochills  is  a  corruption  of 
Oak-hills,  there  being  confiderable  quantities  of  oak  in  this  dif- 
tri<A :  the  common  people  do  not  however  call  thefe  hills  Ochills, 
but  Akhil-hills ,  which  is  probably  from  the  Celtic,  meaning  the 
wood  hills,  a  coill  in  Gaelic  flgnifying  the  wood.  The  whole  ex-r 
tent  of  thefe  hills  prefents  a  pleaAng  pidlure  cf  rural  fcenery,  and 
paAoral  life.  Gently  fwelling  hills,  verdant,  to  their  fummits-, 
covered  with  flocks  of  flieep,  or  herds  of  cattle  ;  rivulets  Aealing 
through  their  defiles,  or  falling  in  hoarfe  murmurs  from  cliff 
to  cliff;  with  hamlets  and  villages,  fometimes  Ikirted,  and  fome- 
times  enclofed  in  woods, 

Stirling.  We  had  a  view  of  Stirling  long  before  we  arrived  there  ;  it 

prefented  a  Ariking  refemblance  to  Edinburgh,  though  the  view 
is  certainly  lefs  grand. 

*  In  the  year  1767,  Lord  Alva,  of  fome  of  the  remains  of  this  ore  in  his  pofTef- 
fion,  caufed  a  pair  of  communion  cups  to  be  made,  for  the  ufe  of  the  church  of  Al  va, 
on  which  is  engraved  the  following  infcription  : 

Sacris,  in  Ecclefia  S.  Servani,  apud  Alveth,  A.  D.  1767,  ex  argento  indigena, 
D«  D.  c.  q.  Jacobus  Erskine,  (Stat,  Account  of  Alva.) 
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August  9.  As  we  arrived  too  late  on  the  preceding  evening 
to  make  any  excurfion,  we  determined  to  devote  this  day  to  fee 
whatever  was  remarkable  about  Stirling.  After  breakfadwe  Cattle* 
vifited  the  cadler  to  which  place  we  were  politely  accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Innes,  chaplain  to  the  garrilon.  This  fortrefs  is, 
like,  that  at  Edinburgh,  fituated  on  the  weft  end  of  a  rock,  which 
rifes  out  of  the  plain,  on  the  ead  fide  by  a  gentle  elevation,  ter¬ 
minating  abruptly  at  the  weft.  This  rock  is  bafaltic,  being 
compofed  o-f  pillars- with  five  or-fix  fides,-  though  they  cannot  Jbe 
compared  with  thofe  of  Staffa,  in  point  of  regularity  ;  the  joints 
are  however  in  feveral  places  very  evident.  There  are  two  or  Range  cf 
three  bafaltic  rocks  in  the  valley,  within  view  of  the  cadle,  and  Rocks, 
there  appears,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  a  chain  of  fuch  ab¬ 
rupt  elevations,  all  the  way  from  the  eadern  ocean,  on  one  of 
which  the  cadle  of  Edinburgh  ftands,  to  that  on  the  wed,  on 
which  the  fortrefs  of  Dumbarton  is  fituated.  Thefe  are  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Lennox  hills,  and  all  rife  by  a  gradual  elevation 
on  the  eaft,  are  nearly  perpendicular  on  the  weft,  and  in  mod 
of  them  bafaltic  columns  are  more  or  lefs  difcernible.  Near 
Fintry,  confiderably  to  the  wed,  is  a  rock  in  this  chain  called 
Dun,  in  which  is  a  very  fuperb  range  of  bafaltic  columns.  This 
range  confids  of  feventy  pillars  in  front,  fifty  feet  in  length ; 
fome  of  them  are  apparently  without  joints  from  top  to  bottom,, 
while  others  contain  feveral  joints,  and  are  eafily  feparable  into 
loofe  blocks.  Some  of  thefe  pillars  are  quadrangular,  others 
hexagonal  and  pentagonal.  On  the  ead  fide  of  this  range,  the 
columns  dand  feparated  from  one  another,  by  an  interdice  of 

three 
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three  or  four  inches.  On  the  weft  fide  the  bafaltes  does  not 
afliime  a  regular  form,  but  ends  gradually  in  a  mafs  of  cellular 
or  honeycomb  lava.  In  the  parifh  of  Strathblane,  in  the  fame 
range,  are  likewife  to  be  found  fimilar  pillars,  particularly  one 
range,  about  200  yards  in  length,  where  the  pillars  are  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  in  length.  But  to  re- 
turn  to  Stirling?. 

O 

« 

The  caftle  has  once  been  a  place  of  confiderable  ftrength,  but 
fuch  have  been  the  improvements  made  in  the  art  of  war,  that 
it  could  now  fcarcely  hold  out  a  few  hours.  About  thirty-fix 
guns  are  mounted  on  the  ramparts. 

It  was  the  favourite  refidence  of  the  Scottifh  monarchs,  and  ftill 
exhibits  very  noble  remains  of  royal  magnificence.  The  palace  is 
now  converted  into  barracks  ;  its  infide  is  totally  without  any 
form  or  regularity,  but  externally  it  is  very, richly  and  curioufly 
ornamented  with  grotefque  figures,  upon  lingular  pillars  or 
pedeftals,  each  of  which  is  fupported  on  the  back  of  a  figure 
lying  on  its  breaft,  which  appears  a  very  painful  pofition,  especially 
when  encumbered  with  fuch  a  load,  and  fome  of  the  figures 
feem  to  wifh  to  be  freed  from  it,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  con¬ 
tortions  of  the  mufcles  of  their  faces. 

James  III.  was  very  fond  of  this  palace,  and  made  it  the 
chief  place  of  his  refidence.  He  built  a  large  hall  for  the 
aftembly  of  his  nobles,  and  parliament,  which  is  ftill  called  the 

parliament 
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parliament  houfe ;  this  hall  is  120  feet  long,  had  a  fine  gallery,  Parliament 

Houfe. 

and  was  other  wile  properly  ornamented.  It  is  now  however 
dripped  to  the  bare  walls,  and  converted  into  a  riding-fchool. 

Adjoining  the  parliament  houfe,  is  the  chapel  royal,  which  Chapel 

Royal. 

was  eredted  by  pope  Alexander  VI.  It  had  conhderable  landed 
property,  and  was  accounted  the  riched  collegiate  church  in  the 
kingdom.  This  chapel  has  undergone  a  limilar  reverie  of  for¬ 
tune  with  the  parliament  houfe,  being  now  converted  into  a  dore 
room  and  armoury. 

This  fortrefs  was  the  place  of  nativity  of  James  II.  and  in  it 
he  perpetrated  that  atrocious  deed  which  dains  his  character  and 
reign,  the  murder  of  his  kinfman,  William  Earl  of  Douglas, 
whom  he  dabbed  with  his  own  hand  The  room  where  this 
deed  was  committed,  dill  goes  by  the  name  of  Douglafs’s  cham¬ 
ber.  James  V.  was  crowned  here,  and  the  unfortunate  Mary 
likewife  underwent  the  fame  ceremony  at  this  place,  on  the  4th 
of  September  1543,  in  prefence  of  the  three  edates  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity.  From  the  time  file 
afiiimed  the  reins  of  government,  till  her  captivity,  this  place  is 
mentioned  in  almod  every  page  of  her  hidory,  either  as  the 
place  of  her  retirement  from  the  indilts  of  her  fubjedls,  or  from 
its  being  the  place  of  confinement  of  her  friends.  Almod  the 
whole  of  the  minority  of  James  VI.  under  his  tutor,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Buchannan,  was  fpent  here. 

*  If  we  may  credit  Buchannan,  Douglas  well  deferved  to  fuffer  for  his  infolence 
and  cruelty,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  in  a  different  and  more  ignominious  manner. 
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A  strong  battery  was  eredled  during  the  regency  of  Mary 
of  Lorraine,  about  the  year  1559,  called  the  French  battery. 
Iivthe  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  cattle  was  repaired,  enlarged, 
and  a  flanking  battery,  called  queen  iVnne’s  battery,  with  a  bomb 
proof,  was  ere61ed  on  the  fouth  fide ;  fi nee  this  time,  no  altera¬ 
tions  or  repairs  of  any  confequence  have  been  made. 

Tite  caflle  is  commanded  by  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
major,  two  lieutenants,  and  an  enfign,  and  garrifoned  by  one 
hundred  men. 

Upon  the  rock,  and  near  the  caflle,  is  a  flat  piece  of  ground 
enclofed,  which  was  the  place  of  the  tournaments;  on  one  fide 
is  a  rock,  where  the  ladies  ufed  to  ft  and  obferve  the  valour  of 
.'the  combatants  ;  it  is  Aill  called  the  ladies  rock. 

As  this  caflle  was  for  many  ages  a  principal  fortrefs,  we  might 
expedl  to  find  that  the  furrounding  country  has  often  been  the 
feene  of  bloody  contention.  Twelve  fields  of  battle  are  pointed 
out  from  its  walls,  and  of  the  four  great  actions  fought  by  the 
two  nrfl  Edwards,  three  were  in  its  vicinity. 

From  the  caflle  hill  is  a  view  inconceivably  rich  and  beautiful, 
undoubtedly  the  fineft  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps  fcarcely  exceeded 
in  any  other  country.  It  cannot  indeed  be  called  pidhirefque, 
being  a  bird’s  eye  view,  but  is  extremely  rich  and  Ariking. 
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On  the  eaft  is  an  extenfive  plain,  near  eighty  miles  in  lcnp-th 
and  about  eighteen  in  breadth,  rich  in  corn,  and  adorned  with 
wood.  In  this  view  is  comprehended  Alloa,  'Clackmannan, 
Falkirk,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as 
Edinburgh.  Through  this  valley  the  Forth  winds  in  a  manner 
fcarcely  to  be  defcribed :  it  feems  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  the 
delightful  country  through  which  it  runs.,  and  as  if  wifhing  to 
prolong  the  time  of  its  Ray,  by  lengthening  its  courfe.  Its  me¬ 
anders  are  fo  frequent  and  fo  large,  as  to  form  a  great  number 
of  beautiful  peninfulas,  on  one  of  which,  juft  under  the  caftle, 
ftands  the  tower  of  the  Abbey  of  Cambulkenneth,  the  only 
remnant  of  the  once  magnificent  pile,  which  was  founded  by 
David  I.  in  1 147,  and  was  one  of  the  richeft  religious  houfes  in 
Scotland.  In  the  year  1559,  ^e  greateft  part  of  this  beautiful 
pile  of  building  was  deftroyed  by  the  reformers.  Some  idea  of 
the  windings  of  the  Forth  maybe  formed,  when  it  is  mentioned, 
that  though  the  diftance  between  Stirling  and  Alloa  is  only  fix 
miles  by  land,  it  is  twenty  by  water.  The  Forth  is  navigable  by 
veftels  of  feventy  or  eighty  tons  as  far  as  Stirling ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Gilpin  obferves,  if  they  were  to  truft  to  their  fails  alone,  through 
the  whole  of  this  finuous  navigation,  thev  muft  wait  for  the 
benefit  of  every  wind  round  the  compafs  two  or  three  times 
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The  view  on  the  north  is  bounded  by  the  Ochil  hills  ;  and 
on  the  weft  is  the  rich  vale  of  Monteath,  bounded  by  rugged 
mountains,  among  which  rhe  fummit  of  Benlomond  is  very  con- 
fpicuous. 
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On  viewing  the  rich  plain  on  the  eaft,  which  is  called  the 
Carfe  of  Stirling,  every  perfon  mud;  be  {truck  with  the  idea  that 
it  has  been  formerly  under  water,  and  conftituted  a  part  of  the 
eftuary  or  Firth  of  Forth,  but  the  river  has  gradually  embanked 
itfelf,  by  the  mud  and  fand  which  it  has  brought  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  now  meanders  through  the  rich  valley,  contem¬ 
plating  its  own  workmanfhip.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  ob~ 
ferved,  that  fome  years  ago  a  complete  boat  was  found  near 
Falkirk,  five  fathoms  deep  in  the  clay,  and  anchors  have  been 
dug  up  in  the  ground  between  Stirling  and  Alloa.  Oyfter  {hells 
are  likewife  found  in  beds  feveral  feet  below  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  to  the  weft  of  Stirling. 


On  returning  from  the  caftle  to  the  town,,  we  palled  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  or  as  it  is  generally  called,  Argvle’s 
Lodging:*  on  the  left  :  this  houfe  is  now  converted  into  a  board- 
ing  fchool.  A  little  farther,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ftreetr 
is  the  houfe  of  the  Earl  of  Marr,  which  was  begun  in  the  year 
1570,  while  Marr  was  regent  of  Scotland,  but  w7as  never 
hnifhed  ;  it  is  faid  to  have  been  built  from  the  ruins  of  the  abbey 
of  Cambulkenneth.  The  outftde  is  ornamented  with  the  fame 
kind  of  figures  as  the  royal  palace  in  the  caftle. 

In  another  of  our  excurfions  to  the  caftle,.  we  were  conduced 
along  a  very  pleafant  walk,  which  has  been  carried  from  the 
town,  round  the  caftle,  and  in  many  places  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock;  this  walk  affords  feveral  beautiful  views,  and  gives  an 
q  excellent 
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excellent  opportunity  of  infpedling  the  balaitic  pillars  of  •which 
the  rock  is  compofed.  On  a  plain  below  we  were  fhown  feveral 
intrenchments,  where,  it  is  faid,  the  king  ufed  to  adminifter 
juftice  in  the  open  air,  being  himfelf  feated  on  a  fmall  mound 
in  the  mid  ft,  round  which  was  an  odlagonal  rampart,  and  ditch  ; 
on  this  rampart  were  feated  the  nobles,  having  a  ditch  furround¬ 
ing  them  ;  without  this  flood  the  people,  the  whole  having  the 
appearance  of  a  pyramid  with  a  broad  bafts,  like  the  Britifti 
conftitution. 


The  town  of  Stirling,  a  great  part  of  which  is  fttuated  on  the 
Hoping  part  of  the  rock  that  fupports  the  caftle,  is  a  place  of 
conftderable  antiquity.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  grew  to  its 
prefent  fize  very  foon  after  it  became  the  temporary  reftdence  of 
royalty  ;  and  from  the  rnoft  accurate  accounts,  it  appears  to  have 
undergone  very  little  change,  either  in  ftze,  or  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  for  the  laft  ftx  hundred  years,  till  lately  *,  when  a 
manufadturing  fpirit  having  been  introduced,  a  number  of  new 
buildings  were  eredled.  It  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  certainly  upon  the  increafe  ftnce  the  introdudtion  of  the  cotton 
manufadlure,  which  has  been  carried  on  here  for  fame  years, 
with  fpirit  and  fuccefs.  As  far  back  as  the  ftxteenth  century,  a 
conftderable  quantity  of  fhalloons  have  been  manufadtured  here, 
and  though  this  manufadlure  is  not  I  believe  at  prefent  in  an 
increafing  ftate,  yet  not  lefs  than  200,000  yards  of  this  article 
•are  annually  made  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  There  is 


*  See  Stat.  Account  of  Stirling. 
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likewife  a  flourifhing  carpet  manufactory,  employing  about  fifty 
looms. 

The  town  is  governed  by  a  provofi:,  four  baillies,  and  a  dean 
of  guild,  affifled  by  a  town  council,  confining  of  twenty-one 
members,  fourteen  of  whom  are  merchants,  and  feven  trades¬ 
men,  or  mechanics.  Befides  the  ordinary  jurifdidtion  in  civil 
caufes,  which  is  common  to  the  magiftrates  of  the  royal  boroughs, 
and  the  Sheriffs  of  counties,  the  magistrates  of  this  town  have 
alfo  a  very  extenfive  criminal  jurifdi&ion,  equal  to  that  of  fheriffs, 
within  their  territories. 

There  is  a  peculiar  bye-law  of  this  corporation,  which  the 
members  of  the  council  annually  take  an  oath  to  obferve,  originat¬ 
ing  in  a  liberal  and  difmterefted  Spirit,  and  which,  from  its  Salu¬ 
tary  tendency,  deferves  to  be  followed  by  other  corporations.  By 
it  they  bind  themfelves  to  take  no  leafe  of  any  part  of  the  public 
property,  under  their  management,  nor  to  purchafe  any  part  of 
it ;  neither  to  receive  any  gratification  out  of  the  public  funds, 
under  a  pretence  of  a  reward  for  their  trouble,  in  going  about 
the  affairs  of  the  borough.  By  this  bye-law,  a  board  of  auditors 
is  alfo  eledted  annually,  confifiing  of  two  members  chofen  by 
the  merchants  at  large, -and  two  chofen  in  like  manner  by  the 
feven  royal  incorporations  *. 

The  manner  in  which  the  old  treafurer  of  the  town  ufed  to 
keep  his  accounts,  when  writing  was  a  more  rare  accomplifh- 

*  Stat,  Account  of  Stirling. 
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ment  than  at  prefect,  was  fufficiently  lingular.  He  hung  two 
boots,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  chimney  ;  into  one  of  them  he 
put  all  the  money  which  he  drew,  and  into  the  other  the  re¬ 
ceipts,  or  vouchers,  for  the  money  which  he  paid  away ;  and  he 
balanced  his  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year,  by  emptying  his 
boots,  and  counting  the  money  left  in  one,  and  that  paid  away 
by  the  receipts  in  the  other 

There  are  two  churches  in  Stirling,  called  from  their  fitua- 
tions  the  eaft  and  weft  churches  ;  the  former,  which  is  the  pre¬ 
fect  place  of  worfhip,  is  a  very  line  building,  and  was  erected 
by  cardinal  Bhaton.  The  weft  church  is  of  much  older  date, 
being  erected,  as  it  is  faid,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  III.  or  at 
leaft  not  later  than  1494,  when  force  have  fuppofed  it  to  have 
been  built  by  James  V.  for  the  accommodation  of  fome  Fran- 
cifcan  friars,  whom  he  brought  into  this  country,  and  fettled  in 
a  monaftery  or  convent  almoft  contiguous  to  the  church  ft.  It 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  but  is  now  fo  much  under¬ 
ground,  and  low  roofed,  as  not  to  be  proper  for  a  place  of 
worlhip. 

Stirling  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  grammar  fchool, 
which  has  fent  into  the  world  a  number  of  celebrated  men,  and  this 
place  can  boaft  of  giving  birth  to  fome  who  have  made  a  conlider- 
able  figure  in  the  literary  world.  Among  thefe  w?e  may  mention 
Dr.  Robert  Pollick,  who  was  the  ftrft  principal  of  the  univerlity  of 

*  Hiftory  of  Stirling,  p.  98,  f  Stat*  Account  of  Stirling. 
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Edinburgh,  and  a  very  celebrated  writer  of  his  age;  Dr. Henry, 

t 

author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Britain;  and  Dr.  Moore,  well  known  as 
the  author  of  Zeluco,  and  feveral  other  excellent  works. 

August  io.  We  this  day  went  from  Stirling  to  Callendar, 
diftant  fixteen  miles.  For  the  firft  mile  our  road  was  along  the 
bale  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  and  caftle  Rand;  we  then 
entered  the  vale  of  Monteath,  bounded  by  high  hills,  among 
which  are  Benvorlich  on  the  *  north,  Benledi  and  Benlomond 
on  the  north-weft.  This  vale  is  very  fertile  and  beautiful,  and 
watered  by  the  Teath  and  Forth,  which  unite  their  ftreams 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Stirling.  Croffing  the  Forth,  the 
remainder  of  our  road  was  along  the  banks  of  the  Teath,  or 
at  no  great  diftance  from  it. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  fix  miles  from  Stirling,  we  palled 
Blair  Drummond,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Drummond  Home,  and  for¬ 
merly  the  occafional  refidence  of  his  father,  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic  Lord  Karnes.  The  grounds  are  very  extenfive,  and 
have  Been  ornamented  with  great  tafte.  Near  the  porter’s  lodge 
is  a  large  water  wheel,  nearly  on  the  principle  of  the  Perfian 
wheel.;  it  raifes  ftxty  hogfheads  of  water  from  the  Teath  in  a 
minute,  which  is  conveyed  by  a  canal  to  the  mols  of  Kincardine, 
in  order  to  wafh  this  .mofs  off  the  ground  into  the  Forth.  The 
conftru&ion  of  this  water  wheel  is  very  ingenious,  but  a  particu¬ 
lar  defcription  of  it  will,  I  think,  be  unneceffary  here,  as  a  very 

* 

+  The  height  of  Benvorlich  above  the  level  of  the  fea  is  3,300  feet. 
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full  account,  both  of  the  machine,  anil  the  operations  on  the 
mofs,  is  given  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

This  mofs  originally  covered  near  two  hundred  acres,  three-  Mot  of  Kin 
fourths  of  which  belongs  to  the  edate  of  Blair  Drummond,  and 
is  in  the  upper  parts  from  fix  to  twelve  feet  deep,  and  in  the 
lower  about  three.  It  repofes  upon  a  bed  of  clay,  and  the  great 
ohjedt  of  the  late  and  prefent  proprietor,  was  to  wadi  or  float  the 
mofs  from  the  furface  of  the  clav,  which  has  been  done  to  a  con- 
fiderable  extent,  by  conveying  to  the  mofs  the  waters  of  the 
Teatb,  in  the  way  that  has  been  mentioned.  This  water  con- 
veys  the  mofs  into  the  Forth,  abfolutely  blackening  its  dreams 
with  the  rich  vegetable  mould  thus  carried  off.  To  accomplifh 
this  end,  trenches  are  dug  through  the  mofs,  into  the  clay, 
through  which  the  water  runs  ;  into  thefe  trenches  the  labourers 
throw  the  mofs,  which  is  carried  away  to  the  Forth.  In  this 
way  about  400  acres  have  been  cleared  and  fettled  by  a  number 
of  families  of  induffrious  highlanders. 

This  Herculean  labour,  for  fo  it  may  be  truly  termed,  might, 
in  my  opinion,  have  been  fpared,  and  fuch  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  rich  vegetable  earth,  as  well  as  the  dung  in  the  liable  of 
Augeas,  might  have  been  turned  to  much  better  ufe  than  by- 
fending  a  river  through  it,  to  wafh  it  off  the  ground. 

*  See  Mofs  of  Kincardine.  There  is  likewife  a  full  account  of  this  wheel,  and  the 
operations  carried  on  with  refpedt  to  the  mofs,  in  the  21  ft  vol.  of  Sir  John  Sinclair’s 
Statiftical  Account, 
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It  is  now  known,  that  the  principal  food  of  plants  is  carbon, 
of  which  this  mofs  almoft  entirely  confifts,  and  though  it  is  nc- 
ceflarv  that  this  carbon  fhould  become  in  fome  decree  foluble, 
before  it  can  be  abforbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  converted 
into  vegetable  fibre,  yet  this  folubility  may  be  promoted  by  va¬ 
rious  procefles  ;  one  of  which  is,  by  mixing  it  with  gypfum 
(Julphat  of  lime)  which  a6ts  very  powerfully  upon  it,  and  con¬ 
verts  it  into  rnoft  excellent  manure.  The  ufe  of  this  fubftance 
is  not  much  known  in  this  country,  but  in  Germany  and  France 
it  is  much  ufed.  It  is  not  ploughed  into  the  ground  in  like  many 
other  manures,  but  ftrewed  upon  the  furface  of  grafs  land,  which 
is  to  be  taken  into  tillage,  or  intended  for  meadow,  about  the 
month  of  February;  it  fpeedily  converts  the  old  grafs  into  a  pu¬ 
trid  Rate,  and  thus  renders  the  carbon  foluble,  fo  as  to  be  eafily 
taken  up  by  plants,  and  applied  to  their  nourifhment.  The 
fame  fubftance,  mixed  with  the  furface  of  peat-mofs,  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  fucceffive  decay  of  vegetable  bodies,  equally 
accelerates  its  putreftuftion,  and  renders  it  fit  for  the  nourifhment 
of  future  vegetables. 

But  as  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this  fubftance  would  be 
difficult  to  procure  in  this  neighbourhood,  there  is  another  earth 
which  may  be  eafily  obtained,  and  which  anfwers  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  this  is  lime  ;  it  quickly  promotes  the  putrefafilion  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  matter  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  renders  it  fit  for  the 
nutriment  of  future  vegetables.  From  the  experiments  made 

'  by 
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by  Mr.  Smith  *  of  Swindrig-muir,  near  Beith,  in  Ayrfhire,  it 
appears,  that  nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  to  drain  the  mofs,  and 
afterwards  to  mix  its  upper  furface  with  a  quantity  of  frefh  lime  : 
this  not  only  confolidates  the  furface  in  a  furprifing  manner,  but 
will  produce  the  firft  year  an  excellent  crop  of  potatoes,  which 
will  be  more  than  fufficient  to  defray  the  whole  expence  of  drain¬ 
ing,  liming,  &c.  After  this,  it  will  produce  a  fucceffion  of 
plentiful  crops  of  grain,  for  a  number  of  years,  without  any  di¬ 
minution.  Indeed  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  a  foil  mud  be  almod 

/ 

inexhaudible  ;  for  it  condds  entirely  of  carbon,  the  proper  food 
of  plants ;  and  nothing  more  would  be  necedary  than  perhaps 
once  in  fix  or  feven  years,  to  mix  a  quantity  of  lime  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  putrefaction,  and  confequent  folution  of  the  carbon ; 
fo  that  mofs  grounds,  indead  of  being  the  mod:  barren  and  un¬ 
profitable,  might,  by  proper  management,  be  made  more  fertile 
and  productive  than  any  other  whatever.  Vegetation  is  nothing- 
but  the  converdon  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  into  trees 
and  plants,  by  means  of  vegetable  organization  and  irritability, 
fo  that  if  vegetables  be  fupplied  in  proper  quantity  with  the  fo- 
luble  carbonaceous  principle,  and  water,  they  will  flourifh:  fo 
that  the  great  bufinefs  of  agriculture  may  be  refolved  into  two 
heads. 

1.  To  fupply  the  plants  with  proper  food,  or  nutriment. 

2.  To  fupply  that  nutriment  in  proper  quantity. 

*  A  particular  account  of  Mr.  Smith’s  method  of  improving  mofs  has  been  lately 
publifhed,  in  the  form  of  a  fmall  pamphlet,  entitled,  “  An  Account  of  the  Improve- 
<£  mentof  Mofs,  &c.  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.'’ 
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The  firft  is  accomplifhed  by  the  application  of  manures,  the 
bafis  of  which  is  carbon  and  water  ;  the  latter  depends  upon  the 
foil  in  which  the  plants  grow,  being  of  fuch  confiftency  as  to 
tranfmit  the  nouriihment  in  proper  quantity. 

Such  is  the  effedt  of  lime  in  confolidating  mofs,  aided  by 
draining,  that  though  in  Mr.  Smith’s  experiments,  before  thefe 
operations,  it  would  not  bear  a  dog  ;  often  after  the  fecond,  and 
always  after  the  third  year,  it  can  be  ploughed  and  harrowed  by 
horfes,  and  the  crops  taken  off  by  carts  ;  when  about  half  a 
dozen  crops  have  been  taken,  the  furface  is  converted  into  a  fine 
rich  dark  mould,  which  naturally  runs  into  fweet  luxuriant  grafs, 
and  though  before  the  mofs  is  thus  improved,  it  would  not  let 
for  a  penny  the  acre,  yet  after  it  has  been  laid  down  in  grafs,  it 
is  worth  twenty-five  or  thirty  fhillings. 

The  confolidation  is  fo  great,  that  at  the  end  of  five  or  fix 
years,  if  it  be  laid  down  with  grafs,  cattle  may  pafture  without 
breaking  or  poaching  it.  As  there  is  generally  a  fuperabundance 
of  this  vegetable  earth  in  thefe  moffies,  part  of  it  might  be  carried 
off,  mixed  with  lime,  and  after  a  proper  time  thrown  upon 
other  grounds,  on  which  it  would  operate  as  an  excellent  ma¬ 
nure. 

The  potatoes  produced  from  mofs  lands  are  faid  to  be  more 
free  from  blemifh  than  any  other,  and  are  always  preferred  for 
planting  again,  to  thofe  grown  on  other  foils.  In  Ireland,  where 
9  the 
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the  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  well  underflood,  they  are  generally 
planted  in  bogs  or  mofTeS. 

The  draining  and  improving  Traftord  Mofs,  near  Mancheiler, 
a  very  great  undertaking,  has  been  carried  on  for  fome  years  with 
great  fuccefs  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  and  Mr.  Rofcoe  of  Liverpool. 

After  draining  it,  marl  is  mixed  with  the  furface,  which  pro¬ 
motes  the  folution  of  the  carbon,  by  the  calcareous  earth  which 
it  contains,  and  the  clay  may  probably  affifl  it  in  confolidating 
the  furface.  A  particular  account  of  the  operations  on  TrafFord 
Mofs  may  be  feen  in  Aikin’s  defcription  of  the  country  round 
Manchefler,  which  clearly  fhews  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to  wafti 
the  vegetable  matter  from  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  order  to 
reach  a  furface  of  clav,  of  all  others  the  moil  unfit  for  vegeta¬ 
tion. 

At  the  diflance  of  about  eight  miles  from  from  Stirling,  and  BouneCaftl 
about  two  miles  beyond  Blair  Drummond,  we  came  to  the  village 
of  Doune;  here  we  croffed  the  Teath,  and  from  the  bridge  had 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  ruins  of  Doune  Caftle,  delightfully  fitu- 
ated  on  a  kind  of  peninfula  at  the  conflux  of  the  Teath  and 
Ardoch. 

This  caflle  has  been  a  large  fquare  building,  the  walls  being 
forty  feet  high,  and  ten  in  thicknefs.  What  remains  of  the 
tower  in  the  north-eafl  corner,  is  about  eighty  feet  high.  The 
north-well  corner  *-f  the  callle  feems  to  have  been  the  family 
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refidence.  The  Arong  wall  inclofes  a  fquare,  the  fide  of  which 
is  ninety-fix  feet.  The  great  gate  Rands  on  the  north,  and  the 
iron  gate  and  bolts  Rill  remain  entire.  There  are  feveral  cells 
on  the  ground  floor,  on  each  fide  of  the  entrance,  which  have 
probably  been  ufed  as  prifons.  After  entering  the  fquare,  two 
outfide  Rairs  are  feen,  one  of  which  leads  into  the  tower,  and 
the  other  into  that  part  which  has  been  inhabited  by  the  family; 
this  latter  leads  to  a  fpacious  lobby,  which  divides  the  kitchen 
from  the  great  hall ;  this  hall  is  fixty-three  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
four  wide :  the  kitchen  fire-place  extends  from  one  fide  of  the 
room  to  the  other,  being  fupported  by  a  Rrong  arch,  and  remains 
a  proof  of  the  hofpitality  of  the  times.  Indeed  the  whole  of  this 
fide  of  the  building  has  the  appearance  of  grandeur  and  magni¬ 
ficence. 

The  eaR  Rair  leads  up  to  the  apartments  in  the  tower  ;  the 
fir  A  is  a  fpacious  room,  with  a  large  fire-place;  this  room  com¬ 
municates  with  the  great  hall  at  the  north-weA  corner,  and  has 
probably  been  the  family  dining  room.  There  are  feveral  other 
large  apartments  in  the  upper  Rories.  From  the  fouth-eaA 
corner  of  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  dining  room,  a  narrow 
Rone  Rair  defcends,  and  leads,  by  a  fubterraneous  paflage,  to  a 
cell  or  dungeon,  into  which  no  light  is  admitted,  except  from  a 
little  room  above,  through  a  fquare  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  cell, 
which  has  probably  been  left  to  prevent  fuffocation,  and  to  let 
down  the  fcanty  pittance  of  the  unhappy  vi&im  of  the  baron’s 
difpleafare. 
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There  are  no  dates  or  traces  which  difcover  the  time  when 
this  cattle  was  built.  From  its  ttruCture  it  appears  to  have  been 
very  ancient.  As  it  was  the  family  feat  of  the  Earls  of  Monteath, 
it  was  probably  built  while  this  powerful  family  had  a  fhare  in 
the  government;  and  as  the  Earldoms  of  Fife  and  Monteath  were 
in  feparate  families,  till  united  in  the  perfon  of  Robert,  foil  of 
king  Robert  II.  of  Scotland,  the  mod:  probable  conjecture  is,  that 
this  magnificent  building  was  ereCted  by  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Monteath,  previous  to  the  reign  of  this  prince. 

The  following  hiftorical  tketch  is  taken  from  the  ftatidical 
account  of  this  pariffi. 

The  fird:  Earl  of  Monteath  (Walter  Cummin)  was  created 
by  Malcolm  III.  in  the  year  1057,  and  this  nobleman  was  after¬ 
wards  appointed  lord  high-fteward  of  Scotland.  This  Walter 
was  the  grandfon  of  Bancho,  who  was  murdered  by  Macbeth  ; 
and  having,  with  the  afiidance  of  Macduff  (formerly  Thane, 
now)  Earl  of  Fife,  quelled  a  rebellion  that  threatened  Mal¬ 
colm,  and  (lain  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  the  king  immediately 
conferred  this  high  dignity  upon  him. 

In  ancient  times,  an  officer  was  appointed  in  each  didriCl 
for  collecting  the  king’s  revenues,  and  adminittering  judice,  who 
was  called  a  Thane,  and  the  fuperior  officer  over  the  whole,  was 
called  the  Abthane.  When  the  title  of  Earl  was  introduced  by 
Malcolm  in  place  of  Thane,  the  lord  high  tteward  was  in  the 
room  of  the  Abthane. 
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From  this  Walter,  lord  high  Reward,  defcended  the  family 
of  Stewarts,  which  reigned  fo  long  over  Scotland ;  and  though 
there  undoubtedly  was  a  Thane  of  Monteath  before  the  time  of 
Walter,  yet  the  high  dignity  conferred  on  this  nobleman,  affords 
ample  room  to  conjedlure,  that  the  magnificent  caRle  of  Doune 
was  begun,  and  perhaps  fmifhed  in  his  time.  What  Rrengthens 
this  Rill  more,  is,  that  Malcolm  had  four  foils,  Duncan  II.  Edgar, 
Alexander  I.  ♦and  David  I.  who  reigned  fuccefiively  over  Scot¬ 
land  during  a  period  of  eighty-feven  years,  cultivated  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  afforded  leifure  for  fuch  an  extenfive  building  as  th® 
caRle  of  Doune. 

Tradition  however  reports,  that  the  caRle  of  Doune  was 
built  by  Murdac  duke  of  Albany,  and  earl  of  Monteath  and 
Fife.  But  however  much  we  may  be  difpofed  to  give  credit  to 
local  tradition,  yet  the  account  of  the  life  of  this  unfortunate 
nobleman,  gives  great  room  to  doubt  how  far  it  was  poflible  for 
him  to  rear  fuch  an  edifice.  At  that  time,  no  doubt,  the  power 
of  fuch  a  nobleman  was  great,  and  having  his  vaffals  and  de¬ 
pendants  ready  at  his  call,  he  could  make  a  Rrong  effort  to  ere£I 
a  building  in  a  fhott  time  ;  but  fuch  a  building  as  CaRle  Doune 
would  require  feveral  years. 

Murdac  was  the  fon  of  Robert,  who  was  the  foil  of  Ro¬ 
bert  II.  king  of  Scotland.  Robert  was  created  earl  of  Monteath 
in  1570,  and  in  1398  he  was  created  duke  of  Albany.  In  1406 
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he  fucceeded  to  the  government  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Robert  III.  and  reigned  fifteen  years. 

In  the  year  1401,  Murdac  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifh 
at  the  battle  of  Homelden,  and  detained  till  exchanged  for  Percy 
in  1 41 1  ;  and  on  the  third  of  September  1420,  he  fucceeded  his 
father  in  the  government,  but  being  of  a  fluggifh  difpofition,  and 
fcarce  fit  to  manage  his  own  family,  he  was  obliged  to  refign  the 
government  in  four  years ;  it  is  therefore  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  he  had  neither  time  nor  adlivity  neceffary  for  fuch  an  under¬ 
taking  as  the  building  of  Doune  caflle. 

The  misfortunes  of  this  Murdac  feem  equal  to  his  indolence ; 
for  after  being  a  prifoner  in  a  foreign  country  ten  years,  he  led  a 
retired  life  until  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  entered  on  his 
fhort  reign,  and  foon  became  overwhelmed  with  the  load  of  flate 
affairs.  His  refignation  was  fuddenly  followed  by  an  accufation 
of  high  treafon  againfl  him  and  his  two  fons,  Walter  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  Duncan  earl  of  Lenox,  his  father-in-law,  who  were 
feized  and  carried  prifoners  to  Stirling.  Murdac  was  taken 
between  Doune  and  Dunblane,  at  a  lmall  rivulet  which  is  ff ill 
called  Murdac’ s  ford. 

In  the  fummer  1423,  the  prifoners  w’ere  tried,  condemned, 
and  beheaded  on  one  of  the  Govane  hills,  to  the  north  of  Stirling 
Caflle.  Ifabella,  Murdac’s  wife,  being  carried  from  Doune 
caflle  to  the  caflle  of  Tontallan  in  Lothian,  the  heads  of  her 
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father,  hufband,  and  children  were  fent  to  her  in  prifon,  to  try 
if,  in  the  agony  of  grief,  fhe  would  reveal  the  fuppofed  treafon  ; 
but  her  anfwer  was  noble  and  elevated.  “  If  the  crimes,”  fays 
fhe,  “objedled  were  true,  the  king  has  done  juftly,  and  according 
to  law.”  Murdac,  his  lady,  and  two  Tons,  were  buried  on  a  fmall 
ifland  in  the  lake  of  Monteath. 

During  thefe  lamentable  tranfadlions,  the  caftle  of  Doune, 
as  well  as  Falkland  in  Fife,  were  feized  by  the  king,  and  re¬ 
mained  annexed  to  the  crown  till  the  year  1 502,  when  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  king  of  England,  was  married  to 
James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  and  had  given  her,  by  way  of  fet- 
tlement,  the  caflle  of  Doune,  and  certain  lands  in  Monteath. 
After  the  death  of  James  IV.  fhe  married  Henry,  lord  Meth- 
ven,  and  defcendant  of  Murdac,  duke  of  Albany.  This  mar¬ 
riage  took  place  in  the  year  1528,  and  immediately  afterwards, 
the  queen,  with  the  confent  of  her  foil  James  V.  and  her  hufband, 
lord  Methven,  granted  to  James  Stewart,  a  younger  brother  of 
her  hufband,  and  anceftor  of  the  family  of  Moray,  the  cuflody  of 
the  caflle  of  Doune  for  his  life  ;  and  which  right  was  afterwards 
extended  to  his  heirs  by  James  V.  This  office  had  been  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  family  of  Edmonftone  of  Duntreath,  and  occalioned 
a  violent  quarrel  between  the  families,  which  ended,  as  quarrels 
often  did  in  thofe  tmes,  in  the  aflaffination  of  James  Stewart  by 
Edmonftone.  But  James,  the  fon  of  the  above  James  Stewart, 
obtained  pofleftion  of  the  caflle,  and  was  afterwards  created  Lord 
Doune  by  charter,  in  the  year  1581.  Since  this  period,  the 
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caftle  has  remained  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  family  of  Moray 
without  interruption. 

i 

The  village  of  Doune  is  not  lars;e,  but  is  in  a  verv  improv-  village  of 
in g  Rate,  and  pleafantly  htuated.  What  has  chieflv  contributed  Cotton  Ma- 

&  1  J  J  nufaftures. 

to  the  increafe  and  improvement  of  this  place,  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  An  extenfive  work,  called  the 
Adelphi  eotton  mill,  was  ereCted  a  few  years  ago,  by  fome 
public  ipirited  and  enterprizing  brothers,  the  Buchannans  of 
Carfton,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Teath,  a  little  to  the  weft  of 
Doune,  for  the  fpinning  of  cotton  yarn.  This  exteniive  work 
employs  about  7 00  perfons,  for  whofe  accommodation  all  the 
ruinous  houfes  of  Doune  have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt.  Mr. 

Murdoch  of  Gortincaber  has  likewife  built  a  Rreet  of  houfes  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Teath,  with  a  convenient  garden  to  each. 

This,  which  is  called  the  new  town  of  Doune,  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  families  employed  at  the  cotton  works.  The  workmen  are 
paid  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  work,  which 
makes  them  very  induftrious,  as  well  as  dexterous  :  fome  hands 
will  earn  two  guineas  a  week. 

For  fome  time  pafl,  Doune  has  been  noted  for  excellent 
Raters,  who  have  acquired  fuperior  reputation  in  that  branch 
over  all  the  neighbouring  country,  particularly  Glafgow  and  its 
vicinity,  where  they  are  often  invited  to  contracl  for  modern 
buildings,  in  preference  to  the  Raters  of  other  places.  They 
work  in  thefe  towns  during  fummer,  and  the  more  induftrious 
Vol.  II.  Z 
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among  them  learn  other  trades,  fuch  as  fhoe-making,  weaving, 
&c.  which  they  pra&ife  when  the  feafon  will  not  admit  of  their 

Doune  has  likewife  been  long  celebrated  for  the  manufadlure 
of  highland  piflols.  This  art  was  introduced  here  about  the 
year  1 646,  by  Thomas  Cadell,  who  carried  it  to  fuch  great  per- 
fedlion,  that  no  piflols  made  in  Britain  excelled,  or  perhaps 
equalled  thofe  of  his  making,  either  for  furenefs,  ilrength,  or 
beauty  of  workmanftfip.  He  inflrudled  his  children,  and  feveral 
apprentices,  who  carried  on  the  bufinefs  here  with  great  repu¬ 
tation.  While  the  ancient  drefs  before  defcribed  was  common, 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  the  Doune  piftols,  and  prefents  of 
them  were  frequently  fent  by  noblemen  in  this  country  to  foreign 
princes;  they  were  fold  from  four  to  twenty-four  guineas  a 
pair  *.  As  the  bufinefs  has  of  late  years  declined,  there  is  only 
one  perfon  now  engaged  in  it,  and  it  is  likely  that  at  his  death 
it  will  become  extindb 

From  Doune  we  proceeded  to  Callander  'f,  eight  miles  diifant, 
where  wre  arrived  early  enough  in  the  evening  to  fee  whatever 
wras  remarkable  at  this  place.  It  is  a  confiderable  village,  fitu- 
ated  011  both  fides  of  the  Teath,  and  built  on  a  regular  plan  ;  the 
houfes  are  in  general  good,  and  covered  with  flate.  Including 

*  Stat.  Account. 

4  Callander  is  probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  Calclln-doir ,  fignifying  the 
hazel  grove ;  there  being  feveral  groves  or  woods  of  hazels  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  village.  (Stat.  Account  of  Callander. ) 
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the  foldiers  fettlement  (which  confiRs  of  houfes  built  by  govern¬ 
ment  for  penfioners,  after  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763)  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families  in  the  village  is  190,  which,  if  we  allow  five 
perfons  to  a  family,  gives  the  population  at  950  ;  we  may  how¬ 
ever  fafely  Rate  it  at  1000,  which  is  I  believe  under  the  truth. 

This  village  has  increafed  greatly  within  the  laR  thirty  years, 
and  will  do  Rill  more  fo,  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 

cotton  manufacture.  In  the  weaving  of  muflin,  about  a  hundred 

* 

looms  are  employed  in  Callander  and  the  adjoining  village  Kil- 
mahog,  and  about  a  hundred  gills  find  employment  in  a  tambour 
work. 

The  church  Rands  on  one  fide  of  a  kind  of  fquare,  near  the  Church, 
middle  of  the  village :  it  has  a  pavilion  roof,  with  a  fpire  over 
the  pediment,  and  is  a  confiderable  ornament  to  the  place.  A 
Rupendous  rock  rifes  on  the  north  of  the  village,  which  adds 
much  to  its  picturefque  appearance ;  this  rock  is  covered  with 
wood  wherever  there  is  any  foil.  It  is  entirely  formed  of  pud¬ 
ding  Rone,  compofed  of  rounded  pebbles  inclofed  in  a  brown 
lava  ;  it  refembles  very  much  the  rocks  near  Oban,  and  has  no 
doubt  had  a  fimilar  origin.  '» 

As  it  was  our  intention  to  vifit  Loch  Catharine  the  next 
morning,  we  were  advifed  by  the  people  of  the  inn  to  procure  a 
guide,  which  is  fcarcely  neceflary,  there  being  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  way,  and  we  were  impofed  upon  by  the  perfon  who 
went  with  us  in  that  capacity. 
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August  i  i.  About  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  fet  out 
from  Callander,  along  the  banks  of  the  Teath,  and  puffed  through 
the  fmall  village  of  Kilmahog  ;  on  our  right  we  faw  the  houfe 
of  Leney,  the  refidence  of  John  Hamilton  Buchannan,  Efquire, 
proprietor  of  that  village,  pleafantly  fituated  on  an  eminence  ; 
here  we  c raffed  the  Teath  *,  and  fkirting  the  fouthern  limb  of 
Benledi  j',  a  high  mountain  on  our  right,  we  came  to  Lochvana- 

t 

*  In  this  river,  particularly  about  Callander,  are  confiderablc  quantities  of  mufcles,. 
which  feme  years  ago  afforded  great  profit  to  thofe  who  fifhed  them,  by  the  pearls 
they  contained,  which  fold  at  high  prices.  Some  of  the  country  people  made^A  ioo 
in  a  feafon  by  that  employment.  This  lucrative  fifhery  was  however  foon  exhaufted, 
and  it  will  probably  require  a  confiderable  time  before  it  can  be  refumed  with  profit, 
becaufe  none  but  the  old  fhells,  which  are  crooked  like  a  crefcent,  and  which  have 
undergone  certain  changes,  produce  pearls  of  any  value.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  fays 
that  no  pearls  are  found  unlefs  the  fhells  have  been  perforated  by  w'orms  or  other 
means,  which  lets  the  pearly  juice  exude,  and  forms  nodules  of  pearl  j  vide  BufFon’s 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Minerals.  When  neither  fide  of  the  fhell  has  any  cavity  or 
perforation,  but  prefents  a  furface  fmooth  and  free  from  callofsties,  pearls  are  never 
found  in  fuch  fhells,  fo  that  the  formation  of  this  beautiful  animal  product  is  merely 
an  extravafation  of  pearly  juice,  in  confequence  of  a  pun&ure,  and  may  be  artificially 
produced. 

They  are  fifhed  with  a  kind  of  fpear,  confifling  of  a  long  fhaft,  and  terminated  by 
two  iron  fpoons,  forming  a  kind  of  forceps ;  the  handles  of  thefe  fpoons  are  long  and 
elaftic,  which  keeps  the  mouths  clofed,  but  they  open  upon  being  preffed  againft  any 
thing  ;  with  this  machine  in  his  hand  by  way  of  ftaff,  the  fifher,  being  up  to  the  chin 
in  water,  gropes  with  his  feet  for  the  mufcles,  which  are  fixed  by  one  end  in  the 
mud  and  fand,  he  preffes  down  the  forceps,  which  opens  and  grafps  the  fhell,  and 
enables  him  to  pull  it  to  the  furface.  He  has  a  net  bag  hanging  by  his  fide,  to  carry 
the  mufcles  till  he  comes  afhore,  where  they  are  opened. 

t  Benledi  is  3009  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  fea  :  its  name  is  derived  or 
contracted  from  Bcn-le-dia ,  or  the  hill  of  God  :  according  to  tradition,  the  people  of  the 
adjacent  country,  to  a  great  diftance,  affembled  annually  on  its  top,  about  the  time  of 
the  fummer  folftice,  during  the  Druidical  priefthood,  to  worfhip  the  deity.  This 
devotional  meeting  is  faid  to  have  continued  three  days.  Stat.  Account  of  Callander. 
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choir  *,  out  of  which  the  Teath  runs,  though  its  origin  is  pro¬ 
perly  in  Loch  Catharine. 

Lochvanachoir  is  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  about  one  in  breadth  ;  its  banks  are  very  pleafant,  covered 
with  wood,  and  (loping  gently  into  the  water. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  lake,  we  came  to  another,  but  fmaller, 
called  Lochachray  *j-.  The  length  of  this  lake  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  its  breadth  fcarce  more  than  half  a  mile,  but 
its  banks  are  very  pleafant,  being  covered  with  wood.  The 
feenery  at  the  upper  part  is  remarkably  bold  and  (Inking. 

It  was  here  that  we  had  the  fir  ft  view  of  the  Trofachs;}:, 
which  are  rough,  rugged,  and  uneven  hills  ;  beyond  thefe  is 
feen  the  rugged  mountain  Benvenu,  which  differs  in  nothing 
from  the  Trofachs,  except  in  magnitude. 

As  foon  as  we  had  palTed  Lochachray,  we  entered  the  Tro¬ 
fachs  by  a  road  winding  among  them.  The  feenery  here  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wild  and  romantic ;  rugged  rocks  of  every  (hape  fur- 
round  the  road,  and  in  many  places  overhang  it ;  thefe  rocks  are 

*  Loch-van-a-choir  fignifies  the  lake  of  the  white  or  fair  valley. 

f  Lochacray  is  contracted  from  Loch-a-cbravy ,  which  fignifies  the  lake  of  the 
field  of  devotion.  Achray  is  the  name  of  a  farm  on  its  banks,  where  it  is  believed  the 
Druids  had  a  place  of  worfhip,  there  being  fome  remains  of  one  of  their  temples.  Stat. 
Account. 

%  Trofachs  or  Drofachs  in  the  Celtic  fignifies  rough  or  uneven  grounds. 
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aknoft  covered  with  heath,  and  ornamented  to  the  very  top  with 
weeping  birch.  This  part  of  the  road  prefents  fcenery  which  is 
wild  and  horrid  ;  it  Teemed  to  be  Glencoe  in  miniature  ;  but  the 
mountains,  though  vaftly  fmaller,  are  more  rugged,  and  being 
covered  with  heath  and  birch  wood,  have  a  different  charadter. 

1  shall  not  enter  into  a  farther  defcription  of  the  Trofachs, 
for  it  is  impoffible  by  words  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  kind  of 
fcenery.  Thefe  hills  had  been  delcribed  to  me  by  feveral  per- 
ions  who  had  vilited  this  place,  and  I  had  read  fome  defcriptions 
of  them,  but  could  form  no  diftindt  idea  of  what  I  was  to  fee  : 
as  I  have  no  pretenfions  to  fuperior  powers  of  this  kind,  I  fhall 
leave  the  talk  to  Mr.  Watts,  whofe  pencil  will  give  an  exact  re- 
prefentation  of  fome  part  of  this  fcenery. 

The  Trofachs  are  compoled  of  argilaceous  fhiftus,  Ratified, 
and  imbedded  here  and  there  with  veins  of  quartz.  The  ftrata 
are  in  fome  inftances  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
in  all  dip  very  much,  a  proof  that  fome  convulfions,  or  power¬ 
ful  caufes,  have  removed  thefe  lumpifh  hills  from  their  original 
fituation.  Some  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  torn  from  the  tides 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  but  there  are,  I  think,  no  appearances 
which  warrant  this  conclufion. 

After  we  had  followed  the  winding  road  which  may  be  feen 
in  the  engraving,  among  thefe  ftrange  maffes,  for  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  we  had  a  fight  of  the  lower  part  of  Loch 
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Catherine,  winding  its  way  among  the  Trofachs,  fome  of  which 
appear  above  its  level  furface  in  the  form  of  bold  and  rugged 
iflands  and  promontories.  The  fcenery  about  this  lake  is  un¬ 
commonly  fublime,  particularly  when  we  had  gone  about  a 
mile  up  the  northern  bank,  where  the  road  has  been  made 
with  great  labour,  in  many  parts  out  of  the  folid  rock,  but 
which  is  impaffible  for  a  carriage,  and  can  fcarcely  be  travelled 
over  on  horfeback  with  fafety.  Here,  turning  back  our  eyes 
towards  the  Trofachs,  the  view  was  particularly  grand ;  rocky 
iflands  rife  boldly  out  of  the  lake,  and  in  the  back  ground  is 
Benvenu,  rearing  its  rugged  fummit  far  above  the  whole,  having 
its  lower  part  clothed  with  wood. 

The  view  up  the  lake  to  the  weft  ward  is  likewife  very  fine  ; 
the  expanfe  of  water  being  bounded  by  alpine  mountains,  foftened 
by  diftance,  and  appearing  of  a  fine  dark  blue. 

Loch  Catherine  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  but  not  much 
more  than  one  in  breadth,  and  if  it  poffefs  not  the  beauty  of 
other  lakes  which  we  had  feen,  it  fcenery  is  much  more  grand 
and  romantic. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  lake,  the  honourable  Mrs.  Drummond 
of  Perth  has  eredted  fome  huts  of  wicker  work,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  ftrangers  who  vifit  this  wild  fcenery ;  here  they  can 
partake  of  the  refrefhments  which  they  bring  from  Callander, 
and  fhelter  themfelves  from  a  {form. 
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The  wood,  which  abounds  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Catharine, 
is  made  into  charcoal,  a  certain  portion  being  cut  down  annually, 
and  when  burnt,  it  is  brought  down  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  in 
boats,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  in  carts  to  the  Carron  foundry. 
The  Circea  alpinci,  or  mountain  enchanter’s  nightfhade,  grows  in 
great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  this  lake  ;  the  pebbles  found 
on  the  fhore  are  chiefly  argilaceous  and  micaceous  fhiftus,  with 
fome  quartz. 

Lochvanachoir  abounds  both  with  falmon  and  trout,  and 
Lochacray  with  pike,  which  prevents  almoft  any  other  fifh  from 
living  in  its  vicinity.  In  Loch  Catherine  are  trout  and  char, 
but  the  falmon  and  pike  are  prevented  from  entering  this  lake, 
by  a  fall  at  its  mouth. 

These  three  lakes  are  only  expanfions  of  the  beautiful  river 
Teath,  which  may  be  faid  to  originate  in  Loch  Catherine,  or 
more  properly  in  the  numerous  breams  that  pour  into  this  lake 
in  cataradls  from  its  fteep  and  rugged  banks. 

After  having  feen  whatever  was  remarkable  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Loch  Catherine,  we  returned  by  the  fame  road  to 
Callander,  and  as  it  was  our  wifh  to  make  the  heft  of  our  way 
to  Glafgow,  after  dinner  we  took  the  crofs  road  to  Fintry,  fix- 
teen  miles  diflant.  About  fix  miles  from  Callander,  we  came  to 
the  Loch  of  Monteath,  a  beautiful  little  lake  about  live  miles  in 
circumference,  adorned  with  two  fmall  fylvan  iflands.  On  the 
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larger  are  the  ruins  of  a  monaftery,  and  on  the  fmaller  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  ancient  feat  of  the  once  powerful  earls  of  Monteath, 
whofe  chief  relidence,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  was  Doune 
Caftle. 

This  lake  abounds  with  perch  and  pike,  which  laid  are  very 
large.  A  curious  method  of  catching  this  fifh  ufed  to  be  prac- 
tifed.  On  the  iflands  a  number  of  geefe  were  collected  by  the 
farmers,  who  occupied  the  furrounding  banks  of  the  lake.  After 
baited  lines  of  two  or  three  feet  in  length  had  been  tied  to  the 
legs  of  thefe  geefe,  they  were  driven  into  the  water.  Steering  na¬ 
turally  homeward  in  different  directions,  the  bait  was  foon  fwal- 
lowed.  A  violent  and  often  tedious  ftruggle  enfued,  in  which 
however  the  geefe  at  length  prevailed,  though  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  much  exhaufted  before  they  reached  the  fhore  *.  This 
method  of  catching  pike  is  not  now  ufed,  but  there  are  fome  old 
perfons  who  remember  to  have  teen  it,  and  who  were  aCtive 
promoters  of  this  amufement. 

At  the  dittance  of  about  fifteen  miles  froili  Callander,  we 
■croffed  the  Endrick,  which  falls  into  Lochlomond,  and  loon  after 
came  to  Fin  try,  a  very  improving  village,  or  rather  two  villages, 
an  entire  new  town  having  been  built  at  fome  dittance  from  the 
old  one,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  manufacturers  fince  the 
introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  houfes  (land  in  a 
row  on  one  fide  of  the  road,  and  are  built  according  to  a  regular 

*  MlNayr’s  Guide, 
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plan,  each  confiding  of  two  dories  and  garrets.  The  fituation 
is  very  pleafant  and  dry,  and  there  are  gardens  belonging  to  the 
honfes,  in  front,  on  the  Hoping  banks  of  the  Endrick,  feparated 
from  the  honfes  by  the  road. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  is  a  large  cotton  mill,  156 
feet  in  length,  and  40  wide,  which  employs  above  a  thoufand 
hands. 

At  a  little  didance  from  the  village,  at  the  end  of  the  hill  of 
Fintry,  is  to  be  feen  the  range  of  bafaltic  pillars  before-men¬ 
tioned 

August  12th.  We  left  Fintry  early  in  the  morning,  and 
eroded  the  high  ridge  of  hills  called  Campfie  Fells,  to  the  village 
of  Campfie,  which  is  eight  miles  didant.  Thefe  hills  have  the 
appearance  of  a  volcanic  or  igneous  origin  ;  in  many  parts,  rude 
bafaltic  piliais  are  to  be  feen,  particularly  on  the  fide  of  the  road 
which  dopes  down  the  hill  above  Campfie  :  in  thefe  hills  very 
beautiful  agates  are  fometimes  found,  as  well  as  eonfiderable 
quantities  of  calcedonv. 

a  he  highed  ridge  of  the  Campfie  hills  is  1500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  and  1200  from  its  bafe.  Thefe  hills  have  a 
very  bleak  and  dreary  appearance,  but  when  we  gain  the  fummit, 

«:ie  valley  of  Campfie,  which  lies  below,  appears  very  rich  and 
beautiful. 


*  See  p.  149. 
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Though  in  many  places  thefe  hills  appear  evidently  of  vol¬ 
canic  origin,  yet  in  others  they  are  Gratified  ;  but  the  drata  dip 
very  much,  and  are  in  many  places  alrnod  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  having  mod  probably  been  raifed  from  their  naturally 
horizontal  date,  by  the  atdion  of  fubterraneous  fire.  The  fecon- 
darv,  or  Gratified  mountains  abound  with  coal  and  lime,  grit, 
irondone,  clay,  and  marl.  In  one  place  there  are  at  lead  a 
dozen  ftrata  of  irondone  of  different  thicknefs,  feparated  by 
argilaceous  fhidus,  which  evince  that  alternate  depofitions  of 
thefe  fubdances  have  taken  place  in  a  very  curious  manner. 


In  feveral  places  there  are  appearances  of  copper,  but  no  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  any  vein  of  this  metal  have  yet  been  made.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  the  new  road  over  the  hills  was  making, 
fome  veins  were  cut  through,  containing  cawk,  or  fulphat  of 
barytes,  with  beautiful  calcareous  crydals,  and  fome  crydals  of 
fluat  of  lime,  very  fimilar  to  thofe  that  are  generally  found  in 
lead  mines  ;  indeed  fome  pradfical  miners  have  declared,  that 
appearances  of  lead  are  very  frequent  in  thefe  hills,  but  no  at¬ 
tempts  have  yet  been  made  to  purfue  them.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  however,  that  thefe  dratified  mountains,  which  have 
undergone  fuch  didurbance  in  the  difpofition  of  their  drata  by 
volcanic  fires,  which  would  caufe  numerous  fiffures,  do  really 
abound  with  metallic  fubdances. 


Campsie,  like  Fintry,  confids  of  two  villages;  the  new  one, 
which  is  increafing  very  rapidly,  has  been  built  fmce  the  intro- 
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duCtion  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Several  branches  of  this 
manufacture  are  carried  on  with  great  fpirit;  here  is  likewife  a 
verv  large  cotton  mill.  Indeed  this  place  poffefles  many  advan¬ 
tages  for  carrying  on  manufactures  ;  the  foil  is  naturally  dry,  and 
ftreams  of  water  for  the  purpofes  of  bleaching,  and  driving  ma¬ 
chinery,  arc  very  numerous  :  the  quantities  of  coal  and  lime  may 
be  laid  to  be  inexhauftible,  and  the  country  is  completely  inter¬ 
fered  by  good  roads.  Glafgow  being  only  nine  miles  diftant, 
affords  a  ready  market  both  for  the  produce  of  the  land  and  ma¬ 
nufactures. 


Comparative 
View  of  the 
Condition  of 
the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  at  diffe¬ 
rent  Periods- 


If  we  compare  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  with  certain  periods  either  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  middle  of  this  century,  it  will  appear  aftonifhingly  im¬ 
proved.  In  the  fiatiftical  account,  of  the  parifh  of  Campfie,  is 
given  a  table,  containing  the  moft:  remarkable  faCts  relative  to 
parilh  economics,  taken  at  four  different  periods,  which,,  as  it 
will  ferve  to  fhow  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  not  only  here 
but  in  Fintry,  Callander,  Doune,  Aberfeldie,  and  other  places 
where  manufactures  have  been  introduced,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty 
to  tranferibe. 


year  1714. 

i .  Only  three  cows  faid  to  have  been  killed  in  the  whole  parilh 
for  winter  beef,  gentry  excepted. 


2.  The 


AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 
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2.  The  wages  of  a  man  fervant  for  half  a  year,  9  /.  Scots, 

or  1 5  fhillings  flerling  ;  fome  of  the  beft  got  12/.  Scots, 
cr  one  pound  fteriing  ;  a  woman  fervant  61.  Scots,  or  10 
fhillings,  for  half  a  year. 

3.  No  wheaten  bread  eaten  in  the  parifh. 

4.  No  inclofure  whatever  in  the  parifh,  except  about  gentlemen’s 

gardens  or  woods. 

5.  No  cart  or  chaife,  the  gentry  rode  to  church  on  horfeback. 

6.  All  broad  ploughs,  the  horfes  yoked  abreafL 

7.  The  men  wore  bonnets  and  plaids,  with  plaiding  waiffcoats, . 

and  plaiding  hofe  ;  no  Englifh  cloth  whatever  was  worm 
by  the  inhabitants,  the  gentry  excepted. 

year  1744. 

r.  The  better  fort  of  farmers  joined,  and  got  a  cow  for  winter 
beef,  betwixt  two  of  them  ;  the  price  being  then  only 
thirty-five  or  forty  fhillings  for  a  fat  cow. 

2.  No  chaife  was  yet  kept  in  the  parifh;  fome  few  carts,  but 

thefe  were  only  ufed  to  carry  out  manure  in  the  fpringy, 
the  wheels  were  not  hooped  with  iron,  and  the  moment 
the  manure  was  carried  out,  thefe  wooden  wheels  were 
taken  down  till  the  next  fpring. 

3.  Perhaps  about  five  or  fix  inclofures  were  made  in  the  parifh  ; 

and  it  muff  be  owned,  that  thefe,  though  few,  were  fub- 
flantially  built ;  they  remain  entire  and  firm  to  this  day. 

4.  No  wheaten  bread  nor  Englifh  cloth  ufed  by  the  inhabitants. 

5.  A  man 
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5.  A  man  fervant’s  wages  were  from  thirty  (hillings  to  two 

pounds  per  half  year;  a  woman’s  from  fifteen  fhilhngs  to 
one  pound  fieri ing ;  men  fervants,  at  this  period,  uni¬ 
formly  got  a  pair  of  hofe  and  fhoes  befides  their  fee. 

6.  No  potatoes,  carrots,  or  turnips,  were  ufed  by  the  inhabi¬ 

tants,  and  only  a  few  kail  were  planted  in  their  yards  for 
the  pot. 


YEAR  1759. 

1.  Carts  became  more  numerous,  there  being  about  twenty  in 

the  parifh  which  had  their  wheels  hooped  with  iron. 

2.  The  broad  plough  (fill  continued  in  many  places,  though  in 

general  the  horfes  were  now  yoked  two  and  two ;  dill 
there  were  no  fanners  for  the  mills  or  barns,  the  farmers 
being  obliged  to  winnow  their  corn  in  the  fields. 

3.  A  man  fervant  came  now  to  receive  fifty  (hillings,  and  three 

pounds  derling  per  half  year ;  and  a  woman  twenty-five 
or  thirty  (hillings. 

4.  There  were  now  twochailes  in  the  parifh,  and  Englifh  cloth 

began  to  be  worn  occafionally  by  the  better  fort  of  people, 
along  with  worded  (lockings,  and  buckles  in  their  (hoes. 

5.  Potatoes  were  only  cultivated  in  lazy  beds. 

6.  Very  decent  farmers  dill  thought  it  neceflary  to  have  fome 

part  of  a  fat  cow,  or  a  few  fheep,  falted  up  for  winter 
dore. 

7.  By  the  leafes  granted  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land  at  this 

time,  the  tenants  were  bound  to  inclofe  (ome  part  of  the 

farm ; 
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farm  ;  Rill  there  was  no  Town  grafs  in  the  parifti,  and 
the  cattle  grazed  promifcuoufly  in  the  winter  feafon. 

8.  There  were  no  clocks  in  the  parifh,  except  in  the  houfes  of  the 
gentry  and  principal  inhabitants. 

year  1794. 

1.  There  were  nearly  two  hundred  carts  in  the  parifh,  perfe&ly 

equipped  for  any  draught. 

2.  There  were  four  poR-chaifes  and  three  coaches,  and  one  two¬ 

wheeled  chaife,  kept  by  the  gentry  in  proper  Ryle. 

3.  The  wages  of  a  man  fervant  were  betwixt  five  and  fix  pounds 

per  half  year ;  and  a  woman’s  frcm  two  to  three  pounds 
ditto. 

4.  Potatoes  are  now  univerfally  ufed  by  all  ranks  of  people, 

for  at  leaR  fix  months  in  the  year. 

5.  Wheaten  bread  is  now  univerfally  ufed  by  every  defcription 

of  people  ;  there  being  two  bakers  a t  Campfie,  befides 
fome  hundred  pounds  value  of  wheaten  bread  brought  an¬ 
nually  from  Kirkintilloch  and  Glafgow. 

6.  There  have  been  near  three  hundred  fat  cows  killed  annually 

about  the  Martinmas  time,  for  winter  provifion,  befides 
mutton,  beef,  and  lamb  killed  through  the  feafon,  by 
refident  butchers. 

7.  Every  lad  now  dreffes  in  Englifh  cloth,  and  fancy  waiRcoats, 

with  thread  or  cotton  Rockings ;  and  every  girl  in  cotton 
Ruff,  black  filk  cloaks,  and  fancy  bonnets. 
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8,  The  quantity  of  liquor  drank  in  feventeen  public  houfes  in 

this  parifh,  mult  be  very  great  indeed  ;  as  I  have  been 
told  that  four  and  five  pounds  at  a  reckoning  have  been  col¬ 
lected  from  a  company  of  journeymen  and  apprentices  on 
a  pay -night. 

9.  The  houfes  of  every  decent  inhabitant  of  this  parifh,  confift 

at  leaf!  of  a  kitchen  and  one  room,  generally  two  rooms, 
ceiled  above,  and  often  laid  with  deal  floors,  with  handfome 
glafs  windows ;  and  I  believe  few  of  the  tradefmen,  me¬ 
chanics,  or  manufacturers,  fit  down  to  dinner  without 
flefli  meat  on  the  table,  and  malt  liquor  to  drink. 

From  Cam-pile  we  proceeded  to  Glalgow.  It  may  perhaps  be 
expeCted  that  I  fhould  give  a  particular  account  of  this  city,  as  I 
have  done  of  Perth,  and  other  places  through  which  we  palled  ; 
but  this  I  fhall  not  attempt  for  the  following  realons  : 

In  the  flrft  place,  to  give  only  a  concife  account  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  public  buildings,  the  ftate  of  commerce,  manufactures,  &c, 
would  fwell  this  work  too  much,  and  would  occupy  more  time 
than  I  can  at  prefent  fpare  from  other  avocations. 

In  the  next  place,  this  is  rendered  perfectly  unneceflary,  by 
the  hiftory  of  this  city,  which  has  been  lately  publifhed  by  Mr. 
Denholm,  in  which  every  part  of  it  is  particularly  defcribed, 
with  accurate  views  of  almofl:  all  the  public  buildings.  A  very 
good  hiftorical  Iketchof  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  place,  its  po- 
*  litical 
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litical  conflitution,  literary  and  charitable  institutions,  commerce 
and  manufadhires.  As  1  take  it  for  granted,  that  no  perfon  who 
vifits  this  city  will  negledt  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  ufeful  compen¬ 
dium,  I  Shall  be  very  brief  on  thefe  fubjedts. 

Glasgow  may,  1  think,  without  hesitation,  be  looked  upon  Improving 
as  the  moSt  improving  place  in  Britain.  In  fpeaking  thus,  it  is  cTty.  °f  ^ 
not  intended  to  compare  it  with  the  Britifh  metropolis,  for  the 
difference  of  magnitude  will  preclude  all  comparifon  ;  but  there 
is  not  another  city  or  town  in  the  Britifh  empire  which  is  at 
prefent  increasing  fo  rapidly  in  population  and  opulence.  Great 
numbers  of  new  houfes  are  built  every  year,  yet  fo  rapid  is  the 
influx  of  inhabitants,  that  it  is  with  the  greateff  difficulty  a  to¬ 
lerable  houfe  can  be  procured.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that 
this  prefent  year,  there  are  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  new  build¬ 
ings  eredling.  It  is  almoSt  unneceffary  to  remark,  that  in  Scot¬ 
land  a  Single  family  does  not  in  general  inhabit  a  whole  houfe 
from  bottom  to  top,  as  in  England,  but  that  each  Story,  or  flat 
as  it  is  called,  is  inhabited  by  a  different  family.  Now,  if  we 
allow  to  each  houfe  only  two  families,  which  1  am  convinced  is 
under  the  truth,  and  fuppofe  the  other  flats  to  be  occupied  as 
Shops  and  warehoules,  thefe  new  houfes  will  accommodate  a  thou- 
fand  families,  or  five  thoufand  inhabitants,  allowing  five  perfons 
to  each  family  ;  yet  notwithstanding  this  increafe  in  the  number 
of  buildings,  I  queStion  much  if  there  be  a  Single  houfe,  Shop, 
or  warehoufe,  which  is  not  already  provided  with  tenants  ;  in¬ 
deed  moSt  oSthem  have  been  let  before  the  foundation  was  laid. 
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Considering  the  great  increafe  of  population  for  thefe  feve* 
ral  years,  I  think  we  may  fairly  flate  the  population  of  the  city 
and  fuburbs  at  eighty  thoufand.  *  In  confequence  of  the  rapid 
fortunes  that  have  been  made  by  commerce  and  manufa&ures, 
many  handfome  villas  have  been  ere&ed,  which  greatly  orna¬ 
ment  the  neighbourhood. 

It  might  naturally  be  expedled,  from  the  great  influx  of  in¬ 
habitants  from  the  highlands,  and  almofl:  every  part  of  Scotland, 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  houfes,  that  houfe-rent  would  be 
high,  and  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  expence  of  living  is  greater 
here  than  in  any  part  of  Britain  ;  as  the  ffirrounding  country  can 
fupply  only  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  provifions  and  neceflary 
articles  of  confumption,  great  quantities  muff  be  brought  from 
a  diftance,  and  are  therefore  very  dear. 

There  are  fome  beautiful  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glafgow,  particularly  "the  Green,  a  fine  plain  to  the  eafl:  of  this 
city,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Clyde.  The  greatefl:  part  of 
this  extenfive  plain  is  furrounded  with  trees,  among  which  are 
feveral  delightful  walks  ;  from  one  of  thefe,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde,  the  annexed  view  was  taken,  in  which  that  noble 
river  forms  a  fine  foreground,  if  the  term  may  be  here  ufed ; 
clofe  to  its  banks  is  fituated  the  houfe  of  the  humane  fociety,  a 
fmall  but  neat  building ;  at  a  greater  diftance  the  city,  with  its 
numerous  fpires,  prefents  itfelf,  with  one  of  the  bridges  over  the 
river,  and  the  back  ground  is  formed  of  fome  mountains,  which 
are  by  no  means  unpi&urefque. 
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C  O  M  M  E  R  C  E. 

The  firfl'  branch  of  commerce  in  which  the  citizens  ofGlaf- 
gow  feem  to  have  been  engaged,  was  the  curing  and  exporting 
falmon  caught  m  the  Clyde.  During  the  former  part  of  the 
3  aft  century,  the  commerce  of  this  city  appears  to  have  been 
trifling,  but  towards  the  clofe  of  it  fome  fpirited  exertions  were 
made.  Confiderable  quantities  of  falmon  and  herrings  were  ex¬ 
ported  to  France,  from  whence,  in  return,  were  imported 
brandy,  fait,  and  wine.  At  the  fame  time  a  more  free  commu¬ 
nication  wras  opened  with  the  countries  on  the  Baltic,  from  which 
they  imported  wood,  iron,  and  other  merchandize.  At  prefent, 
inftead  of  importing  iron,  this  country  exports  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  that  metal. 

The  fpirit  of  commerce  and  enterprise  which  had  already 
taken  root,  was  mod:  effentially  benefited  by  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  ;  an  event  from  which  we  muff  certainly  date  the 
profperity  of  the  city^.  I  have  indeed  heard  it  afferted,  that  the 
union  was  advantageous  to  England,  but  detrimental  to  Scot¬ 
land.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  however,  that  this  political 
event  was  at  leaft  equally  advantageous  to  North  Britain  as  to 
her  fouthern  neighbour.  Before  this,  the  {peculations  of  mer¬ 
chants  had  been  much  cramped,  the  ports  to  which  alone  they 
•could  trade  lay  all  to  the  eaftward,  and  the  neceffary  and  dange¬ 
rous  circumnavigation  of  the  ifland,  proved  a  very  confiderable 
bar  to  the  profperity  of  their  commerce.  At  the  union,  they 
had  the  liberty  of  a  free  commerce  to  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies ;  and  taking  advantage  of  this  favourable  circumftance, 
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they  began  to  profecute  a  trade  to  Virginia  and  Maryland.  When 
this  American  trade  commenced,  the  merchants  here  had  no 
veflels  of  their  own  fit  for  it,  they  therefore  employed  English 
bottoms,  and  chartered  veffels  from  Whitehaven,  and  other  ports. 
The  firft  vefiel,  the  property  of  Glafgow,  that  croffed  the  At¬ 
lantic,  failed  from  the  Clyde  in  the  year  1718.  This  trade  foon 
became  fo  thriving,  that  it  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  firft  com¬ 
mercial  towns  in  England. 

In  the  year  1735,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  fome  favourable 
circumftances,  the  commerce  began  to  advance  gradually,  though 
flowly.  About  the  year  1750,  however,  a  new  mode  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  American  trade  was  adopted,  the  merchants  fending 
out  fadlors,  and  difpofing  of  their  goods  on  credit,  inftead  of  the 
former  method  of  bartering  one  commodity  for  another.  This 
plan  confiderably  increafed  the  extent  of  their  dealings  ;  and  the 
trade  with  America  continued  to  advance  with  rapid  ftrides,  till 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  that  country,  in  the  year  1 775., 
when  it  had  attained  its  greatefi:  height.  As  a  proof  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  trade,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  out  of  90,000 
hogfheads  of  tobacco  imported  into  Britain,  Glafgow  alone  in- 
grolfed  49,000, 

The  American  war  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  commerce  of 
Glafgow.  All  commercial  intercourfe  was  flopped,  and  as  the 
fortunes  of  many  of  the  merchants  were  embarked  in  that  trade, 
and  America  deeply  indebted  to  them,  it  proved  the  ruin  of 
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many  who  had  before  reckoned  themfelvcs  poffeffed  of  inde¬ 
pendant  fortunes. 

But  though  the  commerce  of  the  city  was  thus  interrupted, 
the  ipirit  which  had  been  raifed  was  far  from  being  extin- 
guithed.  The  merchants  began  to  look  out  for  new  fources,  and 
many  of  them  extended  their  commerce  to  the  Wed  Indies,  and 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  though  their  {hipping,  at  the  time 
of  the  greated  extent  of  the  American  trade,  was  more  than  at 
prefent,  amounting  to  60,000  tons,  yet  it  has  been  for  feveral 
years  on  the  increafe,  and  fo  much  fo  of  late,  that  the  veffels  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  trade  of  Clyde  in  1797  out  numbered  thofe  of  the 
preceding  year  by  252 

As  the  union  gave  new  life  and  energy  to  the  commerce  of 
Glafgow,  fo  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of 
the  rife  and  prolperity  of  the  manufactures.  That  event  pre- 
fented  a  wide  held,  from  the  freedom  of  trade  which  this  country 
enjoyed  to  America  and  the  Wed  Indies.  The  opportunity  was 
not  lod,  and  from  that  time  feveral  different  manufactures  have 
been  carried  on  in  this  city. 

The  linen  manufacture,  which  began  here  in  the  year  1725, 
was  for  a  long  time  the  daple  of  the  wed  of  Scotland.  This 
however,  from  the  prediledion  for  Irifli  linens,  and  the  rile  of 
cotton  goods,  has  not  increafed  of  late,  but  dill  a  conliderable 


Manufac¬ 
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quantity  of  linens,  lawns,  cambrics,  checks,  diapers,  &c.  are 
manufactured.  Flax  is  now  fpun  in  this  neighbourhood  hv 
means  of  machinery,  which  is  a  very  great  advantage,  and  fhould 
the  prefent  moment  he  laid  hold  of,  when  neither  Ireland  nor 
Holland  are  in  a  flare  for  purfuing  their  manufactures,  this 
country  would  in  my  opinion  foon  he  as  celebrated  for  its  linens 
as  for  its  muflins.  The  flax,  at  leaf!  a  great  part  of  it,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out  *,  might  be  raifed  in  this  country,  w'hich 
would  be  a  double  advantage.  As  there  are  now  fo  many  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  cotton  branch,  the  profits  muff  be  much  reduced, 
and  though  fortunes  made  by  thefe  manufactures  will  be  more 
common,  they  certainly  will  feldom  be  fo  large  as  they  have 
been  ;  it  would  therefore  be  worth  while  for  perfons  pofiTeffed  of 
confiderable  capitals,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  linen,  which  would  for  a  confiderable  time  afford  much  greater 

i 

profit. 

Cotton  is  now  however  the  grand  ftaple  of  the  Glafgow 
manufacture,  and  in  order  to  carry  it  through  all  its  branches, 
cotton  mills,  bleach  fields,  and  print  works,  have  been  eflablifhed, 
not  only  on  the  flreams  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  even  in  re¬ 
mote  fituations.  And  though  great  numbers  of  mills  have  been 
erected  p,  flail  they  are  by  no  means  .able  to  fiupply  the  quantity 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  156.  note. 

+  A  very  large  mill  is  ere&ing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Glafgow  by  Mr. 
Pattifon,  confifting  of  fix  Itories  j  the  length  of  it  is  165  feet,  and  it  will  contain 

22,000  fpindles. 
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of  yam  required,  fo  that  large  quantities  are  brought  from  Eng- 
land,  and  particularly  from  Manchefter. 

By  a  computation  made  in  the  year  1791,  it  appeared  that 
there  were  1 50,000  looms  employed  in  this  branch  in  Glafgow 
and  the  neighbourhood;  that  each  loom  gave  employment  to 
nine  perfons  on  an  average,  in  the  various  ftages  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  fo  that,  including  women  and  children,  this  branch  at  that 
time  gave  employment  to  135,000  perfons.  Each  loom  on  an 
average  produces  goods  to  the  value  of  jT.  100  per  annum,  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  the  fum  of  jT.  1,500,000  *.  Since  this  time 
the  manufacture  has  increafed  rapidly,  but  to  what  extent  it  is 
not  eafy  to  fay.  I  think,  however,  we  may  hate  the  increafe  at 
one  half,  and  be  coniiderably  within  bounds. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  mention  that  this  city  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  its  univerfity.  The  numbers  of  able  men  who 
have  taught  here  the  different  branches  of  fcience,  as  well  as 
the  many  learned  characters  who  have  been  educated  in  this 
alma  mater ,  are  well  known,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  pub¬ 
lication.  Among  the  profeffors  who  have  filled  different  chairs 
here  with  luftre,  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Robert  Simpfon,  the 
celebrated  mathematician ;  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Hutchefon, 
Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Cullen,  Dr.  Black,  and  profeffor  Anderfon, 
Among  the  great  men  who  have  been  educated  here,  may  be 
mentioned  Buchannan,  the  elegant  latin  poet  and  hiftorian.— 

*  Denholm’s  Hiftory  of  Glafgow. 
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Spottilwood  ;  and  Dr.  William  Hunter. — Mr.  Burke  was  once  a 
candidate  for  the  profefforfhip  of  logic,  but  did  not  fucceed. 

This  celebrated  feminary  of  learning  was  founded  in  the  year 
1450,  by  William  Turnbull,  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  and  confirmed 
by  a  bull  from  pope  Nicholas  V.  The  founder  endowed  it  with 
an  ample  revenue,  and  procured  feveral  privileges  for,  its  mem¬ 
bers  from  James  II.  The  inffitution,  at  its  eftablifhment,  con- 
fifled  of  a  chancellor,  re6tor,  dean  of  faculty,  a  principal  who 
taught  theology,  and  three  profeffors  of  philofophy. 

At  the  reformation  the  univerfity  fuffered  greatly,  its  mem¬ 
bers,  who  were  ecclefiaflics,  having  difperfed  themfelves  to  avoid 
the  popular  fury  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  James  VI.  that 
the  infHtution  began  to  revive.  That  monarch  granted  a  new 
charter  of  ere£lion,  and  bellowed  upon  the  univerfity  the  tythes 
of  the  parifh  of  Govan.  . 

The  univerfity  is  at  prefent  compofed  of  the  following  mem¬ 
bers,  viz.  a  chancellor,  reclor,  dean  of  faculty,  principal,  and 
fixteen  profeffors.  Among  the  different  branches  taught  here, 
ought  to  be  particularly  mentioned  that  of  Law  :  the  le<5tures  of 
profeffor  Millar  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  attended  by 
ftudents  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

As  a  medical  fchool  likewife,  the  reputation  of  this  univerfity 
has  been  annually  increafing,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  hof- 
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pital  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  this.  The  mufeum  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hunter,  containing  a  very  fine  cohesion  of  anatomical 
preparations,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  univerfity,  will  be 
a  great  acquifition  to  it.  Befides  the  anatomical  prepara¬ 
tions,  this  mufeum  contains  a  curious  and  valuable  library  of 
fcarce  books  and  manufcripts,  the  cohesion  of  fhells,  corals, 
infecls,  and  foffils  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  a  cabinet 
of  coins  and  medals,  ancient  and  modern,  the  moft  complete, 
and  heft  conne£ted  in  Europe.  This  laid  article  alone  cold  Dr. 
Hunter  upwards  of  £.  25,000  Iderling.  Several  of  the  profef- 
fors  accommodate  in  their  houfes  a  limited  number  of  young 
gentlemen,  as  boarders  and  private  pupils. 

Another  academical  inftifution  has  been  for  fome  years 
efdablifhed  in  this  city,  denominated 

Anderson’s  University. 

This  inflitution  was  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Anderfbn,  pro- 
feflor  of  natural  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  who 
left  to  the  truftees  appointed  to  conduct  it,  the  whole  of  his  va¬ 
luable  apparatus,  library,  and  mufeum,  as  well  as  his  property  of 
every  other  kind.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  eighty-one  truflees, 
confifting  of  the  nine  following  claffes  :  1 .  Tradefmen  or  me- 
chanics.  2.  Agriculturists.  3.  Artifts.  4.  Manufadhirers. 
5.  Phyficians  and  furgeons.  6.  Lawyers.  7.  Divines.  8.  Na¬ 
tural  philofophers.  9.  Namefakes  or  kinfmen  of  the  founder. 
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Each  clafs  has  a  power  to  fill  up  by  ballot  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  in  any  of  them  by  refignation  or  death  ;  and  if  they 
negledl  to  do  fo  for  a  certain  time,  the  vacancies  are  to  be  filled 
up  by  ballot  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  truflees. 

Four  general  meetings  of  thefe  truflees  are  appointed  to  be 
held  annually,  viz.  on  the  day  of  the  fummer  and  winter  fol- 
flice,  and  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox.  At  thefe  meet¬ 
ings  every  thing  relative  to  the  interefl  of  the  inflitution  is  con- 
lidered,  and  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

Nine  ordinary  managers  are  annually  chofen  by  the  truflees 
from  their  own  body.  Thefe  managers  meet  on  the  firft  Thud- 
day  of  every  month,  to  condudl  the  bufinefs  of  the  inflitution,. 
and  report  their  proceedings  to  each  of  the  general  meetings. 

Besides  thefe  governors  of  the  inflitution,  nine  vifitors  of  the 
univerfity  are  appointed,  by  the  will  of  the  founder,  to  fuperintend 
their  condudl.  Thefe  vifitors  are,  the  lord  provofl  of  Glaigow  ; 
the  eldefl  bailie  ;  the  dean  of  guild  ;  the  deacon  convener  ;  the 
prefident  of  the  faculty  of  phyficians  and  furgeons  ;  the  dean  of 
the  procurators  ;  the  moderator  of  the  fynod  of  Glafgow  and 
Ayr  ;  the  moderator  of  the  prefbytery  of  Glafgow  ;  and  the  mo¬ 
derator  of  the  prefbytery  of  Dumbarton. 

As  the  funds  left  by  profeffor  Anderfon  were  deemed  inade¬ 
quate  to  carry  on  the  inflitution  with  confidence,  a  number  of 
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public-fpirited  citizens  agreed  to  fupport,  what  promifed  to  he  fo 
advantageous  to  the  city  and  neighbourhood  ;  a  lubfcription  was 
opened,  and  a  confiderable  fum  raifed.  For  the  two  fir  ft  years 
the  different  leclures  were  carried  on  in  rooms  granted  by  the 
magiftrates  of  the  city  to  the  truftees,  in  the  new  grammar-. 

Ichool  buildings,  and  in  the  trades  hall,  but  the  public  fpirited 
exertions  of  feveral  truftees  have  put  the  inftitution  in  poffeftion 
of  a  handfome  building,  which,  befides  affording  rooms  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  apparatus,  library,  mufeum,  &c.  contains 
one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  commodious  le&ure  rooms  in  Britain. 

The  form  of  this  room  is  that  of  a  hemifphere,  the  diameter  of  Ledure 

Room. 

which  is  forty-five  feet.  In  the  center  of  the  dome  is  a  large 
window,  and  in  the  fides,  two  fmall  ones,  which  can  be  darkened 
in  an  inftant,  when  this  is  neceffary  to  be  done  for  particular 
experiments.  From  the  center  of  the  great  window  is  fufpended 
a  handfome  glafs  luftre.  The  table  on  which  the  experiments 
are  made,  is  the  arch  of  a  circle,  round  which  the  different  feats 
rile  in  concentric  arches,  properly  elevated  above  each  other,  and 
the  ledhirer  being  placed  in  the  center  of  the  circles,  of  which 
the  feats  are  portions,  every  perfonfits  direclly  facing  him.  This 
room  will  eafily  accommodate  five  hundred  auditors.  On  the 
outfide  is  a  fuite  of  apartments,  containing  the  library,  mufeum, 
apparatus,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  workfhop,  and  other  con- 
veniencies. 

The  apparatus  is  unqueftionably  the  moft  complete  and  ex- 
tenfive  in  Britain.  It  was  collected  by  Mr.  Anderfon  during 
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the  fpace  of  forty  years,  with  great  expence  and  trouble  ;  and 
fince  it  came  into  the  pofifeffion  of  the  inftitution,  it  has  been  con- 
fiderably  augmented  by  the  truftees,  particularly  the  chemical 
part ;  and  I  have  added  to  it  a  complete  collection  of  modern  in- 
ftruments,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Adams,  of  which  I  allow  the 
ufe  to  the  inftitution.  The  mechanical  part  is  particularly  ex- 
tenfive,  containing,  befides  the  ufual  apparatus  for  demonftrating 
the  principles  of  mechanics,  working  models  of  different  kinds 
of  machinery,  and  a  very  complete  apparatus  for  illuff rating 
fortification,  and  every  part  of  military  taCtics,  particularly  ar¬ 
tillery  *.  In  the  mufeum  is  a  very  good  collection  of  minerals, 
confifting  of  about  1 500  fpecimens,  now  arranged  fcientifically 
according  to  Dr.  Babington’s  tables.  The  library  contains  fome 
thoufands  of  volumes  of  well  feleCted  books  on  all  the  different 
branches  of  phyfics,  among  which  are  the  moft  celebrated  French 
authors. 

This  inftitution  was  fet  on  foot  in  the  year  1796,  in  which 
year  I  u^as  appointed  profeffor  of  phyfics  and  philofophy.  1  began 
three  courfes  of  leCtures  in  November,  and  have  continued  them 
for  the  three  laft  winters. 

The  firft  is  a  complete  fcientific  courfe  on  phyfics  und  che- 
miftry,  with  their  application  to  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

*  The  late  profeffor  Anderfon  was  particularly  fond  of  thefe  fubjedfs.  Among 
other  difcoveries,  he  invented  a  method  of  preventing  the  recoil  gf  guns,  by  making 
the  gun  aft  by  means  of  a  pifton,  on  a  body  of  air  contained  in  a  box.  This  enabled 
him  to  reduce  very  much  the  weight  of  artillery,  fo  that  a  fix  or  nine  pounder  may 
be  carried  on  a  litter  by  two  horfes,  and  fired  in  that  fituation. 
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One  lecture  of  this  courfe  is  delivered  every  morning,  and  the 
following  are  the  branches  comprehended  in  it : 

The  properties  of  matter  are  firft  explained,  with  a  view  of 
the  theory  of  Bofcovich  ;  after  which  come  the  laws  of  motion, 
and  the  principles  of  mechanics.  The  principles  are  firft  demon- 
ftrated  mathematically,  and  afterwards  illuftrated  by  experi¬ 
ments,  and  then  the  application  of  each  part  to  the  arts  and 
manufactures  pointed  out,  and,  where  it  can  be  done,  illuftrated 
by  models  of  machinery.  After  this  comes  the  doctrine  of  heat, 
which  occupies  a  confiderable  number  of  lectures.  After  illuf- 
trating  the  general  effects  of  heat,  and  Dr.  Black’s  theory  of 
fluidity  and  evaporation,  I  proceed  to  point  out  the  difcoveries 

made  bv  Count  Rumford. 

✓ 

Having  explained  the  caufe  of  fluidity,  we  proceed  to  the 
principles  of  hydroftatics  and  hydraulics,  rivers,  lakes,  inland 
navigation,  &c.  The  mechanical  properties  of  the  air  are  next 
examined,  which  conffitutes  pneumatics  ;  after  which  come 
acouffics,  the  theory  of  the  winds,  and  mufic ;  the  method  of 
curing  chimneys  according  to  Count  Rumford  s  plan,  meteorology, 
and  aeroftation. 

Being  thus  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  properties  of  the 
air,  we  next  take  a  view  of  its  chemical  properties,  and  in  about 
forty  ledlures,  the  principles  of  chemiffry  are  pointed  out,  and 
illuffrated  by  experiments  ;  then  follows  the  application  of  che- 
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miffry  to  the  different  arts  and  manufadhires,  particularly  etching, 
and  the  different  modes  of  aquatinting,  dying,  bleaching,  and 
calico-printing,  in  which  the  different  proceffes  are  performed 
before  the  ffudents  ;  this  part  of  the  courfe  concludes  with  the 
application  of  chetniftry  to  agriculture,  and  to  the  analysis  of  mi¬ 
neral  waters. 

After  this  follows  a  comprehenfive  view  of  mineralogy,  in 
which  all  the  fpecimens  are  exhibited,  and  their  nature  and  for¬ 
mation  explained,  with  geological  obfervations. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  principles  of  electricity  and  magnetifm; 
and  after  having  conhdered  thefe  two  branches,  and  particularly 
the  former,  at  confiderable  length,  we  proceed  to  optics.  In  this 
part,  the  principles  of  the  fcience  are  pointed  out  ;  afterwards 
the  ffru&ure  of  the  eye  and  the  phenomena  of  vition  are  con- 
iidered,  and  an  account  of  optical  inftruments  given  :  the  fubjeCt 
is  Unified  by  a  view  of  the  theory  and  praCtice  of  perfpedtive. 

The  laff  part  of  the  courfe  conlifts  of  phylical  affronomy, 
which  is  compriled  in  ten  or  twelve  leCtures  only,  becaufe  a  more 
particular  confideration  of  it  would  exclude  fome  more  ufeful 
parts  of  the  courfe,  and  the  completion  of  this  part  is  left  to 
the  le&urer  on  affronomy  and  geography. 

I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  courfe  in 
Britain  which  comprehends  fo  much,  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
'  fo 
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fo  full  on  each  Iubje61  ;  and  this  arifes  from  a  particular  attention 
to  economy  with  refpeft  to  time.  The  lecture  begins  precifely 
at  the  hour  ;  all  recapitulation  is  avoided,  and  what  is  ufually  in¬ 
troduced  to  fpin  out  lefs  comprehenfive  courfes,  carefully  ex¬ 
cluded. 

Besides  this  courfe,  I  give  a  popular  one  on  experimental 
philofopby  :  this  courfe  only  occupies  one  lefiure  a  week,  which 
is  in  the  evening;.  Here  all  mathematical  and  abftra<5t  reafoning 
is  as  much  as  poffible  avoided,  the  moft  pleating  and  interefting 
experiments  introduced,  and  the  whole  calculated  to  give  an 
idea  of  thofe  fubjefls  to  thofe  who  have  not  had  leifure  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  inveftigating  them,  and  to  refrefh  the  memories  of 
thofe  who  have.  It  is  intended  likewife  as  introduflory  to  the 
fcientific  courfe. 

The  third  is  a  popular  courfe  on  chemiftry,  which  takes  up, 
for  the  flrft  part  of  the  feffion,  one  evening,  and  in  the  latter  part, 
two  evenings  every  week.  In  this  courfe,  the  principles  of  che¬ 
miftry,  with  its  application  to  the  arts  and  domeftic  economy,  are 
pointed  out,  and  illuftrated  by  experiments 

Besides  thele  courfes,  during  the  lummer  I  give  a«  fhort 
courfe  on  botany,  and  the  theory  of  agriculture;  and  the  next 

*  I  have  printed  a  text  book  for  this  courfe,  under  the  title  of  “  Outlines  of  a 
Courfe  of  Lectures  on  Chemiftry,”  which  is  fold  by  Cadell  and  Davies,  London. 

winter 
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winter  I  propofe  a  courfe  on  the  philofophy  of  natural  hiffory; 
the  following  outline  of  which  lias  been  laid  before  the  ma¬ 
nagers  : 

The  courfe  is  to  begin  with  a  general  view  of  the  univerfe,  in 
which  l  fhall  defcribe  the  different  nebulae,  or  fyffems  of  fixed 
ffars,  and  point  out  the  probability  of  their  being  funs,  round 
which  different  worlds  revolve.  We  fhall  next  fix  our  attention 
on  one  of  them,  our  fun,  and  fhall  examine  the  different  planets 
which  revolve  round  it,  with  the  various  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit,  and  fhall  then  confine  ourfelves  through  the  remainder 
of  the  courfe  to  the  planet  on  which  we  are  placed,  and  in  which 
we  are  moll:  intereffed.  We  fhall  firff  examine  the  different 
theories  concerning  its  formation,  the  changes  which  it  appears 
to  have  undergone  from  volcanic  fires,  and  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  ;  this  will  give  an  opportunity  of  introducing  fome  intereff- 
ins:  remarks  on  mineralos;v,  on  exiffins;  and  extinfl  volcanoes,  and 
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collections  of  balaltic  pillars.  After  this,  we  fhall  examine  the 
atmofphere  which  furrounds  the  earth,  and  point  out  its  moft 
ftriking  properties,  both  chemical  and  mechanical ;  and  fhall 
then  defcribe  the  feveral  changes  this  fluid  undergoes  from  winds, 
thunder,  & c.  and  give  an  account  of  the  formation  of  miffs, 
clouds,  rivers,  and  lakes. 

We  fhall  next  take  a  view  of  the  different  livins:  being's  on 
thefurface  of  the  earth,  and  firff  of  man,  in  which  we  fhall  trace 
his  progrefs  from  infancy  to  old  age,  the  unfolding  of  reafon, 
§  the 
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tne  faculty  called  inddndt,  &c.  Next  will  follow  a  view  of  the 
philofophy  of  living  matter,  with  a  general  outline  of  phyfio- 
logy  :  the  effects  of  different  climates  on  the  colour  of  the 
human  fpecies  ;  the  progrefs  of  man  in  fociety,  from  rudenefs  to 
refinement.  After  this  will  be  pointed  out  the  mod:  remarkable 
particulars  with  refpedt  to  other  animals,  fuch  as  their  modes  of 
life,  migration,  &c.  The  courfe  will  be  concluded  with  a  view 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  the  philofophy  of  botany,  with  the 
theory  of  agriculture  and  gardening. 

Besides  thefe  courfes  of  ledlures,  which,  excepting  the  lad:,  I 
have  now  delivered  for  three  fefdons,  two  others  have  been  de¬ 
livered  this  lad:  winter  by  Mr.  Lothian,  the  profeffor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  the  fird:  on  the  elements  of  the  mathematics,  and  the 
fecond  on  geography  and  afironomy. 

The  number  of  fludents  attending  my  ledlures  this  lad:  feffion, 
was  525,  the  preceding  year  about  500,  and  the  firll:  year  no 
lefs  than  975.  I  accommodate  in  my  houfe,  a  few  young  gentle¬ 
men  as  private  pupils,  who  befides  receiving  private  infiru&ions, 
attend  my  le&ures,  and  thofe  of  the  profeffors  in  the  univerfity 
of  Glafgow  *, 

This  inddtution  is  undoubtedly  well  adapted  to  the  education 
of  young  gentlemen  defigned  for  manufadfures  or  commerce, 
who  are  too  often  fent  from  the  grammar  fchool  to  the  counting 
houfe,  without  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  will  enable 

*  The  reader  will  recoiled  that  this  was  written  before  my  removal  to  London. 
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them  to  fill  up,  in  a  rational  manner,  the  many  vacant  hours 
which  every  perfon  muft  find  unemployed  in  bufinefs  ;  which 
will  enable  him  to  appear  with  advantage  in  that  fphere  of  life, 
to  which  the  fortune  he  may  po fiefs  or  acquire  will  entitle  him  ; 
or  which  will  enable  him  to  make  thofe  improvements  in  his 
bufinefs  he  would  do,  if  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which 
his  different  operations  depend.  In  an  infiitution  of  this  kind, 
he  can  fiudy  what  branches  he  may  think  proper,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  is  learning,  or  attending  to  his  bufinefs. 

A  much  more  important  purpofe  anfwered  by  this  infiitution, 
however,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  This  is  the  firfi  regular 
infiitution  in  which  the  fair  fex  have  been  admitted  to  the  temple 
of  knowledge  on  the  fame  footing  with  men  ;  and  it  muft 
be  faid  in  their  praife,  that  they  have  not  negleCted  to  avail 
themfelves  of  it ;  nearly  one  half  of  my  auditors,  to  each 
courfe,  having  been  ladies,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  in¬ 
fiitution. 

The  raofi  fplendid  feminaries  have  in  all  ages,  and  in'  every 
civilized  country,  been  founded  and  endowed  with  the  moft 
profufe  liberality  for  the  education  of  men  ;  every  fcience  that 
could  exalt  the  genius,  humanize  the  heart,  or  enlarge  the  under- 
fianding,  has  been  taught  them  with  unremitting  pains  ;  while 
the  fofter  fex,  whofe  minds  are  naturally  moulded  to  refinement, 
and  who  are  at  leafi  equally  capable  of  the  enjoyment  of  intel¬ 
lectual  pleafures,  have  been  left  to  languifh  in  ignorance,  and 
9  fuffered. 
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fuitered,  for  want  of  opportunities,  to  acquire  a  tafte  for  what  is 
frivolous,  and  unworthy  of  the  human  mind. 

If  we  trace  the  progrefs  of  fociety  from  rudenefs  to  refine¬ 
ment,  we  lhall  uniformly  find,  that  the  female  fex  has  approached 
its  proper  place,  as  the  latter  has  advanced.  In  the  favage  (late, 
the  defpot  man  thought  every  employment  unworthy  of  his  dig¬ 
nity  but  war  and  the  chace;  the  culture  of  the  ground,  as  well 
as  all  forts  of  domeftic  drudgery,  were  committed  to  women, 
who  were  thought  inferior  to  their  lords,  becaufe  they  had  not 
drength  to  lhare  in  their  favage  employments.  The  warrior 
and  the  hunter  could  not  fubmit  to  domedic  occupations  ;  he 
balked  whole  days  by  the  fire,  or  in  the  fun;  and  a  doth,  joylefs 
and  fupine,  fucceeded  or  relieved  the  dangers  of  the  battle,  or  the 
fatigues  of  the  chace. 

As  refinement  took  place  by  flow  and  gradual  Heps,  the  fair 
fex  were  treated  with  more  kindnefs,  and  in  the  more  polifhed 
dates,  became  exempted  from  drudgery,  and  differed  to  dine  at 
the  fame  table  with  their  lords.  With  the  advancement  of 
civilization,  attention  to  the  female  fex  increafed,  till  in  the  days 
of  chivalry,  a  ridiculous  attention  or  gallantry  took  place,  which 
was  equally  degrading  to  them,  as  rational  beings,  with  their 
former  treatment.  This  kind  of  attention  has  been  continued 
to  modern  times,  and  the  epithet  ridiculous,  will  not,  on  exami¬ 
nation,  I  think  be  deemed  improper. 
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Suppose  any  fenfible  and  well-informed  man  fhould  addrefa 
to  his  own  fex  the  flattery  and  abfurd  nonfenfe  with  which  he 
affails  the  other ;  would  he  not  be  knocked  down,  or  confined 
in  a  mad-houfe  ?  But  why  does  he  treat  the  female  fex  in  this 
manner?  When  in  their  company,  why  does  he  not  converfe 
rationally  on  lubje6ts  of  tafte,  of  fcience,  or  of  morality,  as  when 
he  is  in  company  with  men  ?  Becaufe  their  minds  have  not  been 
cultivated,  and  they  cannot  take  a  fhare  in  fuch  converfation. 

But  is  the  female  mind  incapable  of  cultivation  ?  If  we  look 
round,  we  Ihall  find  in  all  who  have  had  equal  opportunities, 
that  at  leaf!  equal  improvements  have  been  made.  With  what 
juftice  the  female  mind  has  been  charged  with  having  lefs  ca¬ 
pacity  for  knowledge  than  men,  I  appeal  to  all  who  have  read 
die  works  of  thofe  ladies  who  have  cultivated  their  undei Hand¬ 
ings. 

The  frivolous  purfuits  for  which  the  fair  fex  have  been  con¬ 
demned,  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  them,  but  to  their  education. 
Can  it  be  expe6ted  that  the  female  mind,  confefifedly  more  lively 
and  adive  than  that  of  the  other  fex,  can  fink  into  indolence 
and  inactivity  ;  or  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  any  other  than  frivo¬ 
lous  purfuits  can  engage  the  attention,  where  no  care  has  been 
taken  to  infill  a  tafte  for  rational  knowledge,  and  where  the 
cares  of  bufinefs  do  not  occupy  the  mind.  On  examination,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  uncultivated  minds  of  men,  if  not  im- 
merfed  in  bufinefs,  give  way  to  much  more  unworthy  and  irra¬ 
tional  purfuits  than  thofe  of  the  other  fex. 
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'I  he  ladies  of  this  city  are  undoubtedly  much  indebted  to  the 
founder,  as  being  the  flrft  perfon  in  this  ifland  who  fet  on  foot  a 
plan  of  rational  education  for  them,  which  affords  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  not  only  ufeful  to  themfelves  in  various  cir- 
cumftances  of  life,  and  capable  of  always  lupplying  a  rational 
amufement,  without  the  neceftity  of  feeking  it  elfewhere;  but 
which  fits  them  for  companions  for  the  other  fex,  and  puts  them 
on  a  footing  of  equality  in  converfation  ;  befides,  it  enables  them 
to  fulfil,  with  credit  and  propriety,  the  moft  important  occupa¬ 
tion  in  life,  which  is  generally  committed  to  their  charge  :  I 
mean  the  cultivation  of  the  infant  mind,  which  is  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  morals,  patriotifm,  religion,  and  all  the  virtues 
that  adorn  fociety.  It  is  juftly  obferved  by  an  excellent  writer, 
that  the  feeds  of  virtue  and  morality  are  oftener  Town  by  the 
mother  than  the  tutor. 

I  fear  that  the  egotifm  I  have  been  obliged  to  ufe  in  {peak¬ 
ing  of  this  inftitution,  will  have  difgufted  the  reader,  but  fcarcely 
any*  account  of  it  has  yet  been  given  by  any  writer,  and  I  wifh 
to  hold  it  up  as  a  kind  of  model  to  the  larger  towns  in  England, 
where  fimilar  inftitutions  might  be  eafily  eftablifhed.  The  only 
difficulty  would  be  the  raffing  of  a  fum  for  a  building  and  apparatus, 
for  there  is  fcarcely  any  place  where  fuch  an  inftitution  ought  to 
be  eftablifhed,  where  there  would  not  be  found  fome  perfons 
capable  and  willing  to  give  the  le&ures  for  the  emoluments  that 
might  arife,  and  other  confiderations. 
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Kilfyth. 


Mummy. 
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While  we  were  reRing  ourfelves  for  a  few  days  at  Glafgow, 
after  the  fatigue  of  our  journey,  before  we  proceeded  to  the  falls 
of  the  Clyde,  we  received  an  invitation  from  the  reverend  Mr. 
Rennie,  miniRer  of  Kilfyth,  to  vilit  that  place,  in  order  to  fee 
a  curious  mummy  which  had  been  difcovered  in  a  vault  under  the 
church,  near  a  year  before.  This  place  is  about  14  miles  diRant 
from  Glafgow.  The  vault  had  been  clofed  up,  but  Mr.  Rennie 
had  the  goodnefs  to  order  an  opening  to  be  made,  through  which 
we  defcended  with  difficulty,  but  were  amply  repaid  for  our 
trouble,  for,  though  the  body  was  by  no  means  in  that  high  Rate 
of  prefervation  that  it  was  when  firR  difcovered,  having  received 
fome  injury  from  the  air,  and  Rill  more  from  the  facrilegious 
hands  which  had  torn  away  part  of  the  ffiroud,  Rill  it  was 
wonderfully  perfect.  Mr.  Watts  took  a  drawing  of  it,  which 
he  afterwards  corredled  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Rennie,  fo  as  to 
make  it  exadlly  refemble  the  appearance  of  the  body  when  firR 
difcovered. 

Mr.  Rennie  politely  offered  to  draw  up  a  particular  account 
of  the  circumRances  attending  this  mummy,  which  I  afterwards 
received  from  him,  and  which  I  fhall  infert  in  his  own  words. 

“  There  is  an  arched  vault,  or  burying  ground,  under  the 
church  of  Killy th,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  burial  place  of 
the  family  of  Kilfyth  for  many  generations. 

u  As  the  eRate  was  forfeited,  and  the  title  became  extindl  in 
the  year  1715,  it  has  never  been  ufed  for  that  purpofe  lince  that 

'period. 
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period.  The  Earl  fled  with  his  lady  and  family  to  Flanders,  and 
though  he  returned  more  than  once  in  cog.  in  the  habit  of  a 
common  beggar,  and  as  fuch  lodged  with  feveral  of  his  tenants, 
yet  it  is  certain  he  was  not  buried  at  Kilfyth. 

“  The  tradition  is,  and  it  is  faid  to  be  confirmed  by  fome 
papers  and  letters  lately  found,  that  he,  and  a  number  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  noblefle,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion, 
were  either  murdered,  or  killed  by  a  fudden  accident  in  Holland, 
about  the  year  1717. 

“  At  all  events  it  feems  certain,  that  his  lady,  with  her  infant 
fon,  were  fmothered  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  the  room,  in 
which  a  number  of  the  nobility  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  were  affembled.  It  is  generally  faid  and  believed,  that 
this  was  not  by  accident,  but  defign :  that  the  landlord  and  fome 
of  his  accomplices  had  cut  the  beams  which  fupported  the  roof, 
and  that  upon  a  fignal  being  given,  he  let  it  fall  in  with  a  view 
to  Another  the  whole  company.  It  appears  that  very  few  efcaped, 
and  I  never  heard  it  doubted  or  denied  that  lady  Kilfyth  and  her 
infant  perifhed  in  the  ruins.  Indeed  the  wound  fhe  received  on 
the  right  temple  is  Fill  vifible,  and  when  the  body  was  firA 
difcovered,  it  was  covered  with  a  black  patch,  about  the  lize  oj 
a  crown  piece.  There  is  no  mark  of  violence  on  her  fon.  He 
feems  to  have  been  fmothered,  as  it  is  generally  faid,  fitting  on. 

the  knee  of  his  mother  at  table. 

«  Her  body  was  embowelled  and  embalmed,  and  loon  after¬ 
wards  lent  over  to  Scotland.  It  was  landed  and  lay  at  Leith  for 

fome  time  in  a  cellar,  and  was  afterwards  carried  to  Kilfyth,  and 
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buried  in  great  pomp,  according  to  the  form  of  the  church  of 
England.  It  is  not  twenty  years  fince  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  parifh  died,  who  were  in  their  youth  eye-witneffes  of  the 
funeral. 

“  I  he  body  was  inclofed,  firfl  in  a  coffin  of  fir,  next  in  a 
leaden  coffin,  nicely  cemented,  but  without  any  infcription,  this 
was  again  covered  with  a  very  ftrong  wooden  coffin.  The  fpace 
between  the  two  was  filled  up  with  a  white  matter,  fomewhat 
of  the  colour  and  confidence  of  putty,  apparently  compofed  of 
gums  and  perfumes,  for  it  had  a  rich  and  delicious  flavour.  When 
I  was  a  boy  at  fchool,I  have  frequently  feen  the  coffin  in  which  fhe 
lies,  for  the  vault  was  then  always  acceflible,  and  often  opened  : 
but  at  that  time  the  wooden  coffin  was  entire.  Indeed  it  was  only 
within  a  few  years  that  it  decayed.  Even  after  this,  the  lead 
one  remained  entire  for  a  conliderable  time ;  but  being  very 
brittle  and  thin,  it  alfo  began  to  moulder  away  :  a  flight  touch 
of  the  finger  penetrated  any  part  of  it.  In  the  apertures  thus 
made,  nothing  was  feen  but  the  gummy  matter  above  mentioned. 
When  this  was  partly  removed,  which  was  eafily  done,  being  very 
foft,  and  only  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  another  wooden  coffin 
appeared,  which  feemed  quite  clean  and  frefh. 

“  But  no  one  ever  thought  of  opening  it,  till  the  fpring  179 6, 
when  fome  rude  regardlefs  young  men  went  to  vifit  the  tomb, 
and  with  facrilegious  hands  tore  open  the  leaden  coffin.  To 
their  furprife,  they  found  under  the  lead  a  covering  of  fir,  as 
clean  and  frefh  as  if  it  had  been  made  the  day  before.  The 
cover  of  this  being  loofe,  was  eafily  removed.  With  aftonifh- 
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ment  and  conbernation  they  faw  the  body  of  lady  Kilfyth,  and 
her  child,  as  perfeft  as  the  hour  they  were  entombed. 

44  b  or  fome  weeks  this  circumbance  was  kept  fecret,  but  at 
lab:  it  began  to  be  whifpered  in  fevera)  companies,  and  foon  ex¬ 
cited  great  and  general  curiofitv.  On  the  12th  of  June,  while 
I  was  from  home,  great  crowds  affembled,  and  would  not  be 
denied  ad  million.  At  all  hours  of  the  night  as  well  as  the  day, 
they  afterwards  perfibed  in  gratifying  their  curiofity. 

“  I  saw  the  body  foon  after  the  coffin  was  opened.  It  was 
quite  entire.  Every  feature,  and  every  limb  was  as  full,  nay  the 
very  ffiroud  was  as  clear  and  freffi,  and  the  colours  of  the  rib¬ 
bons  as  bright  as  the  day  they  were  lodged  in  the  tomb. 

“  What  rendered  this  feene  more  briking,  and  truly  intereb- 
ing,  was,  that  the  body  of  her  fon  and  only  child,  the  natural 
heir  of  the  title  and  ebates  of  Kilfyth,  lay  at  her  knee.  His 
features  were  as  compofed  as  if  he  had  been  only  afleep.  His 
colour  was  as  frefh,  and  his  fieffi  as  plump  and  full,  as  in  the 
perfedl  glow  of  health  ;  the  fmile  of  infancy  and  innocence  fat 
on  his  lips.  His  ffiroud  was  not  only  entire,  but  perfe£lly  clean, 
without  a  particle  of  dub  upon  it.  He  feems  to  have  been  only 
a  few  months  old. 

“  The  body  of  lady  Kilfyth  was  equally  well  preferved,  and 
at  a  little  dibance,  with  the  feeble  light  of  a  taper,  it  would  not 
have  been  eafy  to  dibinguiffi  whether  ffie  was  dead  or  alive. 
The  features,  nay  the  very  expreffion  of  her  countenance,  were 
marked  and  dibinft,  and  it  was  only  in  a  certain  bght,  that  you 
could  dibinguiffi  any  thing  like  the  ghably  and  agonizing  traits 
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of  a  violent  death.  Not  a  tingle  fold  of  her  fhroud  was  difcom- 
poled,  nor  a  tingle  member  impaired. 

“  But  no  defcription  can  give  a  juft  or  adequate  idea  of  the 
neatnefs  or  elegance  of  her  appearance.  I  therefore  refer  to  the 
tketch  taken  by  your  friend.  I  have  only  to  lament  that  his 
reprefentation  was  flnifhed  chiefly  from  my  defcription,  as  at  the 
time  you  faw  the  body  it  was  much  fullied,  and  the  throud  in¬ 
jured  :  but  it  is  as  near  the  original  as  I  can  recoiled!,  or  as  any 
pencil  can  exprefs.  I  can  only  fay  it  is  not  a  flattering  por¬ 
trait. 

“  Let  the  candid  reader  furvey  this  fketch;  let  him  recal  to 
mind  the  tragic  tale  that  it  unfolds,  and  fay,  if  he  can,  that  it 
does  not  arreft  the  attention,  and  intereft  the  heart.  For  my 
part  it  excited  in  my  mind  a  thoufand  melancholy  reflexions, 
and  I  could  not  but  regret  that  fuch  rudenefs  had  been  offered 
to  the  allies  of  the  dead,  as  to  expofe  them  thus  to  the  public 
view. 

“  The  body  feemed  to  have  been  preferved  in  fome  liquid, 
nearly  of  the  colour  and  appearance  of  brandy  :  the  whole 
coffin  feems  to  have  been  full  of  it,  and  all  its  contents  faturated 
with  it.  The  body  had  affumed  fomewhat  the  fame  tinge,  but 
this  ferved  only  to  give  it  a  frefher  look ;  it  had  none  of  the 
ghaftly  livid  hue  of  death,  but  rather  a  copper  complexion. 

"  It  would,  I  believe,  have  been  difficult  for  a  chemift  to  afcer- 
tain  the  nature  of  this  liquid  ;  though  perfedlly  tranlparent,  it 
had  loft  all  its  pungent  qualities,  its  tafte  being  quite  vapid.  I 
have  heard,  however,  that  feveral  medical  gentlemen  earned  off 
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fmall  phials  full  of  it,  but  do  not  know  whether  they  made  any 
experiments  with  it.  The  rich  odoriferous  flavour  continued 
not  only  in  the  vault,  but  even  in  the  church,  for  many  weeks, 
as  can  be  atteded  by  many  hundreds  ;  all  agreed  that  it  was  a 
mixture  of  perfumes,  but  of  what  kind  it  was  not  eafy  to  fay : 
the  mofl:  prevalent  feemed  to  me  to  be  that  of  fpirit  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  odour  continued  the  longed:. 

“  The  head  reclined  on  a  pillow,  and  as  the  covering  decayed, 
it  was  found  to  contain  a  collection  of  ftrong  fcented  herbs. 
Balm,  fage,  and  mint,  were  eafily  didinguifhed,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  that  the  body  was  filled  with  the  fame. 

“  Although  the  bodies  were  thus  entire  at  fil'd:,  1  confefs  l 
expeded  to  fee  them  foon  crumble  into  dud ;  efpecially  as  they 
were  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  the  fine  aromatic  fluid  had 
evaporated  ;  and  it  teems  furprizing  that  they  did  not.  For 
feveral  weeks  they  underwent  no  vidble  change,  and  had  they 
not  been  fullied  with  dud,  and  the  drops  of  greafe  from  the 
candles  held  over  them,  I  am  confident  they  might  have  remained 
as  entire  as  ever  ;  for  even  a  few  months  ago,  the  bodies  were 
as  firm  and  compaCt  as  at  fird,  and  though  preded  with  the 
finger  did  not  yield  to  the  touch,  but  feemed  to  retain  the  elaf- 
ticity  of  the  living  body.  Even  the  fhroud,  though  torn  by  the 
Tude  hands  of  the  regardlefs  multitude,  is  dill  drong,  and  free 
from  rot. 

46  Perhaps  the  mod  lingular  phenomenon  is,  that  the  bodies 
feem  not  to  have  undergone  the  fmalled  decompolition,  or  difor- 
ganization.  Several  medical  gentlemen  (I  think  you  did  lb 
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yourfelf,)  have  made  a  fmall  inciAon  into  the  arm  of  the  infant ; 
the  fubfhmce  of  the  body  was  quite  firm,  and  every  part  in  its 
original  Rate. 

“  Lady  Kilsyth  was  of  the  family  of  Dundonald ;  this  ap¬ 
pears  from  Craufurd’s  peerage,  and  other  undoubted  authority. 
She  is  there  called  Jean,  daughter  of  lord  William  Cochrane,  fon 
and  heir  of  William  earl  of  Dundonald. 

“  It  is  equally  certain  that  fhe  was  ArA  married  to  the  vif- 
count  Dundee,  and  even  after  fhe  married  her  fecond  hufband, 
fhe  Rill  retained  this  title  ;  for  he  was  then  the  heir  apparent 
only  of  the  title  and  eRates  of  Kilfvth,  and  of  courie  till  the  death 
of  his  father  fhe  was  not  called  lady  Kilfyth.. 

“  There  was  a  Angular  circumRance  attending  this  connec- 
tion.  She  had  come  on  a  vifit  to  Colzium,  the  feat  of  the  family 
of  Kilfyth,  about  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Killicranky,  in  which 
her  hufband  the  vifcount  Dundee  fell.  At  that  time  it  was  fa  id 
that  William  LivingRoti  (afterwards  vifcount  Kilfyth,  and  her 
hufband)  ArA  paid  his  addrefles  to  her.  As  a  pledge  of  his  love, 
he  prefented  her  with  a  l  ing  ;  but  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Are 
dropped  it  next  day  in  the  garden.  To  lofe  a  ring  in  Rich 
circumAances,  and  fo  foon,  was  no  doabt  regarded  as  an  evil 
omen  ;  a  liberal  reward  was  therefore  offered  to  any  perfon  who 
Ihould  And  and  reAore  it ;  but  in  vain  ;  it  could  not  be  found  ; 
and  till  the  year  1796,  nearly  a  century  after,  was  never  heard 
of. 

“  At  that  time,  however,  the  tenant  of  the  garden,  when 
digging  potatoes,  difeovered  it  in  a  clod  of  earth.  At  ArA  he 
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regarded  it  as  a  bauble,  but  the  moment  the  legend  became  ap¬ 
parent,  tne  tradition  came  frefh  into  his  recollection,  and  he 
inftantly  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  ring  of  lady  Kilfyth. 

“  It  is  of  gold,  and  about  the  value  of  ten  fhillings  ;  about 
the  breadth  of  a  ftraw,  and  without  any  Rone.  The  external 
furface  is  ornamented  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle,  and  on  the  in¬ 
ternal  furface  is  the  following  legend,  %ovrs  onlly  &  Euer.  This 
ring  is,  I  believe,  in  the  pofleflion  of  Sir  Archibald  Edmonfton, 
of  Duntreath,  the  proprietor  of  the  Killy th  eRates.” 

To  this  account  given  by  Mr.  Rennie,  I  can  only  exprefs  my 
regret,  that  this  body,  which  had  been  fo  admirably  preferved, 
Riould  be  wantonly  deRroyed  or  damaged.  Had  it  been  inclofed 
in  a  glafs  cafe,  when  difcovered,  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
remained  for  centuries  in  the  fame  Rate. 

August  15.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  we  fet  out  to  fee 
the  falls  of  the  Clyde,  accompanied  in  this  journey  by  the  dear 
partner  of  my  domeRic  happinefs,  little  thinking  that  this  would 
be  the  laR  jaunt  we  fhould  take  together.  The  weather  was 
delightful,  her  fpirits  remarkably  good,  and  I  think  I  never  con¬ 
templated  the  beauties  of  nature  with  more  pleafure  than  during 
this  little  tour.  Though  I  beheld  the  fcenery  of  the  highlands 
with  that  enthufiafm  which  I  always  feel  when  contemplating 
the  grand  or  beautiful  features  of  nature,  yet  I  felt  a  dreary  blank 
in  my  mind,  on  the  reflexion  that  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  fcenes 
was  not  fhared  by  her.  This  blank  was  now  filled  completely. 
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Alas  !  how  bitter  is  the  reflexion  that  now  daily  and  hourly 
fills  my  mind;  I  am  an  infulated  being,  and  the  beautiful  face  of 
the  creation  prefents  to  me  nothing  but  a  dreary  wafle.  When 
I  endeavour  to  call  to  my  recollediion  the  happinefs  I  enjoyed  in 
this  little  excurfion,  I  can  fcarcely  think  it  real,  fo  faint  a  trace 
has  it  left  behind. 

’Tis  like  the  fnow  falls  in  the  river, 

A  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever  ; 

Or  like  the  borealis  race, 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 

Or  like  the  rainbow’s  lovely  form, 

Evanifhing  amid  the  ftorm 

It  Rems  as  if  my  whole  life  had  been  a  life  of  mifery,  while 
the  fwift  moments  of  happinefs  have  fcarce  left  an  impref- 
fion.  How  ftrongly  do  I  feel  the  force  of  the  following  beautiful 
leutiment : 

Ay  de  mi !  un  Ano  felice 
Parece  un  foplo  ligero: 

Pero  fin  dicha  un  inftante 
Es  un  figlo  de  tormento. 

I  am  fenfible  that  I  ought  to  apologize  to  my  readers  for  the 
introduction  of  private  misfortunes,  in  which  few  of  them  can 
be  interefled  ;  but  reflexions  fimilar  to  thefe  continually  dwell  on 
my  mind,  and  almoft  exclude  every  other  idea.  No  wonder  then 
that  they  fhould  fometimes  efcape  from  my  pen. 


*  Bums. 
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This  fhort  tour  prefents  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mod;  delight¬ 
ful  rides  in  Scotland  :  the  road  from  Glafeow  is  generally  near 
the  Clyde,  whofe  banks  are  beautifully  wooded.  The  firft  fix 
miles  of  it  are  not  however  very  interefting  ;  at  that  diftance  we 
came  to  the  village  of  Uddingftone,  and  foon  after  to  the  ruins 
of  Bothwell  caftle,  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde.  Bothwell 
Though  it  has  been  long  in  ruins,  it  {till  exhibits  remains  of  its 
ancient  grandeur,  and  the  power  of  its  poflefibrs.  The  whole 
building  is  very  extenlive,  it  has  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare, 
being  254  feet  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth;  its  walls  are  up¬ 
wards  of  fifteen  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  in  many  places  fixty 
feet  high,  built  of  a  kind  of  red  grit  ;  three  of  the  towers  yet 

remain  out  of  the  four,  of  which  two  are  pretty  entire ;  in  the 

higheft,  the  flair-cafe  is  flill  tolerably  perfect,  and  condudts  to  the 
top,  from  whence  is  a  beautiful  and  extenfive  view  to  the  weft- 
ward.  The  interior  area  of  the  caftle  is  now  converted  into  a 
bowling-green  and  flower-garden. 

This  caftle  made  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Concerning  the  date  of  its  origin,  hiftory,  and  tradition, 
are  however  equally  filent.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  it  was 
the  refidence  of  the  Englifh  governor;  we  find  it  in  particular 
in  the  pofleflion  of  Aimer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  go¬ 
vernor  of  Scotland,  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  and  it  was 

hither  that  he  fled  upon  his  defeat  by  Bruce,  at  the  battle  of 
Loudon -hill  in  1307.  On  the  forfeiture  of  Pembroke,  it  had 
a  variety  of  poffeflbrs ;  and,  among  the  reft,  the  man  moft  no- 
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torioufly  marked  in  the  annals  of  Scotland  for  the  audacity  and 
fplendour  of  his  crimes,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  whofe  name  it 
Rill  bears.  From  Bothwell  it  defcended  to  Archibald  the  Grim, 
earl  of  Douglas,  in  whole  family  it  continued  till  their  attainder 
in  1445.  After  a  variety  of  tranfmiflions,  it  reverted  to  the 
family  of  Douglas  in  1 7 1 5,  in  whole  pofTeffion  it  now  remains. 
Near  the  caRie  is  Bothwell  houfe,  the  prefect  refidence  of  lord 
Douglas,  a  very  handfome  building  of  red  Rone,  charmingly 
fituated,  and  furrounded  with  woods. 

Bhntyre  Opposite  to  Bothwell  callle,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Clyde, 

p  2*10  i*y » 

Rand  the  ruins  of  Blantvre  priory,  on  a  rock  riling  almoR 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  river  ;  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
walls,  on  a  line  with  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  Rill  remain. 
Between  the  caRle  and  this  priory,  tradition  informs  us  there 
formerly  exiRed  a  fubterraneous  paffage  under  the  Clyde,  by 
which  the  female  part  of  its  inhabitants  fled  in  time  of  danger 
to  the  prote&ion  which  a  monaRery  afforded. 

Little  account  can  be  now  procured  of  the  origin  and  hif- 
tory  of  this  religious  eRablifhment.  It  appears  from  fome  an¬ 
cient  records,  that  it  was  originally  a  fort  of  colony  from  the 
monaRery  of  Jedburgh  *.  Upon  the  abolition  of  religious 
houfes  in  Scotland  in  the  fixteenth  century,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Walter  Stuart,  lord  privy  feal,  who  was  afterwards  created 
lord  Blantvre,  in  whofe  family  it  has  fince  continued. 

*  See  Stat.  Account  of  Blantyre.  Denholm’s  Hiftory.  Hope’s  Minor  Praftics. 
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After  viewing  thefe  memorable  monuments  of  antiquity, 
\ve  palled  through  the  village  of  Both  well,  where  is  an  ancient 
church,  a  good  fpecimen  of  gothic  architecture.  At  the  diftance 
of  about  a  mile  from  Bothwell,  we  came  to  Bothwell  bridge, 
memorable  for  a  battle  in  the  year  1679  between  the  whigs,  or 
covenanters,  and  the  king’s  army  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  which  was  fatal  to  the  affairs  of  the  former. 
At  the  diftance  of  two  miles  farther,  we  came  to  Hamilton,  a 
town  of  confiderable  lize,  but  irregularly  built.  It  attra&s  the 
attention  of  the  traveller,  chiefly  on  account  of  Hamilton  houfe, 
the  refldence  of  the  duke  of  that  name.  This,  though  a  very 
fuperb  building,  is  a  heavy  one,  confifting  of  a  front  or  center, 
with  two  very  deep  wings.  It  feems  to  have  been  built  at 
different  periods  :  the  moft  ancient  part  was  erected  in  the  year 
1 59 1,  but  the  more  modern,  and  moft  confiderable  part,  was  built 
about  the  end  of  the  laff  century.  Some  of  the  apartments  are 
very  large,  particularly  the  gallery,  in  which  is  a  good  collection 
of  pictures,  decidedly,  I  believe,  the  heft  in  Scotland. 

Among  thefe  is  the  celebrated  picture  by  Rubens,  of  Daniel 
in  the  lion’s  den,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  fineff  pro¬ 
ductions  of  that  great  mafter.  1  cannot  give  a  better  defcription 
of  this  fine  picture  than  in  the  words  of  Gilpin  : 

“  The  prophet  is  reprefented  fitting  naked  in  the  middle  of  a 
cave,  furrounded  by  lions.  A11  opening  at  the  top,  through 
which  he  had  been  let  down,  affords  light  to  the  picture.  In 
Vql.  II.  •  F  f  his 
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his  face  appears  ineffable  expreffion.  Often  do  we  hear  the 
parading  critic,  in  a  gallery  of  pidlures,  difplaying  the  mixed  paf- 
fions  where  they  never  exiffed.  For  myfelf,  indeed,  I  cannot 
fee  how  two  paffions  can  exiff  together  in  the  fame  face. 
When  one  takes  poffefffon  of  the  features,  the  other  is  excluded. 
But  if  the  mixed  paffions  ever  did  exiff;  any  where,  they  exiff: 
here.  At  leaf!  from  the  juffnefs  of  the  reprefentation,  you  are 
fo  entirely  interefted  in  the  adlion,  that  the  imagination  is  apt  to 
run  before  the  eye,  and  fancy  a  thoufand  emotions,  both  of  hope 
and  fear,  which  may  not  really  exiff.  The  former  appears  the 
ruling  pafffon ;  but  a  cold  damp  fweat  hangs  evidently  on  the 
cheek,  the  effedt  of  conflidl.  The  whole  head  indeed  is  a  match- 
lefs  piece  of  art.  Nor  is  the  figure  inferior.  The  hands  are 
clafped  :  agony  appears  in  every  mufcle,  and  in  the  whole  con¬ 
tracted  form.  In  a  word,  nothing  can  be  more  ffrongly  con¬ 
ceived,  more  thoroughly  underffood,  more  delightfully  coloured, 
or  more  delicately  touched,  than  this  whole  figure.  I  fhould  not 
indeed  ffcruple  to  call  it  the  nobleff  fpecimen  I  have  ever  feen  of 
the  art  of  Rubens.  It  is  all  over  glowing  with  beauties,  with¬ 
out  one  defect.  At  leaft  it  had  no  defect  which  I  was  able  to 
difcover. 

“  But  altho’  the  principal  figure  (on  which  I  dwell,  becaufe  it 
is  fo  very  capital)  exceeded  my  expedition  ;  yet  the  whole  of  the 
picture,  I  muff  own,  fell  far  beneath  it. 

1,1  The  compofition  is  good.  The  lions,  of  which  there  are  fix, 
with  two  lioneffes,  are  well  difpofed  ;  and  ffand  round  the  pro¬ 
phet  with  that  indifference,  which  feems  to  have  arifen  from 
§  fatiety 
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fatiety  of  food.  One  is  yawning,  another  firetching,  and  a  third 
lying  down.  An  artifl  of  inferior  judgemnt  would  have  made 
them  baying  at  the  prophet,  and  withheld  by  the  Almighty  from 
devouring  him,  as  a  butcher  retrains  his  dog  by  a  cord.  The 
only  fault  I  obferved  in  the  compofition,  arifes  from  the  fhape  of 
the  picture.  The  painter  fhould  have  allowed  himfelf  more 
height,  which  would  have  removed  the  opening  at  the  top  to 
a  greater  diftance,  and  have  given  a  more  difmal  afpedt  to  the* 
infide  of  the  den.  At  prefen  t  the  opening  is  rather  paltry.  This 
has  induced  fome  judges  to  fuppofe,  what  does  not  feem  impro¬ 
bable,  that  the  pidlure  was  not  originally  painted  on  one  great 
plan  ;  but  that  the  painter  having  pleafed  himfelf  with  the  figure 
of  Daniel,  added  the  appendages  afterwards. 

“  But  the  great  deficiency  of  this  pidlure,  is  in  the  diftribution 
of  light.  No  defign  could  poffibly  be  better  adapted  to  receive 
a  better  effedl  of  it.  As  the  light  enters  through  a  confined 
channel  at  the  top,  it  naturally  forms  a  mafs  in  one  part  of  the 
cave,  which  might  gradually  fade  away.  This  is  the  very  idea 
of  effect.  The  fhape  of  the  mafs  will  be  formed  by  the  objedls 
that  receive  it ;  and  if  bad,  muff  be  affifled  by  the  artift’s  judg¬ 
ment.  Of  all  this  Rubens  was  aware  ;  but  he  has  not  taken  the 
full  advantage,  which  the  circumftances  of  his  defign  allowed. 
A  grand  light  falls  beautifully  on  his  principal  figure,  but  it  does 
not  graduate  fufficiently  into  difrant  parts  of  the  cave.  The 
lions  partake  of  it  too  much  ;  whereas  had  it  been  more  fparingly 
thrown  upon  them,  and  only  in  fome  prominent  parts,  the  effedl 
would  have  been  better  ;  and  the  grandeur  and  horror  of  the 
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fcene  more  Rriking,  Terrible  heads  {landing  out  of  the  canvas, 
their  bodies  in  obfcurity,  would  have  been  noble  imagery,  and 
have  left  the  imagination  room  to  fancy  unpidtured  horrors.  That 
painter  does  the  moff,  who  gives  the  greateff  fcope  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  ;  and  thole  are  the  moff  fublime  objedls,  which  are 
feen  in  glimpfes,  as  it  were  mere  -corrufcations  ;  half  viewlefs 
forms,  and  terrific  tendencies  to  fhape,  which  mock  inveffiga- 
tion.  The  mind,  ffartled  into  attention,  fummons  all  her  powers, 
dilates  her  capacity,  and  from  a  baffled  effort  to  comprehend 
what  exceeds  the  limits  of  her  embrace,  {brinks  back  on  herfelf 
with  a  kind  of  wild  aftonifhment,  and  fevere  delight.  Thus 
Virgil  defcribing  the  gods,  who,  enveloped  in  fmoke  and  dark- 
nefs,  heat  down  the  foundation  of  Troy,  gives  us  in  three  words, 
apparent  dirce  facies ,  more  horrid  imagery,  than  if  he  had  de- 
fcribed  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Pallas,  in  a  laboured  detail,  with  all 
their  celeftial  panoply.  For  when  the  mind  can  fo  far  mafter 
an  image,  as  to  reduce  it  within  a  diffindl  outline,  it  may  be 
grand,  but  it  ceafes  to  be  fublime,  if  I  may  venture  to  fuggeff  a 
diftinction.  It  then  comes  within  the  cognizance  of  judgment, 
an  auffere,  cold  faculty ;  whole  analytic  procefs,  carrying  light 
into  every  part,  leaves  no  dark  receffes  for  the  terror  of  things, 
without  a  name 

I  do  not  profefs  myfelf  a  connoiffeur  in  painting  :  I  muff 
own,  however,  that  the  fame  ideas  concerning  the  dilpofition  of 
the  light  ffruck  me  forcibly,  when  I  firff  faw  this  celebrated 

*  Gilpin’s  obfervations  on  feveral  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Vol.  II. 
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picture  ;  but  I  cannot  by  any  means  agree  with  this  writer,  that 
the  lions  are  painted  in  a  very  flovenly  manner;  on  the  contrary, 
they  Teem  to  be  executed  in  a  highly  finifhed  ftyle.  This  pic¬ 
ture  is  unqueftionably  the  firft  in  Scotland. 

Here  is  likewile  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  earl  of  Denbigh, 
dreffed  in  a  red  filk  jacket,  and  holding  a  gun  in  his  hand.  His 
hair  is  fhort  and  grey,  and  the  countenance  is  full  of  nature  and 
character.  Some  travellers  have  attributed  this  pi6ture  to  Ru¬ 
bens,  but  it  appears  to  be  much  more  in  the  ftyle  of  Vandyke. 

The  marriage  feaft  by  Paul  Veronefe,  is  likewile  a  very  fine 
picture,  in  which  the  obftinacy  and  refinance  of  the  intruder, 
who  came  without  the  wedding  garment,  is  finely  expreffed. 

Hamilton  houfe  is  fituated  unpleafantly  on  a  plain,  very 
near  the  town,  which  formerly  flood  cluttering  round  it,  when 
mutual  defence  and  prote&ion  rendered  this  neceffary.  By  de¬ 
grees  many  of  the  houfes  were  pulled  down,  and  fince  this  time 
the  town  has  extended  to  the  fouth  and  weft,  and  left  the  houfe 
in  fome  degree  detached. 

Hamilton  contains  about  four  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  is 
ornamented  with  feveral  public  buildings,  among  which  is  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  noticed  the  parifh  church ;  this  elegant  building 
was  defig ned  by  the  elder  Adams,  and  being  fituated  on  an  ele¬ 
vated  piece  of  ground,  is  leen  to  great  advantage. 
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Hamilton  has  now  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufadhire,  the  manufactures  of  Glafgow  employing  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  weavers  in  this  place.  A  manufacture  of  thread  lace 
has  been  carried  on  here  for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  is  now  on 
the  decline. 

After  feeing  what  was  remarkable  at  this  place,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  the  town,  along  the  Carlille  road,  and  at  the 
diftance  of  about  a  mile  came  to  the  Avon,  a  very  picturefque 
river,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  concerning  the  erection  of  which 
there  is  the  following  tradition  : 

Some  controverted  point  was  to  be  fettled  by  a  plurality  of 
voices,  at  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  to  be  held  at  Hamilton  upon 
a  certain  day.  A  prieft,  who  lived  fouthward  from  the  town, 
had  been  very  zealous  on  one  fide  of  the  controverfy,  and  had 
prevailed  with  a  great  number  of  the  brethren  in  his  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  join  him  in  fupporting  it.  But  on  the  day  fixed,  when 
they  came  to  the  fide  of  the  river,  it  was  fwollen  \jpth  rains 
beyond  the  poffibility  of  palling,  and  the  oppofite  party  carried 
the  point ;  at  which  the  prieft,  who  was  very  rich,  was  fo  much 
provoked,  that  he  immediately  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  built  at  his 
own  expence,  to  prevent  fuch  a  difappointment  in  future  *. 

Leaving  our  chaife  at  this  bridge  we  entered  the  duke’s 
grounds  by  a  gate,  and  proceeded  up  a  hill  to  Chatelherault,  a 


*  Stat.  Account  of  Hamilton. 
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fummer-houfe  belonging  to  the  family  of  Hamilton  ;  this  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  in  the  French  fhyle,  is  faid  to  have  been  intended 
as  an  imitation  of  the  caftle  of  Chatelherault  in  France,  of 
which  the  chief  of  this  family  was  formerly  proprietor  ;  he  like- 
wife  had  the  title  of  duke  of  Chatelherault. 

It  is  placed  on  a  fmooth  lawn,  the  fides  of  which  are  (loped, 
and  appears  a  very  large  building,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  the  front  which  it  prefents,  and  the  four  towers  in  this 
front ;  we  found,  however,  that  it  was  more  fhowy  than  fub- 
flantial ;  for  this  apparently  magnificent  building  confifls  of  a 
fmall  dining  room  and  a  drawing  room,  with  an  unfurnifhed 
apartment  above  in  one  end,  and  a  (table  and  dog  kennel  in  the 
other.  From  the  upper  room  is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  country 
to  the  northward,  bounded  by  the  Campfie  hills  and  Benlomond. 
In  the  dining  room,  is  a  portrait  of  a  horfe  as  large  as  life,  by 
Stubbs,  but  I  have  feen  much  better  pictures  by  that  artift. 

This  building  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  which 
are  here  very  fteep  and  romantic,  and  is  certainly  a  much  more 
elegible  fituation  than  that  on  which  Hamilton  houfe  is  placed. 
Indeed  the  ancient  refidence  of  the  family,  which  was  called 
Cadzow  Caftle,  was  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Avon,  where 
the  ruins  Chill  remain.  It  was  plundered,  and  partly  demolifhed, 
by  the  army  of  the  regent  Murray,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary, 
fince  which  it  has  continued  in  a  fhate  of  defolation  and  ruin. 
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A  little  below  Cadzow,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river,  is 
Barncluith,  or  rather  the  remains  of  it.  This  was  formerly  a 
villa  built  in  the  Dutch  ftyle,  by  one  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Pent- 
caitland.  The  houfe  is  lituated  on  a  lofty  and  fteep  bank  of  the 
Avon,  with  terrace  walks  cut  out  of  the  rock  one  under  another, 
defcending  towards  the  river.  Evergreens  cut  into  various  fhapes, 
according  to  the  tafle  of  the  times,  flood  along  thefe  walks. 
On  favourable  fpots  were  built  fmall  pavilions,  and  a  jet  d’eaux 
in  the  middle  of  a  bafon,  fpouted  water  to  a  confiderable  height. 
This  fpot  overlooked  the  fine  wooded  banks  of  the  Avon,  riling 
like  a  vafl  amphitheatre,  with  here  and  there  fome  prominent 
rocky  cliffs,  pufhing  out  their  bold  fronts,  while  the  water  was 
feen  foaming  below  along  its  rocky  channel.  The  benevolent  pro- 
prietor  executed  thefe  works  with  a  view  of  giving  bread  to  the 
poor,  and  at  the  fame  time  fupporting  a  habit  of  induflry,  in 
the  time  of  the  famine  which  happened  towards  the  end  of  the 
lafl  century. 

\ 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  Avon  bridge  we  left  the  Carlifle 
road,  and  turning  to  the  left  entered  Clydefdale,  a  charming 
valley,  adorned  with  feveral  feats  of  nobility  and  gentry.  Among 
thefe  Maudflie  caflle,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Hyndford,  particu¬ 
larly  arrefls  the  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  fine  fituation, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  architecture.  It  is  fituated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Clyde,  and  though  a  modern  building,  begun  in  the 
year  1792,  and  very  lately  fnifhed,  it  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
caltle,  and  has  in  my  opinion,  a  much  nobler  effedl  than  the  molt 
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fuperb  Rru&ure  in  the  modern  Ryle.  It  confifts  of  various  orders 
of  archite&ure,  and  was  defigned  by  R.  Adam.  Though  the 
modern  buildings  may  be  more  commodious,  yet  the  ancient 
caRles  have  an  air  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  better  fuited 
to  the  refidence  of  a  nobleman.  The  offices  are  in  a  Ryle  cor- 
relponding  to  the  houfe  :  indeed,  I  have  feldom  feen  a  building 
that  pleafed  me  more. 

Soon  after  we  palled  Maudflie  caRle,  we  crofied  the  Nethan, 
by  a  bridge,  above  which  is  a  very  romantic  glen  ;  on  a  lofty  pro¬ 
montory,  in  this  glen  Rand  the  ruins  of  Draffin,  or  Craignethan 
caRle,  anciently  a  feat  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  but  now  the 
property  of  lord  Douglas.  In  this  fortrefs  the  unhappy  Mary 
found  a  Riort  afylum,  after  her  efcape  from  the  caRle  of  Loch- 
leven. 

Proceeding  a  few  miles  farther,  we  entered  the  wood  of 
Stonebyres,  and  loon  heard  a  hollow  murmuring  noife,  which 
increafed  as  we  advanced  ;  foon  after  emerging  from  the  wood, 
we  law  a  direction  poR,  pointing  out  the  fall  of  Stonebyres. 
Alighting  from  the  chaife  we  defcended  a  Reep  hill,  and  at  about 
two  hundred  paces  from  the  road  came  to  a  Reep  bank  of  the 
river,  where,  from  a  chair  placed  there  for  the  purpofe  by  Mr. 
Dale,  we  contemplated  in  fecurity  this  grand  and  awful  fcene. 
It  confiRs  of  three  breaks,  but  when  the  river  is  full  it  has  the 
appearance  of  one  unbroken  fheet,  about  fixty  feet  in  height. 
The  river  is  perfectly  fmooth  and  tranquil  above,  but  being  here 
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contracted,  forces  ltfelf  with  inconceivable  fury  over  the  (helving 
rocks.  The  furrounding  feenery  is  very  fine,  and  the  immenfe 
quantity  of  water  thus  tumbling  headlong  down  the  rocks  of 
fhiftus  produces  a  very  grand  effedh  The  dark  colour  of  the 
rocks  divided  into  ftrata,  or  layers,  and  cloathed  with  wood  to 
the  top,  contraded  with  the  white  foam  of  the  cataract,  forms  a 
feene  of  the  highed  fublimity.  From  the  lowed  fall  the  (pray 
rifes  high  into  the  atmofphere,  and  gives  an  indidindtnefs  to  the 
feenery  that  greatly  increafes  its  grandeur. 

This  fall  is  the  tie  plus  ultra  of  the  falmon  which  come  up 
the  river  Clyde;  none  of  them  get  above  it,  though  their  endea¬ 
vours  in  the  fpawning  feafon  are  incedant  and  amufing. 

Lanark.  After  having  contemplated  this  feene  for  a  confiderable  time, 

we  returned  to  our  chaife,  and  proceeding  on  the  road  we  eroded 
the  Clyde  by  a  bridge  of  three  arches,  and  foon  reached  Lanark, 
which  is  about  two  miles  didant  from  the  fall  of  Stonebyres* 

Antiquity  of  Lanark  is  one  of  the  mod  ancient  towns  in  Scotland  ;  fome 

the  Town. 

*  of  the  bed  antiquarians  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  Colonia  of  Ptolemy, 

which  fuppodtion  is  by  no  means  improbable,  as  it  is  certain  that 
the  Romans  had  in  the  neighbourhood  feveral  Rations  or  camps, 
and  that  it  lay  very  near  the  line  of  the  great  Roman  road,  called 
Watiing-dreet.  This  town  was  ereCted  into  a  royal  burgh  by 
Alexander  I.  whofe  charter,  together  with  the  fubfequent  ones 
of  Robert  I.  and  James  V.  were  confirmed  by  Charles  I.  in  the 
year  1632.  This  burgh  is  claffed  wdth  Linlithgow,  Selkirk,  and 
§  Peebles, 
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Peebles,  in  fending  a  member  to  parliament.  The  eledlors  con* 
fill:  of  the  common  council  and  deacons  of  crafts:  it  is  governed 
by  a  provoft,  two  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  thirteen  counfellors. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1795  amounted  to  2260*,  but  it  PoPulati°n, 

&C» 

has  increafed  very  rapidly  fince  the  introdu&ion  of  the  cotton 
manufactures,  and  cannot,  I  think,  be  now  lefs  than  3000.  There 
are  fome  tolerable  public  buildings,  particularly  the  church, 
town-houfe,  and  grammar-fchool,  and  a  very  good  inn,  which  is 
much  frequented  in  fummer  by  Grangers  who  come-  to  vifit  the 
falls  of  the  Clyde  -j-. 

*  Stat.  Account  of  Hamilton. 

f  In  this  houfe  is  kept  a  book,  in  which  ftrangers  who  vifit  the  falls  ufually  infert 
their  names,  with  what  remarks  they  may  think  proper.  On  looking  over  it,  we 
diftinguilhed  many  celebrated  names,  and  fome  appofite  obfervations.  The  following 
impromptu  had  been  inferted  a  few  days  before  our  arrival : 

What  fools  are  mankind, 
and  how  ftrangely  inclin’d 
to  come  from  all  places 
with  horfes  and  chaifes, 
by  day  and  by  dark, 
to  the  falls  of  Lanark. 

For  good  people,  after  all 
what  is  a  waterfall  ? 

It  comes  roaring  and  grumbling, 
and  leaping  and  tumbling, 
and  hopping  and  fkipping, 
and  foaming  and  dripping ; 
and  ftruggling  and  toiling, 
and  bubbling  and  boiling  $ 
and  beating  and  jumping, 
and  bellowing  and  thumping. 

1  have  much  more  to  fay  upon 
both  Linn  and  Bonniton, 
but  the  trunks  are  tied  on 
and  I  muft  be  gone. 
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The  weaving  of  muflin  is  the  principal  manufacture  of  this 
place,  and  employs  a  great  number  of  hands.  A  great  quantity 
of  fhoes  were  formerly  manufactured  here,  and  exported  to  Ame¬ 
rica;  but  this  manufacture  received  a  fevere  check  by  the  late 
war  with  that  country,  which  it  never  recovered.  A  confider- 
able  quantity  of  blockings  are  manufactured  in  this  place,  uj> 
wards  of  fixtv  frames  being  employed  in  this  bufinefs. 

August  16.  After  breakfaft  we  went  to  fee  the  other  falls, 

which  are  about  two  miles  from  Lanark.  When  we  had  pro- 

« 

ceeded  about  a  mile  and  half  along  a  very  good  road,  we  came  in 
light  of  New  Lanark,  a  charming  village  built  by  Mr.  Dale :  his 
cotton  mills  are  very  handfome,and  the  whole  village,  with  its  litu- 
ation,  particularly  ftriking.  As  we  palled  through  it  the  children 
were  juft  coming  from  their  work  to  breakfaft;  on  this  account 
we  did  not  flop,  as  we  wifhed  to  fee  them  at  work :  we  there¬ 
fore  proceeded  up  a  road  carried  very  near  to  the  romantic  banks 
of  the  Clyde,  and  entering  the  grounds  of  Bonniton,  procured  a 
guide  at  the  porter’s  lodge,  who  conducted  us  to  the  firft  view 
of  the  Corra-Linn,  which  is  an  imperfeCt  one,  part  of  the  fall 
being  concealed  by  rocks  and  wood. 

As  carriages  can  proceed  no  farther,  we  got  out  and  afcended 
a  zig-zag  walk,  which  brought  us  to  a  feat  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  this  noble  fall.  Here  the  organs  of  lenfe  are  hurried 
along,  and  partake  of  the  turbulence  of  the  roaring  waters;  the 
powers  of  recollection  are  almoft  lufpended,  and  it  is  fome  time 

before 
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before  the  fpedlator  is  enabled  to  contemplate  with  any  tolerable 
complacency  the  fublime  horrors  of  this  fcene. 

The  Gratified  rocks  which  here  confine  the  Clyde,  form  a  kind 
of  amphitheatre  of  great  height,  very  much  refembling,  as  Mr. 
Pennant  judly  obferves,  a  dupendous  piece  of  natural  mafonry. 
The  water  of  the  Clyde  being  confined  by  the  jutting  of  the 
rocks  immediately  above  the  fall,  acquires  a  great  velocity,  with 
which  it  rufhes  over  the  rampart  with  a  thundering  noife  into 
the  deep  below. 

This  fall  differs  in  character  from  that  of  Stonebyres,  but 
like  it  confids  of  three  falls,  which,  when  the  river  is  fwollen  by 
rains,  form  one  fheet.  The  upper  fall  is  only  a  fmall  one;  the 
jfecond  much  larger;  but  the  lowed  is  by  much  the  fined  both 
in  breadth  and  height.  Jud  above  the  fecond  fall,  on  the  right, 
is  a  mill,  and  at  a  considerable  height  above  dands  the  old  cadle 
of  Corra,  formerly  the  refidence  of  a  branch  of  the  Sommerville 
family;  a  little  lower,  and  more  didant  from  the  river,  is  the 
houfe  of  Corra,  a  modern  manfion,  almod  hid  by  lofty  trees. 
When  the  river  is  full,  the  impetus  of  the  water  is  fo  great,  that 
it  diakes  the  cadle  and  neighbouring  rocks,  and  our  guide  in¬ 
formed  us,  that  the  houfe  is  fometimes  fo  Shaken  as  to  fpill  water 
in  a  glafs.  A  fine  fpray  arifes  from  the  water  and  fills  the  linn, 
in  which  we  faw  the  prifmatic  colours,  the  fun  happening  to 
dune  very  favourably  at  the  time. 
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The  rocks  are  wooded  to  the  top,  and  the  trees  dretch  their 
arms  almod  acrofs  the  fall,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  fcene;  the  upper  part  of  the  fall  is  confined  within  a  narrow 
compafs  by  rocks,  and  tumbles  down  in  one  unbroken  fheet;  the 
lower  part,  however,  has  room  to  fpread,  and  falling  over  a  rug¬ 
ged  precipice  is  beautifully  broken.  The  height  of  this  fall  is 
upwards  of  eighty  feet. 

Some  perfons  prefer  this  fall  to  Stonebvres,  while  others  on  the 
contrary  give  the  palm  to  the  latter,  which  though  not  fo  high  * 
is  much  wider.  They  are  undoubtedly  both  very  noble  falls, 
but  their  character  is  fo  different,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which 
deferves  the  preference,  as  they  do  not  admit  of  a  companion. 
The  bed:  view  of  the  Corra-Linn,  is  a  few  yards  above  the  feat. 

The  channel  of  the  Clyde  above  the  fall  is  bounded  by  rocks 
of  great  height,  wooded  to  the  top;  down  this  rough  channel  the 
river  rolls  with  great  impetuolity.  From  the  Corra-Linn,  the 
fame  walk  leads  us  along  thefe  banks  to  the  fall  of  Bonniton, 
which  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  higher.  From  a  rock 
hanging  over  the  Clyde,  on  which  a  fmall  badion  has  been  built, 
is  a  very  good  though  fomewhat  didant  view  of  this  fall,  which, 
though  not  fo  high  as  either  of  the  others,  is  very  beautiful :  the 
height  of  it  is  only  about  twenty-feven  feet ;  it  is  not  broken 
like  the  others,  but  the  river  here  ffioots  down  in  one  broad  fheet 
into  a  hollow  glen,  whence  fome  of  it  recoils  in  foam  and  mid. 
This  fall,  though  certainly  not  fo  grand  as  the  others,  is  a  very 
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graceful  fall,  if  the  expreftion  may  be  allowed.  The  furround¬ 
ing  fcenery  is  not,  however,  fo  pi&urefque,  on  account  of  a  lum- 
pifti  hill  in  the  back  ground,  which  would  be  much  improved  by 
planting. 

From  Bonniton-Linn  we  retraced  our  Reps  a  little  way,  but  View  from 

the  Pavilion. 

foon  afcended  by  a  path,  branching  to  the  right,  which  brought 
us  to  a  pavilion  placed  on  a  hill,  dire&ly  above  the  Corra  fall. 

From  this  pavilion  is  a  very  fine  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  fall  ;  and 
indeed  this  view,  though  more  diftant,  is  I  think  nearly  equal  to 
that  from  Offian’s  hall  near  Dunkeld.  Here  likewife,  as  at 
Dunkeld,  mirrors  are  placed,  by  the  reflexion  of  which  we  had 
different  views  of  the  water.  From  the  weft  window  of  this 
pavilion  is  a  fine  view  of  the  cotton  mills,  and  pidlurefque 
village  of  New  Lanark,  with  the  variegated  banks  of  the  Clyde,, 
the  town  of  Lanark,  and  the  diftant  hills  in  the  counties  of  Stir¬ 
ling  and  Argyle. 

The  cotton  mills,  and  village  of  New  Lanark,  next  churned  NewLanark. 
our  attention.  The  fituation  of  thefe  works  is  very  romantic  ; 
they  are  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  high  grounds,  rifing  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  which  effe&ually  fcreen  them  from  view 
till  we  arrive  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  when  all  at  once,  as  if 
by  enchantment,  they  burft  upon  the  fight,  and  from  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  grandeur  of  their  appearance  produce  a  happy 
effe6L 
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Cotton  Mills* 


The  great  command  of  water  which  could  here  be  obtained, 
was  the  principal  inducement  to  eredt  a  manufadlure  of  this  kind 
in  this  place.  The  water  from  the  Clyde,  which  drives  the  great 
body  of  machinery,  is  for  many  hundred  yards  carried  through  a 
fubterraneous  aquedudl,  cut  for  the  purpofe  out  of  the  folid  rock. 
The  firft  mill,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  long, 
was  built  in  1 7  8 5,  and  having  been  confumed  by  hre  about  three 
years  after  its  eredtion,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1789.  The  fecond  is 
exadtly  of  the  fame  dimenfions.  The  third  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet,  and  the  fourth  one  hundred  and  fifty-fix  feet  in 
length. 


The  two  mills  which  were  firft  built,  contain  twelve  thoufand 
fpindles,  for  fpinning  water  twift ;  the  other  two  are  occupied  by 
jennies  for  fpinning  mule  yarn. 

The  village  owes  its  exigence  to  the  eredtion  of  thefe  mills. 
It  confifts  of  neat,  fubflantial  houfes,  forming  two  ftreets,  about 
half  a  mile  in  length,  broad,  regular,  and  clean.  Near  the 
center  of  the  village  are  the  mills,  and  in  front  of  thefe  a  neat 
modeft  manfion,  the  occafional  refidence  of  the  proprietor,  with 
others  for  the  principal  managers. 

This  village  contains  not  lefs  than  1500  inhabitants,  about 
1 400  of  whom  are  employed  about  the  works,  the  remainder 
being  either  too  young  or  too  old  to  work.  Of  thefe,  about  500 
children  are  fed  and  cloathed  by  Mr.  Dale  ;  the  others  lodge 
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with  their  parents  in  the  village,  and  have  a  weekly  allowance 
for  their  work. 

The  cotton  mills  are  not  different  from  thofe  in  other  parts  Excellent 
of  the  country  ;  but  what  particularly  attra61s  the  attention  of  S 
the  traveller,  is  the  healthy  and  happy  appearance  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  employed  in  thefe  works.  The  regulations  adopted  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  health  and  morals  of  thofe  employed  in  thefe 
extenfive  works,  form  a  ftriking  contraft  to  many  others,  which 
can  only  be  regarded  as  feminaries  of  wickednefs  and  fources 
of  difeafe. 

For  the  prefervation  of  their  health  when  at  work,  frefh  air 
is  conflantly  introduced  into  the  mills  by  opening  the  windows, 
and  by  air  holes  which  are  opened  in  fummer  below  every 
fecond  window.  The  air  is  befides  kept  pure  by  frequently 
wafhing  the  floors  and  machinery  with  hot  water,  and  the  walls 
and  ceilings  with  lime. 

Those  who  have  their  maintenance  in  lieu  of  wages,  are 
lodged  in  one  houfe,  in  fix  large  apartments,  containing  a  bed  for 
every  three  children.  The  ceilings  and  walls  of  thefe  apart¬ 
ments  are  white-wafhed  twice  a  year  with  hot  lime,  and  the 
floors  once  a  week  with  hot  water  and  land.  They  fleep  on 
cafl:  iron  beadifeads,  on  a  bed  tick  filled  with  draw,  which  is 
changed  once  a  month.  A  fheet  covers  the  tick,  and  over  that 
are  thrown  one  or  two  pair  of  blankets  and  a  coverlet,  as  the 
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feafon  requires.  The  bed-rooms  are  Swept,  and  the  windows- 
th  rown  open,  every  morning,  in  which  Rate  they  remain 
through  the  day.  Many  of  the  children  have  provided  them- 
felves  with  boxes  with  locks,  in  which  they  keep  their  books, 
or  any  other  little  property  to  which  they  annex  a  value.  The 
upper  clothing  of  both  boys  and  girls  in  fummer  is  of  cotton, 
and  thefe,  as  they  have  fpare  fuits,  are  wafhed  once  a  fortnight, 
in  winter  the  boys  are  dreffed  in  woollen  cloth,  and,  as  well  as 
the  girls,  have  drefs  fuits  for  Sundays.  Their  linens  are  changed 
once  a  week. 

Their  provisions  are  dreRed  in  caR  iron  boilers,  and  confiR 
of  oatmeal  porridge  for  breakfaR  and  fupper,  which  they  eat  with 
milk  during  the  fummer.  In  winter,  its  fubRitute  is  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  molaRes  and  beer.  For  dinner,  they  have  every  day 
barley  broth  made  from  freRi  beef,  which  beef  is  daily  divided 
among  one  half  of  the  children,  in  quantities  of  about  Seven 
ounces  to  each  ;  the  other  half  are  Served  with  cheeSe,  in  quan¬ 
tities  of  about  five  ounces  to  each  ;  So  that  they  have  alternately 
beef  and  cheefe  for  dinner,  excepting  now  and  then  a  dinner  of 
herrings  in  winter  as  a  change. 

To  the  beef  and  cheeSe  is  added  a  plentiful  allowance  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  barley  bread,  which  is  excellent ;  and  of  which  laR 
they  have  a  portion  every  morning  before  going  to  work.  The 
working  hours  are  eleven  and  a  half  each  day,  with  the  inter- 
miffion  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfaR,  and  an  hour  for  dinner. 

Seven 


MODE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Seven  is  the  hour  of  Supper,  foon  after  which  the  teaching  com¬ 
mences,  and  continues  till  nine  o’clock.  Three  profeffed 
teachers  are  employed  by  Mr.  Dale  for  the  purpofe,  who  teach, 
during  the  whole  day,  thofe  who  are  too  young  to  work  ;  on 
going  into  the  day-fchool,  we  heard  fome  little  boys  read  in  a 
very  fuperior  manner.  In  the  evening,  thefe  three  matters  are 
attitted  by  feven  others,  one  of  whom  teaches  writing.  There 
is  likewife  a  perfon  who  teaches  fewing  to  the  girls,  and  another 
who  occasionally  teaches  church  mufic.  The  teachers  have 
written  inftruftions,  pointing  out  how  far  they  are  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  their  fcholars,  before  they  are  transferred  to  the  next  higher 
clafs.  At  dinner  the  matters  prettde  over  the  boys  at  table,  per¬ 
forming  the  office  of  chaplains,  and  conduct  them  on  Sundays  to 
divine  worfhip,  where  they  fometimes  receive  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  from  their  benevolent  matter.  In  the  evening;  of  Sunday, 
all  the  matters  attend  to  teach,  and  give  religious  and  moral  in¬ 
fix  uflion 

A  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  highlanders,  chiefly 
from  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Caithnefs,  and  InverneSs. 

In  1791,  a  vettel  carrying  emigrants  from  the  Ifle  of  Skye  to 
America,  was  driven  by  ttrefs  of  weather  into  Greenock,  and 
about  two  hundred  perfons  were  put  affiore  in  a  very  dettitute 
Situation.  Mr.  Dale  ottered  them  immediate  employment,  which 
the  greater  number  of  them  accepted.  Soon  afterwards,  with  a 

*  See  Stat.  Account  of  Lanark,  and  M‘Nayr’s  Guide. 
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view  to  prevent  farther  emigration,  he  notified  to  the  people  of 
the  highlands  and  Hebrides,  the  encouragement  given  to  families 
at  the  cotton  mills,  and  undertook  to  provide  houles  for  two 
hundred  families  in  the  year  1792  ;  thefe  were  finifhed  in  1793, 
in  confequence  of  which  a  confiderable  number  of  highlanders 
have  taken  up  their  residence  at  New  Lanark.  Several  families, 
who  were  laff  year  driven  from  Ireland  by  the  diftradled  ftatc 
of  that  country,  found  immediate  employment  here. 

Out  of  near  three  thoufand  children  who  have  been  employed 
at  thefe  mills  between  the  years  1785  and  179 7 ,  only  fourteen 
have  died ;  and  not  one  judicial  punifhment  has  been  incurred. 
What  ground  for  exultation  mull  this  afford  to  the  worthy  owner ! 
What  a  number  of  people  are  here  made  happy  and  comfortable, 
who  would,  many  of  them,  have  been  cut  off  by  difeafe,  or,  wal¬ 
lowing  in  dirt,  been  ruined  by  indolence.  The  heart  of  my  dear 
Catharine,  which  was  always  feelingly  awake  to  the  milery  or 
happinefs  of  others,  exulted  at  the  fight,  and  I  never  felt  more 
gratified  in  my  life.  This  fcene  formed  a  ftriking  contrail:  to 
what  I  had  witneffed  in  the  highlands.  If  I  was  tempted  to 
envy  any  of  my  fellow-creatures,  it  would  be  fuch  men  as  Count 
Rumford  and  Mr.  Dale,  for  the  good  they  have  done  to  man¬ 
kind.  How  truly  may  it  be  faid  of  them,  “  when  the  ear  heard 
them,  then  it  bleffed  them,  and  when  the  eye  faw  them,  it  gave 
witnefs  of  them  ;  becaufe  they  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  the 
fatherlefs,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  Granger 
did  not  lodge  in  the  Ereet ;  they  opened  their  doors  to  the  tra¬ 
veller; 
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veller;  the  loins  of  the  naked  bleffed  them,  and  were  warmed  with 
the  fleeces  of  their  flocks*.” 

Though  we  returned  from  Lanark  immediately  to  Glafgow, 
yet  as  the  lcenes  I  have  juft  been  defcribing  are  in  the  road  from 
the  latter  place  to  Moffat,  I  lhall  here  infer!  a  fhort  deicription 
of  this  village,  with  fome  account  of  its  mineral  waters,  from 
notes  taken  during  a  three  week’s  residence  there  the  preceding 
year. 

From  Lanark  to  Douglas  Mill  is  twelve  miles,  the  road  is  by  Doug’aa* 
no  means  unpleafant.  At  Douglas  Mill  is  a  very  comfortable 
inn,  and  very  near  it  a  good  houfe,  the  refidence  of  Mr.  Campbell 
Douglas.  At  the  diflance  of  about  two  miles  is  the  village  of 
Douglas,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  the  ruins  of  Douglas  caflle, 
lituated  on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  and  furrounded  by  ancient 
woods.  From  Douglas  Mill  to  Elvan  Foot  is  thirteen  miles;  the  Elvan  Foot, 
rnoft  dreary  ride  that  can  be  conceived,  nothing  but  barren 
lumpifh  hills  being  viflble.  The  road  goes  over  Craufurd  moor, 
as  bleak  a  country  as  exifts  any  where:  the  inn  at  Elvan  Foot  is 
a  wretched  one;  it  is,  however,  the  flage  houfe,  and  a  bad  chaife 
or  two  are  kept.  Here  is  a  handfome  bridge  over  the  Clyde* 
and  at  the  diflance  of  about  five  miles  from  Elvan  Foot,  are  the 
rich  lead  mines  belonging  to  lordHopeton:  the  diflrifl  is  called  Lead  Hills. 

*  Since  this  was  written,  an  Englifli  company  have  purchafed  Mr.  Dale’s  mills,  and 
a  very  worthy  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Owen,  is  to  have  the  management  of  them,  who, 

I  have  no  doubt,  will  endeavour  to  perfect  the  work  which  Mr.  Dale  has  fo  happily 
begun. 

Lead 
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.Lead  Hills,  and  there  is  a  village  containing  not  lefs  than  fifteen 
hundred  perfons,  who  are  fupported  by  the  mines,  about  five 
hundred  of  whom  work  in  them:  they  are  employed  in  thefe 
mines  only  fix  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four;  having  therefore  a 
great  deal  of  fpare  time,  they  employ  themfelves  in  reading,  and 
for  this  purpofe  have  eftablifhed  a  fubfeription  library,  which  is 
very  extenfive.  This  way  of  {pending  their  time  gives  a  (leadi- 
nefs,  fobriet.y,  and  gentlenefs  to  their  chara&er,  and  forms  a 
finking  contrail  between  them  and  the  miners  of  Cornwall. 

The  varieties  of  ore  found  here  are  the  potters’  lead  ore,  the 
fmall  or  fteel  grained  ore,  which  is  very  rich  in  filver,  and  the 
white  lead  ore  or  carbonat  of  lead,  which  is  curioufly  ramified 
like  petrefadlions  of  mofs.  The  galena  contains  about  feventy 
parts  in  the  hundred  of  lead.;  the  carbonat  about  fixty.  Some 
jpecimens  of  greeniih  phofphat  of  lead  are  likewife  met  with. 

The  mines  are  wrought  by  two  companies,  who  give  every 
fixth  bar  to  the  proprietor  for  rent.  A  great  part  of  the  lead  is 
fient  to  Leith,  where  the  filver  is  extracted  from  it  by  a  company 
.eftablifhed  for  that  purpofe. 

Pieces  of  gold  have  frequently  been  found  about  Lead  hills, 
in  the  gravel  beneath  the  peat.:  fmall  grains  of  this  metal  are 
likewife  found  among  the  fand  in  the  rivulets  of  this  neighbour- 
hood,  and  in  the  Clyde,  particularly  between  this  place  and 
Ei.van  Foot. 
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Mackenzie,  in  his  life  of  Boethius,  fays,  “  that  James- IV. 
having  got  experienced  workmen  well  lkilled  in  mines,  they 
had  fo  good  fuccefs,  that  when  James  V.  went  over  to  France,  at 
a  fumptuous  entertainment  after  his  marriage,  for  a  defert,  in- 
Read  of  fweetmeats,  he  prefented  many  plates  fdled  with  gold 
coined  in  Scotland,  and  dug  out  of  the  mines  on  Craufurd  moor, 
which  were  diRributed  among  the  company.”  Some  German 
adventurers  were,  on  Ripulated  conditions,  permitted  to  explore 
thefe  parts  in  queft  of  gold  ;  they  employed  about  three  hundred 
men  for  feveral  fummers,  and  procured  metal  to  the  value  of 
about  100,000/.  Rerling,  the  greateR  part  of  which  they  carried 
to  Germany.  Thefe  adventurers  probably  exhauRed  what  was 
near  the  furface,  and  fince  that  time  no  farther  refearches  have 
been  made. 

Though  this  country  is  fo  rich  in  metals,  yet  nothing  can 

equal  the  barren  and  dreary  appearance  of  the  furface;  neither 

trees,  Rirubs,  nor  verdure,  not  even  a  pi&urefque  rock  amufes- 

the  eye  of  the  traveller. 

* 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  country  between  Elvan-foot  and 
Moffat,  a  very  bleak  and  dreary  ride  of  thirteen  miles.  From 
thefe  high  grounds,  and  a  very  fhort  diRance  from  each  other, 
fpring  the  Clyde,  the  Tweed,  and  the  Annan,  which  purfue  Source  ofthe 

1  0  Clyde, 

their  courfes  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  circumRance  Tweed,  and, 

1  .  Annan. 

that  points  out  the  great  height  of  their  fources.  The  Clyde 
runs  weRward  into  the  Atlantic;  the  Tweed  eaftward  to  the 

German 
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German  ocean  ;  while  the  Annan  dire6ls  its  courfe  to  the  fouth, 
and  falls  into  Solloway  Firth. 

When  we  come  to  a  fleep  hill,  about  five  or  fix  miles  from 
Moffat,  the  country  puts  on  an  appearance  fomewhat  different ; 
though  barren  and  mountainous,  it  is  more  interefting;  the  forms 
of  the  hills  become  pidturefque,  and  the  blue  mountains  of  Cum¬ 
berland  form  no  bad  back  ground. 

The  village  of  Moffat  is  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground,  at  the 
head  of  a  plain  or  valley,  extending  more  than  twenty  miles 
along  the  banks  of  the  Annan:  it  is  encompaffed  on  the  eaff, 
north,  and  weft,  by  hills  of  different  heights.  The  principal, 
and  indeed  the  only  ftreet  is  very  fpacious:  there  are- two  inns, 
and  fome  very  good  lodging  houfes,  which  are  let  to  invalids 
who  refort  to  this  place  during  the  fummer.  The  church  is  a 
handfome  building  furrounded  by  trees,  which  produce  a  good 
•effe6t.  Indeed,  the  view  of  this  village  is  by  no  means  unpic- 
turefque.  The  annexed  view  is  taken  from  the  Dumfries  road, 
at  the  diflance  of  about  a  mile  from  Moffat.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  fomething  more  than  a  thou  land.  Lord  Hopeton 
has  a  houfe  here,  in  which  he  occafionally  refid es. 

Moffat  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  and 
■on  this  account,  numbers  of  invalids  from  Edinburgh,  Glafgow, 
Dumfries,  and  various  parts  of  Scotland,  refort  to  it  every  year ; 
and  though  in  winter  a  residence  here  would  be  very  dull  and 
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dreary,  in  fummer  the  village  is  all  life  and  buftle.  The  two 
inns  accommodate  a  coniiderable  number-,  and  there  are  feveral 
private  lodging  houfes  in  which  families  can  be  accommo- 
■dated. 

The  climate  of  Moffat  is  faid  to  be  remarkably  healthy,  and 
the  air  fo  extremely  pure,  as  to  occafion  fneezing  and  other 
marks  of  fuperoxygenation  in  perfons  not  accuftomed  to  it,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  have  lived  for  Tome  time  in  a  large  town  or 
confined  fituation:  its  effebfs  are  particularly  exhilarating  and 
bracing,  as  I  have  myfelf  experienced;  and  though  the  fhowers 
-of  rain  are  frequent  and  fometimes  heavy,  as  might  be  expe&ed 
in  a  mountainous  country,  yet  a  moift  or  foggy  atmofphere  is 
feldom  feen.  Every  opening  of  the  clouds  dilcovers  a  fky  of  a 
beautiful  azure,  which,  in  a  clear  day,  affumes  a  diftindfnefs  and 
brightnefs  that  might  vie  with  an  Italian  fky.  Thefe  circum- 
ilances,  with  exercife,  contribute  perhaps  as  much  as  the  waters 
to  reflore  the  exhaufled  and  debilitated  conffitution. 

The  mineral  waters  are  of  two  kinds,  fulphtireous  and  chaly¬ 
beate  ;  the  Erfb  has  long  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the 
Moffat  Well,  and  is  fituated  about  a  mile  and  half  from  the  vil¬ 
lage.  A  good  carriage  road  has  been  made  to  it,  and  there  is  a 
room  and  Rabies  for  the  accommodation  of  the  company  while 
drinking  the  water. 
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The  Ip  ring  oozes  out  of  a  rock,  at  the  diflance  of  two  or  three 
yards  only  from  a  little  rivulet :  a  few  yards  above  it  is  a  bog, 
from  whence  it  probably  derives  its  fulphureous  impregnation. 
The  well  is  covered  over  with  a  flone  building,  inclofing  a  pumpr 
on  one  of  the  Rones  of  this  building  is  the  following  infcrip- 
tion : 

Tique  pauperibus  p  rode  it 
Locupletibus  aeque. 

And  on  a  Rone  about  three  yards  diRant  from  the  building,  the 
following: 

Infirmo  capiti  fluit  utilis, 
utilis  alvo* 

'V 

The  water  has  a  Rrong  fmell  reiembling  bilge  water,  or  the 
fcourings  of  a  foul  gun,  like  the  fulphureous  waters  of  Harro¬ 
gate,  though  not  quite  fo  Rrong.  It  has  a  flight  faline  tafle, 
and  fparkles  confiderably  when  firfl  taken  from  the  Ipring,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  poured  out  of  one  glafs  into  another.  The  tides 
of  the  well  are  lined  with  a  whitifh  cruA,  and  when  the  water 
has  been  iuffered  to  Rand  for  fome  days  without  pumping,  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  white  film ;  both  thefe,  when  dried', 
burn  with  a  blueifh  flame  and  fuffocating  fmell,  which  indicate 
their  being  fulphur. 

On  the  ninth  of  Odlober,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
was  540,  and  that  of  the  adjoining  brook  48*,  the  temperature  of 

the  fpaw  was  50°. 
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The  next  day,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  6o°,  that 
of  the  fpaw  was  49k 

The  following  experiments  were  made  on  the  water  taken 
from  this  well,  with  the  view  of  aicertaining  the  nature  of  its 
contents. 

1 .  Characters  written  on  paper  with  acetite  of  lead,  were 

rendered  vifible  on  being  immerfed  in  the  water.  The 
colour  was  at  firft  brown,  and  on  remaining  longer,  quite 
black. 

2.  A  folution  of  acetite  of  lead  in  diftilled  water,  dropped  into 

the  water,  caufed  a  copious  brown  precipitate. 

3.  Tindture  of  galls  produced  no  change. 

4.  Lime-water  produced  a  very  flight  turbidnefs. 

5.  Tincture  of  turnfole  produced  fcarcely  any  fenfible  rednefs. 

6.  Acid  of  fugar  produced  no  change. 

7.  Muriat  of  barytes  produced  no  effedh 

8.  Nitrat  of  fiver  caufed  a  white  cloudy  appearance,  with  a 

copious  precipitate. 

9.  When  the  water  had  been  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  it  was 

not  changed  by  any  of  thefe  precipitants,  except  the  nitrat 
of  Elver. 

From  the  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  experiments,  it  appears 
that  the  water  is  impregnated  with  fulphurated  hydrogen  gas; 
the  third  fhows  that  it  contains  no  iron;  the  fourth  and  fifth 
indicate  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  From  the  fixth, 
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it  appears  to  contain  no  lime,  and  from  the  feventh  no  fulphuric 
acid.  The  eighth,  however,  difcovers  the  muriatic  acid,  which, 
we  (hall  afterwards  find  is  combined  with  foda. 

i.o.  By  means  of  the  pneumatic  apparatus,  which  I  defcribed  in 
a.  treatife  I  publifhed  fome  years  fince  on  the  Crefcent 
water  at  Harrogate,,  nineteen  cubic  inches  of  permanently 
elaftic  fluid  were  procured  from  a  wine  gallon  of  the  Mof¬ 
fat  water,  of  which  four  were  azotic  gas,  five  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  ten  fulphurated  hydrogen  gas. 
n.  A  wine  gallon  of  this  water  was  evaporated  very  (lowly 
to  drynefs,  and  36  grains  of  muriat  of  fo da  (common  fait); 
were  obtained,  fome  of  the  cryftals  of  which  were  very 
diflindt. 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  a  wine  gallon  of  the  ful- 
phureous  water  at  Moffat  contains, 

Of  muriat  of  foda  -  -  -  -  -  -  36  grains... 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  -  -  -  10 

Azotic  gas  -  -----  -  4 

Carbonic  acid  gas  -----  5 

This  water  will  not  keep,  for  though  clofely  corked  up  in 
bottles,  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  days  it  is  found  to  have 
loft  the  whole  of  its  fulphureous  fmell  ;  it  fhould  therefore  be 
ufed  as  foon  after  it  in  taken  from  the  well  as  poffible. 
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The  next  water  which  I  examined,  was  the  Hartfell  fpaw, 
which  fprings  from  the  bafe  of  a  high  *  mountain  of  that  name, 
and  is  nearly  five  miles  didant  from  Moffat.  It  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  or  linn,  the  flcles  of  which 
are  entirely  laid  bare  to  the  very  top,  and  form  a  very  intered- 
ing  objedl  to  the  mineralogiff,  as  all  the  different  ffrata  can  fie 
diftindtly  feen.  Thefe  drata  dip  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  and  are  inclined,  to  the  horizon  in  an  angle  of  about 
fifteen  degrees. 

The  lowefc  dratum  is  a  black  foft  rock,  which  eafily  crumbles 
to  pieces,  and  confids  of  clay,  with  great  quantities  of  fulphuretr 
of  iron,  and  fulphuret  of  alumin  ;  immediately  above  this  dra¬ 
tum,  which  is  feveral  feet  in  thicknefs,  lies  another,  confiding 
chiefly  of  argilaceous  irondone;  above  this,  is  another  dratum 
of  blackifh  fhale,  refembling  the  lowed  ;  and  above  this,  another 
of  argilaceous  irondone  of  a  fine  deep  red.  The  afcent  up  this 
ravine  is  very  difficult ;  a  fmall  brook  tumbles  down  it,  forming 
fome  pretty  cafcades  ;  and  very  near  the  foot  of  the  linn  is  the 
mineral  water,  which  feems  to  originate  from  water  filtering 
through  and  diffolving  the  fulphats  of  iron  and  alumin  of  the 
rock,  and  in  confequenee  of  this,  it  is,  contrary  to  mod  mineral 
waters,  dronged  after  rains.  The  whole  brook  depofits  an 
ochre,  or  oxid  of  iron,  which  colours  the  rocky  channel  to  a  con- 
fiderable  didance.  Among  the  rocks  above  the  fpring,  I  found 

*  The  fummit  of  Hartfell,  according  to  the  meafurement  of  Dr.  Walker,  is 
3,000  feet  above  the  village  of  Moffat,  or  3j300  aboye  the  level  of  the  fea. 
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fome  beautiful  fpe.cimens  of  alumen  plumofum ,  and  a  few  green 
crvftals  of  fulphat  of  iron. 

In  thefe  fchiftous  firata,  the  fulphurets  are  decompofed  by  the 
aflion  of  the  air,  and  the  contaff  of  water  ;  the  fulphur  is  con¬ 
verted  into  fulphuric  acid,  which,  combining  with  the  iron  and 
alumine,  form  the  fulphats  ;  thefe  being  foluble  in  water,  are 
wafhed  away,  filter  among  the  crevices,  and  ifTue  in  the  form  of  a 
fpring,  which  is  covered  with  a  fmall  building. 

Some  fhafts  have  been  opened  in  this  glen,  probably  with  the 
hopes  of  finding  lead  or  copper  ;  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below 
the  well,  a  fhaftof  confiderable  extent  has  been  opened,  in  which 
are  appearances  of  copper,  though  I  have  not  heard  that  any 
confiderable  quantity  of  metal  was  found.  It  is,  however,  very 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  from  the  appearances  of  thofe  hills,  that 
thev  are  rich  in  metallic  veins. 

The  latter  part  of  the  road  from  Moffat  to  the  Hartfell  fpaw 
is  very  bad,  and  almoff  impaffable  even  for  a  foot  paffenger. 

This  well  was  difcovered  in  the  year  1748,  by  John  William¬ 
fon,  an  eccentric  but  benevolent  charafler.  He  believed  in  the 
Pythagorean  do&rine  of  the  metempfychofis ,  or  tranfmigration  of 
the  foul  into  the  bodies  of  different  animals ;  on  this  account  he 
never  tailed  animal  food  for  the  laft  forty  years  of  his  life  ;  nor 
would  he  fuffer  the  fmalleft  infe6t  to  be  killed  if  he  could  pre¬ 
vent  it. 
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He  was  buried  in  the  old  church-yard  of  Moffat,  and  by 
particular  requefl,  at  as  great  a  diftance  as  poffible  from  any  other 
grave.  A  monument,  in  the  form  of  an  obelifk,  was  placed  over 
his  grave,  by  his  friend  and  patron  Sir  George  Maxwell  ;  from 
the  different  fides  of  which  I  copied  the  following  infcriptions  : 

On  the  JVe ft  Side. 

Sacred 

To  the  Memory 
of 

John  Williamson, 
who  died 

M.DCC.LXIX, 

E  aft  Side. 

Prote&or 

of 

All  the  Animal 
Creation. 

North  Side. 


The  Difcoverer 
of 

Hartfell  Spaw. 

M.DCC.XLVIII. 

South 
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South  Side . 


His  Life 
was  fpent  in 
relieving 
The  Diflrefled. 

Ere&ed  by  his  friends.  M.DCC.LXXV. 

The  water  is  perfectly  clear  when  taken  from  the  well,  but 
gradually  depofits,  even  though  fealed  up,  a  little  oxid  of  iron, 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  impalpable  Pediment.  It  has  a  flrong 
aftringent  tafle  like  ink. 

The  following  is  the  refult  of  the  experiments  which  I  made 
with  it. 

to  Tindture  of  galls  dropped  into  it,  produced  a  colour  nearly 
as  black  as  ink,  and  this  colour  was  as  deep  when  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  after  the  water  had  been  boiled,  as  it 
.  was  before,  which  {hows  that  the  iron  is  not  firlpended  by 
the  carbonic,  but  by  a  fixed  acid. 

3.  Muriat  of  barytes  ^produced  a  white  cloud,  and  a  copious 
Pediment. 

3.  Acid  of  Pugar  produced  no  change. 

4.  Acetite  of  lead  produced  a  flight  turbidnefs,  with  a  white 

precipitate. 

5.  Tin61ure  of  turnfole  was  rendered  a  little  red. 

6.  Lime  water  produced  a  flight  turbidnefs,  with  Pome  precipi¬ 

tate  of  alumin. 

•  7-  % 
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7.  By  means  of  the  machine,  only  five  cubic  inches  of  gas  were 

expelled  from  a  wine  gallon  of  the  water,  which  was 
chiefly  azotic  gas. 

8.  A  wine  gallon  of  the  Hartfell  water  was  made  to  boil  gently  ; 

it  foon  became  turbid,  and  depofited  a  brown  powder,  after 
which  it  was  perfectly  clear.  The  powder  was  collected 
by  filtration,  and  found  to  weigh  fifteen  grains  ;  it  was  of 
a  yellowifh  colour,  but  changed  to  a  beautiful  red  on  ex- 
pofure  to  a  confiderable  heat.  It  was  found  to  be  oxid  of 
iron. 

The  clear  liquor  was  evaporated  very  gently  to  drynefs,  and 
the  faline  matter  procured  in  this  manner  weighed  96  grains. 

This  was  found  to  confih  of  fidphat  of  iron  (fal  martis,)  and 
fulphat  of  alurnin  (alum.)  In  order  to  difcover  the  relpedtive 
quantities  of  each  of  thefe  falts,  the  w7hole  was  diffolved  in  water, 
and  the  iron  precipitated  by  tindlure  of  galls.  When  this  was 
feparated,  a  folution  of  fait  of  tartar  (caibonate  of  pot-afh)  was 
added,  which  precipitated  the  alurnin  in  a  carbonated  hate,  and 
from  the  quantity  of  carbonat  of  alurnin,  it  was  eafy  to  calculate 
the  fulphat  of  alurnin,  which  I  found  to  be  twelve  grains;  the 
quantity  of  fulphat  of  iron  muff  therefore  be  84  grains. 

This  water  tahes  much  fixonger  after  it  has  hood  for  two  or 
three  days,  even  in  an  open  vefifel,  though  it  is  in  fa<h  weaker, 
becaufe  it  has  loft  part  of  its  iron  by  handing.  The  fulphuric 
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acid  lofing  part  of  its  iron,  its  tafte  becomes  more  fenfible,  and 
the  water  approaches  nearer  to  a  folution  of  fal  martis. 

From  the  preceding  experiments,  it  appears  that  a  wine  gal¬ 
lon  of  the  Hartfell  water  contains, 

Of  fulphat  of  iron  -  -  -  84  grains. 

Sulphat  of  alumin  -  -  12  ditto. 

Azotic  gas  -----  5  cubic  inches. 

Together  with  1 5  grains  of  oxid  of  iron,  with  which  the  ful- 
phuric  acid  feems  to  be  fuperfaturated,  and  which  it  gradually 
depodts  on  expofure  to  the  air,  and  almoft  immediately  when 
boiled. 

As  the  principal  mineralizers  of  this  water  are  the  fulphats  of 
iron  and  alumin,  it  is  evident  that,  if  well  corked,  it  will  keep 
for  months,  and  perhaps  years,  unimpaired  in  its  qualities  ;  hence 
it  may  be  carried  to  a  didance  better  than  mod:  mineral  waters,, 
and  its  good  effefts  need  not  be  confined  to  Scotland,  or  even  to 
Britain.  When  Dr.  Johnstone  had  the  care  of  it,  he  fent  it  to 
many  towns  in  England,  and  to  the  Wed:  Indies ;  but  it  is  now 
in  hands  that  render  it  of  little  benefit  to  the  public.  As  it 
keeps  fo  well  it  is  not  neceffary  to  drink  it  on  the  fpot,  which 
would  be  very  inconvenient,  but  it  may  be  procured  in  Moffat 
in  a  fredi  date.  It  very  much  refembles  the  water  of  the  Horley 
Green  Spaw  near  Halifax,  of  which  I  publifhed  an  analyds  in 
1790,  only  the  Horley  Green  water  is  condderably  ffronger. 
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While  rambling  about  Moffat  I  obferved  a  fpring  near  the 
Evan  bridge,  at  the  end  of  the  town,  beyond  the  manfe,  on  the 
Dumfries  road,  which  appeared  to  be  a  chalybeate.  On  tailing 
it  I  found  it  ftrongly  refembled  the  chalybeates  at  High  Har¬ 
rogate  ;  I  therefore  made  fome  experiments  with  it,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  refults : 

1.  Tindture  of  galls  produced  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  but 

not  after  the  water  had  been  boiled. 

2.  Lime  water  produced  a  flight  cloud. 

3.  Muriat  of  barytes  caufed  no  change. 

4.  Acid  of  fugar  produced  no  effedl. 

5.  Tindlure  of  turnfole  caufed  a  flight  rednefs^ 

6.  Acetite  of  lead  produced  no  effedh 

These  experiments  convinced  me  of  its  refemblance  to  thd 
Harrogate  chalybeates,  in  which  the  iron  is  fufpended  by  car^ 
bonic  acid,  as  is  evidently  the  cafe  here. 

I  next  expelled  the  gas  by  means  of  the  machine,  which 
amounted  to  1 7  cubic  inches,  of  which  1 3  were  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  3  azotic  gasi 

A  wine  gallon  of  the  water  was  next  made  to  boil  gently 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  it  depofited  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  yellow  fediment,  which,  being  colle&ed  by  filtration, 
weighed  two  grains,  and  was  evidently  oxid  of  iron.  The  clear 

Kk  2  liquor 
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liquor  which  remained  after  filtration,  was  not  affeciled  by  any 
of  the  above  teds. 

Hence  a  wine  gallon  of  this  water  contains. 

Of  oxicl  of  iron  -  -  -  -  2  grains 

Carbonic  acid  gas  -  -13  cubic  inches. 

Azotic  gas  -  ~  3  ditto. 

The  quantities  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid,  which  are  the 
only  fublfances  of  any  confequence,  are  very  nearly  equal  to  thofe 
in  the  chalybeates  of  Harrogate.  From  this  circumftance  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  this  well  were  properly  incloled,  which 
I  was  promifed  fhould  be  done,  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  Moffat.  It  would  agree  with  many  conflitutions  in  which 
the  Hartfell  water  is  improper,  on  account  of  its  too  great 
aftringency  and  tonic  power;  and  its  vicinity  to  Moffat  is  a  great 
advantage,  as  it  can  be  drank  on  the  lpot  by  thofe  who  refort  to 
this  watering  place. 

Having  finifhed  what  obfervations  I  had  to  make  on  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  mineral  waters  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moffat,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  lay  before  my  readers  an  account 
of  their  medicinal  virtues,  which  was  communicated  to  be  by 
Dr.  Johnflone,  a  judicious  pradlitioner,  who  has  refided  at 
Moffat  more  than  thirty  years,  and  who  is  confequently  well 
qualified  to  give  information  on  this  head. 
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“  The  water,  which  has  been  ufed  as  a  medicine  for  the 
greateft  length  of  time,  is  what  is  generally  called  the  Moffat 
well ,  or  fulphur  water ,  which  has  been  a  place  of  refort  for  in¬ 
valids  for  more  than  150  years,  and  will  continue  to  be  fo,  not 
only  from  its  medicinal  powers,  but  alfo  from  the  very  dry, 
healthy,  and  romantic  lituation  of  Moffat.  We  have  different 
traditions  refpedting  its  difcovery,  which  are  of  little  confe- 
quence,  but  l  have  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was  firft  ordered  to 
be  cleared  out  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Whiteford,  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  who  had  been  cured 
of  fome  complaint  by  this  water  after  having  ineffectually  tried 
others.  The  firft  notice  of  it  in  print  that  I  know  of,  was  by 
Matthew  Mac  Kaie  of  Edinburgh,  who  gave  a  chemical  and 
medicinal  account  of  it  in  1659,  and  mentions  its  having  been 
dilcovered  fome  years  before.  Mr.  Milligan,  a  furgeon  here 
about  fifty  years  ago,  gave  an  account  of  it,  which  may  be  feern 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Effays. 

“Its  effects  have  been  long  noticed  in  fcrophulous,  and. 
herpetic  or  fcorbutic  cafes.  In  fcrophula,  its  good  effe&s  are 
very  obfervable,  either  when  the  glands  or  the  bones  are  af¬ 
fected.  If  ufed  in  an  early  ftage,  before  humour  is  formed  in 
the  glands,  it  mo  ft  commonly  dilcuffes  the  fwelling;  and  if  the 
humour  be  formed,  it  promotes  fuppuration  ;  fo  that  taken  in 
the  ftao-e  in  which  the  conftitution  is  not  much  affeCted,  it  fel- 
dom  fails  to  make  a  cure.  When  the  bones  are  affe&ed  the 
cure  is  more  obftinate.  though  its.efteCl  in.  promoting  the  exfo¬ 
liation  of  carious  bones  feems  confiderable.  I  have  feen  lome 
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inftances  of  whole  bones  being  call  off  piece  by  piece.  We  have 
bad  many  inflances  of  white  fwellings  of  the  knee  being  cured,  if 
taken  before  the  bones  were  much  corroded  or  enlarged,  and  even 
afterwards,  attended  with  great  exfoliations.  I  faw  one  inflance 
lately  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  a  number  of  pieces  of  bone 
were  cafi  off,  and  though  the  joint  remains  fliff,  the  man  is 
able  to  follow  a  laborious  employment. 

“In  mofl  kinds  of  what  is  generally  called  fcurvy,  whether 
in  the  form  of  herpetic  eruptions,  or  cutaneous  ulcers,  or  perio¬ 
dical  eryfipelatous  eruptions,  pimples  in  the  face,  or  imflam* 
mations  of  the  eyes,  the  falutary  effeds  of  this  water  have 
long  been  experienced.  Since  the  time  of  its  difcovery  it  has  been 
fo  noted  for  the  cure  of  thefe  difeafes,  as  to  deter  others,  labour¬ 
ing  under  other  complaints  in  which  it  might  have  been  equally 
beneficial,  from  vifiting  Moffat,  becaufe  they  dreaded  the  ftigma 
generally  affixed  to  perfons  referring  to  this  place.  But  this 
prejudice  has  long  been  got  the  better  of,  and  thefe  kind  of 
patients  now  make  only  a  finall  portion  of  our  vifitants* 


“  It  has  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  rheumatic  cafes,  even  where 
the  limbs  are  ftiffened  and  contraded.  I  have  feen  feveral  in¬ 
flances  of  gentlemen  from  the  Eafl  and  Weft  Indies,  with  liver 
complaints,  who  have  attributed  their  cure  to  the  ufe  of  it:  it 
ads  very  powerfully  as  a  diuretic,  by  which  quality  it  clears  the 
ureters,  forces  off  gravel,  and  even  fubftances  of  confiderable  fize 
from  the  bladder*  I  have  fome  in  my  poffeffion  nearly  the  fize 
3  of 
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of  a  field  bean,  which  were  forced  down  the  urethra;  it  is  not 
long  fince  its  ufe  in  bilious  complaints  began  to  be  known.  Thefe 
complaints  are  fometimes  constitutional,  but  are  mo  ft  commonly 
the  refult  of  intemperance,  or  a  fedentary  life :  the  common 
fymptoms  are  colics,  vomitings,  want  of  appetite,  indigeftion, 
coftivenefs,  flatulency,  and  heart-burn.  When  properly  admi- 
niftered,  this  water  not  only  alleviates  but  frequently  removes 
thefe  fymptoms.  It  is  equally  efficacious  where  there  is  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  any  of  the  natural  fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes  where 
the  conftitution  is  greatly  reduced,  either  from  an  original  fault 
or  lingering  illnefs.  We  muft,  however,  except  confumptive 
complaints,  in  which  the  fymptoms  feem  generally  to  be  aggra¬ 
vated  during  a  refidence  here. 

44  The  water  is  fo  gentle  in  its  operation,  that  the  moft  delicate 
may  ufe  it  with  great  fafety  and  benefit. 

44  I  fear  I  fhall  fcarcely  be  credited,  when  I  affert  as  a  fad!, 
that  a  man  drank  in  one  morning  fixteen  Scots  pints  of  it,  with¬ 
out  any  other  inconvenience  than  a  little  giddinefs.  I  have 
known  perfons  for  months  together  drink  from  five  to  eight 
bottles  of  it  every  morning:  indeed  it  is  very  common  among  the 
lower  clafs  to  drink  from  three  to  fix  bottles,  and  I  do  not  recoi¬ 
led!  that  any  have  materially  fuffered  by  it.  The  quantity  ufually 
prefcribed,  is  from  one  to  three  bottles  drank  in  the  morning  at 
the  well. 
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“Besides  the  benefit  derived  from  drinking,  the  bath  has  its 
lhare  of  merit.  In  many  cafes  1  have  feen  the  warm  bath  highly 
ufeful;  the  mineral  feems  to  be  abfbrbed,  it  being  a  fa£t  well 
known,  that  not  only  the  clothes,  but  the  breath  of  thofe  who 
bathe,  have  the  fulphureous  odour  of  the  water.  It  fhould  be 
ufed  as  a  warm  bath  in  all  cafes  where  there  are  ulcers  or  erup¬ 
tions  of  any  kind,  whether  fcrophulous  or  fcorbutic;  and  in  cafes 
of  chronic  rheumatifm  and  paralyfis.  Every  houfe  has  conve- 
niencies  for  bathing  on  very  reafonable  terms. 

'“The  Hartfell  water  is  a  very  powerful  chalybeate,  and  requires 
particular  attention,  as  well  as  judgment  in  taking  it  up:  it  often 
happens,  that  for  many  months  together  it  cannot  be  got  in  per¬ 
fection,  being  only  good  after  rain,  and  bed:  of  all  when  heavy 
rains  have  fucceeded  dry  weather.  Owing  to  thefe  and  other 
particular  circumflances,  this  water  has  never  obtained  that  cele¬ 
brity  to  which  it  is  juftly  entitled.  Immediately  after  it  was 
difcovered,  Dr.  Horseburgh  made  fome  experiments  with  it, 
and  published  a  few  cafes  in  which  it  had  been  ufed  with  fuccefs. 
Elis  paper  is  inlerted  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  E flays 
and  Obfervations,  Phyfical  and  Literary. 

“As  it  is  a  very  powerful  tonic,  we  fhould  expect  that  it  would 
be  ufeful  in  dileafes  of  weaknefs.  I  have  likewife  known  many 
inflances  of  its  particular  good  effects  in  coughs  proceeding  from 
phlegm,  fitting  of  blood,  and  fweatings:  in  ftomach  complaints, 
attended  with  head-achs,  giddinefs,  heart-burn,  vomiting,  indi- 
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geflion,  flatulency,  and  habitual  coflivenefs;  in  gouty  complaints 
affedling  the  ffomach  and  bowels;  in  obftru6lions  and  difeafes 
peculiar  to  the  female  fex.  It  has  likewife  been  ufed  externally 

with  great  advantage  in  tetterous  eruptions,  and  old  obflinate 
ulcers. 

u  As  the  water  is  very  powerful  it  is  generally  drank  in  fmall 
quantities,  feldom  exceeding  an  Englifh  pint  a-day,  though  in 
fome  cafes  I  have  prefcribed  twice  that  quantity.  A  few  years 
ago  a  gentleman  from  England,  affli6fed  with  very  bad  flomach 
complaints,  after  trying  a  variety  of  mineral  waters  without  ad¬ 
vantage,  came  to  make  trial  of  the  Hartfell  fpaw,  and  for  fix 
weeks  drank  a  Scotch  pint  of  it  daily,  which  completely  cured 
him.  As  this  is  much  more  than  the  quantity  that  patients  can 
generally  bear,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  for  years  before  of  drinking  mineral  waters  freely. 

“  With  refpedl  to  the  new  chalybeate,  on  which  you  made  fome 
experiments,  I  can  as  yet  fay  little;  but  from  its  nature,  it  mufl 
be  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  Moffat,  and  will,  I  think,  an- 
fwer  in  fome  cafes  where  the  other  waters  will  not.” 

There  are  many  pleafant  rides  about  Moffat,  and  fome  fcenes 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  no  means  deffitute  of  beauty  and  fub- 
limity,  which  are  frequently  vifited  by  the  company;  among 
thefe  may  be  mentioned  Belle  Craig,  fituated  at  a  fhort  diflance  Belle  Craig 
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from  the  Carlifle  road,  a  romantic  and  fequeftered  fpot,  which 
will  fcarcely  fail  to  repay  the  trouble  of  a  vifit. 

Leaving  Moffat  early  one  fine  morning,  we  took  the  Carlifle 
road,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  mile  and  half  from  the  vil¬ 
lage,  palled  Dumcrief,  the  property  of  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool, 
delightfully  fituated  and  furrounded  by  extenfive  plantations. 
The  river  Moffat  runs  through  the  midfl  of  the  grounds,  and  a 
branch  of  it  being  feparated  to  turn  a  mill,  infulates  the  garden. 
Proceeding  along  the  Carlifle  road,  about  a  mile  and  half  beyond 
Duncrief,  we  obferved  the  conflux  of  three  rivers,  the  Moffat, 
the  Annan,  and  the  Evan.  Thefe  united  ffreams  take  the  name 
of  Annan,  though  before  their  jundlion  the  Annan  was  the  lead: 
of  the  three.  As  we  proceeded,  the  extenfive  valley,  flat,  and 
even  like  a  lake,  furrounded  by  hills,  with  the  beautiful  river 
meandring  through  it,  at  trailed  our  attention.  Indeed,  the  mod: 
fuperficial  obferver  mull  be  convinced  that  this  valley  has  for¬ 
merly  been  covered  with  water,  which  having  gradually  worn 
down  the  natural  dam  or  boundary  at  its  lower  part,  has  fub- 
fided  and  retired  to  its  prefent  courfe.  This  natural  dam  is 
very  vifible  from  a  fmall  bridge  in  the  road,  a  little  beyond  the 
third  mileflone:  the  mound  has  evidently  the  appearance  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  worn  away  in  the  middle,  and  forms  a  icene  by  no 
means  unpidfcurefque. 

About  two  hundred  yards  beyond  the  third  mileflone  we 
left  the  high  road,  and  afcended  a  kind  of  path  on  the  right, 
§  '  which 
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which  concluded  us  over  a  hill  to  the  entrance  of  a  elen  ikirted 
with  wood.  Through  this  wood  we  descended  by  a  path  not 
very  diftinft,  to  a  little  brook,  which  we  eroded,  and  proceeded 
along  a  road  by  the  lide  of  another  fmall  brook :  at  this  place 
the  glen  begins  to  contra£t,  and  its  deep  Tides  are  covered  with 
wood  to  the  very  top  :  on  walking  about  a  hundred  yards,  we 
came  to  a  fcene  highly  pi&urefque.  On  our  right,  a  fine  rugged 
rock,  crowned  with  oaks,  and  whofe  face  was  covered  with  a 
lichen  of  a  beautiful  whitenefs,  mixed  with  heath  and  dirubs, 
rifes  perpendicular  from  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  and  threatens 
dedrudlion  to  thofe  who  venture  near  its  bafe.  The  remainder 
of  the  contradled  view  towards  the  left,  is  bounded  by  a  con¬ 
cave  precipice,  almod  covered  with  wood,  there  being  only  a 
few  places  where  the  bare  rock  overlooks  the  Ihrubs  and  trees. 
In  one  place  a  fmall  but  beautiful  cafcade  defcends  from  the  top 
of  a  rock  on  the  left,  to  join  the  brook  below* 

It  is  the  white  rock  on  the  right,  that  rears  its  venerable 
front  fo  high,  which  is  called  Belle  Craig,  and  which,  I  fuppofe, 
means  bald  rock,  held  craig  being  the  provincial  appellation  for 
a  bald  rock.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  pi&urefque  beauty 
of  this  rock  acquired  it  the  name  of  Belle  Craig. 

When  we  had  palled  this  beautiful  and  lequeflered  fcene,  the 
glen  contra&ed  very  fad,  its  high  perpendicular  walls  approach¬ 
ing  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  were  only  a  few  feet  afunder ; 
here  we  had  another  view  of  the  cafcade  which  has  been  men- 
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tioned,  and  which  appears  to  confiR  of  feveral  different  parts,  its 
Rream  being  here  and  there  hid  from  the  eye  by  fhrubs.  On 
going  a  little  farther,  the  valley  became  fo  narrow,  that  there 
was  fcarcely  room  for  a  foot-path  between  the  perpendicular  rock 
and  the  brook.  It  foon  afterwards  widens  a  little,  and  on  the  left 
hand  is  to  be  feen  a  little  proje6ling  rock,  from  which  water  is. 

a. 

continually  dripping.  This  little  weeping  rock,  which  is  a  humble 
miniature  refemblance  of  that  at  Knarefborough  in  Yorkfhire, 
is  by  no  means  deRitute  of  beauty,  and  the  drops  form  a  vivid 
and  beautiful  rainbow,  if  properly  viewed  when  the  fun  fhines. 
We  next  defcended  a  few  rude  Reps  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and 
foon  came  to  the  boundary,  where  the  brook  fills  up  the  whole 
width  of  the  glen.  This  is  generally  the  tie  plus  ultra  of  the 
vifitants,  it  being  difficult  to  proceed  farther  ;  but  thofe  who  do 
not  fear  being  wet,  go  up  the  brook,  which  has  worn  a  deep 
channel  in  the  rock,  down  which  it  tumbles,  forming  a  very  fins 
cafcade. 


It  was  once  the  intention  of  fome  gentlemen  fond  of  pic- 
turefque  fcenery,  to  have  conduced  the  brook  over  the  top  of 
the  rock,  nearly  oppofite  to  the  Rone  Reps  juR  mentioned,  which 
would  have  had  a  very  fine  effedh  This  romantic  little  fpot 
bears  a  great  refemblance  to  Hackfall,  near  Ripon  in  Yorkfhire.. 


Grey  Mare’s 
Tail. 


In  the  vicinity  of  Moffat  is  a  very  fine  cafcade,  frequently 
vilited  by  the  company,  called  the  Grey  Mare’s  Tail. 
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I  o  fee  this  cafcade  we  went  nearly  half  a  mile  from  Moffat, 
on  the  Carlifie  road,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  afcended  a  hill 
called  Craigy  hill,  which  is  part  of  Dr.  Currie’s  eftate,  and  from 
which  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  venerable  woods  of  Dumcrief. 
Following  the  road  to  Selkirk,  we  croffed  a  fmall  impetuous 
brook,  with  a  very  rocky  channel,  called  Craigy-burn,  and  foon 
entered  a  fine  glen  beautifully  wooded.  This  wood,  which 
confifts  chiefly  of  hazel  and  birch,  is  called  Craigy-burn-wood. 
In  the  midft  of  a  fiat  and  fertile  but  narrow  vale,  the  Moffat 
winds  its  ferpentine  courfe.  The  other  fide  of  the  river  was 
formerly  wooded,  which,  no  doubt,,  added  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  fcenery,  but  the  wood  having  been  cut  down,  and  no  at¬ 
tention  afterwards  paid  to  it  by  the  owner,  this  ornament  of  the 
country  is  loft. 

When  we  had  paffed  Craigy-burn-wood,  we  had  a  full  view 
of  the  romantic  glen,  bounded  by  lofty  hills,  frowning  like  the 
furly  centinels  of  the  legion  pofted  behind  them.  A  ride  more 
romantic  than  this,  on  a  fine  day,  can  fcarcely  be  imagined. 
After  riding  by  the  fide  of  the  Moffat  about  feven  miles,  we 
croffed  it,  and  afcending  the  hill  on  the  other  fide,  had  a  full 
view  of  the  cafcade  we  were  in  fearch  of.  Here  the  water  pre¬ 
cipitating  itfelf  from  rock  to  rock,  dafhing,  foaming,  and  thun¬ 
dering  from  a  great  height,  between  two  fteep  hills,  falls  into  a 
dark  pool,  from  whence  it  runs  with  lefs  impetuofity  to  augment 
the  waters  of  the  Moffat,  which  it  joins  a  little  above  the  place 
where  we  croffed  the  ffream.  The  water,  by  its  precipitous  fall, 
is  broken  by  the  air,  fo  as  to  appear  as  white  as  fnow. 


The 
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The  water  which  forms  this  cafcade  runs  from  a  lake  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  diflant  from  the 
higheft  part  of  the  fall.  This  lake,  which  is  called  Loch- 
Skeen,  is  i,too  yards  in  length,  and  about  400  in  breadth; 
there  is  a  little  ifland  where  eagles  bring  out  their  voung  in  great 
fafety,  as  the  water  is  deep,  and  there  is  no  boat  on  the  lake. 
The  water  of  this  lake  abounds  with  very  fine  trout. 
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GEORGE  BUCHANNAN. 


This  writer,  who  was  diftanguilhed  in  the  fixteenth  ceil-  appendix* 

tury  as  a  poet,  hiftorian,  and  man  of  univerfal  genius,  was 

delcended  from  an  antient  family,  which  was  never  rich,  but  by 

the  extravagance  of  his  grandfather  was  reduced  to  great  indi- 

gence.  His  mother’s  brother  faw  that  he  had  genius,  and  lent 

him  to  Paris  for  his  education ;  but  in  lefs  than  two  years  the 

death  of  his  uncle,  and  his  own  bad  hate  of  health,  obliged  him  to 

return  home.  He  then  became  a  foldier  under  John  Duke  of 

Albany  ;  and  the  feverity  of  the  campaign  brought  on  a  difeafe 

which  confined  him  to  his  bed  during  the  whole  of  the  next 

winter.  While  hruggling  with  poverty  and  ficknefs,  he  was,  at 

the  age  of  twenty  years,  admitted  into  the  college  of  St.  Barbe 

in  Paris,  where  he  taught  grammar  for  three  years,  and  became 

acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Cassils,  who  was  fo  delighted  with 

his  wit  and  manners,  that  he  made  him  his  companion  and  tutor. 

With  him  he  remained  five  years  abroad,  and  two  years  at  home  ; 
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at  the  end  of  which  the  earl  died,  and  he  was  about  to  return  to 
France,  when  James  the  Fifth  made  him  preceptor  to  his  illegi¬ 
timate  fon,  who  was  afterwards  the  famous  regent  Murray. 
While  he  was  in  this  fituation,  there  was  a  confpiracy  againft 
the  king,  who,  believing  the  Francifcans  to  be  concerned  in  it, 
ordered  Ruchannan  to  write  againft  them.  He  did  fo,  but  in 
fuch  gentle  terms  that  the  king  was  diffatisfied,  and  commanded 
him  to  write  with  more  feverity.  The  fecond  order  produced 
the  famous  Francifcanus,  of  which  only  one  copy  was  given  to 
the  king,  who  let  other  perfons  fee  it,  and  it  would  feem  in  a 
difhonourable  manner  ;  for  it  foon  became  public,  and  Buchan- 
nan  found  the  animofity  of  the  church  more  powerful  than 
the  favour  of  the  crown  *.  Cardinal  Beaton  offered  a  fum  of 
money  for  his  head  ;  and  the  profecution  of  him  became  a  com¬ 
mon  caufe,  not  only  to  mendicants  but  to  ecclefiaftics  of  every 
kind.  He  was  imprifoned,  and  would  have  been  tried  had  he 
not  efcaped  from  his  keepers.  When  he  arrived  in  Paris,  he 
found  Beaton  there  as  ambaffador  to  that  court.  This  induced 
him  immediately  to  quit  that  city  fo-r  Bourdeaux,  where  he 
taught  in  the  public  fchools  for  three  years.  Beaton  found 
him  out,  and  would  have  had  him  tried  in  France,  if  the  affairs 
in  Scotland  had  not  put  an  end  to  his  embaffy. 

*  This  poem  confifts  of  936  lines :  It  is  a  fatire  upon  the  Francifcans,  or  Monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  who  in  France  were  called  Cordeliers,  from  the  cords 
with  which  they  were  girt.  A  Francifcan  is  fuppofed  by  the  poet  to  converfe  with 
his  brethren,  and  to  inftrudt  novices  ;  in  doing  which,  he  difplays  all  the  abominable 
principles  and  practices  with  which  that  order  has  been  charged. 
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E  ROM  Bourdeaux,  after  infpefling  the  education  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Montaigne,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  taught  the  fecond 
clafs  in  the  college  of  Bourbon.  In  the  year  1547,  he  went  to 
Portugal,  in  order  to  teach  philofophy  and  polite  learning  ;  and  he 
fays  that  he  did  fo,  becaufe  his  companions  were  rather  familiar 
friends  than  Grangers,  and  becaufe  that  corner  of  the  world  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  mod  likely  to  be  free  from  tumults.  He  was 
happy  in  that  country  for  fome  time ;  but  when  his  friend 
Goveanus  died,  he  was  imprifoned,  firfl  in  the  inquifition  *, 
and  afterwards  in  a  monadery.  At  lad  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
and  was  made  tutor  to  the  fon  of  marefchal  Brisac,  with  whom 
he  (pent  five  years  in  France  and  Italy.  He  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  fame  year  that  Protedantifm  became  the  edabliffied 
religion  of  that  country.  He  was  made  principal  of  St.  Leonard’s 
college  in  St.  Andrew’s,  and  was  elected  moderator  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  affembly  of  the  church,  an  office  of  great  importance  at  that 
time,  and  which  has  never  been  conferred  upon  a  layman  but  in 
that  indance  only.  He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young 
king  by  the  authority  of  parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
mifti oilers  to  York,  and  afterwards  to  Hampton  Court,  upon  the 

*  When  Buchannan  was  accufed  in  Portugal,  the  firft  charge  againft  him  was. 
That  he  had  written  the  Francifcanus :  the  fecond,  That  he  had  eaten  flefli  in  Lent; 
and  the  third,  That  he  had  no  good  opinion  of  the  Romifli  religion.  To  the  firft  he 
anfwered,  that  before  he  left  France  he  had  fent  an  account  of  that  affair  to  the  king 
of  Portugal,  and  that  he  had  given  but  one  copy  of  that  poem  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
by  whofe  order  it  was  written.  His  own  words  are,  “  Unuin  enim  ejus  exemplum, 
Regi  Scotorum,  qui  fcribendi  au6lor  fuerat,  erat  datum.” 
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appendix,  affairs  of  Queen  Mary  ;  and,  at  his  return,  he  was  made  direc¬ 
tor  of  Chancery,  and  penfioner  of  the  crofs  regal  in  Avrfhire. 
Honours  were  heaped  upon  him,  even  after  the  death  of  his 
great  friend  the  regent  Murray  ;  for  he  was  made  one  of  the 
lords  of  council,  and  lord  privy-feal.  He  retired  from  court 
about  a  year  before  his  death,  and  died  a  bachelor  in  December 
1582,  in  the  feventy-ffxth  year  of  his  age. 

There  has  fcarcely  exiffed  a  diffinguifhed  perfon  in  public 
lilb,  whofe  moral  character  has  not  been  calumniated  through 
envy  or  other  motives.  Buck  annan’s  was  attacked  with  great  vi- 
rulence.  The  injuffice  of  the  attack  is,  however,  pretty  certain, 
becaul'e  no  other  proof  has  been  brought  than  vague  affertions,- 
and  the  chain  of  fa61s  juft  enumerated  form  the  ftrongeft  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  probity  and  merit.  The  only  circumftance  which 
has  not  been  well  explained,  is,  how  he  fell  into  fuch  poverty, 
that  he  was  buried  at  the  expence  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
The  offices  which  he  held  in  Scotland,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  were  lucrative ;  I  cannot  therefore  fee  how  he  became 
fo  indigent,  but  by  fuppoffng  that  he  gave  away  his  monev  in 
charity.  This  feems  the  more  probable,  becaufe  in  all  the  ca¬ 
lumnies  that  were  thrown  out  againft  him,  he  is  not  fo  much  as 
charged  with  extravagance ;  becaufe  prodigality  is  feldom  the 
vice  of  old  age  ;  and  becaufe,  when  he  was  near  his  end,  he 
deffred  his  fervant  to  give  to  the  poor  what  little  money  was 
in  his  purfe,  as  there  was  not  enough  to  defray  the  expences  of 
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his  funeral ;  faying,  “  that  if  they  will  not  bury  my  corpfe,  they 
may  let  it  lie  where  I  am,  or  they  mav  throw  it  where  they 
pleafe.” 

Another  charge  which  has  been  urged  a  gain  ft  Buchan- 
nan  as  a  writer,  is  indelicacy  and  licentioufnefs,  particularly  in 
his  defcription  of  an  amorous  Francifcan  in  his  poem  Francifca- 
nus  :  but  he  may  perhaps  be  defended  when  we  compare  the  deli¬ 
cate  tafte  of  the  prefent  age  with  that  in  which  he  wrote.  I  he 
ancient  fat i rifts,  as  Hume  obferves,  often  ufed  great  liberties  in 
their  expreffions;  but  their  freedom  no  more  refembles  the  licen¬ 
tioufnefs  of  Rochester,  than  the  nakednefs  of  an  Indian  does  that 
of  a  common  proftitute*.  In  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
when  the  church  of  Rome  was  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  there 
was  a  fettled  enmity  between  the  priefls  of  the  fame  church,  viz. 
the  feculars  and  regulars,  or  parifh  priefls  and  monks,  becaule 
their  manners  and  interefts  were  in  fome  refpedls  different.  The 
art  of  printing  and  copper-plate  engraving  was  unknown  at 
that  time ;  and  the  feculars,  who  were  in  pofTeffion  of  the  cathe¬ 
drals,  which  were  then  the  places  of  greateft  refort,  made  fatiri- 
cal  ftatues  and  figures  of  the  monks  inftead  of  lampooning  them, 
as  would  be  done  in  our  times  by  prints  and  pamphlets.  In 
feveral  cathedrals,  for  inftance  that  of  Glafgow,  there  are  ftill 
remaining  many  figures  of  the  monks  in  more  indecent  fituations 
than  any  defcribed  by  Buchannan;  fo  that  he,  in  fa6l,  faid  no 
more  againft  them  than  was  commonly  done  by  their  brother 

*  Hume’s  Hiftory  of  James  II. 
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ecclefiaftics.  Thefe  figures,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  cathe¬ 
drals  of  mold  countries  in  Europe,  prelent  a  (triking  view  of 
human  nature.  In  the  opinion  of  good  catholics,  every  ftone  in 
a  religious  building  is  holy  in  the  drifted  fenfe;  while  proteflants 
think  there  is  nothing  more  facred  in  the  Jiones  of  a  church,  than 
in  thofe  of  any  public  edifice  ;  and  yet  the  fird  applied  their  holy 
fabrics  to  a  ufe,  of  which  a  protedant  would  be  afhamed.  So 
different  are  the  manners  of  mankind  in  different  ages*  and  fo 
wonderfully  does  the  human  mind  reconcile  the  greatefl  incon- 
fiffencies  when  the  malevolent  paflions  are  afloat,  and  fanned  by 
party  zeal. 

In  the  Life  of  Buchannan,  written  by  himfelf,  there  is  a 
dignity,  good  humour,  modefty,  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
which  Hand  forth  as  a  reproach  to  almolf  all  other  felf-biogra- 
phers.  Though  he  was  oppreffed  with  years  and  difeafe  when 
he  wrote  it;  and  though  the  clergy  had  perfecuted  him  for  a  long 
time,  and  zealoufly  fought  his  life,  yet  he  (peaks  of  them  in  the 
following  terms:  “  They,  to  wit  the  Francifcans,  who  make  a 
profeflion  of  gentlenefs,  took  that  flight  offence  more  amifs  than 
feemed  becoming  in  them,  who  were  fo  pious  in  the  opinion 
of  the  vulgar  ;  and  not  finding  fufficient  caufe  to  juffify  their  im¬ 
moderate  anger,  they  had  recourfe  to  their  common  charge,  to 
wit,  that  of  herefy.’  When  he  (peaks  of  the  perfecution  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  met  with  in  Portugal,  it  is  in  this  manner: 
“  All  their  enemies,  and  all  their  rivals,  firft  fecretly,  and  then 
openly,  fell  upon  them  in  the  mod  hoftile  manner ;  and  they  in¬ 
ful  ted 
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fulted  Buchannan  with  the  utmoft  bitternefs,  for  he  was  a 
ftranger  who  had  few  to  rejoice  in  his  fafety,  to  lament  his  dif- 
trels,  or  to  revenge  his  injury.”  When  fpeaking  of  the  monaf- 
tery  in  which  he  was  imprifoned,  he  fays,  that  “  though  the 
monks  who  were  appointed  to  inftruft  him  were  extremely  ignorant 
in  religion,  yet  they  were  neither  inhuman  nor  wicked.”  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  his  cruel  treatment  did  not  deprive  him  of  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind;  for,  during  his  confinement,  he  employed  his 
time  in  writing  the  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms  of  David,  which  has 
been  admired  in  every  country.  He  was  fo  far  from  afluming 
great  importance  on  account  of  his  literary  fame,  that  when  he 
fpeaks  of  himfelf  it  is  in  this  manner  :  “  The  judges,  who  had 
tired  themfelves  and  him  for  half  a  year,  fhut  him  up  in  a  mo- 
naftery,  that  it  might  not  be  thought  that  they  had  without  caule 
harafted  a  man  who  was  not  unknown.”  And  this  it  was  pro¬ 
per  for  him  to  mention,  becaufe  without  it,  no  juft  account 
could  be  given  of  his  imprifonment  after  his  trial. 

Whether  we  confider  Buchannan  as  a  poet  or  a  hiftorian, 
he  mufl  be  allowed  to  have  poffeffed  very  uncommon  abilities. 
The  Francifcanus  alone  would  have  raifed  him  to  great  eminence 
,as  a  poet,  for  there  is  hardly  any  fatire  of  the  fame  length  that 
is  fo  poignant,  correct,  and  elegant.  The  ftyle  is  nervous,  and 
fo  much  elevated,  that  fome  critics  have  fpoken  of  it  as  too  heroic 
for  a  fatire  :  but  this  circumftance,  like  the  ftyle  of  Lutrin,  or 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  by  exciting  ridicule  produces  contempt  ; 
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appendix,  while  it  by  no  means  diminilhes  the  abhorrence  which  is  clue  to 
~  fuch  crimes.  Buchannan  wrote  a  great  variety  of  little 

poems,  and  many  of  them  have  lo  much  of  the  epigramatic 
point,  that  the  reader  mu  ft  be  both  furprized  and  j)leafed  to  fee 
that  the  fame  author  pofTeffed  like  wile  lo  much  of  the  true 
elegiac  vein  as  in  his  “  Ilia  mihi  femper  prefenti  dura  Neaera,” 
fo  much  of  the  ancient  limplicity  as  in  Jephtes  and  Baptiftes ; 
and  fo  much  of  the  moft  elevated  fublime,  as  in  his  Sphaera, 
and  his  Paraphrafe  of  the  Pfalms  of  David. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  Buchannan  as  a  hiftorian,  it  mav 
be  proper  to  obferve,  that  no  hiftory  w ill  ever  be  valuable  for 
the  compofition,  that  does  not  exhibit  either  philofophic  views 
of  human  nature,  or  beautiful  pidures  of  interfiling  events.  In 
both  characters  the  merit  of  Buchannan  is  confpicuous.  The 
outlines,  for  inftance,  of  the  excellent  Treatifes  concerning  Crimes 
and  Punilhments,  are  contained  in  Buck annan’s  fhort  remarks 
upon  the  tortures  that  were  infliCled  upon  the  murderers  of 
James  the  Firft  *.  And  his  account  of  the  taking  of  Dum- 
bartion  Cattle  by  Craufurd,  is  a  more  striking  picture  of  an 
interefling  event,  than  any  that  has  lince  been  made  of  it  by 

*  Hoc  maxime  padto  mors  Jacobi,  crudelis  quidem  ilia,  fed  certe  ultra  humani- 
tatis  modum  crudeliter  vindicata  eft.  Hujus  enim  generis  fupplicia  vulgi  animos  non 
tarn  a  faevitia  metu  avocant,  quam  ad  quidvis  agendum  et  patiendum  offerantj  nec 
acerbitate  tarn  pravos  deterrent,  quam  afluetudine  fpe&andi  terrorem  pxnarum  im- 
minuunt:  prefertim  ft  facinoforum  animi  adverfus  vim  doloris  induerint:  apud 
vulgos  enim  imperitum  confidentia  pertinax  conftantis  fiduciae  plerumque  laudem 
accepit. 
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Very  able  writers.  Ilis  hiflory  has  been  much  read  and  admired  appendix. 

'v~-  1 

by  foreigners  as  well  as  by  his  own  countrymen. 


It  mviil  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  fome  things  in  his 
hiftory  which  are  inaccurate,  and  others  which  are  falfe;  but  be¬ 
fore  he  be  condemned  for  them,  the  following  circumftances 
ought  to  be  confidered  :  Firft ;  his  inaccuracies  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  confequence  of  examining  evidence  to  which  he  had 
not  accefs.  Second  ;  in  his  ancient  hiflory  he  followed  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  bed;  accounts  of  other  writers,  and  only  gave 
them  a  clafhc  drefs.  The  modern  cry,  therefore,  that  the  Am 
cient  Hiflory  of  Scotland  is  fabulous,  can  never  be  a  jud  charge 
againd  him  ;  for  if  he  had  not  related  what  was  handed  down  t# 
him,  or  if  he  had  been  a  fceptic  without  the  evidence  of  records, 
he  would  not  have  been  a  hidorian,  but  a  writer  of  romance. 
Thirdly,  the  rage  of  civil  and  religious  party  was  fo  violent  in 
his  owti  time,  that  it  was  often  impoffible  to  know  the  truth  ; 

*  <c  The  ftyle,”  fays  Le  Clerc,  “  is  beautiful  and  pure ;  and  he  appears  every¬ 
where  to  fpeak  the  truth  as  far  as  it  was  known  to  him.  His  judgment  of  things  is 
found  }  he  cenfures  freely  what  deferves  it,  and  commends  what  he  thought  worthy  of 
praife.  He  unites  the  brevity  of  Salluft  with  the  elegance  and  perfpicuity  of  Livy. 
But  he  is  not  fufficrently  exaCt  in  his  dates,  and  does  not  cite  his  authorities.” 

Thuanus  fays  of  him,  “  That  though  Buchannan,  according  to  the  genius  of  his 
nation,  fometimes  inveighs  againft  crowned  heads  with  feverity,  yet  that  his  hiftory 
is  written  with  fo  much  purity,  fpirit,  and  judgment,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  production  of  a  man  who  had  paffed  his  days  in  the  duft  of  a  fchool,  but  of  one 
who  had  been  always  converfant  in  the  moft  important  affairs  of  ftate.  Such,”  fays 
he,  u  was  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind,  and  the  felicity  of  his  genius,  that  the  meannefs 
of  his  fortune  did  not  hinder  him  from  forming  juft  fentiments  concerning  things  of 
the  greateft  moment.” 
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and  yet  his  general  account  of  difputed  events  appears,  to 
the  mod:  candid  and  bed:  informed  in  modern  times,  to  be  well 
founded.  If  he  had  not  the  means  of  knowing  the  truth  ex- 
adlly,  we  may  lament  his  dtuation,  but  cannot  blame  his  inte~ 
grity,  or  ceafe  to  admire  the  purity,  the  vigour,  and  the  elegance 
of  his  ftyle. 

Upon  the  whole;  after  making  every  juft  allowance  for  the 
diades  in  Buchannan’s  charadter,  he  mud:  be  conddered,  by 
every  impartial  reader,  as  one  of  the  mod  illubrious  perlons 
which  this  idand  has  produced  ;  and  there  is  hardly  perhaps 
another  nation  that  can  give  an  example  of  the  powers  of  writing 
profe  and  verfe,  united  in  the  fame  man,  in  fo  didinguifhed  a 
manner*. 

*  For  the  materials  of  this  Appendix,  lam  indebted  to  a  MS.  paper  written  by  the 
late  Profeflor  Anderfon,  and  read  before  the  Literary  Society  in  Glafgow  College. 
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MILES. 

to  Dumbarton  15 

Lufs  ------------12 

Inveruglas  -  --  --  --  --  -  4 

Arroquhar  -  --  --  --  --  -  6 

reft  and  be  thankful  -----  7 

Cairndow  -  --  --  --  --  6,  13 

Inverarv  -  --  -------10 

•> 

Dal  m  ally  -  --  --  --  --  -16 

Taynuilt  -  --  --  --  --  -  14 

Oban  -  --  --  --  --  --13 

Ferry  to  Kerrera  -  --  --  --  -  2 

Acrofs  the  Ifland  of  Kerrera  -  -  2 

From  Kerrera  to  Achnacraig,  Mull  -  -  -  -  10 

Aros  -----------  18 

Torlohk  -  --  --  --  --  -15 

StaiTa  -  --  --  --  --  --12 

Icolmkill  -  --  --  --  --  -10 

Torlohk  -  --  --  --  --  -20 
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Aros  -  --  --  --  --  --  15 

Achnacraig  -  --  --  --  --18 

Kerrera  -  --  --  --  --  -  10 

Oban  -  --  --  --  --  --  4 

Connel  Ferry  --------  -  4 

Shean  Ferry  -  --  --  --  --  4 

portnacrailh  -  --  --  --  --  4^ 

Ballachellifh  -  --------  -  10? 

Glencoe  -  --  --  --  --  -  6 

Ballachellifh  to  Fort  William  -  -  -  -  14 

Letter  Findlay  --------15 

Fort  Aug  uft  us  -  --  --  --  -14 

General’s  Hut  -  --  --  --  -  14, 

Invernefs  -  --  --  --  --  -  18 

Freeburn  Inn  -  --  --  --  -15 

Avimore  -  ---------15 

Pit  main  -  --  --  --  --  -  jj 

Dalwhinnle  -  --  --  --  --  1^ 

Dalnacardoch  -  --  --  --  -  iy 

Bruir  -  -  -  -  6| 

Blair  -  --  --  4-  --  --  io§ 

Garry  Bridge  -  -  4 

Falls  of  Tummel  -  1  § 

Dunkeld  -  --  --  --  --  -20 

Balnegarde  -  --  --  --  --  10 

Aberfeldie  -  --  --  --  --  8 

Kenmore  -  --  --  --  --  -  6 

Logie  rait 
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Losrierait  ------ 

Dunkeld  acrofs  the  Tummel 
Perth  ------ 

Scone  ------ 

From  Perth  to  Kinrofs  - 

Caldron  Linn  -  - 

Dollar  ------ 

Stirling  ------ 

Doune  ------ 

Callander  ----- 

Trofachs  ------ 

From  Callander  to  Lake  of  Monteath 
Fintry  ------ 

Campfie  ------ 

Glafgow  ------ 

Hamilton  -  -  -  -  - 

Lanark  ------- 

Douglas  Mill  - 

El  van  Foot  -  -  -  -  - 

Moffat  ------ 

Lockerby  -  -  -  -  - 

Gretna  Green  -  -  - 
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The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Volumes ,  and  the  Figures  to  the  Pages: 


A. 

Aberfeldie,  ii.  74. 

Academy ,  or  college  at  Invernefs,  ii.  2. — 
at  Perth,  ii.  101. — Anderfon’s  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  ii.  193. 

Achnacraig ,  i.  145. 

Agriculture ,  remarks  on,  i.  24.  72.  84.  1 17. 
134.  139.  145.  157.  164.  168.  170. 
173.  271.  316.  320.J  ii.  159. 

Anderfon ,  Profeffor,  makes  experiments  on 
the  magnetifm  of  Dumbarton  rock,  i. 
1 3. — his  account  of  the  quantity  of  rain 
at  Glafgow,  i.  25. — fuggefts  and  ob¬ 
tains  fubfcriptions  for  Buchannan’s  mo¬ 
nument,  i.  31. — his  excellent  inftitution 
at  Glafgow,  ii.  193. 

Anderfon ,  i.  2. 

Antiquities ,  i.  7.  9.  23.  91.  136.  250.  270. 
279}  ii.  15.  40.  57.  60.  62. 

Ardgarten,  i.  70. 

Ardkinlafs  caftle,  i.  75. 

Arey ,  river,  i.  77.  83. — cafcade,  i.  no. 

Argyle,  marquis  of,  his  character,  i.  79. — 
earl  of,  his  charadfer,  i.  81. 

Aros,  i.  193. 

Athol,  earl  of,  his  magnificent  hunt,  ii.  56. 
— duke  of,  king  in  Man,  ii.  65. 

Arroquhar ,  i.  67. 

Avon  bridge,  ii.  222. 


B. 

Badenoch ,  ii.  39. 

Balloch ,  horfe  fair,  i.  31. 

Balnegarde  inn,  extortion  at,  ii.  74. 

Banks ,  Sir  Jofeph,  his  account  of  Staffa, 
the  firft  which  ever  was  publilhed,  i.230. 
Barncluith ,  ii.  224. 

Barns  for  drying  corn,  i.  85. 

Bafalt  rocks,  extend  from  Dunbuc  to 
Stirling,  i.  10. — theory  of  their  forma¬ 
tion,  i.  232. 

Battle  of  Loch  Groinart,  i.  213. — of  Cul- 
loden,  ii.  25. — of  Clach-na-herey,  ii.  33. 
— of  Killicranky,  ii.  45. — of  Luncarty, 
ii.  91. 

Beddoes ,  dodfor,  his  ingenious  theory,  ii. 
60. 

Beld  Craig ,  near  Moffat,  ii.  257. 

Ben  Lomond ,  view  of,  i.  1 1. — lublime  view 
from,  i.  54. — dreadful  precipice  of,  i. 
57 — poetical  defeription  of,  i.  60.— 
natural  hiftory  of,  i.  61. 

Ben  Nevis ,  the  higheft  mountain  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  i.  307. 

Bera ,  Offian’s  ftory  of,  i.  125. 

Beregonium ,  ancient  city,  i.  279. 

Birnham  wood,  ii.  90. 

Black  mail ,  paid  to  highland  robbers,  i.  64* 

3J3- 

Blackfrnithsy 
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Blaekfmiths ,  anciently  refpechble  in  the 
highlands,  i.  1 1 5* 

Blair  Athol ,  ii.  42.  59. — caftle,  ii.  44. 

Blantyre,  priory,  ii.  2]  6. 

Bsnhill ,  Dr.  Smollett’s  birth-place,  i.  26. 

3T- 

Boojhala ,  ifland,  i.  220. 

Boot -hill)  ii.  120. 

Bothivell  caftle,  ii.  215. — bridge,  ii.  217. 

Brcadalbane ,  the  earl  of,  encourages  agri¬ 
culture,  i.  1 17. 

Bridge  aqueducft,  over  the  river  Kelvin, 
i.  4. — Roman,  i.  7. — the  High,  i.  312. 
—at  Foyers,  i.  323. — the  Rumbling,  ii. 
72.  143. — of  Perth,  ii.  94. 

Bruce ,  forne  account  of  that  poet,  ii.  136. 
—  his  defcription  of  Loch  Leven,  ibid. 

Bruir  cataraift,  ii.  44. 

Buchannan ,  obferved  the  magnetifm  of  the 
rock  of  Dumbarton,  i.  13. — magnifi¬ 
cent  obelifk  erecled  to  his  memory,  i.  31. 
his  parentage  and  early  purfuits,  ii,  263. 
— -writes  the  Francifcanus,  ii.  264. — 
hence  a  price  fet  on  his  head,  ib. — flees 
to  France,  ib. — educates  Montagne,  ii. 
265. — goes  to  Portugal,  and  is  imprifon- 
ed  in  the  inquifition,  ib. — returns  to 
Scotland,  and  is  made  preceptor  to  the 
young  king,  James  VI.  ib. — honours 
heaped  on  him,  ii.  266. — his  death,  ib. — 
his  character  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  266. 

Burns ,  his  poetical  defcription  of  the  Fall 
of  Foyers,  i.  325.-0!'  Taymouth,  ii. 
8 1. 

C. 

■Cadzow  caftle,  ii.  223. 

Cameron ,  Sir  Ewin,  bravely  and  fuccefs- 
fully  oppofes  O.  Cromwell,  i.  302. 

Cairngorm  ftones,  ii.  38. 


Cairns ,  origin  of,  i.  282. 

Callander ,  ii.  170. 

Canal ,  Forth  and  Clyde  deferibed,  i.  3. — 
of  Crinan,  it’s  great  utility,  i.  107.  143. 
— fhould  have  been  a  national  work,  i. 

109.  — great  advantages  of  a  propofed 
one  between  Fort  William  and  lnver- 
nefs,  i.  330. 

Cancers ,  probably  caufed  by  whifkey,  ii.  8. 
Cantyre ,  long  and  dangerous  navigation 
round  it,  i.  ic8. 

Carfe  of  Cowrie ,  probably  once  under 
water,  ii.  93. 

Cafcades  and  cataradls — on  the  Arey,  i. 

1 10.  — near  Loch  Awe,  i.  123. — at  Hay- 
field,  i.  128.— at  Connel,  i.  135- — at 
Ren  Nevis,  i.  31 1. — of  Foyers,  i.  322. 
of  Bruir,  ii.  43.— at  Blair,  ii.  47. — of 
Tummel,  ii.  52. — of  Bran,  ii.  72. — at 
Aberfeldie,  ii.  75.— in  the  Cauldron 
Linn,  ii.  142. — of  Stonebyres,  ii.  225. 
— of  Corra  Linn,  ii.  228.. — of  Bonniton 
Linn,  ii.  23O. 

Cajlle  Stalk ir,  i.  280. 

-  Campbell ,  ii.  146. 

— —  Douglas ,  ii.  237. 

Cattle ,  2,000  annually  fent  from  Mull,  i. 
191. 

Cave ,  acurious  one,  i.  276. 

Celtic  etymologies,  deferve  prefervation,  ii. 
48. 

Characters  of  the  marquis  and  earl  of 
Argyle,  i.  79.  81. 

Chatelherault ,  ii.  222. 

Clans ,  their  feuds,  i.  203.  215. 

Climate ,  enquiry  into  the  changes  of,  i. 

174. — of  Mull  ifland,  i.  189. 

Clyde  river,  i.  3. 

Colquhouns  maflacred  by  the  Macgregors* 
*•  33* 

Columba , 
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Columba ,  St.  account  of,  i.  162.  247, 

Conncly  i.  135. 

Corn  for  feed  fhould  be  brought  from  nor¬ 
thern  countries,  i.  24. 

Coronation  ftone,  i.  1371  ii.  118. 

Corporation  laws,  ftunt  commerce  and 
manufactures,  i.  22. 

Cottage  deftroyed  by  a  falling  rock,  i.  130. 

Craignethan  caftle,  ii.  225. 

Crichton^  the  admirable,  ii.  100. 

Crofs ,  monumental,  i.  131, 

Cruachan  mountain,  i.  125. 

Culloden ,  houfe  and  battle  of,  ii.  25 — the 
victory  ftained  with  cruelty,  ii.  30. 

D. 

Dale j  Mr.  David,  of  Glafgow,  his  large 
cotton-mills  at  New  Lanark,  ii.  228 — 
makes  excellent  regulations,  ii.  233 — 
gives  religious  intrusions  to  his  people, 
ii.  235 — provides  for  many  families 
from  the  highlands  and  Ireland,  ii. 
236,  his  people  remarkably  healthy,  ii. 
236. 

Dalmallyy  i.  1 1 2. 

Dalnacarcioch  inn,  ii.  41. 

Dalwhinnie  inn,  ii.  40. 

Darthula ,  Oftian’s  ftory  of,  i.  133. 

Darwin ,  doctor,  his  poetical  defeription  of 
the  Polifh  falt-mines,  i.  154. 

Depopulation  from  fheep  farms,  i,  71.  93. 
ill.  165.  296;  ii.  12. 

Devil's  Mill ,  ii.  144. 

Dollary  ii.  144. 

Donduramh  caftle,  i.  75. 

Douglas  caftle,  ii.  237. 

Doune  caftle,  its  great  extent  and  hiftory, 
ii.  163. — village,  ii.  169. 

Drcfsy  the  highland  beautiful,  ii,  10.  88. 

Duart  caftle,  i.  192, 


I  Dumbartony  town,  caftle  and  glafs-works, 

i.  3.  11.  13.  2i. 

-  caftle,  account  of  its  efcalade 

in  1571,  i.  15. 

Dumcriefy  ii.  261. 

Dunglafs  fort,  anciant  and  modern,  i.  10.. 

Dunkeldy  town,  cathedral  and  houfe,  ii, 
59?  64* 

Dunolly  caftle,  i.  278. 

Dunjlajfnage  caftle,  i.  136. 

E. 

Echoy  a  remarkable  one,  i.  138. 

Education  better  underftood  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  ii.  5. 

Emigration ,  from  the  highlands,  and  its 
lamentable  caufes,  i.  183.  296  ii. 
87. 

Englijh  fpoken  correctly  by  many  of  the 
highlanders,  i.  315. 

EttleSy  Mrs.  inn-keeper,  Invernefs,  her 
civility  and  reafonable  charge,  ii.  1. 

F. 

Fall  of  Foyers y  one  of  the  higheft  in  the 
world,  i.  321.  325. 

Famine  prevented  by  the  potatoe,  i.  72. 

Far  kin  pointy  view  from,  i.  66. 

Feuely  fcarcity  of,  in  wet  years,  i.  1 1  r. 

Feuds  of  the  clans,  i.  203.  215  j  ii.  33, 

Fingal’s  cave  in  Staffa,  i„  219.  223, 

Fintryy  ii.  177. 

Fijheriesy  i.  69.  93.  129.  132;  ii.  10,  95 
—Society  for  encouraging  them,  i> 
193- 

Fijhes  of  paftage,  i.  97. 

Forthy  windings  of  the,  ii.  153. 

Fort  Williamy  i.  301— its  eftablifhment  by 
Cromwell,  bravely  refitted  by  Sir  Ewin 
Cameron,  i.  30 2 —advantages  of,i.  314. 

Fort 
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Fort  Augujlus ,  an  excellent  fituation  for 
a  woollen  manufactory,  i.  318, 

— — —  George ,  ii.  14 — a  vitrified  one,  ii. 
1 5 — conjectures  on  the  origin  of,  ii. 

J7- 

Fraoch  Elian  caftle,  in  a  beautiful  ifland, 
i.  124. 

Freeburn  inn,  35- 

French ,  rebel  auxiliaries,  fire  not  a  fhot  at 
Culloden,  ii.  27. 

Fulling  cloth,  highland  mode  of,  i.  158. 

G. 

Garbles ,  the  birth-place  of  the  great  lord 
Napier,  i.  32. 

General's  hut,  i.  321. 

George  II.  his  princely  declaration,  on 
hearing  of  the  unworthy  fate  of  McIan, 
the  pretender’s  heroic  fupporter,  ii. 
29. 

Gilpin ,  Mr. — his  juft  remark  on  Dum¬ 
barton  caftle,  i.  11  —  elegant  ex¬ 
tract  from  him,  i.  51— his  tafte  ex¬ 
cellent,  ii.  47.  68' — his  defcription  of 
Ruben’s  picture  of  Daniel  in  the  lion’s 
den,  ii.  217. 

Glafgow ,  improving  ftate  of,  ii.  185 — 
population  of,  ii.  186— -public  walks,  ib. 
— commerce,  ii.  187 — manufatures,  ii. 
189— univerfity,  ii.  191 — Anderfon’s 
inftitUtion,  ii.  193  —  lectures  delivered 
in  it  by  the  author,  ii.  196 — which  are 
attended  by  the  ladies,  ii.  202. 

Glencoe ,  awfully  grand  and  piturefque,  i. 
284 — the  birth-place  of  Ofilan,  ib.— 
maflacre  in  1691,  i.  288;  ii.  51. 

Glengary ,  i.  3 1  7. 

Glencroe  and  Killicranky  paffes,  i.  70. 

Glenkinlaj },  i.  74. 

Glcnorchay ,  i.  112. 


Gold)  worth  jT. 100,000  fieri,  found  near 
Lead-hills,  ii.  239. 

Goldfmith ,  patriotic  lines  from,  i.  186. 

Gometra  ifland,  i.  217. 

Goivric’s  confpiracy,  ii.  106. 

Graham’s  dyke,  h  8. 

Grandtidly  hofpital,  ii.  91. 

Grey  Mare’s  Tail,  a  fine  cafcade  near 
Moffat,  ii.  260. 

H. 

Hamilton ,  Gavin ,  a  Scottifh  painter,  ii. 
86. 

Hamilton  town,  ii.  217. — houfe,  collec¬ 
tion  of  paintings  the  beft  in  Scotland,  ib. 

Harbours ,  i.  22.  137,  140.  193. — that  of 
Oban,  an  excellent  fituation  for  a  royal 
dock  and  arfenal,  i.  143. 

Harper ,  curious  (lory  of  the,  i.  197. 

Hartfell  mountain  and  fpaw,  ii.  245-— 
analyfis  of  the  latter,  ii.  248. 

Hay ,  the  fir  ft,  his  bravery  and  patriotifm, 
ii.  91. 

Hay  field)  i.  128: 

Heath-peaflingy  (orobus  tuberofus)  chewed 
by  the  highlanders,  i.  337. 

Hebrew  and  Greek  fhould  be  ftudied  by 
divines,  ii.  7. 

Herring  Fifkcry ,  i.  69.  93.  149  — impor¬ 
tance  of  it,  i.  96—yet  neglected,  and, 
till  lately,  abandoned  to  the  Dutch,  i. 
102 — veffels  and  men  employed,  and 
herrings  caught  by  that  people,  i.  104— ■ 
the  Britifti  fifhery  much  impeded  by 
falt-laws,  i.  149. 

Hejjians ,  in  1745,  paufed  at  the  pafs  of 
Killicranky,  ii.  49. 

Highlanders ,  their  food,  i.  73.  117.  121 
— abhor  eels,  i.  1 12 — their  fuperftitions, 
i.  1 18.  163.  214 — their  funeral  cere¬ 
monies, 
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monies,  i.  119.  162 — their  cuftoms,  i. 
120.  139.  158.  207 — their  huts,  i.  121, 
160 — their  drefs,  i,  12 1.  156;  ii.  10. 
88 — their  ancient  hofpitality,  i.  139 — 
children,  mortality  of,  i.  1 6 1  — -their 
diftreftes,  i.  179.  334 — they  indignantly 
emigrate  to  America,  i.  183 — where 
the  poorer  fort  are  fold,  i.  186 — their 
proverbs,  i.  197,  212 — their  generous 
and  difinterefted  conduit  to  the  pre¬ 
tender,  ii.  29. 

Highlands ,  improvement  of,  greatly  inter¬ 
rupted  by  our  frequent  wars,  i.  166. 

Hofpitality  of  Mr.  Vaflel,  i.  9 — of  Mr. 
M‘Gibbon,  i.  no- — *of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McIntire,  i.  113 — of  the  Meflrs.  Ste- 
phenfon,  i.  141 — of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Frafer,  i.  147 — of  Mr.  Maxwell,  i. 
193 — of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M(Lean,  i.  195. 
202.  217.  274— of  Sir  Allan  MfLean 
and  his  daughters  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  i. 
273 — of  Mr.  Stewart,  i.  274— of 
Mr.  McDonald,  i.  288. 

Hunt ,  defeription  of  a  moil  magnificent 
one  given  by  the  earl  of  Athol,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  James  V.  ii.  56. 

I. 

Icolmkilly  or  Iona  ifland,  names  and  deferip¬ 
tion  of,  i.  246 — interefting  ruins  on  it, 
i.  250. 

Inch  Kenneth  ifland,  i.  273. 

Inch  Mur r in  ifland,  i.  39. 

Inch  Tavanach  ifland,  See.  i.  38. 

Inijhail  ifland  and  monaftery,  i.  127. 

Inver  ary  town,  i.  76.  86 — caftle,  i.  78 — 
woods  long  fince  valued  at  ^.100,000 
i.  83. 

Invergary  caftle,  i.  317. 

Vol.  II. 


Inverlochy  caftle,  i.  306 — ancient  town  of 
ib. 

Invernefsi  ii.  1— its  academy  or  college,  ii. 
2  — fubfeription  for  an  infirmary  at,  ii. 
7 — manufactures,  ii.  8 — language  Erfe 
and  pure  Englifh,  ii.  10. 

Inver uglas  ferry  on  Loch  Lomond,  i.  52. 

Irijh  and  highland  poor  wretched  from  the 
oppreftion  of  tackfmen,  i.  173 — many 
of  both  employed  by  the  benevolent 
Mr.  Dale,  of  Glafgow,  ii.  236. 

Iron  works  atBunaw,  i.  130. 

Ifands ,  floating, deferibed,  i.  45. 

J- 

James  VI.  his  ridiculous  difpute  with  the 
clergy,  on  occafion  of  Gowrie’s  con- 
fpiracy,  ii.  113. 

Jamiefon  the  painter,  the  Scottifti  Van¬ 
dyke,  ii.  84. 

'Johnfon ,  doCIor  Samuel,  his  elegant  obfer- 
vation  on  his  entertainment  at  Inch 
Kenneth,  i.  273. — doubted  the  well 
known  fad,  that  Loch  Nefs  never 
freezes,  i.  327. 

John/lone ,  doClor,  of  Moffat,  his  account 
of  the  medicinal  efFeCts  of  the  mineral 
waters  of  that  place,  ii.  252. 

Juniper  berries  formerly  (hipped  from  In- 
vernefs  to  Holland,  i.  338, 

K. 

Karnes ,  lord,  his  excellent  plan  or  lcafes 
of  land,  i.  171. 

Kelp ,  how  prepared,  i.  188. 

Kelvin ,  aqueduct  bridge  over  the  river,  i.  4. 

Kenmore ,  village,  ii.  77.  87. 

Kerrera,  ifland,  i.  144. 

Kilchurn ,  caftle,  i.  123. 

O  o 


Killean , 
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Killean,  i.  147. 

Killearn ,  village,  the  birth-place  of  George 
Buchannan,  i.  31. 

Killicranky ,  a  famous  pafs  into  the  High¬ 
lands,  i.  70. ;  the  Caledonian  Thermo¬ 
pylae,  ii.  49. 

Ka Ipa trick  (old)  village,  i.  6. 

Kilfytb ,  village,  ii.  206. 

— —  Lady,  the  interefting  remains  of  her 
and  her  child,  in  high  prefervation,  ii. 
206. 

Kincardine^  miftaken  operations  on  a  mofs 
at,  ii.  159. 

Kinrofs ,  town,  ii.  133. 

Knoxy  Mr.  his  patriotic  exertions  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Herring  Fifhery,  i.  106. — has 
not  exaggerated  the  diftrefles  of  the 
highlanders,  i.  178. 

Knoxy  John,  the  confequences  of  his  fer- 
mons,  ii.  115.  11  8. 

L. 

Labour ,  value  of,  i.  69.  117. 

Lairds,  make  up  regiments,  by  virtually 
imprefimg  the  Tons  of  their  tenants,  i. 
166.  182. 

Lakesy  naturally  drained,  ii.  39,  41.  154. 
258. 

Lanarky  old,  ii.  226. — new,  ii.  231. 

Languagesy  dead,  ftiould  not  be  preferred 
to  fcience,  ii.  6. 

Lead-hillsy  village  and  mines,  ii.  238. — 
library,  ib. 

Leafesy  want  of,  the  greateft  bar  to  agri¬ 
culture,  i.  170.  272. — ii.  13. 

Leveny  river, extenfive  print-fields  on,  i.  29. 
— pay  to  government  above  .£.40,000  a 
year,  ib. 

Loch  Lomondy  view  of  it,  i.  33.  34. — it’s 
iflands,  i,  38. — it’s  depth,  i.  42, — it’s 


three  wonders,  i.  43. —agitated  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake  at  Lifbon,  i.  44. 
it’s  floating  ifland  what,  i.  45.— en¬ 
croaches  on  the  land,  i.  48. — one  of  it’s 
iflands  has  difappeared,  ib. 

-  L:ungy  i.  68. 

- Fyney  i.  77. 

— —  Crinan  and  Gilpy  i.  108. 

— —  Awcy  the  rival  of  Loch  Lomond,  i. 

Hi. 

-  Etivey  i.  132. — rapid  current  in  it, 

i.  135.  278. 

■  ■  —  Buiey  i.  149. 

-  Nag  a/,  i.  217. 

•  —  Crerany  i.  280. 

•  -  Linnhcy  i.  281. 

— —  Eily  i.  296. 

- Lochyy  i.  316. 

-  Oichy  i.  317. 

- Tarffy  i.  319. 

- Nefsy  i.  326. — never  freezes,  and 

why,  i.  327. — remarkable  agitation  of 
it,  ib. 

-- Moy y  ii.  31. 

- -  Alviey  ii.  38. 

- Tayy  ii.  77. — remarkable  agitations 

of,  ii.  78. 

-  Docharty  ii.  116. 

-  Leveny  ii.  134. 

-  Vanachohy  ii.  173. 

- Achrayy  ii.  173. 

- Catheriney ii.  174.. 

- Monteathy  ii.  176. 

- Skeen,  ii.  262. 

Lochabery  i.  315. 

Loch  L even  caflle,  ii.  134. — memorable 
fiege  of,  ii.  137. — Q.  Mary’s  captivity 
in,  ii.  138. 

Lochsy  veftiges  of  ancient  ones,  i.  132. 

Logieraity  ii.  89. 

Longevityy  inftances,  of,  i.  50. 


Luncartyy 
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Luncarty,  battle  of,  ii.  gi.  . 

Lufs  village,  i.  36. 

M. 

maflactetheColquhouns,  i.  33. 
— their  name  aboliftied,  i.  34. — their 
tombs,  i.  1 14. 

M^Ian,  his  heroic  fidelity  to  the  Preten¬ 
der,  ii.  29. — hanged  for  ftealinga  cow! 
lb. 

Afilntojhes,  ancient  clan  of,  ii-  33. 

M‘Nabs ,  ancient  race  of  biackfmiths,  i. 

1 14. 

M‘Naughtans,  ancient  clan  of,  i.  1 24. 
M-Lean ,  &c.  See  Hofpitality. 

Magnetifm  of  the  rock,  of  Dumbarton 
caftle,  obferved  by  Buchannan  and  Pro- 
feflor  Anderfon  of  Glafgow,  i.  13. 
Manufactures,  i.  22.  29.  92.  97.  130. 
186  j  ii.  8.96.  155.  169.178.222. 
228.  231. 

— . . fome  unfavourable  to  health 

and  morals,  i.  29.  37. ;  ii.  233. 

Marble ,  fine,  i.  265.  267. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots, a  velvet  bed  flowered 
by  her,  ii.  120. — her  captivity  in  Loch 
Leven  caftle,  ii.  1  38. 

Mafjacre ,  of  the  Colquhouns,  i.  33. — of 
the  Campbells,  i.  91. — of  Glencoe,  i. 
288. — the  moft  barbarous  that  was  ever 
fan£tioned  by  any  regular  government, 
lb. 

Maudfle  caftle,  a  noble  building,  ii.  224. 
Menzfes  caftle,  ii.  89. 

Mills  and  Querns,  i.  154. 

Minerals ,  metals,  ftones,  &c.  i.  38.  61. 
63.  69.  71.  75.78.  92.  113.  128.  135. 
196.  203.  218.  224.  228.  266.  275. 
329.;  ii.  15.  35.  38.  123.  146,  174. 
178.  180.  238.  246. 


Mineral  Waters ,  at  Pitkeathly,  ii.  13 1. _ 

at  Moffat,  ii.  243,  et feq. 

Moffat,  village,  ii.  240.— -it’s  air  ex¬ 
cellent,  ii.  241. — analyfis  of  it’s  fulphu- 
reous  water,  ii.  243.— of  it’s  old  cha¬ 
lybeate  fpring,  ii.  248.— of  a  new  one, 
ii.  251.- — hiftory  and  medicinal  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Moffat  waters,  ii.  246. 253. 

Monfon ,  Sir  William,  his  account  of  the 
herring  fifnery,  i.  105. 

Monuments  and  inferiptions,  i.  27.  31.  91. 
192.  251.  254.  256.  260,  263.  j  ii.  63. 
121.  247. 

Mountains,  remarkable,  i.  60.  12$.  192.) 
ii.  38.  81.  1 1 6.  158.  172.  245. 

Mull  Ifland,  i.  1 45. 164. — inhabitants  un¬ 
healthy,  from  wretched  lodging,  and 
want  of  medical  aid,  i.  148.  2C3. 

Mummies,  two  very  remarkable  ones  lately 
difeovered  at  Kilfyth,  ii.  206. 

N. 

Napier,  the  great  lord,  the  inventor  of  the 
logarithms,  i.  32. 

JSapier,  the  patriotic  lord,  caufes  a  furvey, 
plan,  and  eftimate  of  the  Forth  and 
Cl)de  canal  to  be  made,  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pence,  i.  5. 

Neil  Gow,  a  fine  performer  of  ftrathfpeys 
and  laments,  ii.  73. 

Nefs,  river,  and  its  fiftiery,  i.  338. 

Non-conformity,  a  ftriking  inftance  of,  i. 

U5* 

O. 

Oban,  village  and  harbour,  i.  140. — advan  - 
tages  of  it,  as  a  fituation  tor  a  royal 
dock,  i.  142. 

Qchil  Hills,  ii.  146. 

Go  2 


O ffan’s 


I  N  D 


E  X. 


OjJian’s  poems,  manufcript  of,  i.  114. — his 
Rory  of  Bera,  i.  125. — of  Darthula,  i. 
133. — entire  poems  of  his,  Rill  repeated 
by  fomeperfons,  i.  158.  269 — 'mentions 
woods,  which  no  longer  exift,  i.  192. 
authenticity  of  his  poems,  i.  285. — mo¬ 
dern  picture  of  him,  ii.  67. — his  hall,  ib. 
his  cave,  ii.  70. 

P. 

Partick ,  village  and  its  granaries,  i.  2. 
Patton ,  Mr.  of  Perth,  his  politenefs,  ii. 

117. 

Pearl  fifhery,  ii.  172. 

Peats ,  or  turf,  in  wet  years,  fcarcity  of, 

i.  in. 

Perth ,  city,  it’s  fchool,  academy,  manufac¬ 
tures,  See.  ii.  92. 

Pictures,  i.  79,  81 ;  ii.  73.  85.  223. — the 
collection  at  Hamilton  houfe,  the  beft  in 
Scotland,  ii.  217. 

Pike ,  curious  method  of  catching,  ii.  177. 
Ptftols ,  manufacture  of,  highland,  ii.  170. 
Pitkeathly  wells,  analyfis  of  their  waters, 

ii.  13 1.  —  their  medicinal  properties, 
ii.  132. 

Pitmain  inn  and  garden,  ii.  40. 

Plants ,  fome  endowed  with  fomething  like 
inftinCt,  i.  89. — different  kinds  of,  i.  36, 
47.  62.  69.  73.  1 1 3.  i  35. 197.  268.  337; 
ii.  176. 

Population  of  the  Highlands,  i.  190. 
Potatoes ,  vaft  utility  of,  i.  72.  117.  169. 

134;  ii.  12 _ a  petrified  one,  i.  1 13. — 

grow  well  if  properly  managed,  even 
in  moffes  and  bogs,  ii.  162. 

Prayer ,  a  curious  one,  i.  216. 

Precipice ,  above  300  fathoms  deep,  at  Ben 
Lomond,  i.  57. — another,  about  500 


yards  deep,  at  Ben  Nevis,  i.  309. — ano¬ 
ther  at  Kinnoul  hill,  632  feet,  ii.  123. 
Proverbs ,  highland,  i.  197. 

Pudding-Jlone  rocks,  i.  276.  278.  329; 
ii.  171. 

Q; 

uerns,  or  ancient  hand-mills,  ii.  155. 

R. 

Raeburn ,  the  painter,  the  Scottifli  Rey¬ 
nolds,  ii.  73. 

Rain,  annual  fall  of,  at  Giafgow,  i.  25. 
Rent  of  Mull  IJland,  i,  190. 

“  Rejl  and  be  thankful,”  i.  73. 

Rhubarb ,  fuccefsfully  cultivated  at  Blair 
caftle,  ii,  36. 

Rivers,  reflections  on  the  origin  of,  i.  565 
ii.  54. — Clyde,  i.  3.  — Leven,  i.  29.  35. 
— Arey,  i,  83. — Urchay,  i.  1 17. —Awe, 

i.  129. — Findorn,  ii.  36. — Spey,  ii.  39. 
— Garry  and  Tummel,  ii.  54. — Tay, 

ii.  58.  94. — Earne,  ii.  132. — Clyde, 
Tweed,  and  Annan,  rife  in  one  hill, 
i.  239. 

Robert/on,  doCtor,  his  account  of  Gow- 
rie’s  confpiracy,  ii.  106. 

Rob  Roy,  McGregor,  i.  63. 

Rock,  cryflal,  i.  113;  ii.  146. 

Roman  bridge,  i.  7. — wall,  i.  8. — tiles, 
i.  8. — fort,  i.  9, 10. 

Ropes ,  made  of  heath,  i.  147. 
Rowardennan ,  i.  53. 

S. 

St.  Connan’s  well,  i.  122. 

St.  Mungo's  Ifle,  i.  282. 

Salmon,  curioufly  entrapped,  i.  1 1 7. — . 
fifheries,  i,  1 32 5  ii.  53.  95. 

Salt 


1 


INDEX. 


Salt  laws  impede  the  fifheries,  i.  149. 

Salt  mines  in  Chefhire  and  Poland,  i.  152. 
Schools ,  i.  191.  276;  ii.  103.  157. 

Sciences  more  ufeful  than  dead  languages, 
ii.  6. 

Scriptures  fhould  be  ftudied  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  languages,  ii.  7. 

Scone  abbey  and  palace,  ii.  1 18. 

Scotland ,  derived  by  London  of  its  mod: 
wealthy  inhabitants,  ii.  65. — Church, 
lands  of,  feized  by  the  nobles,  ii.  65, 

78. 

Seaports  unfavourable  to  manufactures, 

i.  23. 

Shealings  in  the  Highlands,  Wales,  and 
Switzerland,  i.  320. 

Sheep ,  different  breeds  of,  i.  165. — fubfti- 
tuted  for  people  and  black  cattle,  i.  71. 
93.  in.  165.  296;  ii.  12. 

Silver  mine,  which  produced  £.  4000 
weekly,  ii.  147. 

Slate,  valuable  quarries  of,  i.  35.  282. 
Sledges ,  defcribed,  i.  320. 

Sine  at  on,  Mr.  begins  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
canal  in  1768,  i.  5. 

Smollett,  doCtor,  his  monument  and  epi¬ 
taph,  i.  27. — copy  of  his  Ode  on  Leven 
water,  i.  30. 

Sodor  and  Man,  origin  and  etymology  of 
the  blfhop’s  title,  i.  258. 

Staffa,  the  celebrated  bafaltic  ifland,  i.  217. 
— mineralogy  of  it,  i.  227.  —  theories  of 
the  formation  of  it’s  bafaltes,  i.  230. 
Stewart,  Mr.  his  picture  of  Offian,  ii.  67. 
Stirling  and  its  caftle,  ii.  148. — parliament 
houfe,  & c.  ii.  1 5 1 . — Angular  way  in 
which  the  treafurer  kept  his  accounts, 

ii.  157. 

Strathfpey ,  ii.  38. — Scottifhjigs  fo  called, 
73' 


Sudorium ,  an  ancient  Roman,  difcovered, 
i.  8. 

Superjlitions,  i.  119.  161.  269. 

T. 

Tackfmen,  pernicious  4C  drones  in  the  hive,” 
who  plunder  both  landlord  and  tenant, 

5-  *73- 

Tar  bet,  i.  67. 

Taymouth,  defcription  of,  ii.  80. 

Taynuilt,  i.  131. 

Tay,  river,  and  its  fifheries,  ii.  94.  117. 
Thiflle,  the  true  Scottifh,  a  rare  plant,  i.  14. 
Tiles ,  Roman,  dug  up,  i.  8. 

Tobacco,  and  fnuff,  fondnefs  of  the  high¬ 
landers  for,  i.  147. 

Tobermory  village,  and  excellent  harbour, 

i.  193. 

Torloijk ,  i.  195. 

Trees  of  great  fize,  i.  84. — a  remarkable 
lime  tree,  called  the  marriage  tree, 
i.  88. 

U. 

Ulva,  ifland,  bafaltic  columns  in,  i.  273. 
Urrard,  ii.  48.  52. 

Urquhart  caftle,  fome  account  of  it, 

i.  329. 

V. 

Vegetation,  fome  account  of  the  theory  of, 

ii.  160. 

View  from  Dalnotter  hill,  i.  2. 

-  of  and  from  Dumbarton  caftle,  i.  1 2. 

* - ofBenlomond,  i.  11. 

- down  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  i.  12. 

- - of  Loch  Lomond,  it’s  iflands,  he, 

i.  32.  38. 

-  from  Strone  hill,  i.  4.9. 

- -  from  the  fummit  of  Ben  Lomond, 

i-  54- 


View 


INDEX. 


View  from  Farkin  Point,  i.  66. 

- - from  Arroquhar,  i.  68. 

.  -  in  Glencroe,  i.  70.  73. 

-  ■  -  of  and  from  Inverary,  i.  76.  8  4. 

■  of  the  herring  fifhery,  i.  94. 

- - of  Loch  Loung,  i.  68. 

■  —  of  the  cafcade  of  Arey,  i.  1 10. 

. - of  Loch  Awe,  1.111.123, 

— —  on  the  river  Awe,  i.  130. 

- from  the  ferry  of  Oban,  i.  144. 

- —  of  Cruachan  mountain,  &c.  i.  192. 
— —  of  Staffa  ifland,  i.  218. 

-  -  near  caftle  Stalkir,  i.  280. 

—.1—  of  Glencoe,  i.  284,  288. 

—  from  Ben  Nevis,  i.  308.  3  r  r . 

- of  Loch  Nefs,  i.  319.  321.  326. 

328. 

- of  the  fall  of  Foyers,  i.  322. 

- -  near  Invernefs.  ii.  14. 

- of  Loch  Moy,  ii.  31. 

- of  the  cataraCts  of  Bruir,  ii.  43. 

. - of  Tummel  cataraCt,  ii.  53. 

. - about  Dunkeld,  ii.  59.  66.  68. 

-  from  Taymouth;  ii.  81. 

- - of  the  carfe  of  Gowrie,  ii.  93. 

- - from  Kinnoul  hill,  ii.  1 1 6. 

- - of  Loch  Leven,  ii.  135. 

. .  ....  of  the  rumbling  bridge,  ii.  143. 

- from  Stirling  caftle,  ii.  152. 

.  ■—  of  Doune  caftle,  ii.  163. 

.  —  of  the  Trofachs,  ii.  174. 

-  —  of  Loch  Catharine,  ii.  175. 

—  of  Stone-byres  cataract,  ii.  226. 
- of  Corra  Linn  cataraCt,  ii.  228. 

-  -  of  the  Beld  Craig,  ii.  259. 

- - of  the  Grey  Mare’s  Tail  cataraCt, 

ii.  261. 


Vipers  abound  in  many  of  the  iflands  of 
Loch  Lomond,  i.  43. 

Volcanic  productions,  i.  233.  275*  279; 
ii.  149.  171.  178. 

W. 

Wars ,  the  Britifh,  help  to  depopulate  the 
highlands,  i.  166. 

- of  the  clans  formerly,  i.  203. 

Waters,  medicinal,  of  Pitkeathly,  ii.  131.— 
Moffat  fulphureous  water,  ii.  241  ; 
chalybeates,  ii.  245.  251. 

Waterspouts,  i.  126.  128. 

Water -wheel,  which  raifes  fixty  hogfheads 
in  a  minute,  ii.  158. 

Watts,  Mr.  W.  H.  i.  1.  47.  53.  73.  146. 
244.265.  275.  281.  3185  ii.  35.  37. 
69,  73.  103.  174.  206. 

Wejlern  ftorms  the  molt  frequent,  i.  195. 

Whijky,  immoral  abufe  of,  i.  120,  168.— 
probably  induces  cancers,  ii.  8. 

Williamfon  John,  the  difcoverer  of  the  old 
chalybeate  fpring  at  Moffat,  a  real  Py¬ 
thagorean,  ii.  246. 

Witches ,  i.  214. 

Woods ,  i.  82.  ill.  131.  280.  3 1 6.  330. 

337  5  »•  3r-  36.  42-  46-  48*  53-  59  •  66* 
74.  89.  145.  148.  153.  1 7 1.  173.  176. 
21 5.  230.  237.  259.  261. — near  Inve¬ 
rary,  long  fince  valued  at  £.100,000 
fterling,  i.  83. — fome  mentioned  by 
Oftian,  which  do  not  now  exift,  i.  192. 

Y. 

Young,  Mr.  John,  his  account  of  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  Perth,  ii.  <j6. — his  polite- 
nefs,  ii.  1 17. 
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